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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"IF  all  the  books  in  the  world  were  committed  at 
once  to  the  flames,  there  is  no  book  which  I  should  so 
speedily  rescue  from  them  as  the  works  of  Plutarch. 
This  author  never  wearies  me ;  and  though  I  read  him 
frequently,  I  find  at  every  turn  new  beauties  in  his  pa- 
ges." _ 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Menage  ; 
and  although  the  editor  of  this  volume  would,  on  the  sup- 
position stated,  be  disposed  to  rescue  a  book  of  far  higher 
importance  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  man- 
kind, he  agrees  that  the  writings  of  few  heathen  writers 
are  more  instructive  or  entertaining  than  those  of  Plu- 
tarch. 

Yet  much  as  Plutarch  has  been  admired  by  the  learned, 
his  Lives  are  not  so  generally  interesting  to  young  per- 
sons as  their  merit  seems  to  deserve.  Independently  of 
several  pieces  of  biography  of  less  value,  collateral  details, 
frequent  allusions  to  rites  of  Pagan  worship,  and  idle  super- 
stitions, destroy  the  eifect  which  a  more  concise  and  con- 
sistent display  of  character  would,  it  is  presumed,  infalli- 
bly produce. 

Under  this  impression,  the  present  selection  and  abridg- 
ment have^  been  undertaken.  The  employment  has  served 
to  amuse  languor  and  long-continued  illness,  and  to  soothe 
ihe  mind  with  the  reflection,  that,  although  active  labours 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

have  been  of  necessity  suspended,  some  service  to  the 
rising  generation  has  probably  been  performed  by  the  hum- 
ble task  here  accomplished. 

The  Editor  has  only  farther  to  thank  a  generous  public 
for  its  liberal  attention  to  his  previous  literary  attempts, 
and  to  express  his  hopes  that  the  following  pages,  though 
they  cannot  confer  any  reputation  except  upon  the  origi- 
nal writer,  will  at  least  be  found  useful,  and  adapted  to 
the  end  proposed — the  instruction  and  the  information  of 
vouth. 
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ROMULUS. 

Flourished  753  years  before  Chri&t . 

FROM  whom  and  for  what  cause,  the  city  oi  Rome  ob- 
dined  a  name,  the  glory  of  which  has  diffused  itself  over  the 
world,  historians  are  not  agreed.  The  account  which  de- 
serves the  most  credit,  and  has  the  most  vouchers,  is  that 
published  by  Diodes  the  Parparethian,  whom  Fabius  Pictor 
commonly  follows.  The  story  is  this:  The  kings  of  Alba 
descending  lineally  from  ^^neas,  the  succession  fell  to  two 
brothers,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter  divided  the 
whole  inheritance  into  two  parts,  setting  the  reasures 
brought  from  Troy  against  the  kingdom ;  and  Numitor  made 
choice  of  the  kingdom.  Amulius  then  having  the  treasures, 
and  consequently  being  more  powerful  than  Numitor,  easily 
possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  too ;  and  fearing  the  daugh- 
ter of  Numitor  might  have  children,  he  appointed  her  priest- 
ess of  Vesta,  in  which  capacity  she  was  always  to  live  un- 
married  and  a  virgin. 

Some  say  her  name  was  Illia,  some  Rhea,  and  others  Syl- 
via. But  she  was  soon  discovered  to  be  pregn^it  contrarv 
to  the  law  of  the  Vestals.  Antho,  the  king's  '^^ighter,  by 
much  entreaty,  prevailed  with  her  father  that  she  should  not 
be  capitally  punished.  She  v/as  confined  however,  and  exclu- 
ded from  society     When  her  time  was  completed,  she  was 
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delivered  of  two  sons  of  iincoinnion  size  and  beauty;  there- 
upon Amulius  stiil  more  alarmed,  ordered  one  of  his  servants 
to  destroy  them.  Pursuant  to  his  orders,  he  put  the  children 
into  a  suKill  trough  or  cradle,  and  went  down  towards  the  ri- 
ver, with  a  desig;n  to  cast  them  in  ;  but  sccinjr  it  very  rovt'^h, 
and  runnin^:^;  with  a  strong  current,  he  was  airaid  to  approach 
it.  He  therefore  laid  them  dov/n  near  the  bank,  and  de- 
parted. The  flood  increasing  continually,  set  the  trough 
afloat,  and  carried  it  gently  down  to  a  pleasant  place  for- 
merly called  Germanum,  denoting  that  the  two  brothers  ar- 
rived there. 

Near  this  place  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  they  called  Ru- 
ininalis,  either  on  account  of  Romulus,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, or  because  the  cattle  there  ruminated,  or  chewed  the 
cud,  during  the  noon-tide  in  the  shade;  or  rather  because  of 
the  suckling  of  the  children  there  ;  for  the  ancient  Latins 
called  the  breiiSt  7'uina  and  the  goddess  who  presides  over 
the  nursery  Rumiiia,  whose  rites  they  celebrated  without 
wine,  and  only  with  libations  of  milk.  The  iiuants,  as  the 
story  goes,  lying  there,  were  suckled  by  a  she-v/olf,  and  fed 
and  taken  care  of  by  a  wood-pecker.  These  animals  are  sa- 
cred to  Mars ;  and  the  wood-pecker  is  held  in  great  honoiu' 
and  veneraron  by  the  Latins.  Such  wonderful  events  contri- 
buted not  a  Utile  to  gain  credit  to  the  mother's  report,  that  she 
had  the  children  by  Mars.  Some  say,  the  ambiguity  of  the- 
nurse's  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable ;  for  the  Latins  called 
not  only  she-wolves  but  prostitutes /z^//^;  and  such  was  Ac- 
ca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  the 
children. 

Faustulus,  Amulius's  herdsman,  brought  up  the  children 
entirely  Ui:discovcred  ;  or  rather,  as  others  with  greater  pro- 
bability assert,  Numitor  knew  it  from  the  first,  and  privately 
supplied  the  necessaries  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  also  said 
that  they  were  sent  to  Gabii,  and  there  instructed  in  letters, 
and  other  branches  of  education  suitable  to  their  birth  :  that 
they  had  the  names  of  Romulus  a.nd  Remus,  from  the  teat  of 
the  wild  animal  which  they  were  seen  to  suck.  The  beauty  and 
dignity  of  their  persons,  even  in  their  childhood,  promised 
a  generous  disposition ;  and  as  they  grew  up,  they  both  dis- 
covered great  courage  and  bravery,  with  an  incbnatio.n  to  ha- 
zardous attempts,  and  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  subdue. 
But  Romulus  seemed  more  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  reason, 
ai  (1  to  excel  in  political  knowledge  ;  whilst  by  his  deportrii(.:it 
.Vii  (>ng  i-.is  neiglibours,  in  the  department  of  past*iragc  and 


hunting,  he  eonvhiced  them  that  he  was  born  to  command 
rather  than  to  obey.  To  their  equals  and  inferiors  they  be- 
haved very  courteously  ;  but  they  despised  the  king's  bailiffs 
and  chief  herdsmen,  as  not  superior  to  themselves  in  courage, 
though  they  vrere  in  authority,  disregarding  at  once  their 
threats  and  their  anger.  They  applied  themselves  to  generous 
exercises  and  pursuits,  looking  upon  idleness  and  inactivity  as 
illiberal,  but  on  hunting,  running,  banishing  or  apprehending 
robbers,  and  delivering  such  as  were  oppressed  by  violence,  as 
the  employments  of  honour  and  virtue.  By  this  conduct  they 
gained  gre^jt  renown. 

A  dispute  arising  betv/een  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor  and 
Amulius,  and  the  former  having  driven  away  some  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  Romulus  and  Reiiius  fell  upon  them, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booty.  At  this  conduct  Numitor  v/as  highly  offended ;  but 
they  little  regarded  his  resentment.  The  first  steps  they  took 
on  this  occasion  v»^ere  to  collect,  and  receive  into  their  com- 
pany persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  a  great  number  of 
slaves ;  a  measure  which  gave  alarming  proofs  of  their  bold 
and  seditious  inclinations.  It  happened  that  when  Romulus 
WT.s  employed  in  sacrifichig,  to  which  and  divination  he  was 
much  inclined,  Numitor's  herdsmen  met  with  Remus,  as  he 
vras  w^alking  with  a  small  retinue,  and  fell  upon  him.  After 
some  blovvs  exchanged,  and  wounds  given  and  received,  Nu- 
mitor's people  prevdled,  and  took  Rem^us  prisoner.  He  was 
carried  before  Numitor,  and  had  severai  things  laid  to  hir^ 
cliarge;  but  Numitor  did  not  choose  to  punish  him  himsclfv 
for  fear  of  his  brother's  resentm.ent.  To  him,  therefore,  he 
applied  for  justice,  v\'hich  he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  vforld 
to  expect;  since,  though  brother  to  the  reigning  prince,  he 
had  been  injured  by  his  servants,  wdio  presumed  upon  his 
authority.  The  people  of  Alba.,  iT;oreover,  expressing-  their 
uneasiness,  and  thinking  that  Numitor  suffered  great  indigni- 
ties, Amulius  moved  with  their  complaints,  delivered  Remus 
to  him,  to  be  treated  as  he  should  think  proper. 

When  the  youth  was  conducted  to  his  house,  Numitor  wa#^ 
greatly  struck  v/ith  his  appeara.nce,as  he  was  very  remarkable 
for  size  and  strength ;  he  observed,  too,  his  presence  of 
iTiind  anil  the  steadiness  of  his  looks,  which  had  nothing  ser- 
viie  in  them,  nor  Vv-ere  altered  with  the  sense;  of  liis  present 
danger  ;  and  he  was  informed,  that  his  nriions  and  vrhole  be- 
haviour were  suitable  to  v^hat  he  s;.w.  But  <bovG  all,  some 
g'-  - ,       ■  dlrectinr  •  ' 
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s!:reat  events  that  were  to  follow,  Numuor,  by  his  sagacily,  or 
by  a  fortunate  conjecture,  suspectmg  the  truth,  questioned 
him  conccrninc^  the  circumstances  of  his  birth;  speaking 
mi;dly  at  the  sanjc  time-,  and  regarding  him  with  a  gracious 
eye.  He  boldly  answered,  "  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you, 
for  you  behave  ina  more  princely  manner  than  Amulius,  since 
you  hear  and  examine  before  you  punish  :  but  he  has  deliver- 
ed us  up  without  in^iuiring  into  the  matter.  I  have  a  twin- 
brother,  and  heretcfoie  we  believed  ourselves  the  sons  of 
Faustuius  and  Li.urentia,  servants  to  tiie  king.  Tkil  since 
we  were  accused  before  you,  and  so  pursued  by  slander,  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  cur  lives,  vc  hear  nobler  things  concerning 
our  birth.  Whether  they  are  true,  the  present  crisis  will 
shew.  Our  birth  is  said  to  have  been  secret;  our  support  in 
our  infency  miraculous.  We  were  exposed  to  birds  and  wild 
beasts,  and  by  them  n.ourished;  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  j;nd 
fed  by  tlie  attentions  of  a  wood-pecker,  as  we  lay  in  a  trough 
by  the  great  river.  The  trough  is  still  preserved,  bound 
about  with  brass  bands,  and  inscribed  x^iih  letters  partly  i^tded ; 
which  may  prove,  perhaps,  hereafter  very  useful  tokens  to  our 
parents,  when  we  are  destroyed.'*  Numitor  hearing  this,  and 
comparing  tlie  time  with  the  young  man*s  looks,  was  cofirm- 
ed  in  the  pleasing  hope  he  had  conceived,  and  considered 
how  lie  might  consult  his  daugliter  about  this  affair ;  for  she 
was  still  kept  in  close  custody. 

Meanwljiie  Faiistulus,  having  heard  that  Remus  was  taken 
aiul  delivered  up  to  punishment,  desired  Komulus  to  assist 
his  brother,  informing  him  then  clearly  of  the  particulars  of 
his  birth ;  for  before,  he  had  only  given  dark  hints  about  it, 
and  signified  just  so  much  as  nnght  take  off  the  attention  of 
Ids  wards  from  every  thing  that  was  me^.  He  himself  took 
the  trough,  and  in  all  the  tumult  of  concern  and  fear  carried 
it  to  Numitor.  His  disorder  raised  some  suspicion  in  the 
king's  guards  at  the  gate,  and  that  disorder  increasing  while 
they  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  perplexed  him' with  their 
(luestions  he  was  discovered  to  have  a  trough  under  his  cloak. 
There  happened  to  be  among  them  one  of  those  who  had  it  in 
charge  to  thi'ow  the  children  into  the  river,  and  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  exposing  of  then».  This  man  seeing  the  trough, 
and  knowing  it  by  its  make  and  inscription,  rightly  guessed 
the  business;  and  thinking  it  an  affair  not  to  be  neglected, 
immediately  acquainted  the  king  with  it.  In  these  great  and 
pressing  difficulties,  Faustulus  did  not  preserve  entirely  his 
presence  of  mind,  nor  yet  fully  discover^  the  m.attcr.     Tie  a' 


liiiowledged  tliat  the  children  were  saved  indeed,  but  said  that 
they  kept  cattle  at  a  great  distance  from  Alba;  and  that  he 
was  carrying  the  trough  to  Ilia,  who  had  often  desired  to  see 
it,  that  she  might  entertain  the  better  liopes  that  her  children 
v/ere  alive.  Whatever  persons  perplexed  and  actuated  witli 
fear  or  anger  use  to  suffer,  Amulius  then  suffered ;  fo4'  in  his 
hurry  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a  friend  of  Numitor's,  to  en- 
quire of  him  Vv'hether  he  had  any  account  that  the  children 
were  alive. 

Vv  hen  the  man  was  come,  and  saw  Remus  almost  in  the 
cml^iraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavoured  to  confirm  him  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  youth  v/as  really  his  grandson  ;  begging 
him,  at  the  same  time,  immediately  to  take  the  best  mea- 
sures that  could  be  thought  of,  and  offering  his  best  assistance 
to  support  their  party..  The  occasion  admitted  of  no  delay, 
if  they  had  been  inclined  to  it  ;  for  Romulus  was  now  at 
hand,  cind  a  good  nunaber  of  the  citizens  were  gathered  about 
him,  cither  out  of  hc^ffe'ed  or  fear  of  Amulius.  He  brought 
also  a  considerable  force  with  him,  divided  into  companies  of 
a  hundred  men  each,  headed  by  an  officer  v>dio  bore  a  handful 
of  grass  and  shrubs  upon  a  pole.  These  the  Latins  call  Ala- 
-nijiuli ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  soldiers  of  the  same  company 
were  called  Manipulares.  Remus  then,  having  gained  those 
within,  and  Romulus  assaulting  the  palace  without,  the  tyrant 
knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whom  he  should  consult,  but  amidst 
his  doubts  and  perplexity,  was  taken  and  slain. 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  composed,  the  two 
brothers  were  not  Vvdlling  to  live  in  Alba,  without  governing- 
there  ;  nor  yet  to  take  the  government  upon  themselves  du« 
ring  their  grandfather's  life.  Having,  therefore  invested  hini 
with  it,  and  paid  due  honours  to  their  mother,  they  deter- 
mined  to  dwell  in  a  city  of  their  own,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
to  build  one  in  the  place  where  they  had  their  first  nourish- 
ment. This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  most  plausible  reason 
of  their  quitting  Alba;  and  perhaps  too  it  was  necessary,  as. 
a  great  number  of  slaves  and  fugitives  was  collected  about 
them,  either  to  see  their  affairs  entirely  ruined,  if  these  should 
disperse,  or  Avith  them  to  seek  another  habitation;  for  the 
people  of  Alba  refused  to  permit  the  fugitives  to  mix  with 
them,  or  to  receive  them  as  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid,  they  operi« 
ed  a  place  of  refuge  for  fugitives,  which  they  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Asyla^an  god.  Here  they  received  all  that 
came,  and  would  neither  deliver  up  the  slave  to  his  master^ 
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the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  murderer  to  the  niagi:5li utc  ; 
declarmg  that  they  were  directed  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  to 
preserve  the  Asylum  from  all  violation.  Thus  the  cily  was 
soon  peopled ;  lor  it  is  said  that  the  houses  at  first  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  thousand. 

While  they  were  intent  upon  building,  a  dispute  soon  arose 
about  the  place.  Romulus  having*  built  a  square,  which 
he  called  Rome,  would  have  the  city  there  ;  but  Remus  mark- 
ed out  a  more  secure  situation  on  Mount  Aventine,  which, 
from  him,  was  called  Remonium.  The  dispute  was  refer- 
red to  the  decision  of  augury,  and  for  this  purpose  they  sat 
down  in  the  open  air,  when  Remus,  a*i  they  tell  us,  saw  six 
Tultures,  and  Romulus  twice  as  many.  Some  say  that  Re- 
mus's  account  of  the  number  he  had  seen  was  true,  and  that 
of  Romulus  not  so  ;  but  when  Remus  came  up  to  him,  he  did 
really  see  twelve. 

When  Remus  knew  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  he  was 
highly  incensed,  and  as  Romulus  was  opening  a  ditch  round 
the  place  where  the  walls  were  to  be  built,  he  ridiculed  some 
parts  of  the  work,  and  obstructed  others.  At  last,  as  he  pre- 
sumed to  leap  over  it,  some  say  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  Ro- 
mulus*, others,  by  that  of  Celer,  one  of  his  compa.nions ; 
Faustulus  also  fell  in  the  scuffle,  and  Plistinus,  who  being 
l)rother  to  Faustulus,  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  bringing  Ro- 
mulus up. 

Romulus  buried  his  brother  Remus,  together  with  his  fos- 
ler-fcithers,  hi  Remonia,  and  then  built  his  city,  having  sent 
for  persons  from  Hetruria  who,  according  to  stated  ceremonies 
and  written  rules,  were  to  order  and  direct  how  every  thing 
was  to  be  done.  First  a  circular  ditch  was  dug,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  every  thing  that  is  reckoned  either  good  by  use,  or 
jiccessary  by  nature,  were  cast  into  it  ;  and  then,  each  bring- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  the  earth  of  the  country  whence  he 

*  The  two  broUiers  first  dificred  about  the  place  where  their  new 
city  was  to  be  biiUt,  and  referring'  the  matter  to  their  grandfather,  he 
advised  them  to  have  it  decided  by  aug-ury.  In  this  augury  Romulus 
imposed  upon  Remus :  and  when  the  former  prevailed  that  the  city 
should  be  built  upon  Mount  Palatine,  the  builders  being-  divided  into 
T.WO  companies,  were  no  better  than  two  factions.  At  last  liemus  in 
contempt  leapt  over  the  work,  and  said,  "  Just  so  wIH  the  enemy  leap 
over  it;"  whereupon  Celer  gave  him  a  deadly  blow,  and  answered, 
•'  In  this  manner  will  our  citizens  repulse  the  enemy."  Some  say 
thai  Romulus  was  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  that  he  would> 
liavv  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented'* 
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came,  tiirew  it  in  promiscuously.  This  ditcli  had  the  name 
of  Mundus,  the  same  with  that  of  the  universe.  In  the  next 
place  they  marked  out  the  city  like  a  circle  round  this  centre, 
and  the  founder  having  fitted  to  a  plough  a  brazen  plough- 
share, and  yoked  a  bull  and  cow,  himself  drew  a  deep  furrow- 
round  the  boundaries.  The  business  of  those  who  followed 
was  to  turn  all  the  clods  raised  by  the  plow  inwards  to  the 
city,  and  not  to  suffer  any  to  remain  outwards.  This  line  des- 
cribed the  compass  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and  the  walls 
is  a  space  called  by  contraction  Pomoerium,  as  lying  behind 
or  beyond  the  wall.  Where  they  designed  to  have  a  gate, 
they  took  the  ploughshare  out  of  the  groimd,  and  lifted  up 
the  plough,  making  a  break  for  it.  Hence  they  look  upon 
the  whole  wall  as  sacred,  except  the  gateways.  If  they  con- 
sidered the  gates  in  the  same  light  as  the  rest,  it  would  be 
deemed  unlaw^ful  either  to  receive  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
them,  or  to  carry  out  what  is  unclean. 

The  day  on  which  they  began  to  build  the  city  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  tw^enty-first  of  April,  and  was  cele- 
brated annually  by  the  Romans  as  the  birth-day  of  Rome.  At 
first  we  are  told,  they  sacrificed  nothing  that  had  life,  persuad- 
ed that  they  ought  to  keep  the  solemnity  sacred  to  the  birth 
of  their  country  pure  and  without  bloodshed.  On  that  day 
too,  we  are  informed,  there  was  a  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  attended  v^^ith  an  eclipse,  the  same  that  was  observed 
by  Antimachus  the  Teian  poet,  in  the  third  year  oi  the  sixth 
Olympiad. 

When  the  city  Avas  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger 
part,of  the  inhabitants  into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted 
of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  hoi^e,  and  was  cal- 
led a  Legion,  because  the  most  warlike  persons  were  select- 
ed. The  rest  of  the  multitude  he  called  The  ^People. 
An  hundred  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  he  took  for  his 
council,  wdth  the  title  of  Patricians,  and  the  whole  body  was 
called  the  Senate,  which  signifies  an  Assembly  of  Old  Men. 
Its  members  were  styled  Patricians,  because  as  some  say, 
they  were  fathers  of  freeborn  children ;  or  rather  according 
to  others,  because  they  themselves  had  fathers  to  show,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  rabble  that  first  fiocked  to 
the  city.  But  we  shall  be  nearer  the  truth,  if  we  conclude 
that  Romulus  styled  them  Patricians,  as  expecting  these  re- 
spectable persons  would  watch  over  those  in  humble  sta- 
tions with  a  paternal  care  and  regard  ;  and  teaching  the 
commonalty  in  their  turn  not  to  fear  or  envy  the  powei'  of 
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their  superiors,  but  to  behave  to  thcnT  with  iovc  and  respect, 
both  looking  upon  them  -as  Fathers,  and  honouring  them  with 
that  name.  For,  at  this  very  time,  Ibi'cign  nations  call  the 
Senators,  Lords,  but  the  Romans  themselves  call  them  Con- 
script Fathers,  a  style  of  greater  dignity  and  honour,  and 
withal  much  less  invidious.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  cal- 
led Fathers  only ;  but  afterwards,  when  more  w^ere  enrolled 
in  their  body.  Conscript  Fathers.  With  this  venerable  title, 
then,  he  distinguished  the  senate  from  the  people.  He  like- 
wise made  another  distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the 
commons,  calling  the  former  Patrons,  and  the  other  Clients, 
which  was  the  source  of  mutual  kindness  and  many  good  of- 
fices between  them  ;  for  the  Patrons  were,  to  those  they  had 
taken  under  their  protection,  counsellors  and  advocates  in 
their  suits  at  law,  and  advisers  and  assistants  on  all  occasions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Clients  failed  not  in  their  attentions, 
whether  they  were  to  be  shown  in  deference  and  respect,  or 
in  "providing  their  daughters  portions,  or  in  satisfying  their 
creditors,  if  their  circumstances  happened  to  be  narrow.  No 
law  or  magistrate  obliged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence  against 
his  Client,  or  the  Client  against  his  Patron.  But  in  after  times, 
though  the  other  claims  continued  in  full  force,  it  was  looked 
;i.pon  as  ungenerous  for  persons  of  condiiion  to  take  money 
of  those  below  them. 

In  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the  city,  as  Fa- 
bius  infoHftns  us,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  was  put  in  ex- 
ecution. Some  say  Romulus  himself,  who  was  naturally  war- 
like, and  persuaded  by  certain  oracles  that  the  Fates  had  de- 
creed Rome  to  obtain  her  greatness  by  military  achievements, 
began  hostilities  against  the  Sabines,  and  seized  only  thirty 
virgins,  being  more  desirous  of  war  than  of  wives  for  his 
people.  But  this  is  not  likely.  For,  as  he  saw  his  city  soon 
filled  with  inhabitants,  very  few  of  whom  were  married,  the 
greatest  part  consisting  of  a  mixed  rabble  of  mean  and  ob- 
scure persons,  to  whom  no  regard  was  paid,  and  who  were 
not  expecting  to  settle  in  any  place  whatever,  the  enterprise 
naturally  took  that  turn  ;  and  he  hoped  that  from  this  attempt, 
though  not  a  just  one,  some  alliance  and  union  with  the  Sa- 
bines would  be  obtained,  when  it  appeared  that  they  treated 
the  women  kindly.  In  order  to  this,  he  first  gave  out  that 
he  had  found  the  altar  of  some  god,  which  had  been  co- 
vered with  earth.  This  deity  they  called  Census,  or  God  of 
Counsel. 
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Upon  this  discovery,  Romulus  by  proclamation  appointed  a 
^lay  for  a  splendid  sacrifice,  -with  public  games  and  shows. 
31ultitudes  assembled  at  the  time,  and  he  himself  presided, 
sitting  among  his  nobles  clothed  in  purple.  As  a  signal  for 
the  assault,  he  was  to  rise,  gather  up  his  robe,  and  fold  it 
about  him..  Many  of  his  people  wore  swords  that  day,  and 
kept  their  eye  upon  him,  watching  for  the  signal,  which  was 
no  sooner  given  than  they  drev/  them,  and  rushing  on  with  a 
shout,  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  but  quietly  suf- 
fered the  men  to  escape.  Some  sa)  only  thirty  v/ere  carried 
off.  who  each  gave  nar..e  to  a  trioe  ;  but  Valerius  Antias 
Thakes  their  number  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  ac- 
cording to  Juba,  there  were  six  hundred  tiud  eighty-three, 
all  virgins.  This  was  the  best  apology  for  Romuius :  for 
they  had  taken  bat  one  m.anied  woman,  named  Hersilia, 
who  was  afterwards  chiefly  concerned  in  reconciling  them, 
and  her  they  took  by  mistake,  as  they  were  not  incited  to  this 
violence  by  lust  or  injustice,  but  by  their  desire  to  conciliate 
and  unite  the  tv.o  natioiisin  che  strongest  tie. 

The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  but 
they  dwelt  in  unwalled  towns,  thinking  it  became  them,  who 
were  a  colony  of  the  La-cedsemonians,  to  be  bold  and  fearless. 
But  as  they  saw  themselves  bound  by  such  pledges,  and 
were  very  solicitous  for  their  daughters,  they  sent  anbassa- 
dors  to  Romulus  with  moderate  and  equitable  demands—that 
he  should  return  them  the  young  w^omen,  and  disavow  the 
violence,  and  then  the  tv/o  nations  should  proceed  to  establish 
a  correspondence,  and  contract  alliances  in  a  friendly  and  le- 
gal way.  Romuius,  hovrever,  refused  to  part  with  the  young 
women,  and  entreated  the.  Sabines  to  give  their  sanction  to 
what  had  been  done,  whereupon  some  of  them  lost  time  in 
consulting  and  m.aking  preparations.  But  Acron,  king  of  the 
Ceninensia.ns,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  an  able  general,  suspected 
the  tendency  of  Romulus's  first  enterprises  ;  and,  when  he 
had  behaved  so  boldly  in  the  rape,  looked  upon  him  as  one 
who  w^ould  grow  formidable,  and  indeed  insufferable  to  his 
neighbours,  except  he  were  chastised.  Acron  therefore  went 
to  seek  the  enemy,  and  Romulus  prepared  to  receive  him. 
When  they  came  in  sight,  and  had  w^ell  viewed  each  other, 
a  challenge  for  a  single  combat  was  pxiutually  given,  their 
forces  standing  under  arms  in  silence.  Romulus  on  this  oc- 
casion made  a  vow,  that  if  he  conquered  his  enemy,  he  would 
himself  dedicate  his  adversary's  arms  to  Jupiter  ;  in  conse- 
q'lence  of  which,   he  both  overcame  Acron.  and  afier  battle 
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was  joined,  routed  his  army,  and  took  his  city.  But  he  did  no 
injury  to  its  inhabitants,  unless  it  were  such  to  order  them  to 
demolish  their  houses  and  follow  him  to  Rome,  as  citizens  en- 
titled to  equal  privileges  with,  the  rest.  Indeed,  there  was  no- 
thing that  contributed  more  to  the  greatness  of  Rosi^e,  than 
that  she  was  always  uniting  and  incorporating  with  herself 
those  whom  she  conquered. 

Romulus  having  considered  how  he  should  perform  his 
vow  in  the  most  acceptable  mc.nner  to  Jupiter,  and  withal 
make  the  procession  most  agreeable  to  his  people,  cut  down 
a  great  oak  that  grew  in  the  cau'p,  and  hewed  it  into  the  fi- 
gure of  a  trophy ;  to  this  he  fastened  Acron's  whole  suit  of 
armour,  disposed  in  its  proper  form.  Then  he  put  on  his  own 
robes,  and  wearing  a  laurel  crown  on  his  head,  his  hair  grace- 
fully flovving,  he  took  the  trophy '  erect  upon  his  right 
shoulder,  and  so  marched  on,  singing  the  song  of  victory 
before  his  troops,  y/hich  followed  completely  armed,  while 
the  citizens  received  him  with  joy  and  admiration.  This  pro- 
cession was  the  origin  and  model  of  future  triumphs.  The 
trophy  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  so  called  from 
the  Latin  wordymr<?,  to  smite ;  for  Romulus  had  prayed  that 
he  might  have  power  to  smite  his  adversary  and  kill  him. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ceninenses,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Sabincs  were  busied  in  preparations,  the  people  of  Fidense, 
Crustumcrium,  and  Antemnae,  united  against  the  Romans. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they  were  likewise  defeated,  and 
surrendered  to  Romulus  their  cities  to  be  spoiled,  their  lands 
10  be  divided,  and  themselves  to  be  transplanted  to  Rome. 
All  the-  lands  thus  acquired  he  distrib\Ucd  among  the  citi- 
zens, except  v/hat  belonged  to  th'*  parents  of  the  stolen  vir- 
gins ;  for  those  he  left  in  possession  of  their  former  owners. 
The  rest  of  the  Sabines,  enraged  at  this,  appointed  Tatius 
their  general,  and  carried  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
city  was  difficult  of  access,  having  a  strong  garrison  on  the 
hill  where  the  capitol  now  stands,  commanded  by  Tarpeius. 
Tarpeia,  the  governor's  daughter,  charmed  with  tlic  golden 
bracelets  of  the  Sabnu.fe,  betrayed  the  fort  into  their  liands, 
and  asked,  in  return  for  her  treason,  what  they  wore  on  their 
left  arms.  Tatius  agreeing  to  (he  conditio]^.,  she  opened  one 
of  the  gates  by  night,  and  let  in  the  Sabines.  It  seems  it  was 
not  the  sentiment  of  Antigonus  alone,  who  said  "  lie  loved 
men  while  they  were  betraying,  hut  hated  them  wlicn  they 
had  betrayed  ;"  nor  of  Caesar,  who  said,  in  tlic  case  of  Khyn)ital- 
ccs  the  Thracian,  "  He  loved  the  treason,  but  hated  tire  trai- 
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lor;"  but  men  are  commonly  aifectecl  towards  villains,  whom 
they  have  occasion  for,  just  as  they  are  towards  venomous  crea- 
tures, which  they  have  need  of  for  their  poison  and  tiieir  gall. 
While  they  are  of  use  they  love  them,  but  abhor  them  when 
their  purpose  is  effected.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Ta- 
tius  with  regard  to  Tarpeia,  when  he  ordered  the  Sabines  to 
remember  their  promise,  and  to  grudge  her  nothing  which 
they  had  on  their  left  arms.  He  was  the  first  to  take  off  his 
bracelet,  and  throw  it  to  her  and  with  that  his  shield.  As 
every  one  did  the  same,  she  ^vus^  overpowered  by  the  gold 
and  shields  thrown  upon  her,  and,  sinking  under  the  weight, 
expired.  Tarpeius,  too,  was  t&-ken  and  condemned  by  E.omu- 
lus  for  treason,  as  Juba  writes,  after  Sulpitius  (ialba. 

The  Sabines  thus  possessed  of  the  fort,  Roniulus  in  great 
fury  offered  them  battle,  which  Tatius  did  not  decline,  as  he 
saw  he  had  a  place  of  strength  to  retreat  to,  in  case  he  ^vas 
Vv'orsted ;  and,  indeed,  the  spot  on  v/hich  he  was  to  engage, 
being  surrounded  with,  hills,  seemed  to  promise  on  both  sides 
a  shurp  and  bloody  contest,  because  it  was  so  confined,  and 
the  outlets  were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to  fly 
or  to  pursue.  It  happened,  too,  that  a  few  days  before,  the 
river  had  overiiowed,  and  left  a  deep  mud  on  the  plain  where 
the  forum  now  stands,  wiilch,  as  it  v/as  covered  with  a  crust, 
v/as  not  easily  discoverable  by  the  eye,  but  at  the  same  time 
vvas  soft  underneath,  and  impassable.  The  Sabines,  igiiorant 
of  this,  were  pushing  forward  into  it,  but  by  good  fortune 
v/ere  prevented.  For  Curtius,  a  man  of  high  distinction  and 
spirit,  being  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  advanced  a  conside- 
rable way  before  the  rest ;  presently  his  horse  plunged  into 
the  slough,  and  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to  disengage 
him,  encouraging  him  with  his  voice,  and  uro-ing  him  with 
blows;  but,  finding  all  ineffectual,  he  quitted  him,  and  sav- 
ed himself.-  From  him  the  place,  to  this  very  time,  is  call- 
ed the  Curtian  Lake.  The  Sabines,  having  escaped  this 
danger,  began  the  fight  with  great  bravery.  The  victory  in- 
clined to  neither  side,  though  many  were  slain,  among  the  rest 
Hostiiius,  who,  they  say,  was  husband  to  Hersilia,  and  grand- 
father to  that  Hostiiius  who  reigned  after  Numa.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  there  were  many  other  battles  in  a  short  time,  but 
the  most  memorable  was  the  last ;  in  which  Romulus  having 
received  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  a  stone  w^as  almost  beat- 
en down  to  the  ground,  and  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my ;  then  the  Romans  gave  way,  and  were  driven  from  the 
plain  a-5  far  as  the  Palatine  Hill.  Ey  this  time  Romulus  recover- 
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in.f^from  the  shock,  endeavoured  by  force  to  stop  the  men  in 
tlieir  flight,  and  ioudly  called  upon  them  to  stand  and  renew 
the  engagement.  ]kit  when  he  saw  the  rout  was  general, 
and  that  no  one  had  courage  to  face  about,  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  pray  en  lo  Jupiter  to  stop  the  ar- 
my, and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  Roman  cause,  which 
was  now  in  extreme  danger.  When  the  prayer  was  ended, 
irsany  of  the  fugitives  were  struck  with  reverence  for  their 
king,  and  their  fear  was  changed  into  courage.  They  first  stop- 
ped where  now  stands  the  Teu>ple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  so  called 
from  his  putting  a  stop  to  their  flight.  There  they  engaged 
again,  and  repulsed  the  Sabines  as  far  as  the  palace  now  called 
Regia,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

When  they  were  preparing  here  to  renew  the  combat  with 
the  sao-e  animosity  c.s  at  first,  their  ardour  was  repressed  by 
an  astonishing  spectacle.  The  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  that 
had  been  forcibly  carried  off,  rushed  with  loud  cries  and  la- 
mentations, like  persons  distracted,  anndst  the  drawn  swords, 
and  over  the  dead  bodies,  to  come  at  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, some  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms,  some  darting 
forward  with  dishevelled  hair,  but  all  calling  by  turns  both 
npon  the  Sabines  and  Romans  by  the  tcnderest  names.  Both 
parties  were  extremely  moved,  and  room  was  made  for  them 
between  the  two  armies.  Their  lamentations  pierced  to  the 
uti.ost' ranks,  and  all  were  deeply  affected,  particularly  when 
th^*  upbraiding  and  complaints  ended  in  supplication  and 
entreaty.  "  What  great  injury  have  we  done  you,"  said  they, 
"  that  we  have  suffered,  and  do  still  suffer  so  many  miseries  ? 
^Ve  vrere  carried  off,  by  those  vv'ho  now  have  us,  violently 
and  illegally  ;  after  this  violence  we  were  so  long  neglected 
by  our  brothers,  our  fathers,  and  relations,  that  we  were  ne- 
cessitated to  unite  in  the  strongest  ties  with  those  that  were 
the  objects  of  our  hatred,  and  we  arc  now  brought  to  tremble 
for  the  men  that  had  injured  us  so  much,  Mdien  we  see  them 
in  danger,  and  to  lament  them  when  they  fall.  For  you  came 
not  to  deliver  us  from  violence  while  virgins,  or  to  avenge  our 
cause  ;  but  now  you  tear  the  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
the  mothers  from  their  children,  an  assistance  more  grievous 
to  us  than  all  your  neglect  and  disregard.  Such  love  we  ex- 
perienced from  them,  and  such  com.p.ission  from  you.  Were 
the  war  undertaken  in  some  other  cause,  yet  surely  you  would 
stop  its  ravages  for  us,  who  have  made  you  faihers-in-law 
tmd  grand-fathers,  or  otherwise  placed  you  in  some  near  affi- 
nity to  thosc-whom  you  seek  to  destroy.     But  if  the  war  be 
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fur  us,  lake  us,  ^vith  your  sons-in-law  and  their  children, -and. 
restore  us  to  our  parents  and  kindred ;  but  do  not,  we,  be- 
seech you,  rob  us  of  our  children  and  husbands,  lest- we  be-, 
come  captives  again."  Hersilia  having-  said  a  great  deal  to 
this  purpose,  and  others  joining  in  the  same  request,  a  truce 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  gencrids  proceeded  to  a  confer- 
ence. In  the  meantime  the  women  presented  their  husbands 
and  children  to  their  fathers  and  brothers,  brought  refresh- 
ments to  those  that  wanted  them,  and  carried  the  wounded 
home  to  be  cured.  Here  they  showed  them,  that  they  had 
the  ordering  of  their  own  houses,  what  attention  their  hus- 
bands paid  them,  and  in  what  respect  and  indulgence  they- 
were  treated.  Upon  this  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  were,  that  such  of  the  Vv'omen  as  chose  to 
remain  with  their  husbands  should  be  exempt  from  all  labour 
and  drudgery,  except  spinning ;  that  the  city  should  be  inha- 
bited by  the  Romans  and  SabineS  in  common,  with  the  name 
Rome,  from  Romulus  ;  but  that  all  the  citizens,  from  Cures, 
the  capital  of  the  Sabines,  should  be  called  Quirites  ;  and  that 
the  regal  power,  and  the  command  of  the  army,  should  be 
equally  shared  between  them. 

The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  an 
hundred  additional  senators  were  elected  from  among  the 
Sabines,  and  the  legions  v/ere  to  consist  of  six  thousand  foot, 
and  six  hundred  horse.  The  people,  too,  were  divided  into 
three  tribes,  called  Rhamnenses,  from  Romulus ;  Tatienses 
from  Tatius ;  and  Lucerenses,  from  the  Lucus  or  Grove, 
where  the  a.sylum  stood,  w-hither  many  had  fled,  and  were 
admitted  citizens.  That  they  were  precisely  three,  appears 
from  the  very  name  of  Tribes,  and  that  of  their  chief  offi- 
cers, who  were  called  Tribunes.  Each  tribe  contained  ten 
Curies^  or  Wards,  which  some  say  were  called  after  the  Sa- 
bine women.  But  this  seems  to  be  false,  for  many  of  them 
have  their  names  from  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  wiiich 
were  assigned  to  them.  Many  honourable  privileges,  how- 
ever, were  conferred  upon  the  women,  some  of  which  were 
these  :  That  the  men  should  give  them  the  ^vay  wherever  they 
met  them  :  that  they  should  not  mention  an  obscene  word,  or 
appear  naked  before  them  ;  that,  in  case  of  their  killing  any 
person,  they  should  not  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  judges ; 
and  that  their  children  should  wear  an  ornament  about  their 
necks,, called  Bulla,  from  its  likeness  to  a  bubble,  and  a  gar- 
ment bordered  v/ith  purple.  The  tv/o  kings  did  not  present- 
ly unite  their  councils,  each  meeting,  for  some  time,  their 
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hundred  senators  apart;  but  afterwards  they  ali  assembled 
together.  Tatius  dwelt  where  the  temple  Moneta  now 
stands,  and  Romulus  by  the  steps  of  the  fair  Shore  as  they 
are  called,  at  the  descent  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Great 
Circus. 

The  Sabines  received  the  Roman  months.  All  that  is  of 
importance  on  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Nuirva. 
Romulus,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  their  shields,  making 
an  alteration  in  his  own  armour,  and  th;it  of  the  Romans,  who 
before  wore  bucklers  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  They 
inutually  celebrated  each  other's  feats  and  sacrifices,  not  abo- 
lishing those  of  either  nation,  but  over  and  abcve  appointing 
some  new  ones  ;  one  of  M'hich  was  the  Matronaiia,  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  women,  for  their  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  another  the  Carmentalia. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatius,  soii;e  of  his  friends 
and  kinsmen  meeting  certain  amb.»ssadors  who  were  going 
from  Laurentum  to  Rome,  atten.pted  to  rob  them  on  the 
road,  and,  as  they  would  not  suffer  it,,  but  stood  in  their  own 
defence,  killed  them.  As  this  was  iin  atrocious  crime,  Ro- 
mulus required  that  those  \\iio  comi^.-itted  it  should  innnedi- 
ately  be  punished,  but  Tatius  hesitated  iincl  put  il  o-^".  Ihis 
w^as  the  first  occasion  of  any  open  variance  between  them ; 
for  till  now  they  had  behaved  themselves  as  if  directed  by  one 
soul  and  the  administration  had  been  carried  on  Avith  ali  pos- 
sible unanimity.  The  relations  of  those  that  were  murder- 
ed finding  they  could  have  no  legal  redress  from  Tatius,  fell 
r.pon  him  and  slew  him,  at  Lavinium,  as  he  was  oftering  sa- 
crifice with  Romulus  :  buttiicy  conducted  Romulus  back  with 
applause,  asa  prince  who  paid  a  proper  regard  to  justice.  To  the 
.  body  of  Tatius  he  gave  an  honourable  interment,  at  Armilustri- 
\im,  on  Mount  Aventine ;  but  he  took  no  care  to  revenge  his 
death  on  the  persons  who  killed  him.  Some  historians  write, 
that  the  Laurentians  in  great  terror  gave  up  the  murderers  of 
Tatius :  but  Romulus  let  them  go,  saying,  '^  Blood  with 
blood  should  be  repaid."  This  occasioned  a  report,  and  in- 
deed a  strong  suspicion,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of 
his  partner  in  the  government.  None  of  these  things  how- 
ever, occasioned  any  dibturbance  or  sedition  among  the  Sa- 
bines ;  ijut  partly  out  of  regard  for  Koniuius,  partly  out  of 
fear  of  his  power,  or  because  they  reverenced  him  as  a  god, 
they  all  continued  well  afiected  to  him.  1  his  veneration  for 
lum  extended  to  many  other  nations.  The  ancient  Latins 
ncnt  ambassadors,  and  entered  into  a  league  and  alliance  witli 
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him.  Fidenae,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  took, 
as  some  say,  by  sending  a  body  of  horse  before,  with  orders  to 
br^ak  the  hinges  of  the  gates,  and  then  appearing  unexpected- 
ly in  person.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the  Fidenates  first  attack- 
ed and  ravaged  the  Roman  territories,  and  were  carrying  off 
considerable  booty,  when  Romulus  lay  in  ambush  for  them, 
cut  many  of  them'off,  and  took  their  city.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, demolish  it,  but  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  sent  into 
it  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April. 

x\fter  this,  a  plague  broke  out,  so  fatal,  that  people  died  of 
it,  without  any  previous  sickness;  while  the  scarcity  of  fruits, 
and  barreness  of  the  cattle  added  to  the  calamity.  It  rained 
blood  too  in  the  city  ;  so  that  their  unavoidable  sufferings 
were  increased  with  supernatural- terrors :  and  when  the  de- 
struction spread  itself  to  Laurentum,  then  all  agreed  it  was 
for  neglecting  to  do  justice  to  the  murderers  of  the  ambas- 
sadors and  of  Tatius,  that  the  divine  vengeance  pursued  both 
cities.  Indeed  when  those  murderers  were  given  up  and 
punished  by  both  parties,  their  calamities  visibly  abated  ;  and 
Romulus  purified  the  city  with  lustrations,  which  they  tell 
us,  are  yet  celebrated  at  the  Ferentine  gate.  Before  the  pes- 
tilence ceased,  the  people  of  Cameria  attacked  the  Romans, 
and  over-ran  the  country;,  thinking  them  incapable  of  resist- 
ance by  reason  of  the  sickness.  But  Romulus  soon  met  them 
in  the  field,  gave  them  battle,  in  which  he  killed  six  thou- 
sand of  them,  took  their  city,  and  transplanted  half  its  re- 
maming  inhabitants  to  Rome  ;  adding,  on  the  first  of  August, 
to  those  he  left  in  Cameria,  double  their  number  from  Rame. 
So  many  people  had  he  to  spare  in  about  sixteen  years  time 
from  the  building  of  the  city.  Among  other  spoils,  he  carried 
from  Cameria  a  chariot  of  brass,  which  he  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  placing  upon  it  his  own  statue  crov/ned  bv 
Victory. 

His  affair?  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part  of  his  neigh- 
bours submitted,  satisfied,  if  they  could  but  live  in  peace:  but 
the  more  powerful,  dreading  or  envying  Romulus,  thought 
ihey  should  not  by  any  means  let  him'  go  unnoticed,  but  op- 
pose and  put  a  stop  to  his  growing  greatness.  The  Veientes, 
who  had  a  strong  city  and  extensive  country,  were  the^first 
of  the  Tuscans  who  began  the  war,  demanding  Fidenas  as 
their  property.  But  it  v/as  not  only  unjust,  but  ridiculous, 
that  they  who  had  given  the  people  of  Fidenss  no  assistance 
in  the  greatest  extreraiiies,  but  had  suffered  them  to  perish 
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should  challenge  iheh-  houses  aiul  huicls  now  in  tiic  po'sses 
.-.ion  of  other-masters.  Romuhis,  therefore,  eyave  them  a  con- 
temptuous answer  ;  upon'\vhich  they  divided  ihcir  forces  into 
cwo  bodies  ;  one  attacked  the  g-arrison  of  Fidenir,  and  the 
other  M'ent  to  mcet> Romulus.  That  which  went  against  Fi- 
denje,  defeated  the  Romans,  andkilled  two  thousand  of  them  ; 
but  the  other  was  beaten  by  Romulus  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  eight  tl:ous:\tid  men.  They' gave  battle,  however,xonce 
more  at  Fidcnae,  where  all  allow  the  victory  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  Romulus  himself,  whose  skill  and  courage  were  then 
remarkably  displayed,  and  whose  strength  and  swiftness  ap- 
peared more  than  human.  But  what  some  report,  is  entirely 
fabulous,  c>nd  utterly  incredible,  that  there  fell  that  day  four- 
teen thousand  men,  above  half  of  whom  Romulus  slew  with 
his  own  hand.  For  even  the  Messenians  seem  to  have  been 
extravagant  in  their  boasts,  when  they  tell  us  Aristdmenes 
ofiered  a  hecatomb  three  several  times,  for  havingas  often  kill- 
ed a  hundred  Laced ^^emornans.  After  the  Veientes  were 
thus  ruined,  Romulus  suffered  the  scattered  remains  to  es« 
cape,  and  marched  directly  to  their  city.  The  hihabitants 
could  not  bear  up  after  so  dreadful  a  blow,  but  humbly  sueing 
for  a  peace,  obtained  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  by  giving 
up  a  considerable  part  of  their  territory  called  Septempagium, 
which  signifies  a  district  of  seven  towns,  together  with  the 
salt  pits  by  the  river  ;  besides  which,  they  delivered  into  his 
hands  iifty  of  their  nobility  as  hostages.  He  triumphed  for  this 
on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  leading  up,  among  many  other 
captives,  the  general  of  the  Veientes,  a  man  in  years,  who 
seemed  on  this  occasion,  not  to  have  behaved  with  the  pru- 
dence which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  age.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  to  this  day,  when  they  offer  a  sacrifice  for  victory, 
they  lead  an  old  man  through  the  forum  to  the  capitol,  in  a 
boy's  robe,  edged  with  purple,-  with  a  bulla  about  his  neck  ; 
and  the  herald  cries  "  Sardians  to  be  sold ;"  for  the  Tuscans 
are  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Sardians,  and  A'cii  is  a  city  of 
Tuscany. 

This'was  the  last  of  the  wars  of.  Romulus.  After  this  he 
behaved  as  almost  all  nien  do,  who  rise  by  some  great  and  un- 
expected good  fortune  to  dignity  and  power  ;  for,  exalted  with 
his  exploits,  and  loftier  in  his  sentiments,  he  dropped  his  po- 
pular ufiability,  and  assurnedthe  monarch  to  an  odious  degree. 
He  gave  the  first  oifence  by  his  dress  ;  his  habit  being  a  pur- 
ple vest,  over  which  he  wore  a  robe  bordered  ^vith  purple. 
He  gave  audience  in  a  chair  of  state.     He  hadalvvays  about 
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him  a  nnmber  of  young  men  called  Celeres,  from  their  des- 
patch in  doing  business  ;  and  before  him  went  men  with  staves 
to  keep  off'  the  populace,  who  also  w^ore  thongs  of  leather  at 
their  girdles,  ready  to  bind  directly  any  person  he  should  or- 
der to  be  bound. 

When  his  grandfather,  Numitor,  died  in  Alba,  though  the 
crown  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  yet,  to  please  the  peo- 
ple, he  left  the  administration  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  over 
the  Sabines  (in  Rome)  he  appointed  yearly  a  particular  ma- 
gistrate ;  thus  teaching  the  great  men  of  Home  to  seek  a  free 
commonwealth  without  a  king,  and  by  turns  to  rule  and  to  obey. 
For  now  the  patricians  had  no  share  in  the  government,  but 
qnly  an  honourable  title  and  appearance,  assembling  in  the 
senate -house  more  for  form  than  business.  There,  with  silent 
attention,  they  heard  the  king  give  his  orders,  and  differed  only 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this,  that  they  went  home  with 
the  first  knowledge  of  what  was  determined.  This  treatment 
they  digested  as  well  as  they  could  ;  but  when,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, he  divided  the  conquered  lands  among  the  soldiers, 
and  restored  the  Veientes  their  hostages  without  the  consent 
or  approbation  of  the  senate,  they  considered  it  as  an  intole* 
rable  insult.  Hence  arose  strong  suspicions  against  them,  and 
Romulus  soon  after  unaccountably  disappeared.  This  happen- 
ed on  the  7th  of  July. 

As  IX)  part  of  his  body,  or  even  his  garments  could  be  found, 
some  conjectured,  that  the  senators  who  were  convened  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him ;  after 
which  each  carried  a  part  away  under  his  gown.  Others  say, 
that  his  death  did  not  happen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  nor  in 
the  presence  of  the  senators  only,  but  while  he  was  holding 
an  assembly  of  the  people  without  the  city,  at  a  place  called 
the  Goat's-Marsh.  The  air  on  that  occasion  was  suddenly 
convulsed  and  altered  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  for  the  light 
of  the  sun  failed,  and  they  were  involved  in  an  astonishing 
darkness,  attended  on  every  side  with  dreadful  thunderings, 
and  tempestuous  winds.  The  multitude  then  dispersed  and 
fled,  but  the  nobility  gathered  into  one  body.  When  the  tem° 
pest  was  over,.-  and  the  light  appeared  again,  the  people  re- 
turned to  the  same  place,  and  a  very  anxious  inquiry  was  made 
for  the  king  ;  but  the  patricians  would  not  suffer  them  to  look 
closely  into  the  matter.  They  commanded  them  to  honour 
and  worship  Romuiusj^^  who  was  caught  up  to  Heaven,  and 
who,  as  he  had  been  a  gracious  king,  would  be  to  the  Ro- 
mans a  propitious  deity^  Upon  this  the  multitude,  went  away 
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with  great  satisfaction,  and  worshipped  him,  in  hopes  of  his 
favour  and  protection.  Some,  however,  searching  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  affair,  gave  the  patricians  no  small  uneasiness  ; 
they  even  accused  them  of  imposing  upon  the  people  a  ridi- 
culous tale,  Avhenthey  had  murdered  the  king  with  their  own 
hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator,  wc  are  told, 
of  great  distinction,  and  famed  for  sanctity  of  manners,  Julius 
Proculus  by  name,  who  came  from  Alba  with  Romulus,  and 
had  been  his  faithful  friend,  went  into  the  Forum,  and  declar- 
ed upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  befm^e  all  the  people,  that  as 
he  was  travelling  on  the  road,  Romulus  met  him,  in  a  form 
more  noble  and  august  than  ever,  and  clad  inbright  and  dazzling 
armour.  Astonished  at  the  sight,  he  said  to  him,  "  For  what 
misbehaviour  of  ours,  O  king,  or  by  what  accident  have  you 
-SO  untimely  left  us,  to  labour  under  the  heaviest  calumnies, 
and  the  whole  city  to  sink  under  unexpressible  sorrow  1"  To 
which  he  answered,  "  It  pleased  the  gods,  my  good  Proculus, 
that  we  should  dwell  with  men  for  a  time  ;  and  after  having 
founded  a  city  which  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  glorious 
in  the  world,  return  to  heaven,  from  whence  he  came.  Fare- 
wel  then,  and  go,  tell  the  Romans,  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
temperance  and  fortitude,  they  shall  attain  the  highest  pitch 
of  human  greatness,  and  I,  the  god  Quirinus,  will  ever  be 
propitious  to  you."  Thi>s,  by  the  character,  and  oath  of  the 
relater,  gained  credit  with  the  Romans,  who  were  caught  with 
the  enthusiasm,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  inspired  ;  and, 
far  from  contradicting  what  they  had  heard,  bade  adieu  to  all 
their  suspicions  of  the  nobility,  united  in  the  deifying  of  Qui- 
rinus, and  addressed  their  devotions  to  him.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  been  fifty-four  years  of  agej  and  in  the  thirty-eighth 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  taken  Irom  the  world. 
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Flourished  7T7  years  befare  Christ. 

OF  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver,  we  have  nothing  to  relate 
that  is  certain  and  uncontroverted.  For  there  are  different 
accounts  of  his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and  especially  of 
the  laws  and  form  of  government  which  he  established.  But 
least  of  all  are  the  times  agreed  upon  when  this  great  man  lived. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  select  such  circumstances  as 
are  related  by  authors  of  the  greatest  credit. 

Simonides,  the  poet,  tells  us,  that  Prytanis,  not  Eunomus, 
Was  father  to  Lycurgus.  But  most  writers  give  us  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Lycurgus  and  Eunomus  in  a  different  manner ; 
for,  according  to  them,  Sous  was  the  son  of  Patrocles,  and 
grandson  of  Aristodemus ;  Eurytion  the  son  of  Sous,  Pryta- 
nis of  Eurytion,  and  Eunomus  of  Prytanis  ;  to  this  Eunomus 
was  born  Polydectes,  by  a  former  wife,  and  by  a  second,  nam- 
ed Dianassa,  Lycurgus.  Eutychidas,  however,  says  Lycurgus 
was  the  sixth  from  Patrocles,  and  the  eleventh  from  Flercuies. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  ajicestors  was  Sous,  under 
whom  the  Lucedsemonians  made  the  Helotes  their  slaves,  and 
gained  an  extensive  tract  of  land  from  the  Arcadians.  Of 
this  Sous  it  is  related,  that,  being  besieged  by  the  Clitorians 
in  a  difficult  post  where  there  was  no  water,  he  agreed  to  give 
up  all  his  conquests,  provided  that  himself  and  all  his  army 
should  drink  of  the  neighbouring  spring.  When  these  con- 
ditions were  sworn  to,  he  assembled  his  forces,  and  offered 
his  kingdom  to  the  man  that  w^ould  forbear  drinking  ;  not  one 
of  them,  however,  could  deny  himself,  but  they  all  drank. 
Then  Sous  vv^ent  down  to  the  spring,  and  having  only  sprink- 
led his  face  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  off,  and  still 
held  the  country,  because  a// had  not  drank.  Though  he  was 
highly  honoured  for  this,  the  family  had  not  their  name  from 
him,  but  from  his  son  were  called  EurytionicU:  and  this,  be- 
cause Eurytion  seems  to  be  the  first  who  relaxed  the  s|pict-= 
ness  of  kingly  government,  inclining  to  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  ingratiating  himself  with  them.  Upon  this  re- 
laxation, their  encroachments  increased,  and  the  succeeding 
kings,  either  becoming  odious,  treating  them  with  greater  ri- 
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gour,  or  else  giving  way  through  weakness,  or  in  hopes  of 
favour,  for  a  long  time  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  in 
Sparta  ;  by  which  one  of  its  kings,  the  father  of  Lyeurgus, 
lost  his  life.  For  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  part  some- 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  a  fray,  he  received  a  wound  by 
a  kitchen  knife,  of  which  he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
eldest  son  Polydectes, 

But  he  also  dying  soon  after,  the  general  voice  called  Ly- 
eurgus to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and  he  actually  did  so,  till  it  ap- 
peared that  his  brother's  widow  was  pregnant.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  this,  he  declared  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to 
her  issue,  provided  it  were  male,  and  he  kept  the  administra- 
tion in  his  hands  only  as  his  guardian.  Soon  after  the  queen 
made  him  a  private  overture,  that  she  would  destroy  her  child 
upon  condition  that  he  would  marry  her  when  king  of  Sparta. 
Though  he  detested  her  wickedness,  he  said  nothing  against 
the  proposal,  but,  pretending  to  approve  it,  charged  her  not  to 
take  any  drugs  lest  she  should  endanger  her  own  health  or 
life  ;  for  he  would  take  care  that  the  child  as  soon  as  born, 
shovild  be  destroyed.  Thus  he  artfully  drew  on  the  woman 
to  her  full  time,  when  he  sent  persons  to  attend  and  watch  her, 
with  orders,  if  it  were  a  girl,  to  give  it  to  the  women,  but  if 
a  boy,  to  bring  it  to  him,  in  whatever  business  he  might  be 
engaged.  It  happened  that  he  was  at  supper  with  the  magis- 
trates when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  his  servants,  who 
were  present,  carried  the  child  to  him.  When  he  received 
it,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  company,  Sfiartans  see 
here  Tjoiir  neiv-born  king.  He  then  laid  him  down  upon  the 
chair  of  state,  and  named  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy 
and  admiration  of  his  magnanimity  and#justice,  testified  by  all 
present.  Thus  the  reign  of  Lyeurgus  lasted  only  eight 
months.  But  the  citizens  had  a  great  veneration  for  him 
on  other  accounts,  and  there  were  more  that  paid  him  their 
attentions,  and  were  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  out  of 
regard  to  his  virtues,  than  those  that  obeyed  him  as  a  guar- 
dian to  the  king,  and  director  of  the  administration.  There 
were  not,  however,  wanting  those  that  envied  him,  and  op- 
posed his  advancement,  as  too  high  for  so  young  a  man  ;  par- 
ticularly the  relations  and  friends  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
seefeied  to  have  been  treated  with  contempt.  Her  brother 
Leonidas  one  day  boldly  attacked  him  with  virulent  language, 
and  scrupled  not  to  tell  him,  that  he  was  well  assured  that  he 
would  soon  be  king ;  thus  preparing  suspicions,  and  matter 
of  accusation  against  Lyeurgus,  in  case  any  accident  should 
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oeial  the  king.  Insinuations  of  tiie  .same  kind  were  like- 
wise spread  by  the  queen-mother.  Moved  with  this  ill-treat- 
ment, and  fearing  some  dark  design,  he  determined  to  get 
clear  of  all  supicion,  by  travelling  into  other  countries,  till 
his  nephew  should  be  grown  up,  and  have  a  son  to  succeed  him 
in  the  kmgdom. 

He  set  sail,  therefore,  and  landed  in  Crete.  There,  having 
observed  the  forms  of  governrnxcnt,  and  conversed  with  the 
most  illustrious  personages,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of 
some  of  their  laws,  and  resolved  at  his  return  to  introduce 
them  into  Sparta.  Some  others  he  rejected.  Among  the 
friends  he  gained  in  Crete,  was  Thales,  whom  he  had  interest 
enough  to  persuade  to  go  and  settle  at  Sparta.  Thales  was 
famed  for  his  wisdom  and  political  abilites :  he  was  vvithal  a 
lyric  poet,  who,  under  colour  of  exercising  his  art,  performed 
as  great  things  as  the  most  excellent  lav/givers.  For  his  odes 
were  so  many  persuasives  to  obedience  and  unanimity ;  as  by 
means  of  melody  and  nunibers  they  had  great  grace  and  pow- 
er, they  softened  insensibly  the  manners  of  the  audience, 
diew  them  oif  from  the  animosities  which  then  prevailed, 
and  united  them  in  zeal  for  excellence  and  virtue.  So  that, 
in  some  measure,  he  prepared  the  way  for  Lycurgus  towards 
the  instruction  of  the  Spartans.  From  Crete  Lycurgus  pass- 
ed to  Asia,  desirous  to  compare  the  Ionian  expense  and  luxu- 
ry with  the  Cretan  frugality  and  hard  diet,  so  as  to  judge 
what  effect  each  had  on  their  manners  and  governments  ;  just 
as  physicians  compare  bodies  that  are  weak  and  sickly  wdth 
the  healthy  and  robust.  There  also,  probably,  he  met  with 
Homer's  poems,  which  were  preserved  by  the  posterity  of 
Cleophylus.  Observing  that  many  moral  sentences  and  much 
political  knowledge  were  intermixed  with  his  stories,  which 
had  an  irresistible  charm,  he  collected  them  into  one  body, 
and  transcribed  them  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  take  them 
home  wdth  him.  For  his  glorious  poetry  was  not  yet  fully 
known  in  Greece  ;  only  some  particular  pieces  were  in  a  few 
hands,  as  they  happened  to  be  dispersed.  Lycurgus  was  the 
first  who  made  them  generally  known.  The  Egyptians 
likewise  suppose  that  he  visited  t]\em  ;  and  as  of  all  their  in- 
stitutions he  was  most  pleased  with  their  distinguishing  the 
military  men  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  he  took  the  same 
method  at  Sparta,  and,  by  separating  from  these  the  mecha- 
nics and  artificers,  he  rendered  the  constitution  more  noble 
and  more  of  a  piece.  This  assertion  of  the  Egyptians  is  con- 
firmed by  sop.Te  of  the  Greek  writers. 
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The  Lacedaemonians  found  the  want  of  Lycurgus  when 
absent,  and  sent  many  embassies  to  entreat  him  to  return, 
For  they  perceived  that  their  kings  had  barely  the  title  and 
outward  appendages  of  royalty,  but  in  nothing  else  differed 
from  the  multitude  :  whereas  Lycurgus  had  abilities  from  na- 
ture to  guide  the  measures  of  government,  and  powers  of 
persuasion,  that  drew  the  hearts  of  men  to  him.  The  kings, 
however,  were  consulted  about  his  return,  and  they  hoped 
that  in  his  presence  they  should  experience  less  insolence 
amongst  the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  city  thus  disposed, 
he  immediately  applied  himself  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
the  constitution  ;  sensible  that  a  partial  change,  and  the  in- 
troducing of  some  new  laws,  would  be  of  no  advantage  ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  diseased  and  full  cf  bad  humours, 
whose  temperament  is  to  be  corrected  and  new-formed  by 
medicines,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a  new  regimen.  With 
these  sentiments  he  went  to  Delphi,  and  when  he  had  offer- 
ed sacrifice  and  consulted  the  god,  he  returned  with  that  ce- 
lebrated oracle,  in  which  the  priestess  called  him.  Beloved  of 
the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man.  As  to  his  request 
that  he  might  enact  good  laws,  she  told  him,  Apollo  had  heard 
his  request,  and  promised  that  the  constitution  he  should  esta- 
blish, would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the  world.  Thus  encou- 
raged, he  applied  to  the  nobility,  and  desired  them  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  work  ;  addressing  himself  privately  at  first  to 
his  friends,  and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  trying  tho  disposition 
of  others,  and  preparing  them  to  concur  in  the  business. 
When  matters  were  ripe,  he  ordered  thirty  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the  market-place  by  break  of  day, 
to  strike  terror  into  such  as  might  desire  to  oppose  him. 
Upon  the  first  alarm,  king  Charilaus,  apprehending  it  to  be 
a  design  against  his  person,  took  refuge  in  the  Chalcioicose  or 
Brazen  Temple.  But  he  was  soon  satisfied,  and  accepted  of 
their  oath.  Nay,  so  far  from  being  obstinate,  he  joined  in  the 
undertaking.  Indeed,  he  was  so  remarkable  for  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  disposition,  that  Archelaus,  his  partner  in  the 
throne,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  some  who  were  praising 
the  young  king.  Yes,  Charilaus  is  a  good  man  to  be  sure,  who 
cannot  Jind  in  his  heart  to  fiunish  the  bad.  Among  the  many 
new  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  first  and  most  important 
was  that  of  a  senate  ;  v/hich  sharing,  as  Plato  says,  in  the 
power  of  the  kings,  too  imperious  and  unrestrained  before, 
and  having  equal  authority  with  them,  was  by  tlie  means  of 
keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  modcratipn,  and  higldy 
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contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.  For  before,  it 
had  been  veering  and  unsettled,  sometimes  inclining  to  arbi- 
trary power,  and  sometimes  towards  a  pure  democracy  ;  but 
this  establishment  of  a  senate,  an  intermediate  body,  like 
ballast,  kept  it  in  a  just  equilibrium;  the  twenty-eight  se?ia- 
toi's  adhering  to  the  kings,  whenever  they  saw  the  peojile  too 
encroaching,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sup}iorting  the  jieojile, 
when  the  kings  attempted  to  make  themselves  absolute.  This, 
according  to  Aristotle,  was  the  number  of  Senators  fixed 
upon,  because  two  of  the  thirty  associates  of  Lycurgus  de- 
serted the  business  through  fear.  Sphserus  tells  us,  there 
vv^ere  only  twenty-eight  at  first  entrusted  with  the  design. 
But  I  rather  think,  just  so  many  senators  were  created, 
that,  together  with  the  two  kings,  the  whole  body  might 
consist  of  thirty  members. 

He  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  obtained 
from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its  behalf,  called  rhetra  or  the  de- 
cree. This  was  couched  in  very  ancient  and  uncommon 
terms,  which  interpreted,  ran  thus  :  When  you  have  built  a 
temple  to  the  Syllanian  Jupiter,  and  the  Syllanian  Minerva, 
divided  the  people  into  tribes  a.nd  classes,  aiid  established  a  se- 
nate of  thirty  persons,  including  the  two  kings,  ijou  shall  occa- 
sionally summon  the  peofile  to  an  assembly  between  Babyce  and 
Cnacion,  and  they  shall  have  the  determining  voice.  Babyce 
and  Cnacion  are  nov/  called  Oenus  :  but  Aristotle  thinks,  by 
Cnacion  is  meant  the  river,  and  by  Babyce  the  bridge.  Be- 
Uveen  these  they  held  their  asse^^-blies,  having  neither  halls, 
nor  any  kind  of  buildings  for  that  purpose.  These  things 
he  thought  of  no  advantage  to  their  councils,  but  rather  a 
disservice  :  as  they  distracted  the  attention,  and  turned  it  upon 
trifles,  on  observing  the  statues  and  pictures,  the  splendid 
roofs,  and  every  other  theatrical  ornament.  The  people, 
thus  assembled,  had  no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  debate, 
and  were  only  authorised  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  But  because, 
in  process  of  time,  the  people,  by  additions  or  retrenchments, 
changed  the  terms,  and  perverted  the  sense  of  the  decrees, 
the  kings  Polydoriis  and  Theopompus  inserted  into  the  rhe- 
tra this  clause  :  If  the  people  attempt  to  corrupt  any  law,  the 
senate  and  chiefs  shall  retire  :  that  is,  they  shall  dissolve  the 
assembly,  and  annul  the  alterations..  And  they  found  means 
to  persuade  the  Spartans  that  this  too  was  ordered  by  Apollo. 
Though  the  government  was  thus  tempered  by  Lycurgus, 
yet  soon  after,  it  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  whose  power 
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was  exercised  with  such  wantonness  and  violence,  that  ii 
Wanted  indeed  a  bridle,  as  Plato  expresses  it.  This  curb 
tbty  found  in  the  authority  of  the  Elihorl^  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  Elatus  was  the  first  invest- 
ed with  this  dignity  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus :  who, 
when  his  wife  upbraided  him,  that  he  would  leave  the  legal 
power  to  his  children  less  than  he  received  it,  replied,  J^'ay^ 
but  greater^  becauae  more  lasting.  And  in  fact,  the  prerogative, 
so  stript  of  all  extravagant  pretensions,  no  longer  occasioned 
either  envy  or  danger  to  its  possessors. 

A  second  and  bolder  political  enterprise  of  Lycurgus  was 
a  new  division  of  the  lands.  For  he  found  a  prodigious  ine- 
quality, the  city  overcharged  with  many  indigent  persons, 
who  had  no  land,  and  the  wealth  centered  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  Determined,  therefore,  to  root  out  the  evils  of  insolence, 
envy,  avarice,  and  luxury,  and  those  distempers  of  a  state 
still  more  inveterate  and  fatal,  I  mean  poverty  and  riches,  he 
persuaded  them  to  cancel-^ll  former  divisions  of  land,  and  to 
make  a  new  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  perfect: 
ly  equal  in  their  possessions  and  Avay  of  living.  Hence,  if  they 
were  ambitious  of  distinction,  they  might  seek  it  in  virtue,  as 
no  other  difi'erence  was  left  between  them,  but  that  which 
arises  from  the  dishonour  of  base,  and  the  praise  of  good  ac- 
tions. His  proposal  v/as  put  in  practice.  He  made  nine 
thousand  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which  he  distributed 
among  so  many  citizens,  and  thirty  thousand  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rest  of  Laconia.  Each  lot  was  capable  of  produ- 
cing (one  year  with  another)  seventy  bushels  of  grain  for 
each  man,  and  twelve  for  each  woman,  besides  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  oil  in  proportion.  Such  a  provision  they  thought 
sufficient  for  health  and  a  good  habit  of  body,  and  they  want- 
ed nothing  more.  A  story  goes  of  our  legislator,  that  some- 
time after,  returning  from  a  journey  through  the  fields  just 
reaped,  and  seeing  the  siiocks  standmg  parallel  and  equal,  he 
smiled,  and  said  to  some  who  were  by,  Ho^v  like  is  Laconia 
to  a?i  estate  iieivly  divided  among  many  brothers  ! 

After  this  he  attempted  to  divide  also  the  moveables,  in  or- 
der to  take  away  all  appearcane  of  inequality;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  goods  direct- 
ly taken  from  them,  and  therefore  adopted  another  method, 
counter-working  their  avarice  by  a  stratagem.  I'lrst  he 
stopped  the  currency  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  make  use  of  iron  money  only,  then  to  .a 
great  quantity  and  weight  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  very  small 


value  ;  so  that  to  lay  up  ten  miiKs,  a  whole  room  was  requir- 
ed, and  to  remove  it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  When 
this  became  current,  many  kinds  of  injustice  ceased  in  La- 
cedaemon.     Who  would  steal  or   take   a  bribe,  who  would 
defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty — when 
he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor,  if 
cut  in  pieces,  be  served  by  its  use  ?     For  we   are  told,  that 
when  hot,  they  quenched  it  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  brittle  and 
unmalleable,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any  other  service.   In 
the   next    place,  he   excluded   unprofitable  and  superfluous 
arts  ;  indeed,  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of  them  would 
have  fallen  of  themselves,  w^hen  the  new  money  took  place., 
as  the   manufactures   could  not  be   disposed  of.     Their  iron 
coin  would  not  pass  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  when  ridicul- 
ed and  despised,  so  that  the  Spartans  had  no  means  of  pur- 
chasing any  foreign  or  curious  wares,  nor  did  any  merchant 
ship  unlade  in  their  harbours.     There  were  not  even  to 'be 
found  in  all  their  country  either  sophists,  wandering  fortune- 
tellers, keepers  of  infamous  houses,  or  dealers  in  gold  and 
silver  trinkets,  because  there  was  no  money.     Thus  luxury, 
losing  by  degrees  the  means  that  cherished  and  suppored  it, 
died  away  of  itself ;  even  those  wiio  possessed  great  riches 
had  no  advantage  from  them,  since  they  could  not  be  display- 
ed in  public,  but  must  lie  useless  in  unregarded  repositories. 
Hence  it  was,  that  excellent  workmanship  was  shown  in  their 
useful  and  necessary  furniture,   as  beds,  chairs,   and  tables, 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  cup  called  cothon  was  highly  valued, 
particularly  in   campaigns  ;  for   the  water  which  must  then 
of  necessity  be  drank,  though  it  would  often  otherwise  offend 
the  sight,  had  its  muddiness  concealed  by  the  colour  of  the 
cup,  and  the  thick  part  stopping  at  the  shelving  brim,  it  came 
clearer  to  the  lips.   Of  these  improvements  the  lawgiver  was 
the  cause  ;  for  the  workmen  having  no  more  employment  in 
matters  of  mere  curiosity,  showed  the  excellency  of  their  art 
in  necessary  things. 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  luxury,  and  extermi- 
nate the  love  of  riches,  he  introduced  a  third  institution, 
which  was  wisely  enough  and  ingeniously  contrived.  This 
was  the  use  of  public  tables,  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common 
of  the  same  meat,  and  such  kinds  of  it  as  were  appointed  by  law. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  at  home,  upon 
expensive  couches  and  tables,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
butchers  and  cooks,  or  fatten  like  voracious  animals  in  pri-- 
vate  ;  for  so  not  only  their  manners  would  be  corrupted,  •  but 
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their  bodies  clisorclered.  Abandoned  to  all  manner  of  sensu- 
ality and  dissoluteness,  they  would  require  long  sleep,  warm 
baths,  and  the  same  indulgence  as  in  perpetual  sickness. 
To  effeet  this  was  ceitainly  very  great;  but  it  was  greater 
still  to  secure  riches  from  rapine,  and  from  envy,  as  Theo- 
phrastus  expresses  it,  or  rather  by  their  eating  in  common, 
and  by  the  frugality  of  their  table,  to  take  from  riches  their 
very  being.  For  what  use  or  enjoyment  of  them,  what  pecu- 
liar display  of  inagniticence  could  there  be,  where  the  poor 
man  went  to  the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich  ?  Hence 
the  observation,  that  it  was  only  at  Sparta  where  Flatus  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverb)  was  kept  blind,  and,  like  an  image, 
destitute  of  life  or  motion.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that 
they  had  not  the  privilege  to  eat  at  home,  and  so  to  come  with- 
out appetite  to  the  public  repast ;  they  made  a  point  of  it  to 
observe  any  one  that  did  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to 
reproach  him  as  an  intemperate  and  eflfeminate  person  who 
was  sick  of  the  common  diet. 

The  rich,  therefore,  were  more  offended  with  this  regula- 
tion than  wdth  any  other,  and,  rising  in  a  body,  they  loudly 
expressed  their  indignation  ;  nay,  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
assault  Lycurgus  with  stones,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  fly 
from  the  assembly,  and  take  refuge  in  a  temple.  Unhappily, 
however,  before  he  reeiched  it,  a  young  man  named  Akander, 
hasty  in  his  resentments,  though  not  otherwise  ill-tempered, 
came  up  with  him,  and,  upon  his  turning  round,  struck  out  one 
of  his  eyes  with  a  stick.  Lycurgus  then  stopped  short,  and 
without  giving  way  to  passion,  shewed  the  people  his  eye  beat 
out,  and  his  face  streaming  v^^ith  blood.  They  were  so  struck 
with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight,  that  they  surrendered 
-Alcander  to  him,  and  conducted  him  home  with  the  utmost 
expressions  of  regret.  Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  their 
care  of  his  person,  and  dismissed  them  all  except  Alcander. 
lie  took  him  into  his  house,  but  show^ed  him  no  ill  treat- 
ment, either  by  word  or  action,  only  ordering  him  to  wait 
upon  him,  instead  of  his  usual  servants  and  attendants.  The 
youth,  who  was  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  without  mur- 
muring did  as  he  was  commanded.  Living  in  this  manner 
-with  Lycurgus,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
mildness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  strict  temperance 
and  indefatigable  industry,  he  told  his  friends  that  Lycurgus 
■was  not  that  proud  and  severe  man  he  might  have  been  tak- 
en for,  but,  above  all  others,  gentle  and  engaging  in  his  be- 
haviour.    This  then  was  his  chastisement,  and  this  punish- 
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ment  he  suffered — of  a  wild  and  head-strong-  young  man  to 
become  a  very  modest  and  prudent  citizen.  In  memory 
of  his  misfortune,  Lycurgus  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  Ofiti- 
letis^  so  called  by  him  from  a  term  which  the  Dorians  use 
for  the  eye.  Yet  Dioscorides,  who  wrote  a  trea.tise  concerning 
the  Lacedsemonian  government,  and  others,  relate  that  his  eye 
w-as  hurt,  but  not  put  out,  and  that  he  built  the  temple  in  gra- 
titude to  the  goddess  for  his  cure.  However,  the  Spartans 
never  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies  afterwards. 

At  the  public  repasts  there  wxre  fifteen  persons  to  a  table, 
or  a  few  more  or  less.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to  bring 
in  monthly  a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gallons  of  wine,  five 
pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little 
mioney  to  buy  flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  them  happened  to  of- 
fer a  sacrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  to  kill  venison,  he  sent  a  part 
of  it  to  the  public  table  ;  for,  after  a  sacrifice  or  hunting,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home,  but  the  rest  were  to  appear  at 
the  usual  place. '  Children  also  w-ere  introduced  at  these  pub- 
lic tables,  as  so  many  schools  of  sobriety.  There  they  heard 
discourses  concerning  government,  and  w^ere  instructed  in  the 
most  liberal  breeding.  There  they  were  allow^ed  to  jest  with- 
out scurrility,  and  were  not  to  take  it  ill  when  the  raillery 
was  returned.  For  it  was  reckoned  loorthy  of  a  Lacedamonian 
to  bear  a  jest  :  but  if  any  one's  patience  failed,  he  had  only  to 
desire  them  to  be  quiet,  and  they  left  oft^  immediately.  When 
they  first  entered,  the  oldest  man  present  pointed  to  the  door, 
and  said,  Ac^  a  word  sfioken  in  this  company  goes  out  there. 
The  admitting  of  any  man  to  a  particular  table  was  under  the 
following  regulation:  Each  member  of  that  small  society 
took  a  little  ball  of  soft  bread  in  his  hand;  this  he  was  to 
drop  without  saying  a  word  into  a  vessel  called  caddos,  which 
the  waiter  carried  upon  his  head.  In  case  he  approved  of 
the  candidate,  he  did  it  without  altering  the  figure,  if  not,  he 
first  pressed  it  flat  in  his  hand  ;  for  a  flatted  ball  was  consid- 
ered as  a  negative.  And  if  but  one  such  was  found,  the  per- 
son w^as  not  adT:itted,  as  they  thought  it  proper  that  the 
whole  company  should  be  satisfied  with  each  other.  The 
dish  that  w^as  in  the  highest  esteem  amongst  them  was  the 
black  broth.  The  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  rang- 
ed themselves  on  on  side  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  meat'  to  the 
young  people.  It  is  related  of  a  king  of  Pontus  that  he 
purchased  a  Lacedemonian  Cook  for  the  sake  of  this  broth. 
But  when  he  came  to  taste  it,  he  strongly  expressed  his  dis- 
like, and  the  cook  iTpncIe  answer,  Sir,  to  make  this  broth  relish. 
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it  is  necessary  Jir fit  to  bathe  in  the  river  Eurotas.  After  they 
had  drank  moderately,  they  went  home  without  lights.  Indeed 
they  were  forbidden  to  walk  with  a  light  either  on  this  or  any 
other  occasion,  that  they  might  accustom  themselves  to  march 
boldly  and  resolutely  in  the  darkest  night. 

Lycurgus  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing ;  it  w  as  ordered 
in  one  of  the  Rhctra  that  none  should  be  written.  For  what  hp 
thought  most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  cit^', 
were  principles  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  breeding  of 
the  people.  These  would  remain  immoveable,  as  founded 
in  inclination,  and  be  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  tic  :  and 
the  habits  which  education  produced  in  the  youth,  would  an- 
swer in  each  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver.  As  for  smaller 
matters,  contracts  about  property,  and  whatever  occasionally 
varied,  it  was  better  not  to  reduce  these  to  a  written  form  and 
unalterable  method,  but  to  suffer  them  to  change  with  the  times, 
and  to  admit  of  additions  or  retrenchments  at  the  pleasure  of 
persons  so  well  educated  ;  for  he  resolved  the  whole  business 
of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  And  this,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  the  reason  why  one  of  his  ordinances  for>- 
bade  them  to  have  any  written  laws. 

Another  ordinance  levelled  against  magnificence  and  ex- 
pense, directed  that  the  ceilings  of  houses  should  be  wrought 
with  no  tool  but  the  axe,  and  the  doors  with  nothing  but  the 
saw.  For,  as  Epaminondas  is  reported  to  have  said  after- 
wards of  his  table,  Treason  lurks  not  imder  such  a  dinner ;  so 
Lycurgus,  prior  to  him,  perceived  that  such  a  house  admits 
not  of  luxury  and  needless  splendour.  Indeed  no  man  could  be 
so  absurd,  as  to  bring  into  a  dwelling  so  homely  and  simple, 
bedsteads  with  silver  feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden  cups,  and 
a  train  of  expense  that  follows  these :  but  all  would  necessa- 
rily have  the  bed  suitable  to  the  room,  the  coverlet  to  the  bed, 
and  to  that  the  rest  of  their  utensils  and  furniture.  From 
this  plain  sort  of  dwellings  proceeded  the  question  of  Leoty- 
chidas  the  elder  to  his  host,  when  he  supped  at  Corinth,  and 
saw  the  ceiling  of  the  room  very  splepdid  and  curiously 
wrought.    Whether  trees  greiv  square  in  his  country. 

A  third  ordinance  of  Lycurgus  was,  that  they  should  not 
often  make  war  against  the  same  enemy,  lest,  by  being  frequent- 
ly put  upon  defending  themselves,  they  too  should  become  able 
warriors  in  their  turn.  And  this  they  most  blamed  king  Age- 
silaus  for  afterwards,  that  by  frequent  and  continued  incur- 
sions into  Boeotia,  he  taught  the  Theban&  to  make  head  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.  This  made  Antalci^q^s,  say  when  he  saw 
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him  wounded,   The  Thebans  fiay  you  well  for  inaking  them  good 
soldiers,  who  7ieither  were  willing  nor  able  to  Jight  you  before. 
These  ordinances  he  called  Rhetr<z^  as  if  they  had  been  ora-^ 
cles  and  decrees  of  the  Deity  himself. 

Hippias  the  sophist  tells  lis,  that  Lycm'gus  himself  was  a 
man  of  great  personal  valour,  and  an  experienced  command- 
er. Phiiostephanus  also  ascribes  to  him  the  first  division  of 
the  cavalry  into  troops  of  fifty,  who  v/ere  drawn  up  in  a  square 
body.  But  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  says,  that  he  never  had 
any  military  employment,  and  that  there  w^as  the  profoundest 
peace  when  he  established  the  constitution  of  Sparta.  His 
providing  for  a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  Olympic  games, 
is  likewise  a  mark  of  the  humane  and  peaceable  man.  Some, 
kowever,  acquaint  us,  that  Lycurgus  at  first  had  no  commu- 
nication with  Iphitus;  but  coming  that  way,  and  happening 
to  be  a  spectator,  he  heard  behind  him  a  human  voice  (as  he 
thought)  which  expressed  some  wonder  and  displeasure  that 
he  did  not  put  his  countrymen  upon  resorting  to  so  great  an 
assembly.  lie  turned  round  immediately,  to  discover  whence 
the  voice  came,  and  as  there  was  no  man  to  be  seen,  conclud- 
ed it  was  from  heaven.  He  joined  Iphitus,  therefore  ;  and  or- 
dering, along  with  him,  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  render- 
ed it  more  magnificent  and  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  Lacedemonians  continued  after  they 
were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  For  no  man  was  at  liber- 
ty to  live  as  he  pleased,  the  city  being  like  one  great  camp, 
where  all  had  their  stated  eJIowance,  and  knew  their  public 
charge,  each  man  concluding  that  he  was  born,  not  for  himself 
but  for  his  country.  Hence,  if  they  had  no  particular  orders, 
they  employed  themselves  in  inspecting  the  boys,  and  teach- 
ing tJiem  something  useful,  or  in  learning  of  those  4vha 
were  older  than  themiseives.  One  of  the  greatest  privileges 
that  Lycurgus  procured  his  countrymen  was.  the  enjoyment 
of  leisure,  the  consequence  of  his  forbidding  them  to  exer- 
cise any  mechanic  trade.  It  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
take  great  pains  to  raise  a  fortune,  since  riches  there  were 
of  no  account  :  and  the  Helotes,  who  tilled  the  ground,  Avere 
answerable  for  the  produce  above  mentioned.  To  this  pur- 
pose we  have  a  story  of  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  happening  to 
be  at  Athens  while  the  court  sat,  was  informed  of  a  man  wha 
was  fined  for  idleness  ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  was  return- 
ing  home  in  great  dejection,  attended  by  his  condoling 
friends,  he  desiring  the  company  to  show  him  the  persont 
who  was  condemned  for  keeping  ufi  his  dignity.     So  much  be^ 
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neath  them  tliey  reckoned  all  attention  to  mechanic  arts  and 
all  desire  of  riches  ! 

Law-suits  were  banished  from  Lacedaemon  with  money. 
The  Spartans  knew  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  but  possessed 
an  equal  competency,  and  had  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  sup- 
plying their  few  wants.  Hence,  when  they  were  not  engag- 
ed in  war,  their  time  was  taken  up  with  dancing,  feasting, 
hunting,  or  meeting  to  exercise  or  converse.  They  went  not 
to  market  under  thirty  years  of  age,  all  their  necessary  con- 
cerns being  managed  by  their  relations  and  adopters.  Nor 
v/as  it  reckoned  a  credit  to  the  old  to  be  seen  sauntering  in  the 
market-place;  it  was  deemed  nore  suitable  for  them  to  pass 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  schools  of  exercise,  or  places  of 
conversation.  Their  discourse  seldom  turned  upon  money 
or  business  or  trade,  but  upon  the  praise  of  the  excellent,  or 
the  contempt  of  the  worthless,  and  the  last  v/as  expressed 
with  that  pleasantry  and  humour,  which  conveyed  instruction 
and  correction  without  seeming  to  intend  it.  Nor  was  Ly- 
curgus  himself  immoderately  severe  in  his  manner  ;  but  as 
Sosibius  tells  us,  he  dedicated  in  each  hall  a  little  statue  to 
the  god  of  laughter.  lie  considered  facetiousness  as  a  sea- 
soning of  their  hard  exercise  and  diet,  and  therefore  ordered 
it  to  take  place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  their  common  enter- 
tainments and  parties  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  taught  liis  citizens  to  think  nothing 
more  disagreeable  than  to  live  by  or  for  themselves.  Like 
bees  they  acted  vv'ith  one  impulse  for  the  public  good,  and  al- 
ways assembled  about  their  prince.-  They  were  possessed 
with  a  thirst  of  honour,  and  enthusiasm  bordering  upon  insa- 
nity, and  had  not  a  wish  but  for  their  country.  These  sen- 
timents are  confirmed  by  some  of  their  aphorisms.  When 
Psedaretus  lost  his  election  for  one  of  the  three  hundred^  he 
went  away  rcjdcmp^  that  there  %vevc  three  hundred  better  men 
than  Jdmself  found  in  the  city.  Pisistratidas  going,  with  some 
others,  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  was 
asked  whether  they  came  with  a  public  comniission,  or  oi^i 
their  own  account;  to  which  he  answered,  J/\^nccesfuI,  for 
the  jiuhlic ;  if  iinsuccefisful,  for  ourselves.  Agrileonis,  the 
mother  of  Brasidas,  asking  some  Amphipolitans  who  waited 
upon  her  at  her  house,  whether  Brasidas  died  honourably  and 
as  became  a  Spartan  ;  they  greatly  Qxtolled  his  merit,  and 
said,  there  was  not  such  a  man  left  in  Sparta :  whereupon 
vl>c  rr  plied,  Sau  not  so,  my  friends  ;  for  Brasidas  vxis  Indeed 
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a  ?mn  of  honour.,  but  Lacedamon  can  boast  of  many  better  men 
than  he. 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at  first  of  those  wh-o 
were  assistants  to  Lycurgus  in  his  great  enterprise.     After- 
wards, to  fill  up  any  vexancy  that  might  happen,  he  ordered 
the  most  worthy  man  to  be  selected,  of  those  that  were  full 
threescore  years  old.     This  was  the  most  respectable  dispute 
in  the  worid,  and  the  contest  was  truly  glorious  ;  for  it  was^ 
not  who  should  be  swiftest  among  the  swift,  or  strongest  of 
the  strong,  but  who  was  the  wisest  and  best  among  the  good 
and  wise.     He  who  had  the  preference  was  to  bear  this  mark 
of  superior   excellence   through   life,    this   great  authority, 
which  put  into  his  hands  the  lives  and  honour  of  the  citizens, 
and  every  other  important  affair.     The  manner  of  the  elec- 
tion was  this:  when  the  people  were  assembled,  some  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose  were  shut  up  in  a  room  near 
the  place,  where  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen,  and  on- 
ly hear  the  shouts  of  the  electors  ;  for  by  them  they  decided 
this  and  most  other  affairs.     Each  candidate  walked  silently 
through  the  assembly,   one  after  another  according   to  lot. 
Those  that  were  shut  up  had  writing  tables,  in  which  they 
set  down  in  diff'erent  columns  the  nun; her  and  loudness  of  the 
shouts,   vnthout  knowing   whom   they  were   for ;  only  they 
marked  them  as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  number  of  competitors.     He  that  had  the  most  and  loud- 
est acclamations,  was  "declared  duly  elected.     Then  he  v/as 
crowned  with  a  garland,  and  went  round  to  give  thanks  to  the 
gods  ;  a  number  of  young  inen  followed,  striving  who  should 
extcrl   him  most,   and  the  v/omen  celebrated  his   virtues  in 
their  songs,   and  blessed  his  worthy  life  and  conduct.     Each 
of  his  relations  offered  him  a  repast,  and  their  address  on 
this   occasion    was    Sparta   honours    ijou  with    this  collation. 
When  he  had  finished  the  procession,  he  went  to  the  com- 
mon table,  and  lived  as  before.     Only  two  portions  were  set 
before  him,   one  of  which  he  carried  away  :  and  as  ail  the 
women   related  to   him  attended  at  the  gates  of  the  public 
hall,  he  called  her  for  whom  he  had  the   greatest  esteem, 
and  presented  her  with  the  portion,  saying  at  the  same  time. 
That  which  I  received  as   a  mark  of  honour^  I  give  to  you. 
Then  she  was  conducted  home  with  great  applause  by  the  rest 
of  the  women. 

Lycurgus  likewise  made  good  regulations  with  respect  to 

burials.     In  the  first  place,  to  take  away  all  superstition,  he 

rdered  the  dead  to  be  buried  ijithe  city^  and  even  permitted 
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their  monuments  to  be  erected  near  the  temples,  rxcustom 
ing  the  youth  to  such  sights  from  their  infancy,  that  they 
might  have  no  uneasiness  from  them,  nor  any  horror  for 
death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body,  or  with  treading  upon  a  grave.  In  the  next  place,  he 
suffered  nothing  to  be  buried  with  the  corpse,  except  the  red 
cloth  and  the  olive  leaves  in  which  it  was  wrapt.  Nor  would 
he  suffer  the  relations  to  inscribe  any  names  upon  the  tombs, 
except  of  those  men  who  fell  in  battle,  or  those  women  who 
died  in  some  sacred  office.  He  fixed  eleven  days  for  the 
time  of  mourning:  on  the  twelfth  they  were  to  put  an  end 
to  it  after  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres.  No  part  of  life  was 
left  vacant  and  unimproved,  but  even  with  their  necessary 
actions  he  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue  and  the  contempt 
of  vice ;  and  he  so  filled  the  city  with  living  examples,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  persons  who  had  these  from 
their  infancy  before  their  eyes,  not  to  be  drawn  and  formed 
to  honour. 

For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  permit  all  who  desired 
it,  to  go  abroad  and  see  other  countries,  lest  they  should 
contract  foreign  manners,  ?r",in  traces  of  a  life  of  little  disci- 
pline, and  of  a  different  form  of  government.  He  forbade 
strangers,  too,  to  resort  to  Sparta,  who  could  not  assign  a 
good  reason  for  their  coming  ;  not,  as  Thucydides  says,  out 
of  fear  they  should  imitate  the  constitution  of  that  city, 
and  make  improvements  in  virtue,  but  lest  they  sliould 
teach  Ms  own  people  some  evil.  For  along  with  foreigners 
come  nev/  subjects  of  discourse  ;  new  discourse  produces 
new  opinions  :  and  from  these  there  necessarily  spring  nev/ 
passions  and  desires,  which,  like  discords  in  music,  would 
disturb  the  established  government.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  more  expedient  for  the  city  to  keep  out  of  it  corrupt  cus- 
toms and  manners,  than  even  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
pestilence. 

When  his  principal  institutions  had  taken  root  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  the  government  was  come  lo  such 
maturity  as  to  be  able  to  support  and  preserve  itself,  tlien,  as 
Plato  says  of  the  Deity,  that  he  rejoiced  when  he  had  creat- 
ed the  world,  and  given  it  its  first  motion,  so  Lycurgus  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  his  political  esta- 
blishment, when  he  saw  it  exemplified  in  fact,  and  move  on 
in  due  order.  He  was  next  desirous  to  make  it  immortal,  so 
far  as  human  wisdom  could  effect  it,  and  to  deliver  it  down 
unchanged  to  the  latest  times.      For  this   purpose   he  as- 
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sembled  all  the  people,  and  told  them,  the  provisions  he  had 
already  made  for  the  state  were  indeed  sufficient  for  virtue 
and  happiness,  but  the  greatest  and  most  important  matter 
was  still  behind,  which  he  could  not  disclose  to  them  till  he 
had  consulted  the  oracle  ;  that  they  must  therefore  invio- 
lably observe  his  laws,  without  altering  any  thing  in  them, 
till  he  returned  from  Delphi ;  and  then  he  would  acquaint 
them  with  the  pleasure  of  Apollo.  When  they  had  all  pro- 
mised to  do  so,  and  desired  him  to  set  forward,  he  took  an 
oath  of  the  kings  and  senators,  and  afterwards  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, that  they  would  abide  by  the  present  establishment 
till  Lvcurgus  came  back.  He  then  took  his  journey  to  Delphi 

When  he  arrived  there  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  consulted  the  oracle  whether  his  laws  were  sufficient  to 
promote  virtue  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  state.  Apol- 
lo answered,  that  the  laws  were  excellent,  and  that  the  city 
which  kept  to  the  constitution  he  had  established  would  be 
^he  most  glorious  in  the  world.  This  oracle  Lycurgus  took 
down  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  He  then  offered  an- 
other sacrifice,  and  embraced  his  friends  and  his  son,  deter- 
mined never  to  release  his  citizens  from  their  oath,  but  vo- 
luntarily there  to  put  a  period  to  his  life  ;  when  he  was  yet 
of  an  age  when  life  was  not  a  burden,  when  death  was  not  de- 
sirable, and  while  he  v/as  not  unhappy  in  any  one  circumstance. 
He,  therefore,  destroyed  himself  by  abstaining  from  food, 
persuaded  that  the  very  death  of  lawgivers  should  have  its 
use.  To  him  indeed,  whose  performances  wei*e  so  illustri- 
ous, the  conclusion  of  life  was  the  crov/n  of  happiness,  and 
his  death  was  left  guardian  of  those  invaluable  blessings  he 
had  procured  his  countrymen  through  life,  as  they  had  taken 
an  oath  not  to  depart  from  his  establishment  till  his  return. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Sparta  continued 
superior  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  both  in  its  government  at  home 
and  reputation  abroad,  so  long  as  it  retahied  the  institution  of 
Lycurgus ;  and  this  it  did  during  the  space  of  five  hundred 
years,  and  the  reign  of  fourteen  successive  kings  down  to 
Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus.  As  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Efihori^  it  was  so  far  from  weakening  the  constitution, 
that  it  gave  it  additional  vigour,  and  though  it  seemed  to  be 
established  in  favour  of  the  people,  it  strengthened  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Agis  money  found  its  way  into  Sparta, 
and  with  money  came  its  inseparable  attendant,  avarice.  This 
was  by  means  of  Lysander,  who,  though  himself  incapable  of 
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being  corrupted  by  money,  filled  his  country  -with  the  love 
of  it,  and  with  luxury  too.  He  brought  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver from  the  wars,  and  thereby  broke  through  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus.  While  these  were  in  force,  Sparta  was  not  so  much 
under  the  political  regulations  of  a  commonwealth,  as  the 
strict  rules  of  a  philosophic  life:  and  as  the  poets  feign  of 
Hercules,  that  only  with  a  club  and  lion's  skin  he  travelled 
over  the  world,  clearing  it  of  lawless  ruffians  and  cruel  ty- 
rants; so  the  Lacediiemonians,  with  a  piece  of  parchment 
and  coarse  coat,  kept  Greece  in  a  voluntary  obedience,  des- 
troyed usurpation  and  tyranny  in  the  states,  put  an  end  to 
wars,  and  laid  seditions  asleep,  very  often  without  either 
shield  or  lance,  and  only  by  sending  one  ambassador,  to 
whose  directions  all  parties  concerned  immediately  submit- 
ted. Thus  bees,  wiven  their  prince  appears,  compose  their 
quarrels  and  unite  in  one  swarm.  So  much  did  justice  and 
^ood  government  prevail  in  that  state,  that  I  am  surprised 
at  those  who  say,  the  Lacedaemonians  knew  indeed  how  to 
obey,  but  not  how  to  govern ;  and  on  this  occasion  quote  the 
saying  of  king  Theopompus,  who,  when  one  told  him,  that 
Sparta  was  fireserved  by  the  good  administration  of  its  kings^ 
replied,  J\i'ay  rather  by  the  obedience  of  their  subjects.  It  is 
certain  that  people  will  not  continue  pliant  to  those  who  know 
not  how  to  com.mand :  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  governor 
to  teach  obedience.  He  who  knows  how  to  lead  well,  is  sure 
to  be  well  followed  :  and  as  it  is  by  the  art  of  horsemanship 
tliat  a  horse  is  made  gentle  and  tractable,  so  it  is  by  the  abili- 
ties of  him  who  fills  the  throne  that  the  people  become  duc- 
tile and  submissive.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that  people  did  not  only  endure,  but  even  desired, 
to  be  their  subjects.  They  asked  not  of  them  either  ships, 
money,  or  troops,  but  only  a  Spartan  general  When  they 
had  received  him,  they  treated  him  with  the  greatest  honour 
and  respect:  so  Gylippus  was  revered  by  the  Sicilians,  Bra- 
sidos  by  the  Calcidians,  Lysander,  Callicratidas  and  Agesi- 
laus  by  all  the  people  of  Asia.  These,  and  such  as  these, 
wherever  they  came,  were  called  moderators  and  reformers, 
both  of  the  magistrates  and  people,  and  Sparta  itself  was 
considered  a  school  of  discipline,  where  the  beauty  of  life 
and  political  order  were  taught  in  the  utmost  perfection. 
Hence  Stratonicus  seems  facetiously  enough  to  have  said, 
that  he  would  order  the  Athenians  to  have  the  conduct  of  mys- 
teries and  firocessions  :  the  Eleans  to  fireside,  in  gajnes^  u's  their 
particular  firovince;  and  the  Lacedismonians  to  be  beaten^  if- 
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the  others  did  amiss.  This  was  spoken  in  jest :  but  Antis- 
thenes,  one  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates,  said  more  seriously 
of  the  Thebans,  when  he  saw  them  pluming  themselves 
upon  their  success  at  Leuctra,  They  ivere  just  like  so  many 
school-boys  rejoicing  that  they  had  beaten  their  master. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  principal  design  of  Lycurgus,  that 
his  city  should  govern  many  others,  but  he  considered  its  hap- 
piness, like  that  of  a  private  man,  ixs  flowing  from  virtue  and 
self-consistency  ;  he  therefore  so  ordered  and  disposed  it,  that 
by  the  freedom  and  sobriety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  hav- 
ing a  sufficiency  withhi  themselves,  its  continuance  might  be 
the  more  secure.  Plato,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  other  writers 
upon  government,  have  taken  Lycurgus  for  their  model,  and 
these  have  attained  great  praise,  though  they  left  only  an  idea 
of  something  excellent.  Yet  he  who,  not  in  idea  and  words, 
but  in  fact,  produced  a  most  inimmitable  form  of  government, 
and  by  showing  a  whole  city  of  philosophers,  confounded 
those  who  imagine  that  the  so  much  talked  of  strictness  of  a 
philosophic  life  is  impracticable  ;  he,  I  say,  stands  in  the 
rank  of  glory  far  before  the  founders  of  all  the  other  Grecian 
states.  Therefore  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that  the  honours 
paid  him  in  Laced?emon  were  far  beneath  his  merit.  Yet 
those  honours  were  very  great ;  for  he  had  a  temple  there, 
and  they  offered  him  a  yearly  sacrifice  as  a  god.  ,.  ;-■ 

Some  say,  Lycurgus  died  at  Cirrha;  but  Apollothemis  will^: 
have  it,  that  he  was  brought  to  Eiis  and  died  there ;  and  Ti- 
mseus  and  Aristoxenus  write,  that  he  ended  his  days  in  Crete ; 
nay  Aristoxenus  adds,  that  the  Cretans  show  his  tomb  at  Per- 
gamia,  near  the  high  road.  We  are  told  he  left  an  only  son 
named  Antiorus,  and  as  he  died  without  issue,  the  family  was 
extinct.  His  friends  and  his  relations  observed  his  anniver- 
sary, which  subsisted  for  wany  ages,  and  the  days  on  which 
they  met  for  that  purpose  they  called  Lycurgidce.  Aristocra- 
tes,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  relates,  that  the  friends  of  Lycur- 
gus, with  whom  he  sojourned,  and  at  last  died  in  Crete, 
burned  his  body,  and  at  his  request,  threw  his  ashes  into  the 
sea.  Thus  he  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  his  remains 
being  brought  back  to  Sparta  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  they 
should  then  think  themselves  released  from  their  oath,  on 
the  pretence  that  he  was  returned,  and  make  innovations  in 
the  government. 
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NUMA. 
Flourished  714  ijears  before  Christ. 

NUMA  was  a  native  of  Cures,  a  considerable  city  of 
the  Sabines,  from  which  the  Romans,  together  with  the  in- 
corporated Sabines,  took  the  name  of  Quiritcs.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  person,  of  distinction  named  Pomponius,  and  the 
youngest  of  four  brothers.  He  was  born  the  twenty-first  of 
April,  the  same  day  on  which  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus. 
His  mind  was  naturally  disposed  to  virtue,  and  he  still  farther 
subdued  it  by  discipline,  patience  and  philosophy,  not  only 
purging  it  of  the  grosser  and  more  infamous  passions,  but 
even  of  that  ambition  and  rapaciousness  which  was  reckoned 
honourable  amongst  the  barbarians.,  persuaded  that  true  forti- 
tude consists  in  the  conquest  of  appetite  by  reason.  On  this 
account,  he  banished  all  luxury  and  splendour  from  his  house, 
and  both  the  citizens  and  strangers  found  in  him  a  faithful 
counsellor,  and  an  upright  judge.  As  for  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure, he  spent  them  not  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or 
^schemes  of  profit,  but  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  ra- 
tional inquiries  into  their  nature,  andvtheir  power.  His  name 
became  at  length  so  illustrious,  that  Tatius,  who  was  the  as- 
sociate of  Romulus  in  the  kingdom,  having  an  only  daughter 
naijied  Tatia,  bestowed  her  upon  him.  He  was  not,  however, 
so  much  elated  with  this  match  as  to  remove  to  the  court  of 
his  farther-in-law,  but  continued  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines, paying  his  attentions  to  his  own  father,  who  was  now 
grown  old.  Tatia  was  partaker  of  his  retirement,  and  pre- 
ferred the  calm  enjoyment  of  life  with  her  husband  in  priva- 
cy, to  the  honours  and  distinction  in  which  she  might  have 
lived  with  her  father  at  Rome.  Thirteen  years  after  their 
marriage  she  died. 

Numa  then  left  the  society  of  the  city,  and  passed  his 
time  in  wandering  about  alone  in  the  sacred  groves  and 
lawns,  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  places.  Hence  the 
report  concerning  the  goddess  Egeria  chiefly  took  its  rise  ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  not  from  any  inv/ai'd  sorrow 
or  melancholy  turn  that  he  avoided  human  conversation,  but 
from  his  being  admitted  to  that  which  was  more  venerable 
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and  excellent,  from  the  honour  he  had  of  a  familiar  inter- 
course with  a  divinity  that  loved  him,  whichjed  him  to  hap- 
piness and  knowledge  more  than  mortal. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbances  that  arose  in 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
contending  parties,  that  one  nation  should  choose  a  king  out 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  other.  The  Sabines  leaving  the 
Romans  to  their  option,  they,  preferring  a  Sabine  king  of 
their  own  electing  to  a  Roman  king  chosen  by  the  Sabines, 
fixed  upon  Numa,  though  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
had  migrated  to  Rome.  Numa  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  when 
ambassadors  came  from  Rome  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the 
kingdom.  The  speakers  were  Proculus  and  Velesus,  whom 
the  people  before  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  for  the  royal  dig- 
nity, the  Romans  being  attached  to  Proculus,  and  the  Sa- 
bines to  Velesus.  As  they  imagined  that  Numa  would  glad- 
ly embrace  his  good  fortune,  they  made  but  a  short  speech. 
They  found  it,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  him,  but 
Avere  obliged  to  make  use  of  much  entreaty  to  draw  him 
from  that  peaceful  retreat  he  was  so  fond  of,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  born,  as  it  were,  and  brought  up  in  war.  In 
the  presence,  therefore,  of  his  father,  and  one  of  his  kins- 
men, named  Marcius,  he  gave  them  this  answer:  "  Every 
change  of  human  life  has  its  dangers  :  but  when  a  man  has  a.,^ 
sufficiency,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  present  situation  to  bem^ 
complained  of,  what  but  madness  can  lead  him  from  his  usual 
track  of  life,  w^hich,  if  it  has  no  other  advantage,  has  that  of 
certainty,  to  experience  another  as  yet  doubtful  and  unknown  ? 
But  the  dangers  that  attend  this  government  are.  beyond  an 
uncertainty,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  fortunes 
of  Romulus,  vv^ho  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  taking  off 
Tatius,  his  colleague,  and  v/as  supposed  to  have  lost  his  own 
life  with  equal  injustice.  Yet  Romulus  is  celebrated  as  a 
person  of  divine  origin,  as  supernaturaliy  nourished  and 
most  wonderfully  preserved  when  an  infant.  For  my  part,  I 
am  only  of  mortal  race,  and  you  are  sensible  my  nursing  and 
education  boast  of  nothing  extraordinary.  As  for  my  cha- 
racter, if  it  has  any  distinction,  it  has  been  gained  in  a  way 
not  likely  to  qualify  me  for  a  king,  in  scenes  of  repose  and 
employments  by  no  means  arduous.  My  genius  is  inclmed  to 
peace,  my  love  has  been  long  fixed  upon  it,  and  I  have  stu- 
diously avoided  the  confusion  of  war :  I  have  also  drawn 
others,  so  far  as  my  influence  extended,  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  to  mutual  offices  of  filendship,  and  to  spend  the  rest    ' 
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of  their  time  in  tilling  the  ground  and  feeding  cattle.  The 
Romans  may  have  unavoidable  wars  left  upon  their  hands  by 
their  late  king,  for  the  maintaining  of  which  you  have  need  of 
another  more  active  and  more  enterprising.  Besides  the 
people  arc  of  a  warlike  disposition,  flushed  with  success,  and 
plainly  enough  discover  their  inclination  to  extend  their  con- 
quests. A  person  therefore  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  pro- 
moting religion  and  justice,  and  drawing  men  off  from  the 
Jove  of  violence  and  war,  would  soon  become  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  to  a  city  that  has  more  occasion  for  a  general 
than  a  king." 

Numa  in  this  manner  declining  the  crown,  the  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  exertedall  their  endeavours  to  .obviate  his  ob- 
icctions,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  throw  them  into  confusion 
and  civil  war  again,  as  there  was  no  other  whom  both  parties 
would  unanimously  elect.     When   the   ambassadors  had  re- 
tired, his  fatherland  his  friend  Marcius,  privately' urged  him, 
by  all  the  arguments  in  their  power,  to  receive  this  great  and 
\  aluable  gift  of  heaven.     "  If,  contented,"  said  they,  "  with  a 
competence,  you  desire  not  riches,   nor  aspire  after  the  ho- 
nour of  sovereignty,  having  a  higher  and  better  distinction  in 
virtue;  yet  consider  that  a  king  is  the  minister  of  God,  who 
now  awakens,  and  puts  in  action  your  native  wisdv^m  and  jus- 
tice ;  decline  not,  therefore,    an  authority   which   to  a  wise 
man  is  a  field  for  great  and  good.actions ;  where  dignity  may 
'^he  added  to  religion,  and  men  may  be  brought  over  to  pie- 
ty, in  the  easiest  and  readiest  way,  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince.     Tatius,  though  a  stranger,  was  beloved  by  this  peo- 
ple, and  they  pay  divine  honours  to  the  memory  of  Romulus. 
Besides,  who  knows,  as  they  are  victorious,  but  they  may  be 
satiated  with  war,   and  having  no  farther  wish  for  triumphs 
and  spoils,   may  be  desirous  of  a  mild  and  just  governor  for 
the  establishing  good  laws,  and  settling  peace  ?     But  should 
they  be  ever  so  ardently  inclined  to  war,  yet  is  it  not  better  to 
turn  their  violence  another  way,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  uni- 
on and  friendship  between  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  so 
great  and  flourishing  a  state  as  that  of  Rome,?"     These  in- 
ducements, we  are   told,    were  strengthened  by   auspicious 
omens,  and  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  the  subject  of  the  embassy,  went 
in  a  body  to  entreat  him  to  take  the  government  upon  him- 
self, as  the  only  means  to  appease  all  dissensions,  and  effectu- 
ally incorporate  the  two  nations  into  one. 
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When  he  had  determmed  to  go,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  then  set  forward  to  Rome.  Struck  with  lov^e  and 
admiration  of  the  man,  the  senate  and  people  met  hiin 
on  the  way ;  the  women  welcomed  him  with  blessings  and 
shouts  of  joy;  the  temples  were  crowded  with  sacrifices;  and 
so  universal  wa.s  the  satisfaction,  that  the  city  might  seem  to 
have  received  a  kingdom,  instead  of  a  king.  When  they 
were  come  into  the  Forum,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  whether 
Numa  should  be  king,  and  all  the  citizens  agreed  to  it  with 
one  voice.  The  robes  and  other  distinctions  of  royalty  were 
then  offered- him,  but  he  commanded  them  to  stop,  as  his  au- 
thority yet  wanted  the  sanction  of  heaven.  Taking,  there- 
fore, with  him  the  priests  and  augurs,  he  went  up  to  the  Ca- 
pitol, which  the  Romans,  at  that  time  called  the  Tarjieian 
rock.  There  the  chief  of  the  augurs  covered  the  head  of 
Numa,  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  south ;  then  standing 
behind  him  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  head,  he  offer- 
ed up  his  devotions,  and  looked  around  him  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing'Tjirds,  or  some  other  signal  from  the  gods.  An  incredi- 
ble silence  reigned  among  the  people,  anxious  for  the  event, 
and  lost  in  suspense,  till  the  auspicious  birds  appeared,  and 
passed  on  the  right  hand.  Then  Numa  took  the  royal  robe, 
and  went  down  from  the  mount  to  the  people,  who  received 
him  with  loud  acclamations,  as  the  most  pious  of  men,  and 
most  beloved  of  the  gods. 

His  first  act  of  government  was  to  discharge  the  body  of 
three  hundred  men,  called  Celeres,  w^hom  Romulus  always 
kept  about  his  person  as  guards  ;  for  he  neither  chose  to  dis- 
trust those  who  put  confidence  in  him,  nor  to  reign  over  a 
people  that  could  distrust  him.  In  the  next  place,  to  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  he  added  one  foi'Romukis,  v,dioQi 
he  styled  Flaraen  Quirilanis. 

Numa  having  settled  these  matters  with  a  view  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  people's  good  graces,  immediately  after 
attempted  to  soften^them,  as  iron  is  softened  by  fire,  and  to 
bring  them  from  a  violent  and  warlike  disposition,  to  a  more 
just  and  gentle  temper.  Persuaded  that  no  ordinary  means 
were  sufficient  to  form  and  reduce  so  high-spirited  and  un- 
tractable  a  people  to  mildness  and  peace,  he  called  in  the  as- 
sistance cf  religion.  By  sacrifices,  religious  dances,  and  pro- 
cessions, which  he  appointed,  and  wherein  himself  officiated, 
he  contrived  to  mix  the  charms  of  festivity  and  social  plea- 
sure with  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies.  Thus  he  sooth- 
ed their  minds,  and  calmed  their  fierceness  and  martial  fire. 
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Sometimes,  alsb,  by  acquainting  tliem  with  prodigies  fiom 
heaven,  by  reports  of  dreadful  apparitions  and  menacing 
voices,  he  inspired  them  with  terror,  and  humbled  them  with 
superstition.  This  Avas  the  principal  cause  of  the  report 
that  he  drew  his  wisdom  from  the  sources  of  Pythagoras : 
For  a  great  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  government  of  the  former,  consisted  in  religious  atten- 
tions and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
his  solemn  appearance  and  air  of  sanctity  were  copied  from 
Pythagoras.  That  philosopher  had  so  far  tamed  an  eagle, 
that,  by  pronouncing  certain  words,  he  could  stop  it  in  its  flight, 
or  bring  it  down  ;  and  passing  through  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled at  the  Olympic  games,  he  shewed  them  his  golden  thigh, 
besides  other  arts  and  actions  by  which  he  pretended  to  some- 
thing supernatural. 

But  Numa  feigned  that  some  goddess  or  mountain -nymph 
favoured  him  with  her  private  regards,  and  that  he  had  more- 
over frequent  conversations  with  the  Muses.  To  the  latter 
he  ascribed  most  of  his  revelations  ;  and  there  was  one  in 
particular  that  he  called  Tadta^  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Muse 
of  Silence^  whom  he  taught  the  Romans  to  distinguish  with 
their  veneration.  By  this,  too,  he  seemed  to  show  his  know- 
ledge and  approbation  of  the  Pythagorean  precept  of  silence. 

His  regulations  concerning  images  seem  likewise  to  have 
some  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  ;.  who  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  First  Cavise  was  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  lia-« 
ble  to  passion,  but  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  discernible  on- 
ly by  the  mind.  Thus  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  repre- 
sent the  Deity  in  the  form  either  of  man  or  beast.  Nor  was 
there  among  them  formerly  any  image  or  statue  of  the  Di- 
vine Being :  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  they 
built  temples,  indeed,  and  other  sacred  domes,  but  placed  in 
them  no  figure  of  any  kind,  persuaded  that  it  is  impious  to  re- 
present things  divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and  that  we  can 
have  no  conception  of  God  but  by  the  understanding.  His 
sacrifices,  too,  resembled  the  Pythagorean  worship  ;  for  they 
were  without  any  effusion  of  blood,  consisting  chiefly  of  flour, 
libations  of  wine,   and  other  veiy  simple  and  unexpensive 

To  Numa  is  attributed  the  mstitution  of  that  high  order 


of  priests  called  Pontijlces^  over  which  he  is  said  to  hav^ 
presided  himself.  To  him  is  likewise  ascribed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  whole  service  with  res- 
pect to  the  perpetual  fi'i-e,  which  they  watched  continually. 


At  first  only  two  virgins  were  consecrated  by  Numa,  after- 
wards two  others,  to  wiiom  Servius  added  two  more.  They 
were  obliged  to  preserve  their  virginity  for  thirty  years,  and 
were  honoured  by  the  king  with  great  privileges.  It  is  also 
said,  that  Numa  built  the  Temple  of  Vesta  where  the  perpe- 
tual fire  was  to  be  kept. 

After. Numa  had  instituted  the  several  orders  of  priests, 
he  erected  a  royal  palace,  called  Regia,  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta ;  and  there  he  passed  most  of  his  time,  either  in  per- 
forming some  sacred  function,  or  instructing  the  priests,  or, 
at  least,  in  conversing  with  them  on  some  divine  subject.  He 
had  also  another  house  upon  the  QuiHnial  mount.  In  all 
public  ceremonies  and  processions  of  the  priests,  a  herald 
went  before,  who  gave  notice  to  the  people  to  keep  holiday. 
For,  as  they  tell  us,  the  Pythagoreans  w^ould  not  suffer  their 
disciples  to  pay  any  homage  or  worship  to  the  gods  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  but  required  them  to  come  prepared  for  it  by 
meditation  at  home ;  so  Numa  was  of  opinion,  that  his  citi- 
zen* should  neither  see  nor  hear  any  religious  service  in  a, 
slight  or  careless  way,  but,  disengaged  from  other  affairs, 
bring  with  them  that  attention,  which  an  object  of  such  im- 
portance required.  The  streets  and  w^ays,  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  cleared  of  clamour  and  all  manner  of  noise  which 
attends  manual  labour,  that  the  solemnities  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

By  this  sort  of  religious  discipline  the  people  became  sos 
tractable,  and  were  impressed  with  such  a  veneration  of  Nu- 
ma's  power,  that  they  admitted  many  improbable  and  even  fabu- 
lous tales,  and  thought  nothing  incredible  or  impossible  which, 
he  undertook.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  invited  many  of  the 
citizens  to  his  table,  where  he  took  care  the  vessels  should 
be  mean,  and  the  provisions  plain  and  inelegant ;  but  after- 
they  were  seated,  he  told  them,  the  goddess  with  whom  he 
used  to  converse,  was  coming  to  visit  him,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  room  was  supplied  with  the  r..ost  costly  vessels.,  and, 
the  table  with  a  most  magnificent  entertainment. 

The  most  admired  of  ail  his  institutions,  was  his  distributions 
of  the  citizens  into  companies,  according  to  their  arts  and  trades,. 
For  the  city  consisting  of  two  nations,  or  rather  factions,  who 
were  by  no  means  wiiling  to  unite,  or  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  their  original  difference,  but  maintained  perpetual: 
contests  and.  party  quarrels  ;  he  took  the  same  methiod  witk 
them  as  is  used  to  incorporate  hard,  and  solid  bodies,  whichj. 
while  entire,  will::  not  mix  at.all,  but  unite  v/ith.  easei  when.re- 
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duced  to  powder.  To  attain  his  purpose,  he  divided,  as  1 
said,  the  whole  nudtitudc  into  small  bodies,  who  gainini^  new 
distinctions,  lost  by  degrees  the  g;reat  and  original  one,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  thus  broken  into  so  many  parts. 
This  distribution  was  made  according  to  the  several  arts  or 
trades,  of  musicians,  goldsmiths,  masons,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
tanners,  brasiers,  and  potters.  He  collected  the  other  artifi- 
cers also  into  companies,  who  had  their  respective  halls, 
courts,  and  religious  ceremonies,  peculiar  to  each  society. 
By  these  means  he  first  took  away  the  distinction  of  Sabines 
and  Romans,  subjects  of  Tatius,  and  subjects  of  Romulus, 
both  name  and  thing ;  the  very  separation  into  parts  mixing 
and  incorporating  the  whole  together. 

He  is  celebrated  also  in  his  political  capacity  for  correcting 
the  law  which  empowered  fathers  to  sell  their  children,  ex- 
cepting such  as  married  by  their  father's  command  or  con- 
sent ;  for  he  reckoned  it  a  great  hardship,  that  a  woman 
should  many  a  nian  as  free,  and  then  live  with  a  slave. 

He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  too,  whiciv 
he  executed  with  some  degree  of  skill,  though  not  with  ab- 
solute exactness.  In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  it  had  neither 
measure  nor  order,  some  months  consisting  of  fewer  than 
twenty  days,  while  some  were  stretched  to  thirty-five,  and 
others  even  to  more.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  annual  course  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon, 
and  only  laid  down  this  position,  that  the  year  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days.  Numa  then  observing  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  eleven  days,  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-four days  making  up  the  lunar  year,  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  the  solar,  doubled  those  eleven  days,  and  insert- 
ed them  as  an  intercalary  month,  after  that  of  February,  eve- 
ry other  year.  This  additional  month  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Merctd'iDus.  But  this  amendment  of  the  irregularity 
afterwards  required  a  farther  amendment,  lie  likewise  al- 
tered the  order  of  the  months,  making  March  the  third, 
^vhich  was  the  first ;  January,  the  first,  which  was  the  elev- 
enth of  Romulus  ;  and  February,  the  second,  which  was  the 
twelfth  and  last.  Many,  however,  assert,  that  the  two  nionths 
of  January  and  February  were  added  by  Numa,  whereas  be- 
Ibre  they  had  reckoned  but  ten  months  in  the  year. 

Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  name  of  the  last,  for  it  is 
still  called  December,  or  the  tenth  month ;  and  that  March 
was  the  first,  is  also  evident,  because  the  fifth  from  it  was 
called  Qui?iUli.s-j  the  sixth  Scxtilis^  and  so  the  rest  in  their  or- 
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der.  If  January  and  February  had  then  been  placed  before 
March,  t!ie  month  Ouiiitilis  would  have  been  the  fifth  in 
name,  but  the  seventh  mreckonrng.  Besides,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  month  of  March,  dedicated  by  Romu- 
lus to  the  n;od  Mars,  should  stand  first.  Nuu.a  seems  to  me 
to  have  taken  away  the  precedency  from  March,  which  is  de- 
nominated from  the  god  of  war,  with  a  design  to  shew  his 
preference  of  the  political  virtues  to  the  martial.  For  Janus^ 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  being  remarkable  for  his  poli- 
tical abilities,  and  his  cultivation  of  society,  reclaimed  men 
from  their  rude  and  savage  manners  ;  he  is  therefore  repre- 
sented with  two  faces,  as  having  altered  the  former  state  of 
the  world,  and  given  quite  a  new  turn  to  life.  He  had  also  a 
temple  at  Rome  with  two  gates,  which  they  called  the  gates 
of  Avar.  It  was  the  custom  for  this  temple  to  stand  open  in 
the  time  of  war,  and  to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace.  The  lat- 
ter was  seldom  the  case,  as  the  empire  had  been  generally 
engaged  in  war,  on  account  of  its  great  extent,  and  its  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  so  many  surrounding  barbarous  nations. 
It  was,  therefore,  shut  only  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cassar^ 
when  he  had  conquered  Antony  :  and  before,  a\  the  cc  isu- 
late  of  Marcus  Attilius,  and  Titus  Manlius,  a  little  while  ;  for 
a  new  war  breaking  out,  it  was  soon  opened  again,  in  Xu- 
ina's  reign,  however,  it  was  not  opened  for  one  day,  but  stood 
constantly  shut  during  the  space  of  forty-three  years,  wliiie 
.uninterrupted  peace  reigned  in  every  quarter.  Not  only  the 
people  of  Rome  v/ere  softened  and  humanized  by  the  justice 
and  mildness  of  the  king,  but  even  the  circuaij..cenr  cities, 
breathing,  as  it  were,  the  same  salutary  and  deiightfui  air, 
began  to  change  their  behaviour.  Like  the  Romans,  they 
became  desirous  of  peace  and  good  laws,  of  cultivatiufi:  the 
ground,  educating  their  children  in  tranquillity,  and  paying 
their  homage  to  the  gods.  Italy  then  was  taken  up  with  fes- 
tivals and  sacrifices,  games  and  entertainments;  the  }:>eopIe, 
without  any  apprehensions  of  danger,  mixed  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  treated  each  other  with  mutual  hospitality  ;  the 
love  of  virtue  and  justice,  as  from  the  source  of  ^sTum/'s  vyis- 
dom,  gently  flowing  upon  ail,  and  moving  with  the  compo- 
sure of  his  heart.  Even  the  hyperbolical  expressions  of  the 
poets  fall  short  of  describing  the  happiness  of  those  days. 

Secure  Arachne  spread  her  slender  toils 

O'er  the  broad  buckler  ;  eating-  rust  consum'd 

The  veng-eful  swords  and  once  fiir-gleaming  spears  t 
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No  more  the  trump  of  war  swells  its  hoarse  throat, 
Nor  robs  the  eye-lids  of  their  genial  slumber. 

We  have  no  account  of  either  war  or  insurrection  in  the 
state,  during  Numa's  reign.  Nay,  he  experienced  neither 
enmity  nor  envy,  nor  did  ambition  dictate  either  open  or  pri- 
vate attempts  against  his  crown.  He  was  an  illustrious  in- 
stance of  that  truth,  which  Plato  several  ages  after  ventured  to 
deliver  concerning  government :  That  the  only  sure  firosjiect 
of  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  life  will  be^  when  the  Divine 
Providence  shall  so  order  it^  that  the  regal  power  ^  invested  in  a 
prince  who  has  the  sentiments  of  a  philosopher^  shall  render  vir- 
tue triumphant  over  vice.  A  man  of  such  wisdom  is  not  on- 
ly happy  in  himself,  but  contributes  by  his  instructions  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  need  either  of 
force  or  menaces,  to  direct  the  multitude ;  for  when  they  see 
virtue  exemplified  in  so  glorious  a  pattern  as  the  life  of  their 
prince,  they  become  wise  of  themselves,  and  endeavour,  by 
friendship  and  unanimity,  by  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  tem- 
perance, to  form  themselves  to  an  innocent  and  happy  life. 
This  is  the  noblest  end  of  governn:enf ;  and  he  is  most  wor- 
thy of  the  royal  seat  who  can  regulate  the  lives  and  disposi- 
tions of  his  subjects  in  such  a  manner.  No  one  was  more 
sensible  of  this  than  Numa. 

As  to  his  wives  and  children,  there  are  great  contradictions 
among  historians.  For  some  say,  he  had  no  wife  but  Tatia, 
nor  any  child  but  one  daughter  named  Pompilia.  Others, 
beside  that  daughter  give  an  account  of  four  sons.  Pompon, 
Pinus,  Calpus,  and  Mamercus;  everyone  of  whom  left  an 
honourable  posterity,  the  Pornponii  being  descended  from 
Pompon,  the  Pinarii  from  Pinus,  the  Calpurnii  from  Calpus, 
and  the  Mamercii  iVom  IVLimercus.  These  were  surnamecl 
Rcges  or  kings.  But  a  third  set  of  writers  accuse  the  for 
mer  of  forging  these  genealogies  from  Numa,  in  order  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  particular  families,  liut  they  tell 
us,  that  Pompilia,  was  not  the  daughter  of  Tatia,  but  of  Lu» 
cretia,  another  wife,  whom  he  married  after  he  ascended 
the  throne.  All,  however,  agree,  that  Pompilia  was  married 
to  Marcius,  son  of  that  Marcius  who  persuaded  Numa  to 
accept  the  crown;  for  he  followed  him  to  i^ome,  where  he 
was  enrolled  a  senator,  and,  after  Numii's  death,  was  compe- 
titor with  Tullus  fiostilius  for  the  throne  ;  but,  failing  in 
the  enteiprise,  he  starved  himself  to  dcutli.  His  son  Mar- 
cius, husband  to  Pompilia,  remained  in  Rome,  and  had  a  son 


named  Ancus  Marcius,  who  reigned  after  Tullus  Hostilius. 
This  son  is  said  to  have  been  but  five  years  old  at  the  death 
of  Numa. 

Numa  was  not  carried  off  by  a  sudden  or  acute  distem- 
per ;  but,  as  Piso  relates,  wasted  away  insensibly  with  old  age, 
and  a  gentle  decline.  He  was  a  few  years  above  eighty  when 
he  died. 

The  neighbouring  nations  that  were  in  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  strove  to  make  the  honours  of  his  burial 
equal  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  attending  with  crowns  and 
other  public  offerings.  The  senators  carried  the  bier,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  gods  walked  in  procession.  The  rest 
of  the  people,  with  the  women  and  children,  crowded  to  the 
funeral ;  not,  as  if  they  were  attending  the  interment  of  an 
aged  king,  but  as  if  they  had  lost  one  of  their  beloved  rela- 
tions in  the  bloom  of  life  ;  for  they  followed  it  with  tears  and 
loud  lamentations.  They  did  not  burn  the  body,  because  (as 
we  are  told)  he  himself  forbade  it;  but  they  made  two  stone 
coffins,  and  buried  them  under  the  Janiculum — the  one  con- 
taining his  body,  and  the  other  the  sacred  books  which  he 
had  written.  Numa  had  taken  care,  however,  in  his  life- 
time, to  instruct  the  priests  in  all  that  those  books  contained, 
and  to  impress  both  the  sense  and  practice  on  their  memo- 
ries. He  then  ordered  them  to  be  buried  with  him,  per- 
suaded that  such  mysteries  could  not  safely  exist  in  lifeless 
writing.  Influenced  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  said,  the 
Pythagoreans  did  not  commit  their  precepts  to  writing,  but 
intrusted  them  to  the  memories  of  such  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  so  great  a  deposit.  And  when  they  happened  to 
communicate  to  an  unworthy  person  their  abstruse  problems 
in  geometry,  they  gave  out  that  the  gods  threatened  to 
avenge  his  profaneness  and  impiety  with  some  great  and  sig- 
nal calamity.  Those,  therefore,  may  be  well  excused  who 
endeavour  to  prove,  by  so  many  resemblances,  that  Numa 
was  acquainted  with  Pythagoras.  Valerius  Antius  relates,  that 
there  were  twelve  books  written  in  Latin,  concerning  religion, 
and  twelve  more  of  philosophy,  in  Greek,  buried  in  that  cof- 
fin. But  four  hundred  years  after,  when  Publius  Cornelius  and 
Marcus  Bsebius  were  consuls,  a  prodigious  fail  of  rain  having 
washed  av/ay  the  earth  that  covered  the  cofHiis,  and  the  [ids 
falling  off,  one  of  them  appeared  entirely  e  iipty^  without  the 
least  remains  of  the  body;  in  the  other/ t';c  booi^s  v^'-^rQ, 
found.  Petilius,  then  Praetor,  having  examii^ed  them,  p^.ade 
his  report  upon  oath  to  the  senate,  that  it  appeared  to  him  in- 
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consistent  both  -with  justice  and  religion  to  make  them  pub- 
lic ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  volumes  were   carried  4 
into  the  Comitium,  and  burnt.  | 

GI017  follows  in  the  train  of  great  men,  and  increases  af-  ^ 
ter  their  death;  for  envy  does  not  long  survive  them ;  nay, 
it  sometimes  dies  before  them.  The  misfortunes,  indeed,  of  the 
succeeding  kings  added  lustre  to  the  character  of  Numa.  Of 
the  five  that  came  after  him,  the  last  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  lived  long  in  exile  ;  and  of  the  other  four,  not 
one  died  a  natural  death.  Three  were  traitorously  slain.  As 
for  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  reigned  next  after  Numa,  he  ridi- 
culed and  despised  many  of  his  best  institutions,  particularly 
his  religious  ones,  as  effeminate  and  tending  to  inaction,  for 
his  view  was  to  dispose  the  people  to  war  :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, abide  by  his  irreligious  opinions,  but  falling  into  a  se- 
vere and  complicated  sickness,  he  changed  them  for  a  su- 
perstition very  different  from  Numa's  piety  :  others  too 
were  infected  with  the  same  false  principles,  when  they  saw 
the  manner  of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  by 
lightning. 
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Flourished  before  Christ  597. 

SOLON  was  the  son  of  Ercestides,  a  man  of  moderate 
fortune  and  power,  but  of  the  noblest  family  in  Athens,  being 
descended  from  Cod rus  ;  his  mother  was  cousin-german  to 
the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Solon's  father  having  injured  his 
fortune,  by  indulging  his  great  and  munificent  spirit,  though 
the  son  might  have  been  supported  by  his  friends,  yet,  as  he 
was  of  a  family  that  had  long  been  assisting  to  others,  he  was 
ashamed  to  accept  of  assistance  himself;  and  therefore,  in  his 
younger  years,  he  applied  himself  to  merchandise.  Some, 
however,  say  that  he  travelled  rather  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
and  extend  his  knowledge,  than  to  raise  an  estate.  I'^or  he 
professed  his  love  of  wisdom,  and  when  far  advanced  in  years 
made  this  declaration  I  groiv  old  iii  tht  fiursidt.  of  learning. 
He  was  not  too  much  attached  to  wealth,  as  we  may  srathtr 
from  the  following  verses  : 
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The  man  who  boasts  of  g-olden  stores, 
Of  grain  that  loads  his  bending-  floors, 
Of  fields  with  fresh'ning  herbage  green. 
Where  bounding  steeds  and  herds  are  seen, 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain 
Whose  limbs  are  somid,  whose  food  is  plain, 
Whose  joys  a  blooming  wife  endears. 
Whose  hours  a  smiling  offspring  cheers. 

And  in  another  place  he  says  :  • 

Tlie  flow  of  riches  though  desir'd. 
Life's  real  goods  if  well  acquir'd. 
Unjustly  let  me  never  gain, 
Lest  vengeance  follow  in  their  train. 

Indeed,  a  good  man,  a  valuable  member  of  society,  should 
neither  set  his  heart  upon  superfluities,  nor  reject  the  use 
of  what  isnecesssary  and  convenient.  And  in  those  times,  as 
Hesiod  informs^  us,  no  business  was  looked  upon  as  a  dispar- 
agement, nor  did  any  trade  cause  a  disadvantageous  distinc- 
tion. The  profession  of  merchandise  was  honourable,  as  it 
brought  home  the  produce  of  barbarous  countries,  engaged 
the  friendship  of  kings,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  Nay,  some  merchants  have  been  founder's 
of  great  cities  ;  Protus,  for  instance,  who  built  Marseilles. 
Thales  also,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  are  said  to 
have  had  their  share  in  commerce ;  and  the  oil  that  Plato  dis- 
posed of  in  Egypt,  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  travels. 

If  Solon  was  too  expensive  or  luxurious  in  his  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  indulged  his  poetical  vein  in  his  description  of  plea- 
sure too  freely  for  a  philosopher,  it  is  imputed  to  his  mer- 
cantile life  :  for,  as  he  passed  through  many  and  great  dan- 
gers, he  might  surely  compensate  them  with  a  little  relaxa» 
tion  and  enjoyment.  That  he  placed  himself  rather  in  the 
class  of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  is  evident  from  these  lines. 

For  Vice  tho'  Plentif  fills  her  horn. 
And  Virtue  sinks  in  want  and  scorn  ; 
Yet  never  sure  shall  Solon  change 
His  truth  for  Wealth's  most  easy  range  ! 
Since  Virtue  lives,  and  Truth  shall  stand, 
While  Wealth  eludes  the  grasping  hand. 

He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his  poetical  talent  at  first,  not 
tor  any  serious  purpose,  but  only  for  amusement  and  to  fill  up 
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his  hours  of  leisure ;  but  afterwards  he  inserted  moral  sen- 
tences, and  interwove  many  political  transactions  in  his  po- 
ems. Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he  attempted  to  put  his  laws 
loo  in  verse,  and  they  give  us  this  beginning  : 

J);  Supreme  of  Gods,  whose  power  We  first  address. 

This  plan  to  honour,  and  these  laws  to  bless. 

Like  most  of  the  sages  of  these  times  he  cultivated  chiefly 
that  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  civil  obligations  ; 
his  physics  were  of  a  very  simple  and  ancient  cast.  Thales 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  philosopher  who  then  carried 
his  speculations  beyond  things  in  common  use,  while  the 
rest  of  the  wise  men  maintained  their  character  by  rules  for 
social  life. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  conversation  which  So- 
lon had  with  Anacharsis,  and  of  another  he  had  with  Thales. 
Anacharsis  went  to  Solon's  house  at  Athens,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  said,  he  nvas  a  stranger  ivho  desired  to  enter 
into  engagements  of  friendshiji  and  mutual  hospitality  with 
him.  Solon  answered,  Friendshijis  are  best  formed  at  home. 
Then  do  ijou,  said  Anacharsis,  who  are  at  home.,  make  me  your 
friend  and  receive  me  into  your  house.  Struck  with  the  quick- 
ness of  his  repartee,  Solon  gave  him  a  kind  welcome,  and 
kept  him  some  time  with  him,  being  then  employed  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  in  modelling  his  laws.  When  Anacharsis 
knew  what  Solon  was  about,  he  laughed  at  his  undertaking, 
and  at  the  absurdity  of  imagining  he  could  restrain  the  ava- 
rice and  injustice  of  his  citizens  by  written  laws^  which  in  all 
respects  resembled  spiders'  websy  and  would,  like  thcm^  only  en- 
tangle.,  and  hold  the  poor  and  weak,  while  the  rich  and  powerful 
easily  broke  through  them.  To  this  Solon  replied,  Me7i  keep, 
their  agreements,  when  it  is  an  advantage  to  both  parties  not  to 
break  them  ;  and  he  woidd  sofra?}ie  his  laws,  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be  more  for  their  interest 
to  observe  than  to  transgress  them.  The  event,  however, 
showed,  that  Anacharsis  was  nearer  the  truth  in  his  conjec- 
ture, than  Solon  was  in  his  hope.  Anacharsis  having  seen 
an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Athens  said,  Jie  was  sjiirpriscdat 
this,  that  in  Greece  wise  men  pleaded  causes,  and  fools  deter- 
mined them. 

When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Thales  at  Miletus,  he  ex- 
pressed some  wonder  that  he  did  not  marry  and  raise  a  fami- 
ly.    To  this  Thales  gave  no  immediate  answer;  but  some 
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days  after  he  instructed  a  stranger  to  say,  That  he  came  from 
Athens  ten  days  before.  Solon  inquiring,  What  news  there 
was  at  Athens^  the  man,  according  to  his  instructions  said, 
J\/'one,  excefit  the  funeral  of  a  young  man^  which  was  attended:^, 
by  ihe  whole  city.  For  he  was  the  son  (as  they  told  inej  of  a 
fierson  of  great  honour.,  and  of  the  highest  refiutation  for  vir- 
tue, who  was  then  abroad  ufion  his  travels.  What  a  miserable 
?nanis  he  !  said  Solon  ;  but  what  was  his  name  ?  I  have  heard 
his  name,  answered  the  stranger,  but  do  not  recollect  it.  All  I 
remember  is,  that  there  was  much  talk  of  his  wisdo?n  and  jus- 
tice. Solon,  whose  apprehensions  increased  with  every  re- 
ply, was  now  much  disconcerted,  and  mentioned  his  ovm 
name,  asking,  Whether  it  was.  not  Soloti's  son  that  was  dead  ? 
The  stranger  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  began  to  beat 
his  head,  and  to  do  and  say  such  things  as  are  usual  to  men 
in  a  transport  of  grief.  Then  Thales,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said  with  a  smile  These  things  which  strike  down  so 
firm  a  man  as  Solon,  kefit  me  from  w.arriage,  and  from  having 
children.  But  take  courage,  my  good  friend,  for  not  a  word  of 
what  has  been  told  you  is  true.  To  neglect,  hov»xver,  the  pro- 
curing of  what  is  necessary  or  convenient  in  life,  for  fear 
of  losing  it,  would  be  acting  a  very  mean  and  absurd  part. 
Hermippus  says,  he  took  this  story  from  Pataecus,  who  used 
to  boast  he  had  the  soul  of  ^sop. 

When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  wath  a  long  and  trouble- 
some war  against  the  Megarensiuns,  for  the  isle  of  Salamis, 
made  a  law,  that  no  one  for  the  future,  under  pain  of  death, 
should  either  by  speech  or  writing  propose  that  the  city 
should  assert  its  claim  to  that  island ;  Solon  vras  very  unea- 
sy at  so  dishonourable  a  decree,  and  seeing  great  part  of  the 
youth  desirous  to  begin  the  war  again,  being  restrained  from 
it  Only  by  fear  of  the  law,  he  feigned  himself  insane;  and  a 
report  spread  from  his  house  mto  the  city,  that  he  was  out  of 
his  senses.  Privately,  however,  he  had  composed  an  elegy, 
and  got  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  repeat  it  in  public  ;  thus  pre- 
pared, he  sallied  out  unexpectedly  into  the  market-place  with 
a  cap  upon  his  head.  A  %reat  number  of  people  flocking- 
about  him,  he  got  upon  the  herald's  stone,  and  sung  the  ele- 
gy which  begins  thus  : 

Hear  and  attend  ;  from  Salaniis  I  came 
To  show  y^ur  error. 
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This  composition  is  entitled  Solamis^  and  consists  oi  a  hun- 
dred very  beautiful  lines.  When  Solon  had  done,  his  friends 
began  to  express  their  admiration,  and  Pisistratus,  in  particu- 
lar, exerted  himself  in  persuading  the  people  to  comply  with 
his  directions;  whereupon  they  repealed  the  law,  once  more 
undertook  the  war,  and  invested  Solon  with  the  command. 
The  comm.on  account  of  his  proceedings  is  this  :  He  sailed 
with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and  having  seized  the  women  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  ofiering  sacri- 
fice to  Ceres  there,  he  sent  a  trusty  person  to  Salamis,  who 
Mas  to  pretend  he  was  a  deserter,  and  to  advise  the  Megarcn- 
sians,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  ma- 
trons, to  set  sail  immediately  for  Colias.  The  Megarensians 
3'cadily  embracing  the  proposal,  and  sending  out  a  body  of 
men,  Solon  discovered  the  ship  as  it  put  off  from  the  island; 
and  causing  the  women  directly  to  withdraw,  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  young  men,  whose  faces  were  yet  smooth,  to  dress 
themselves  in  their  habits,  caps,  and  shoes.  Thus  with  weapons 
concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  were  to  dance  and  play  by 
theseasidetilltheenemy  was  landed, andthe  vessel  nearenough 
to  be  seized.  Matters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Megarensians 
were  deceived  with  the  appearance,  and  ran  confusedly  on 
bhore,  striving  who  should  first  lay  hold  on  the  women.  But 
they  met  witli  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  cut  off 
to  a  man  ;  and  the  Athenians  embarking  immediately  for  Sa- 
lamis,  took  possession  of  the  island. 

The  Athenians  soon  after  relapsed  into  their  old  disputes 
concerning  the  government ;  for  there  were  as  niany  parties 
among  them  as  there  were  different  tracts  of  land  in  their 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part  were  for 
a  democracy  ;  those  of  the  plains  for  an  oligarchy  ;  and  those 
of  the  sea-coasts  contending  for  a  mixed  kind  of  government, 
hindered  the  other  two  from  gaining  their  point.  At  the 
same  time,  the  inequality  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  discord,  and  the  state  was  in  so  danger- 
ous a  situation,  that  there  seemed  to  be'  no  way  to  quell  the 
seditious,  or  to  save  it  from  ruin,  b\it  changing  it  to  a  mon- 
archy. So  greatly  were  the  poor  in  debt  to  the  rich,  that 
they  were  obliged  either  to  pay  them  a  sixth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  or  else  to  engage  their  persons  to  their 
creditors,  who  might  seize  them  on  failure  of  payment.  Ac- 
cordingly some  made  slaves  of  them,  and  others  sold  them 
to  foieigners.     Nay,  some  parents  were  forced  to  sell  their 
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own  children  (for  no  law  forbade  it),  and  to  quit  the  city,  to 
avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those  usurers.  But  the  great- 
er number,  and  men  of  the  most  spirit,  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other,  and  to  bear  such  impositions  no  longer.  They 
determined  to  choose  a  trusty  person  for  their  leader,  to  de- 
liver those  who  had  failed  in  their  time  of  payment,  to  divide 
the  land,  and  to  give  an  entire  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 
Then  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes 
upon  Solon,  as  a  man  least  obnoxious  to  either  party,  having 
neither  been  engaged  in  oppressions  with  the  rich,  nor  en- 
tangled in  necessities  v/ith  the  poor.  Him,  therefore,  they 
entreated  to  assist  the  public  in  this  exigency,  and  to  compose 
their  differences.  Phanias  the  Lesbian  asserts,  indeed,  that  So- 
lon, to  save  the  state,  dealt  artfully  with  both  parties,  and  private- 
ly promised  the  poor  a  division  of  the*lands,  and  the  rich  a  con- 
firmation of  their  securities.  At  first  he  was  loth  to  take  the 
administration  upon  him,  by  reason  of  the  avarice  of  some, 
the  insolence  of  others  ;  but  was,  however,  chosen  archon 
next  after  Philombrotus,  and  at  the  same  time  arbitrator  and 
lawgiver ;  the  rich  accepting  of  him  readily,  as  one-  of  thein^ 
and  the  poor,  as  a  good  and  worthy  man.  They  tell  us. too, 
that  a  saying  of  his,  which  he  had  let  fall  some  time  before, 
that  "  equality  causes  no  war,"  was  then  much  repeated,  and 
pleased  both  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  latter  expectbig  to 
come  to  a  balance  by  their  numbers  and  by  the  measure  of 
divided  lands,  and  the  former  to  preserve  an  equality  at  least 
by  their  dignity  and  power.  Thus  both  parties  being  in  great 
hopes,  the  heads  of  them  w^ere  urgent  with  Solon  to  make 
himself  king,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  that  he  might 
with  better  assurance  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  a  city 
where  he  had  the  supreme  authority.  Nay,  many  of  the  ci- 
tizens that  leaned  to  neither  party,  seeing  the  intended  change 
difficult  to  be  effected  by  reason  and  lav»%  v/ere  not  against 
entrusting  the  government  to  the  hands  of  one  wise  and  just 
man.  Some,  moreover,  acquaint  us,  that  he  received  this 
oracle  from  Apollo, 

Seize  seize  the  helm  ;  the  reeling-  vessi:']  g"uide 
With  aiding  patriots  stem  the  rag-ing-  tide. 

His  friends,  in  particular,  told  hirn  it  would  appear  that  he 
wanted  courage,  if  he  rejected  the  monarchy  lor  iear  of  the 
name  of  tyrant ;  as  if  the  wdiole  and  supreme  power  would 
not  soon  become  a  lawful  sovereignty  throufi;h  li.e  virtues  of 
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him  3vho  received  it.  Thus  formerly  (said  they)  the  Eub<JC- 
ens  set  up  'J  ynnondas,  and  lately  the  Mitylenaeans  Pitlacus 
for  their  prince.  None  of  these  things  moved  Solon  from 
his  purpO!r:e,  and  the  answer  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  his 
friends  is  this,  "  Absolute  monarchy  is  a  lair  fiekl,  but  it 
has  no  outlet."  And  in  one  of  his  poems  he  thus  addresses 
himself  to  his  friend  Phocus  : 


•Tf  I  spared  my  country. 


If  g'ildcd  violence  and  tyrannic  sway 

(JouM  never  chr.vm  mt ;  thence  no  shame  accrues  ; 

Still  the  mild  honour  of  iiij-  name  I  boast, 

And  find  my  empire  there. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  his  reputation  was  very  great,  be- 
fore he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  legislator.  As  for  the 
ridicule  he  was  exposed  to  for  rejecting  kingly  power,  he  has 
described  it  In  the  following  verses: 

Nor  wisdom's  palm  nor  deep-laid  policy, 
C:oi  Solon  boast.     For  when  its  noblest  blessings 
TIeaven  p'our'd  into  his  laj),  he  spurned  them  from  him 
"Where  wi'S  his  sense  and  spirit,  when  enclos'd 
He  found  the  choicest  prey,  nor  dcign'd  to  draw  it  1 
/Who,  to  command  fair  Athens  but  one  day, 
Would  not  himself,  with  all  his  race,  have  fallen 
Contented  on  the  morrow  ? 

Thus  he  has  introduced  the  multitude  and  men  of  low  minds, 
as  discoursing  about  him.  But  though  he  rejected  absolute 
power,  he  proceeded  with  spiritin  the  administration;  he  did 
not  make  any  concessions  in  behalf  of  the  powerful,  nor,  in 
the  framing  of  his  laws,  did  he  indulge  the  humour  of  his 
constituents.  Where  the  former  establishment  was  tolerable, 
he  neither  applied  remedies,  nor  used  the  incision-knife,  lest 
he  should  put  the  whole  in  disorder,  and  not  have  power  to 
settle  or  compose  it  aftcrwaids  in  the  temperature  he  could 
wish.  He  only  made  such  alterations  as  he  might  bring  the 
people  to  acquiesce  in  by.  persuasion,  or  compel  them  to  by 
his  authority,  making,  (as  he  says)  ''  force  and  right  con- 
spire." Hence  it  was,  that  having  the  question  afterwards 
put  to  him,  "  Whether  he  had  provided  the  best  of  laws  for 
the  Athenians  ?"  He  answered,  "  The  best  they  were  capa- 
ble of  receiving."  And  as  the  Athenians  used  to  qualify  the 
harshness  of  things  by  giving  them  softer  and  politer  names," 
calling  tributes  contributions^  garrisons  guarda^  and  prisoi;' 
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castles  ;  so  Solon  seems  to  be  the  first  that  diatinguished  the 
cancellmg  of  debts  by  the  name  of  a  discharge.  For  this  was 
the  first  of  his  public  acts,  that  debts  should  be  forgiven,  and 
that  no  man  for  the  future  should  take  the  body  of  his  debtor 
for  security.  Though  Androtion  and  some  others  say,  that  it 
was  not  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  but  by  moderating  the  in- 
terest, that  the  poor  were  relieved,  they  thought  themselves 
so  happy  in  it,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  discharge  to  this 
act  of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  enlarging  of  measures  and 
the  value  of  money,  which  went  along  with  it.  For  he  or- 
dered the  ;«m^,  which  before  went  but  for  seventy-three 
drachmas^  to  go  for  a  hundred  ;  so  that,  as  they  paid  the  same 
in  value,  but  much  less  in  weight,  those  that  had  great  sums 
to  pay  were  relieved,  while  such  as  received  them  were  no 
losers. 

The  greater  peat  of  writers,  however,  affirm,  that  it  was 
the  abolition  of  past  securities  that  was  called  a  discharge^ 
and  with  these  the  poems  of  Solon  agree.  For  in  them  he 
values  himself  on  having  taken  away  the  marks  of  mortgaged 
land.,  which  before  were  almost  e'uery  where  set  uji^  and  made 
free  those  f  elds  which  before  were  b ou?id :  axid  not  only  so,  but 
of  such  citizens  as  were  seizable  by  their  creditors  for  debt—^ 
"  Some,"  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  brought  back  from  other  coun- 
tries, where  they  had  wandered  so  long,  that  they  had  forgot 
the  Attic  dialect,  and  others  he  had  set  at  liberty,  who  had  ex- 
perienced a  cruel  slavery  at  home." 

This  affair,  indeed,  brought  upon  him  the  greatest  trouble 
he  met  with :  for  when  he  undertook  the  annulling  of  debts, 
and  was  considering  of  a  suitable  speech  and  a  proper  method 
of  introducing  the  business,  he  told  some  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  namely  Conon,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus,  that 
he  intended  only  to  abolish  the  debts,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
the  lands.  These  friends  of  his  hastening  to  make  their  ad- 
vantage of  the  secret  before  the  decree  took  place,  borrowed 
large  sums  of  the  rich,  and  purchased  estates  with  them. 
After^vards,  when  the  decree  was  published,  they  kept  their 
possessions  without  paying  the  money  they  had  taken  up ; 
which  brought  great  reflections  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  imposed  upon  with  the  rest,  but  were  rather  an  accom- 
plice in  the  fraud.  This  charge,  however,  was  soon  remov- 
ed, by  his  being  the  first  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  remit- 
ting a  debt  of  five  talents,  which  he  had  out  at  interest. 
Others,  among  whom  is  Polyzelus  the  Rhodian,  say  it  was 
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fifteen  talents.  But  his  friends  went  by  the  name  of  Chrco- 
cojiida,  or  debt-cutters^  ever  after. 

The  method  he  took  satisfied  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich. 
The  latter  were  displeased  by  the  cancelling  of  their  bonds, 
and  the  former  at  not  finding  a  division  of  lands :  upon  this 
they  had  lixcd  their  hopes,  and  they  complained  that  he  had. 
not,  like  Lycurgus,  made  all  the  citizens  equal  in  estate.  Ly- 
curgus,  however,  being  the  eleventh  from  Hercules,  and 
having  reigned  many  years  in  Lacedaemon,  had  acquired 
great  authority,  interest,  and  friends,  of  which  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  avail  him.self  in  setting  up  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force  rather 
than  persuasion,  and  had  an  eye  struck  out  in  the  dispute, 
before  he  could  bring  it  to  a  lasting  settlement,  and  establish 
such  an  union  and  equality,  as  left  neither  rich  nor  poor  in  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Solon's  estate  was  but  moderate, 
not  superior  to  that  of  some  commoners,  and  therefore  he 
attempted  not  to  erect  such  a  commonwealth  as  that  of  Ly- 
curgus, eonsidering  it  as  out  of  his  power;  he  proceeded  as 
far  as  he  thought  he  could  be  supported  by  the  confidence 
the  people  had  in  his  probity  and  wisdom. 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  the  generality, 
but  offended  them  by  falling  short,  appears  from  these  verses 
of  his-^ — 

Those  eyes  with  joy  once  sparkling  when  they  view'd  me. 
With  cold,  oblique  regard  behold  me  now. 

And  a  little  after — 

Yet  who  but  Solon 

Could  have  spoke  peace  to  their  tumultuous  waves, 
And  not  have  sunk  beneath  them  ? 

But  being  soon  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  decree,  they 
laid  aside  their  complaints,  offered  a  public  sacrifice,  which 
they  called  seuacthia^  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  discharge,  and 
constituted  Solon  lawgiver  and  superintendant  of  the  com- 
monwealth, committing  to  him  the  regulation  not  of  a  part 
only,  but  the  whole,  magistracies,  assemblies,  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  senate ;  and  leaving  him  to  determine  the  qua- 
lification, number,  and  time  of  meeting  for  them  all,  as  well 
as  to  abrogate  or  continue  the  former  constitutions,  at  his 
pleasure. 
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First,  then,  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco*,  except  those 
concerning  murder,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments they  appointed,  which  for  almost  all  offences  were  ca- 
pital :  even  those  that  were  convicted  of  idleness  were  to  suffer 
death,  and  such  as  stole  only  a  few  apples  or  potherbs,  were 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  sacrilegious  persons 
and  murderers.  Hence  a  saying  of  Demades,  who  lived  long 
after,  was  much  admired,  that  "  Draco  wrote  his  laws  not 
with  ink,  but  with  blood."  And  he  himself  being  asked, 
"  Why  he  made  death  the  punishment  for  most  offences  ?"  an- 
swered, "  Small  ones  deserve  it,  and  I  can  find  no  greater  for 
the  most  heinous." 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estimate  of  the  estates  of 
the  citizens,  intending  to  leave  the  great  offices  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  but  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  other 
departments  which  they  had  not  before.  Such  as  had  a  year- 
ly income  of  five  hundred  measures  in  wet  and  dry  goods, 
he  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  called  them  P entacosiomcdim- 
nil  The  second  consisted  of  those  who  could  keep  a  horse, 
or  whose  lands  produced  three  hundred  measures;  these 
were  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  called  HijifiodatelounteH . 
And  those  of  the  third  class,  who  had  but  two  hundred  mea- 
sures, were  called  Zeugita.  The  rest  were  named  Thetesy 
and  not  admitted  to  any  office  ;  they  had  only  a  right  to  ap- 
pear and  give  their  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 

*  Draco  v/as  archon  in  the  second,  though  some  say  in  the  last 
year  of  the  thirty-ninth  olympiad,  about  the  year  before  Christ  623. 
Though  the  name  of  this  great  man  occurs  frequently  in  history,  vet 
we  no  where  find  so  much  as  ten  lines  together  concerning  him  and 
his  institutions.  He  may  be  coilsidered  as  tlie  first  legislator  of  the 
Athenians  ;  for  the  laws,  or  rather  precepts,  of  Triptolemus  were 
very  few,  viz.  Honour  your  parents  ,-  -worship  the  gods;  hurt  not  anhnals  .- 
Draco  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  punished  adultery  with  death  ; 
and  he  esteemed  murder  so  high  a  crime,  that  to  imprint  a  deep  ab- 
horrence of  it  in  the  minds  of  men,  he  ordahied  that  process  should  be 
carried  on  even  against  inanimate  things,  if  they  accidentally  caused 
the  death  of  any  person.  But  besides  murder  and  adultery,  which 
deserved  death,  he  made  a  number  of  smaller  offences  capital ;  and 
that  brought  almost  all  his  laws  into  disuse.  The  extravagant  severi- 
ty of  tliem,  like  an  edge  too- finely  ground,  hindered  his  thesmoi,  as 
he  called  them,  from  striking  deep.  Prophja-y  fde  abstinent. J  has 
preserved  one  of  them  concerning  divine  worship  :  "  It  is  an  ever- 
lasting  law  in  Attica,  that  the  gods  are  to  be  worshipped  and  the  he- 
roes also,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  our  ancestors,  and  in  private 
only  with  a  proper  address,  first  fruits,  and  annual  libations," 
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pic.  This  seemed  at  first  but  a  sight  privilege,  but  after- 
wards became  a  matter  of  great  importance  :  for  most  causes 
came  at  last  to  be  decided  by  them ;  and  in  such  matters  as 
were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrates  there  lay  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Besides,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
his  laws  in  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  manner,  on  purpose  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  popular  tribunal.  For  as  they 
could  not  adjust  their  differences  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  living  judges  ;  I  mean 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  therefore  had  all  controver- 
sies brought  before  them,  and  were  in  a  manner  superior  to 
the  laws.  Of  this  equality  he  himself  takes  notice  in  these 
words ; 

By  me  the  people  held  their  native  rights 
Uninjur'd,  iinoi>press'd — The  great  restrain'd 
From  lawless  violence,  and  the  poor  from  rapine. 
By  me,  their  mutual  shield. 

Desirous  yet  farther  to  strengthen  the  common  people,  he 
empowered  any  man  whatever  to  enter  an  action  for  one  who 
was  injured.  If  a  person  was  assaulted,  or  suffered  damage 
or  violence,  another  who  was  able  and  willing  to  do  it  might 
prosecute  the  offender.  Thus  the  lawgiver  wisely  accustom- 
ed the  citizens,  as  members  of  one  body,  to  feel  and  to  resent 
one  another's  injuries.  And  we  are  told  of  a  saying  of  his 
agreeable  to  this  law:  being  asked,  "What  city  was  best  mo- 
delled?'* he  answered,  "  That  where  those  who  are  not  in- 
jured are  no  less  ready  to  prosecute  and  punish  offenders  than 
those  who  are.'* 

When  these  points  were  adjusted,  he  established  the 
council  of  the  areofiagus^  which  was  to  consist  of  such  as  had 
borne  the  office  of  archon^  and  himself  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber. But  observing  that  the  people,  now  discharged  from 
their  debts,  grew  insolent  and  imperious,  he  proceeded  to 
constitute  another  council  or  senate,  of  four  hundred,  a  hun- 
dred out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all  affairs  were  to  be  previ- 
ously considered  ;  and  ordered  that  no  matter,  without  their 
approbation,  should  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly.  In 
the  mean  time  the  high  court  of  the  areojmgus  were  to  be 
the  inspectors  and  guardians  of  the  laws.  Thus  he  suppos- 
ed the  commonwealth,  secured  by  two  councils,  as  by  two 
archons,  would  be  less  liable  to  be  shaken  by  tumults,  and 
the  people  would  become  more  orderly  and  peaceable.   Most 
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V,  riters,  as  we  have  observed,  alFirm  that  the  eouncil  of  the 
areopagits  was  of  Solon's  appomtmg:  and  it  seenis  greatly  to 
confirm  their  assertion,  that  Draco  has  made  no  mention  of 
the  areopagitesi  but  in  capital  cuiises  constantly  addresses 
himself  to  the  ephcta :  yet  the  eighth  law  of  Solon's  thir- 
teenth table  is  set  dov/n  in  these  very  words,  "  Whoever 
were  declared  infimous  before  Solon's  archonship,  let  them 
be  restored  in  honour,  except  such  as,  having  been  condemn- 
ed in  tlie  areopMgus-i  or  by  the  efihetcs^  or  by  the  kings  in  the 
Frytaneum^  for  murder  or  robbery,  or  attempting  to  usurp 
the  government,  had  fled  their  country  before  this  lav/  was 
made."  This,  on  the  contrary,  shows,  that  before  Solon  was 
chief  magistrate  and  delivered  liis  lav^^s,  the  council  of  thg 
areoliagus  was  in  being. 

The  most  peculiar  and  surprising  of  his  other  laws,  is  that 
which  declares  the  man  infamous  who  stands  neuter  in  time 
of  sedition.  It  seems,  he  would  not  have  us  be  indifterent 
and  unaffected  with  the  fate  of  the  public,  when  our  own  con- 
cerns are  upon  a  safe  bottom  ;  nor  when  we  are  in  health,  be 
insensible  to  the  distempers  and  griefs  of  our  country.  He 
w-ould  have  us  espouse  the  better  and  juster  cause,  and  haz- 
ard every  thing  in  defence  of  it,  rather  than  wait  in  safety  to 
see  which  side  the  victory  will  incline  to.  That  law,  too, 
seems  quite  ridiculous  and  absurd,  which  permits  a  rich  heir- 
ess, wdiose  husband  happens  to  neglect  her,  to  console  her- 
self with  his  nearest  relations.  In  all  other  marriages,  he 
ordered  that  no  dowries  should  be  given  :  the  bride  was  to 
bring  with  her  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  household 
stuff  of  small  value.  For  he  did  not  choose  that  marriages 
should  be  made  with  mercenary  or  venal  views,  but  would 
have  that  union  cemented  by  the  endearment  of  children,  and 
every  other  instance  of  love  and  friendship.  Nay,  Dionysius 
himself,  when  his  iTiother  desired  to  be  married  to  a  young 
Syracusan,  told  her,  "  He  had  indeed,  by  his  tyranny,  broke 
through  the  lav/s  of  his  country,  but  he  could  not  break  through 
those  of  nature,  by  countenancing  so  disproportionate  a 
miatch."  And  surely  such  disorders  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  state,  nor  such  matches  where  there  is  no  equality  of 
years,  or  inducements  of  love,  or  probability  that  the  end  of 
marriage  will  be  answered. 

That  law  of  Solon  is  also  justly  commended,  which  forbids 
men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For  piety  requires  us  to  con- 
sider the  deceased  as  sacred  :  justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare 
those  that  are  not  in  being  ;  and  good  policy,  to  prevent  the 
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perpetuating  of  hatred.  He  forbade  his  people  also  to  revile 
the  living,  in  a  temple,  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  great  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  or  at  the  public  games.  He  that  of- 
fended in  this  respect,  was  to  pay  three  drachmas  to  the  per- 
son injured,  and  two  to  the  public.  Never  to  restrain  anger 
is^  indeed,  a  proof  of  weakness  and  want  of  breeding  ;  and  al- 
ways to  guard  against  it,  is  very  difficult,  and  to  some  persons 
impossible. 

His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  its  merit.  For  be- 
fore his  time  the  Athenians  wxre  not  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  will ;  the  houses  and  other  substance  of  the 
deceased  were  to  remain  among  his  relations.  But  he  per- 
mitted any  one  who  had  no  children,  to  leave  his  possessions 
to  whom  he  pleased ;  thus  preferring  the  tie  of  friendship  to 
that  of  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity,  he  gave  every  man 
the  full  and  free  disposal  of  his  own.  Yet  he  allowed  not  all' 
sorts  of  legacies,  but  those  only  that  were  not  extorted  by- 
frenzy,  the  consequence  of  disease  or  poisons,  by  imprison- 
ment or  violence,  or  the  persuasions  of  a  wife.  For  he  consider- 
ed inducements,  that  operated  against  reason,  as  no  better 
than  force  :  to  be  deceived  was  with/z/m  the  same  thing  as  to 
be  compelled  ;  and  he  looked  upon  pleasure  to  be  as  great  a 
perverter  as  pain. 

rffe  regulated,  moreover,  the  journeys  of  w^omen,  their 
mournings  and  sacrifices,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  clear 
of  all  disorder  and  excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out  of  town 
with  more  than  three  habits ;  the  provisions  they  carried  with 
them,  were  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  an  obolus  ;  their  basket 
was  not  to  be  above  a  cubit  high  ;  and  in  the  night  they  were 
not  to  travel  but  in  a  carriage,  with  a  torch  before  them.  At 
funerals  they  were  forbid  to  tear  themselves,  and  no  hired 
mourner  was  to  utter  lamentable  notes,  or  to  act  any  thing 
else  that  tended  to  excite  sorrow.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  sacrifice  an  ox  on  those  occasions,  or  to  bury  more  than 
three  garments  with  tlie  body  ;  or  to  visit  any  tombs  beside 
those  of  their  own  family,  except  at  the  time  of  interment. 

As  the  city  was  filled  Avith  persons  who  assembled  from  all 
parts,  on  account  of  the  great  security  in  which  people  lived 
in  Attica,  Solon,  observing  this,  and  that  the  ccv;ntiT  withal 
was  poor  and  barren,  and  that  merchants  .Viio  tiaflic  by 
sea,  do  not  use  to  import  their  goods  where  they  can  have 
nothing  in  exchange,  turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to 
manufactures.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  law,  that  no  son 
should  be  obliged  to  maintain  his  father,  if  he  ha(]  not  taught 
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iiim  a  trade.  As  for  Lycurgus,  whose  city  was  clear  of 
strangers,  and  whose  country,  according  to  Euripides,  was 
sufficient  for  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  where  there 
was,  moreover,  a  multitude  of  Helotest  who  were  not  only  to 
be  kept  constantly  employed,  but  to  be  humbled  and  worn 
out  by  servitude  :  it  was  right  for  him  to  set  the  citizens  free 
from  laborious  mechanic  arts,  and  to  employ  them  in  arms, 
cis  the  only  art  fit  for  them  to  learn  and  exercise.  But  Solon, 
rather  adapting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  his  country,  than  his 
country  to  his  laws,  and  perceiving  that  the  soil  of  Attica, 
which  hardly  rewarded  the  husbandman's  labour,  was  far  from 
being  capable  of  maintaining  a  lazy  multitude,  ordered  that 
trades  should  be  accounted  honourable,  that  the  council  of  the 
areopagiis  should  examine  into  every  man's  means  of  sub- 
sisting, and  chastise  the  idle. 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  waiter  from  perennial  ri- 
vers, lakes,  or  springs,  but  chiefly  by  wells  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  made  a  law,  that  were  there  was  a  public  well,  all 
within  the  distance  of  four  furlongs  should  make  use  of  it : 
but  where  the  distance  was  greater,  they  were  to  provide  a 
v/ell  of  their  own.  And  if  they  dug  ten  fathoms  deep  in  their 
own  ground,  and  could  find  no  water,  they  had  liberty  to  fill 
a  vessel  of  six  gallons  twice  a  day  at  their  neig*hbour's.  Thus 
he  thought  it  proper  to  assist  persons  ii^^^'i  necessity,  but 
not  to  encourage  idleness.  His  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  planting  of  trees  vfere  also  very  judicious.  He  who  plant- 
ed any  tree  in  his  field,  was  to  place  it  at  least  five  feet  from 
his  neighbour's  ground;  and  if  it  was  a  fig-tree  or  an^olive, 
nine  ;  for  these  extend  their  roots  farther  tlian  others,  and 
their  neighbourhood  is  prejudicial  to  some  trees,  notoWfi^ 
they  take  away  the  nourishment,  but  as  their  effluvia  isvUox- 
ious.  He  thai  would  dig  a  pit  or  a  ditch,  \ras  to  dig  it  "as  far 
from  another  man's  ground  as  it  was  deep  :  and  if  any  one 
would  raise  stocks  of  bees,  he  was  to  place  them  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  those  already  raised  by  another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  he  allowed  none  to  be 
sokl  to  strangers,  but  oil;  and  whoever  presumed  to  export 
any  thing  else,  the  archon  was  solemnly  to  declare  him  ac- 
cursed, or  pay  him»self  a  hundred  drachmas  into  the  public 
treasury.  This,  law  is  in  the  first  table.  And  therefore  it  is 
not  absolutely  improbable,  what  some  affirm,  that  the  expor- 
tation of  figs  was  formerly  forbidden,  and  that  the  informer 
against  the  delinquents  was  called  a  sycophant. 

He  likewise  enacted  a  law  for  reparation  of  damage  receiv- 
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ed  from  beasts.  A  dog  that  had  bit  a  man  was  to  be  dcliverea 
lip  bound  to  a  log  four  cubits  long  ;  an  agreeable  contrivance 
for  security  against  such  an  animal. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  concerning  the  naturalizing 
of  foreigners  is  a  little  dubious  ;  because  it  forbids  the  free- 
dor,  of  the  city  to  be  granted  to  any  but  such  as  are  for  ever 
exiicd  from  their  own  country,  or  transplant  themselves  to 
Ati.ens  with  their  whole  family,  for  the  sake  of  exercising 
some  manual  trade.  This,  we  are  told,  he  did,  not  with  a 
view  to  keep  strangers  at  a  distance,  but  rather  to  invite  them 
to  Athens,  upon  the  sure  hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  citizens  :  and  he  imagined  tlie"  settlement  of  those 
niigtit  be  entirely  depended  upon,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  country,  or  had  quitted  it  by  choice. 

That  law  is  peculiar  to  Solon,  Avhich  regulates  the  going 
to  entertainments  made  at  the  public  charge,  by  him  called 
jiarasiticn.  For  he  does  not  allow  the  same  person  to  repair 
to  them  often,  and  he  lays  a  penalty  upon  such  as  refuse  to 
go  when  invited ;  looking  upon  the  former  as  a  mark  of  epi- 
curism, and  the  latter  of  contempt  of  the  public. 

All  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  were  written  upon  wooden  tables,  which  might  be  turn- 
ed round  in  the  (^long  cases  that  contained  them.  The  se- 
nate; in  a  body^'^^lbnd  themselves  by  oath  to  establish  the 
laws  of  ^o\oviy.'0Ln6.  X\\ti,thesriioth(.t(e^ov  guardians  of  the  /a~vs, 
severally  took  an  bath  in  a  particular  form,  by  the  stone  in  the 
market-place,  that  for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  de- 
dicate golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight  with  him- 
self. ^^ 

"Observing  the  irregularity  of  the  months,  and  that  the 
moon  neither  rose  nor  set  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun,  as 
it  often  happened  that  in  the  same  day  she  overtook  and  pas- 
sed by  him,  he  ordered  that  day  to  be  called  /lene  kai  nea  (the 
old  and  the  new)  ;  assigning  the  part  of  it  before  the  con- 
junction to  the  old  month,  and  the  rest  to  the  beginning  of 
the  new.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  who 
understood  that  verse  in  Homer,  which  makes  mention  of  a 
day  wherein  "  the  old  month  ended  and  the  new  began."  The 
day  following  he  called  the  ncno  moon.  After  the  twentieth 
he  counted  not  by  adding,  but  substracting,  to  the  thirteenth, 
according  to  the  decreasing  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  ills  laws  took  place,  Solon  had  his  visitors  every  day, 
finding  fault  with  some  of  them,  and  commending  others,  or 
advising  him    to  make   certain  additions  or  retrenchments. 
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But  the  greater  part  came  to  desire  a  reason  for  this  or  that 
article,  or  a  clear  and  precise  explication  of  the  meaning 
and  design.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  well  excuse  himself 
from  complying  with  their  desires,  and  that,  if  he  indulged 
their  importunity,  the  doing  it  nnght  give  offence,  he  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  the  difficulty,  and  to  get  rid  ?<t  once 
of  their  cavils  and  exceptions,     ror,  as  he  himself  observes, 

Not  au  the  greatest  enterprise  can  please. 

Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  tramc,  he  set  sail  for  an|||j^er 
country,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  Athenians  for  ten  years 
absence.  In  that  time  he  hoped  his  laws  v/ould  become  fami- 
liar to  them.        ^ 

His  first  voyage  was  to  Egypt,  where  he  abode  some  time, 
as  he  himself  relates. 

On  tlie  Canopian  shore,  by  Nib's  deep  rnoulh^ 

There  he  conversed  upon  points  of  philosophy,  with  Pseno  = 
phis  the  Heliopolitan,  and  Senchis  the  Saite,  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  and  having  an  account  front  them 
of  the  .Atlantic  Island  (as  Plato  informs  us),  he  attempted  to 
describe  it  to  the  Grecians  in  a  poem.  From  Egypt  he  sail- 
ed to  Cyprus,  and  there  v/as  honoured  with  the  best  regards 
of  Philocyprus,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  island,  who  reigned 
over  a  small  city  built  by  Demophon  the  son  of  Theseus, 
near  the  river  Clarius,  in  a  strong  situation  indeed,  but  very 
indifferent  soil.  As  there  was  an  agreeable  plain  below,  So- 
lon persuaded  him  to  build  a  larger  and  pleasanter  city  there, 
and  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  to  it.  He  also  as- 
sisted in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building  it  in  the  best 
manner  for  convenience  and  defence  :  so  that  Philocyprus  in 
a  short  dme  had  it  so  v/ell  peopled,  as  to  excite  the  envy  of 
the  other  princes.  And,  therefore,  though  the  former  city 
was  called  Ji/ieia,  yet  in  honour  of  Solon,  he  called  the  new 
one  Soli.  He  himself  speaks  of  the  building  of  this  city,  in 
his  elegies,  addressing  himself  to  Philocyprus  ; 

For  you  be  long  the  Solian  throne  decreed  ! 
For  you,  a  race  of  prosperous  sons  succeed ! 
If  in  tiiose  scenes,  to  her  so  justly  dear, 
My  hand  a  bloomhig  city  help'd  to  rear, 
May  the  sweet  voice  of  smiling  Venus  bless. 
And  speed  me  home  with  honoui-s  and  success ! 
G 
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As  for  his  interview  Avith  Cr,oesus,  some  pretend  to  prove 
from  chronology  that  it  is  fictitious.  But  since  the  story  is  so 
famous,  and  so  well  attested,  nay  (what  is  more),  so  agreea- 
ble to  Solon's  character,  so  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  mag- 
nanimity, I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  reject  it  for  the 
bake  of  certain  chronological  tables,  which  thousands  are 
correcting  to  this  day,  without  being  able  to  bring  them  to 
any  certair,ty.  Solon,  then,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sardis,  at 
the  request  of  Croesus;  and  when  he  came  tlierc,  he  was  af- 
fected much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  born  in  an  in- 
laiid  country,  when  he  first  goes  to  see  the  ocean:  for  as  he 
tal^  every  great  river  he  comes  to  for  the  sea,  so  Solon,  as  he 
passed  through  the  court,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobility  rich- 
ly dressed,  and  walking  in  great  pomp  amidst  a  crowd  of  at- 
tendants and  guards,  took  each  of  them  for  Croesus.  At 
last,  when  he  was  conducted  into  the  presence,  he  found  the 
king  set  off  with  whatever  can  be  imagined  curious  and  va- 
luable, either  in  beauty  of  colours,  elegance  of  golden  orna- 
ments, or  splendour  of  jewels  ;  in  order  that  the  grandeur 
and  variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as  possible. 

Solon,  standing  over  against  the  throne,  wasnot  at  iJl  surpris- 
ed, nor  did  he  pay  those  compliments  that  were  expected ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  plain  to  all  persons  of  discernment, 
that  he  despised  such  vain  ostentation  and  littleness  of  pride. 
Croesus  then  ordered  his  treasures  to  be  opened,  and  his 
magnificent  apartments  and  furniture  to  be  shown  him :  but 
this  was  quite  a  needless  trouble ;  for  Solon,  in  one  view  of 
the  king,  was  able  to  read  his  character.  When  he  had  seen 
all,  and  was  conducted  back,  Croesus  asked  him,  "  If  he  had 
ever  beheld  a  happier  man  than  he  ?"  Solon  answered,  "  He 
had,  and  that  the  person  was  one  Tellus,  a  plain,  but  worthy 
citizen  of  Athens,  who  left  valuable  children  behind  him,  and 
who  having  been  above  the  want  of  necessaries  all  his  life, 
died  gloriously  fighting  for  his  country."  By  this  time  he 
appeared  to  Croesus  to  be  a  strange  uncouth  kind  of  rustic, 
•who  did  not  measure  happiness  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  could  prefer  the  life  and  death  of  a  private  and 
mean  person  to  his  high  dignity  and  power.  However,  he 
asked  him  again,  "  Whether,  after  Tellus,  he  knew  another 
happier  man  in  the  world  ?*'  Solon  answered,  "  Yes,  Cieobis 
and  Biton,  famed  for  their  brotherly  affection,  and  dutiful  be- 
haviour to  their  mother ;  for  the  oxen  not  being  ready,  they 
put  themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew  their  mother  to  Ju- 
no's temple,  who  was  extremely  happy  in  having  such  sons, 
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and  moved  forward  amidst  the  blessings  of  the  people.  After 
the  sacrifice,  they  drank  a  cheerful  cup  with  their  friends,  and 
then  lay  down  to  rest,  but  rose  no  more  ;  for  they  died  in 
the  night  without  sorrow  or  pain,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
glory."  Well,  said  Croesus,  now  highly  displeased,  "  and  do 
you  not  then  rank  us  in  the  number  of  happy  men  ?"  Solon, 
unwilling  either  to  flatter  him,  or  to  exasperate  him  more, 
replied,  "  King  of  Lydia,  as  God  had  given  the  Greeks 
a  moderate  proportion  of  other  things,  so  likewise  he  has 
favoured  them  with  a  democratic  spirit,  and  a  liberal  kind  of 
wisdom,  w^hich  has  no  taste  for  the  splendours  of  royalty. 
Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  suffer  us  not  to  be  elated  by 
any  present  good  fortune,  or  to  admire  that  felicity  which  is 
liable  to  change.  Futurity  carries  for  every  man  many  vari- 
ous and  uncertain  events  in  its  bosom.  He,  therefore,  whom 
Heaven  blesses  with  success  to  the  last,  is  in  our  estima- 
tion the  happy  man.  But  the  happiness  of  him  who  still 
lives,  and  has  the  dangers  of  life  to  encounter,  appears  to  us 
no  better  than  that  of  a  champion,  before  the  combat  is  de- 
termined, and  wiiile  the  crown  is  uncertain."  With  these 
words  Solon  departed,  leaving  Croesus  chagrined,  but  not  in- 
structed. 

At  that  time  ^sop,  the  fabulist,  was  at  the  court  of  CrcE- 
sus,  who  had  sent  for  him,  and  caressed  him  not  a  little.  He 
was  concerned  at  the  unkind  reception  Solon  met  with,  and 
thereupon  gave  him  thfs  advice.  "  A  man  should  either  not 
converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  say  what  is  agreeable  to  them  :" 
To  which  Solon  replied,  "  Nay,  but  he  should  either  not  do 
it  all,  or  say  what  is  useful  to  them." 

Though  CrcKsus  at  that  time  held  our  lawgiver  in  con- 
tem.pt ;  yet  v/hen  he  was  defeated  in  his  wars  with  Cyrus, 
when  his  city  w^as  taken,  himself  made  prisoner,  and  laid 
bound  upon  the  pile,  in  order  to  be  burnt,  in  the  presence  of 
Cyrus  and  all  the  Persians,  he  ct'icd  out  as  loud  a-q  he  possi- 
bly could,  "  Solon  !  Solon  1  Solon  1"  Cyrus  surprised,  at  this, 
sent  to  enquire  of  him,  "  What  God  or  man  it  was  whom 
alone  he  thus  invoked  under  so  great  a  calamity."  Croesus 
answered  without  the  least  disguise,  "  He  is  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for,  not  with  a  design  to  hear 
his  wisdom,  or  to  learn  what  might  be  of  service  to  me,  but 
that  he  might  see  and  extend  the  reputation  of  that  glory, 
the  loss  of  which'  I  find  a  much  greater  misfortune,  than  the 
possession  of  it  was  a  blessing.  My  exalted  state  was  only 
an  exterior  advantage,  the  happiness  of  opinion  ;  but  the  re- 
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verse  plunges  irie  into  real  sufferings,  and  ends  in  miscrv 
irremediable.  This  was  foreseen  by  that  great  man,  who, 
forming  a  conjeclure  of  the  future  from  what  he  then  saw, 
advised  me  to  consider  tlie  end  of  life,  and  not  to  rely  or 
grow  insolent  upon  uncertainties."  When  this  was  told 
Cyrus,  v/ho  was  a  much  wiser  man  than  Caoesus,  finding 
Solon's  maxim  conhrmcd  by  t\n  example  before  him,  he  not 
only  set  Croesus  at  liberty,  but  honoured  him  witli  his  pro- 
tection as  long  as  he  lived.  Thus  Solon  had  the  glory  of 
saving  the  life  of  one  of  these  kings,  and. of  instructing  the 
other. 

Difring  his  absence  the  Athenians  were  much  divided 
among  themselves  ;  Lycurgus  being  at  the  head  of  the  low 
country  ;  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcm-cieon,  of  the  people  that 
lived  near  the  sea  coast ;  and  Pisistratus,  of  the  mountain- 
eers ;  among  which  last  was  a  multitude  of  labouring  people, 
whose  enmity  was  chiefly  levelled  at  the  rich.  Hence  it  wv<.s 
that,  though  the  city  did  observe  Solon's  laws,  yet  all  expect- 
ed some  change,  and  were  desirous  of  another  establishment ; 
not  in  hopes  of  an  equality,  but  with  a  view  to  be  gahiers  by 
the  alteration,  and  entirely  to  subdue  those  who  differed 
from  them. 

V/hiJe  matters  stood  thus,  Solcii  arrived  it  Athens,  where 
'.■c  was  received  widi  gi  ci;t  respect,  and  stiii  held  in  venera- 
tion by  all  ;  but,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  had  neither 
the  strength  nor  spirit  to  act  or  speiii  in  public  as  he  had 
done.  He  therefore  applied  hi  private  to  the  heads  of  the 
factions,  and  endeavoxtt'ed  to  appease  and  reconcile  them.  Pi- 
sistratus seemed  to  gi^  him  greater  attention  than  the  rest; 
for  Pisistratu9_  had  an  affable  and  engaging  manner.  He  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor ;  and  even  to  his  enemies  he 
behaved  with  great  candour.  He  counterfeited  so  dexterous- 
ly the  good  qualities  M'hich  nature  had  denied  him,  that  he 
gained  more  credit  than  the  real  possessors  of  them,  and  stood 
iorcmost  in  the  public  esteem,  in  point  of  moderation  and 
equity,  in  zeal  for  the  present  government,  and  aversion  to 
all  that  endeavoured  at  a  change.  With  these  arts  he  impos- 
ed upon  the  people  :  but  Solon  soon  discovered  his  real  cha- 
racter, and  was  the  first  to  discern  his  insidious  designs.  Yet  he 
did  not  absolutely  break  with  him,  but  endeavoured  to  soft- 
en him,  and  advise  him  better  ;  declaring  both  to  him  and 
others,  that  if  ambition  could  but  be  bani»li3(?d  from  his  soul, 
and  he  could  be  cured  of  his  desire  of  absolute  power,  there 
would  not  be  a  man  better  disposed  or  a  more  worthy  citizen 
in  Athens.  >>  * 
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About  this  time,  Thespis  began  to  change  the  form  of  tra- 
gedy, and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted  many  spectators  ; 
for  this  was  before  any  prize  was  proposed  for  those  that  ex- 
celled in  this  respect.  Solon  who,  was  always  v/illing  to  hear 
and  to  learn,  and  in  his  old  age  more  inclined  to  any  thing 
that  might  divert  and  entertain,  particularly  to  rnusic  and 
good  fellowship,  went  to  see  Thespis  himself  exhibit,  as  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  poets  was.  When  the  play  wa.3  done, 
he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him,  "  If  he  was  not  asham- 
ed to  tell  so  many  lies  before  so  great  an  assembly  ?"  Thes- 
pis answered,  "  It  was  no  great  matter,  if  he  spoke  or  acted 
so  in  jest.'*  To  which  Solon  replied,  striking  the  ground  vio- 
lently with  his  staff,  "  If  we  encourage  such  jesting  as  thisj 
we  shall  quickly  find  it  in  our  contracts  and  agreements. "" 

Soon  after  this  Pisistratus,  having  wounded  himself  for  the 
purpose,  drove  in  that  condition  into  the  market  place,  and 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  telling* 
them,  his  enemies  had  lain  in  wait  for  him,  and  treated  him 
in  that  manner  on  account  of  his  patriotism.  Upon  this,  the 
multitude  loudly  expressed  their  indignation  :  but  Solon 
came  up,  and  thus  accosted  him,  Son  of  Hifi^iocrates^  you  act 
Homer^s  Ulysses  but  very  indifferently^  for  he  wounded  himself 
to  deceive  his  enemies^  but  you  have  done  it  to  impose  ufion  your 
countrymen.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  rabble  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  for  him :  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
being  summoned,  Ariston  made  a  motion,  that  a  body-guard 
of  fifty  club-men  should  be  assigned  him.  Solon  stood  up 
and  opposed  it  with  many  arguments,  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  he  has  left  us  in  his  poems; 

You  hang-  with  rapture  on  liis  honey*d  toiigue. 

And  again, 

Your  art  to  public  interest  ever  blind. 
Your  fox-like  art  still  centres  in  yourself 

But  when  he  saw  the  poor  behave  in  a  riotous  manner,  and 
determined  to  gratify  Pisistratus  at  any  rate,  while  the  rich, 
out  of  fear,  declined  the  opposition,  he  retired  with  this  de- 
claration ;  that  he  had  shewn  more  wisdom  than  the  former, 
in  discerning  what  method  shoul^liave  been  taken;  and 
more  courage  than  the  latter,  who  did  not  want  understand- 
ing, but  spirit  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  tyrant.    The 
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people  having  made  the  decree,  did  not  curiously  inquire  in- 
to the  number  of  guards  Avhich  Pisistratus  employed,  but  vi- 
sibly connived  at  his  keeping  as  many  as  he  pleased,  till  he 
seized  the  citadel.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  city  in  great 
confusion,  Mcgacles,  with  the  rest  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  im- 
mediately took  to  flight.  But  Solon,  though  he  was  now 
very  old,  and  had  none  to  second  him,  appeared  in  public, 
and  addressed  himsslf  to  the  citizens,  sometimes  upbraiding, 
them  with  their  past  indiscretion  and  cowardice,  sometimes 
•exhorting  and  encouraging  them  to  stand  up  for  their  liber- 
ty. Then  it  was  that  he  spoke  those  memorable  words.  It 
rjould  have  been  easier  for  them  to  re/iress  the  advances  of  tij- 
ranny^  and  fir  event  its  establishment ;  but  now  it  was  establish- 
ed^ and  grown  to  some  height.^  it  would  be  more  glorious  to  de- 
violish  it.  However,  finding  that  their  fears  prevented  their 
attention  to  what  he  said,  he  returned  to  his  OAvn  house,  and 
placed  his  weapons  at  the  street  door,  with  these  words,  / 
have  done  all  in  my  jioxver  to  defend  my  country  and  its  laws. 
This  v/as  his  last  public  effort.  Though  some  exhorted  him 
to  fly,  he  took  no  notice  of  their  advice,  but  was  composed 
enough  to  make  verses,  in  which  he  thus  reproaches  the 
Athenians : 

If  fera-  or  folly  has  your  riglits  betray'd, 

Let  not  ihe  fault  oii  righleous  Hcav'n  be  laid  : 

You  gave  thern  guards  ;  you  rais'd  yoiu-  tyrants  high, 

T'  impose  the  heavy  yoke  that  draws  the  heaving-  sigh. 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told  him  the  tyrant 
would  certainly  put  him  to  death  for  it,  and  asked  him  what 
he  trusted  to,  that  he  went  such  imprudent  lengths:  he  an- 
swered. To  old  age.  Hov/ever,  when  Pisistratus  had  fully  es- 
tablished himself,  he  m.ade  his  court  to  Solon,  and  treated 
him  with  so  much  kindness  and  respect,  that  Solon 'became, 
as  it  were,  his  counselioi:,,  and  gave  sanction  to  i-.any  of  his 
proceedings.  He  observed  the  greatest  part  of  Solon's  laws, 
showing  himself  the  example,  and  obliging  his  friends  to  fol- 
low it.  Thus  when  he  was  accused  of  murder  before  the 
court  of  arcojiagus^  lie  appeared  in  a  modest  manner  to  make 
his  defence  ,  but  Jiis  accuser  dropped  the  impeachment.  He 
likev/iic  added  other  laws,  one  of  which  was,  that  /icrsons 
v:f:l,^id  ni  th:  '.^or.v,  .shi^^  be  ?naintained  at  the  public  charge. 
V  •  r.l.ir.>  Hcraclides  tl^  us,  was  in  pursuance  of  Solon's 
'     ^v-     ccrcedthe  same  in  the  case  of  Thersippus. 
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But  according  to  Theophrastiis,  Pisistratus,  not  Solon,  made 
the  law  against  idleness,  which  produced  at  once  greater  indus- 
try in  the  country,  and  tranquillity  in  the  city. 

Solon,  moreover,  attempted  in  verse  a  large  description, 
or  rather  fabulous  account  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  which  he 
had  learned  of  the  wise  men  of  Sais,  and  which  particularly 
concerned  the  Athenians  ;  but  by  reason  of  his  age,  not  want 
of  leisure  (as  Plato  would  have  it),  he  was  apprehensive  that 
the  work  would  be  too  much  for  him,  and  therefore  did  not 
go  through  with  it.  These  verses  arc  a  proof  that  business 
was  not  the  hindcrance  : 


A^nd  again, 

Wine,  v,It,  aiul l;e<iuty,  siill tlieir  cliavms  bestovv'. 
Llg-ht  all  the  shades  of  life,  ai\d  cheer  us  as  we  go. 

Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  subject  of  the  At 
lantic  Island,  as  a  delightful  spot  in  some  fair  field  unoccu- 
pied, to  which  also  he  had  some  claim,  by  his  being  related 
to  Solon,  lain  out  magnificent  courts  and  inclosures,  and 
erected  a  grand  entrance  to  it,  such  as  no  other  story,  fable,  or 
poem  ever  had.  But  as  he  began  it  late,  he  ended  his  life  before 
the  work ;  so  that  the  more  the  reader  is  delighted  v/ith  the 
part  that  is  written,  the  more  regret  he  has  to  find  it  unfin- 
ished. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  relates  that  Solon  lived  a  considerable 
time  after  Pisistratus  usurped  the  government ;  but  accord- 
hig  to  Phaniasthe  Ephesian,  not  quite  two  years.  For  Pisis- 
tratus began  his  tyranny  in  the  archonship  of  Coniias,  and 
Phanias  tells  us  Solon  died  in  the  archonship  of  Ilegestra- 
tus,  the  immediate  successor  to  Comias. 


THEMISTOCLES. 

Flourished  471  years  before   Christ. 

THE  family  of  Themistocles  was  too  obscure  to  raise 
him  to  distinction.     He  was  the  son  of  Neocles,  an  inferior 
citizen  of  Athens,  of  the  ward  of  Phrear,  and  the  tribe   of 
Leontis.     By  his  mother's  side,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ille 
gltimate,  according  to  the  following  verses : 
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Though  born  in  Thrace,  Abrotonon  my  name. 
My  sou  enrols  me  in  the  list  of  fame, 
The  great  Themistocles. 

Yet  Phanias  writes,  that  the  mother  of  Thenustocles  was  of 
Caria,  not  of  Thrace,  and  that  her  name  was  not  Abrotonon, 
but  Euterpe.  Neanthes  mentions  Halicarnassus  as  the  city 
to  which  she  belonged.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  when  all  the 
illegitimate  youth  assembled  at  Cynosarges,  in  the  wrestling 
ring  dedicated  to  Hercules,  without  the  gates  ;  which  was 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  because  Hercules  himself  was 
not  altogether  of  divine  extraction,  but  had  a  mortal  for  his 
mother  ;  Themistocles  found  means  to  persuade  some  of  the 
young  noblemen  to  go  to  Cynosarges,  and  take  their  exercise 
M'ith  him.  This  was  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  take  away 
the  distinction  between  the  illegitimate  or  aliens,  and  the  le- 
gitimate, whose  parents  were  both  Athenians. 

When  a  boy,  he  was  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  quick  of  appre- 
hension, naturally  inclined  to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to 
make  a  great  statesman.  His  hours  of  leisure  and  vacation 
he  spent  not  like  other  boys,  in  idleness  and  play ;  but  he 
was  always  inventing  and  composing  declamations  :  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  either  the  impeachment  or  defence  of 
some  of  his  school-fellows :  so  that  his  master  would  often 
say,  "  Boy,  you  will  be  nothing  common  or  indifferent;  you 
will  either  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  community."  As 
for  moral  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts,  he  learned  them 
but  slowly,  and  with  little  satisfaction  ;  but  instructions  in  po- 
litical knowledge,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he 
received  with  an  attention  above  his  years :  because  they  suit- 
ed his  genius.  When,  therefore,  he  was  laughed  at,  long 
after,  in  company  where  free  scope  was  given  to  raillery,  by 
persons  who  passed  as  more  accomplished  in  what  was  called 
genteel  breeding,  he  was  obliged  to  answer  them  with  some 
asperity  :  "  'Tis  true  I  never  learned  how  to  tune  a  harp,  or 
play  upon  a  lute,  but  I  know  how  to  raise  a  small  and  incon- 
siderable city  to  glory  and  greatness.'* 

In  the  first  sallies  of  youth,  he  was  irregular  and  unstea- 
dy ;  as  he  followed  his  own  disposition  without  any  moral 
restraints.  He  lived  in  extremes,  and  those  extremes  were 
often  of  the  worst  kind.  But  he  seemed  to  apologize  for 
this  afterwards,  when  he  observed,  that  the  "  wildest  colts 
make  the  best  horses,  when  they  come  to  be  properly  broke 
and  managed." 
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Themistocles  had  an  early  and  violent  inclination  for  piib- 
iic  business,  and  was  so  strongly  smitten  with  the  love  of 
glory,  and  an  ambition  of  the  hij.>;hest  station,  that  he  involved 
himself  in  troublesome  quarrels  with  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  influence  in  the  state,  particularly  with  Aristides; 
ihe  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  always  opposed  him.  Their  en- 
mity began  early,  but  the  cause,  as  Ariston  the  philosopher 
relates,  v/as  nothing  more  than  their  regard  for  Ptesileus  of 
Teos.  After  this,  their  disputes  continued  about  public  af- 
Kiirs  :  and  the  dissimilarity  of  tlieir  lives  and  manners  natu- 
rally to  it.  Aristides  was  of  a  mild  temper,  and  of  great 
probity.  He  managed  the  concerns  of  government  with  in- 
llexible  justice,  not  v»'ith  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  or  to  promote  his  own  glory,  but  solely  for  the 
advantage  and  safety  of  the  state.  He  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  oppose  Themistocles,  and  to  prevent  his 
promotion,  because  he  frequently  put  the  people  upon  un- 
warrantable enterprises,  and  wt.s  ambitious  of  introducing 
great  innovations.  Indeed,  Themistocles  was  so  carried  away 
with  the  love  of  glory,  so  immoderately  desirous  of  distin- 
guishing himself  by  some  great  action,  that,  though  he  was 
very  young  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought,  and 
when  the  generalship  of  Miltiades  w^as  everywhere  extolled, 
yet  even  then  he  was  observed  to  keep  much  alone,  to  be 
very  pensive,  to  watch  whole  nights  and  not  to  attend  the  usu- 
al entertainments  :  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  by  his 
friends,  who  wondered  at  the  change  he  said,  ^'  The  trophies 
of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep."  While  others 
imagined  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Mai'athon  had  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  he  considered  it  as  the  beginning  of  greater 
conflicts  ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  he  was  always  pre- 
paring himself  and  the  Athenians  against  those  conflicts,  be- 
cause he  foresaw  them  at  a  distance. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  whereas  the  Athenians  had  used  to 
share  the  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  among 
themselves,  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  make  a  motion  to 
the  people,  that  they  should  divide  them  in  that  manner  no 
longer,  but  build  Avith  them  a  number  of  galleys  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  war  against  the  Eginct?e,  who  then  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  Greece,  and,  by  means  of  their  numerpus 
navy,  were  masters  of  the  sea.  By  seasonably  stirring  t^p 
the  resentment  and  emulation  of  his  countrymen  against 
these  islanders,  he  the  more  easily  prevailed  with  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  ships,  than  if  he  had  displayed  the 
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terrors  of  Darius,  and  the  Persians,  who  were  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  of  whose  coming  they  had  no  great  apprehen- 
sions. With  this  money  a  hundred  galleys  with  three  banks 
of  oars  were  built,  which  afterwards  fought  against  Xerxes. 
Trom  this  step  he  proceeded  to  others,  hi  order  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  maritime  aftairs,  and  to  con- 
vince them,  that,  though  by  land  they  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  their  neighbours,  yet  with  a  naval  force  they  might  not 
only  repel  the  barbarians,  but  hold  all  Greece  in  subjection. 
Thus  of  good  land-forces,  as  Plato  says,  he  made  them  ma- 
riners and  seamen,  and  brought  upon  himself  the  aspersion, 
of  taking  from  his  countrymen  the  spear  and  the  shield,  and 
sendhig  them  to  the  bench  and  the  oar. 

Stesimbrotus  writes,  that  Themistocles  effected  this,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Miltiades.  Whether  by  this  pro- 
ceeding he  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, is  a  speculation  not  proper  to  be  indulged  here.  But 
that  the  Greeks  owed  their  safety  to  these  naval  applications, 
and  that  those  ships  re-established  the  city  of  Athens  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  (to  omit  other  proofs),  Xerxes  himself  is 
a  sufficient  witness.  P'or,  after  his  defeat  at  sea,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  Athenians,  though  his 
land-forces  remained  entire :  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  left 
Mardonius  rather  to  prevent  a  pursuit,  than  with  any  hope  of 
his  bringing  Greece  into  subjection. 

Some  authors  write,  that  Themistocles  was  intent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  money,  with  a  view  to  spend  it  profusely : 
and  indeed,  for  his  frequent  sacrifices,  he  had  need  of  a  large 
supply.  Yet  others,  on  the  contrary,  accuse  him  of  meanness 
and  attention  to  trifles,  and  say  he  even  sold  presents  that  were 
made  him  for  his  table. 

In  ambition,  however,  he  had  no  equal.  For  when  he  was 
yet  young,  and  but  little  known,  he  prevailed  upon  Epicles 
of  Hermione,  a  performer  upon  the  lyre,  much  valued  by  the 
Athenians,  to  practise  at  his  house  :  hoping  by  this  means 
to  draw  a  great  number  of  people  thither-  And  when  he 
went  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  endeavoured  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed Cimon,  in  the  elegance  of  his  table,  the  splendour  of 
this  pavilions,  and  other  expenses  of  his  train.  These  things 
however,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Greeks.  They  looked 
upon  them  as  suitable  to  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family  ;  but 
when  an  obscure  person  set  himself  up  so  much  above  his  for- 
tune, he  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the  imputation  of  vanity.  He 
exhibited  a  tragedy  too,  at  his  own  expense,  and  gained  tht^ 
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prize  with  his  tragedians,  at  a  time  when  those  entertain- 
ments were  pursued  with  great  avidity  and  emulation.  In 
memory  of  his  success,  he  put  up  this  inscription,  "  Themis- 
tocles  the  Phrearian  exhibited  the  tragedy,  Phrynicus  com- 
posed it,  Adimantus  presided."  This  gained  him  populari- 
ty ;  and  what  added  to  it  v/as,  his  charging  his  me.nory 
with  the  names  of  the  citizens  ;  so  tliat  he  readily  called  each 
by  his  own.  He  was  an  impartial  judge  too,  in  the  causes 
that  were  brought  before  him;  and  Si:i.onides  of  Ceos mak- 
ing an  unreasonable  request  to  him  when  archon^  he  answer- 
ed, "  Neither  would  you  be  a  good  poet,  if  you  transgressed 
the  rules  of  harmony ;  nor  I  a  good  magistrate,  if  I  granted 
your  petition  contrary  to  lav/."  Another  time  he  rallied  Si- 
monides  for  his  absurdity  in  abusing  the  Corinthians,  who  in- 
habited so  elegant  a  city  ;  and  having  his  own  picture  drawn, 
when  he  had  so  ill-favoured  an  aspect. 

At  length,  having  attained  to  a  great  height  of  power  and 
popularity,  his  faction  prevailed,  and  he  procured  the  banish- 
ment of  Aristides  by  what  is  called  the  Ostracism. 

The  ?vledes  now  preparing  to  invade  Greece  again,  the 
Athenians  considered  who  should  be  their  general  ;  and  many 
(v/e  are  told)  thinking  the  commission  dangerous,  declined  it. 
But  Epicydes,  the  son  of  Euphemides,  a  man  of  more  elo- 
queiice  than  courage,  and  capable  withal  of  being  bribed,  so- 
licited it,  and  was  likely  to  be  chosen,  Themistocles,  fearing 
the  consequence  would  be  fatal  to  the  public,  if  the  choice 
fell  upon  Epicydes,  prevailed  upon  him  by  pecuniary  conside- 
rations to  drop  his  pretensions. 

As  soon  as  iie  had  taken  the  command,  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  to  quit  the  city,  to  embark  on  board  their 
ships,  and  to  meet  the  barbarians  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
Greece  as  possible.  But  many  opposing  it,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  Tempe,  intending  to  cover  Thessaly,  which  had  not  as  yet 
declared  for  the  Persians.  When  he  returned  without  ef- 
fecting anything,  the  Thessalians  havingvembraced  the  king's 
party,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Bceotia,  following  their  ex- 
ample, the  Athenians  were  more  willing  to  hearken  to  his 
proposal  to  fight  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet 
to  guard  the  straits  of  Artemisium. 

When  the  fleets  of  the  several  states  were  joined,  and 
the  majority  were  of  opinion,  that  Eurybiades  should  have 
the  chief  command,  and  with  his  Lacedae.i.onians  begin  the 
engagement ;  the  Athenians,  who  had  a  greater  number  of 
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ships  than  all  the  rest  uintcd,  thought  it  an  indignity  to  part 
\vith  the  place  of  iionour.  But  Themistocles,  perceiving  tlic 
danger  of  any  disagreement  at  that  time,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  Eurybiades,  and  satisfied  the  Athenians,  by  repre- 
senting to  them,  that,  if  they  behaved  like  men  in  that  war, 
the  Grecians -would  voluntarily  yield  them  the  superiority  for 
the  future.  To  him,  therefore,  (Greece  seems  to  owe  her 
preservation,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular  the  distinguish- 
ed glory  of  surpassing  their  enemies  in  valour,  and  their  al- 
lies in  moderation. 

The  Persian  fleet  coming  up  to  Aphela;,  Eurybiades  was 
astonished  at  such  an  appearance  of  ships,  particularly  when 
he  was  informed  that  there  were  two  hundred  more  sailing 
round  Sciathus.  He  therefore,  was  desirous  without  loss  of 
time,  to  draw  nearer  to  Greece,  and  to  keep  close  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  coast,  where  he  might  have  an  army  occasionally 
to  assist  the  fleet ;  for  he  considfered  the  naval  force  of  the 
Persians  as  invincible.  Upon  this,  the  Euboeans,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Greeks  would  forsake  them,  sent  Pelagon  to  ne- 
gotiate privately  with  Themistocles,  and  to  offer  him  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Pie  took  the  money,  and  gave  it^(as  Hero- 
dotus writes)  to  Eurybiades.  Einding  himself  most  oppos- 
ed in  his  designs  by  Architeles,  captain  of  the  sacred  galley^ 
who  had  not  money  to  pay  his  men,  emd  therefore  intended 
immediately  to  withdraw  :  he  so  incensed  his  countryn^en 
against  him,  that  they  went  in  a  tumultuous  manner  on  board 
his  ship  and  took  from  him  what  he  had  provided  for  his  sup- 
per. Architeles  being  much  provoked  at  this  insult,  Themis- 
tocles sent  him  in  a  chest  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a  talent  of  silver,  and  desired  him  to  refresh  him- 
self that  evening,  and  to  satisfy  his  crew  in  the  morning;  other- 
wise he  would  accuse  him  to  the  Athenians  of  having  receiv- 
ed a  bribe  from  the  enemy- 

Though  the  several  engagements  with  the  Persian  fl^et  in 
the  straits  of  Eubcea  were  not  decisive,  yet  they  were  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  who  learned  by  experience, 
that  neither  the  number  of  ships,  r.or  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  their  ornaments,  nor  the  vaunting  shouts  and  songs 
of  the  barbarians,  have  any  thing  dreadful  in  them  to  men 
wiio  know  how  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  are  determined  to 
behave  gallantly.  These  things  they  were  taught  to  despise, 
when  they  came  to  close  action  and  grappled  with  the  foe. 
In  this  case  Pindar's  sentiments  appear  just,  when  he  says 
of  the  fight  at  Artcmisium, 
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'T\v:as  then  that  Athens  the  foundation  laid 
Of  Liberty's  fair  structure. 

Indeed,  intrepid  courage  is  the  commencement  of  victory. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Thermopylae  bein.^* 
brought  to  Artemisium,  when  the  confederates  were  inform- 
ed that  LeoniddS  was  slain  there,  and  Xerxes  master  of  the 
passagesby  land,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece ;  and  the  Athenians, 
elate  with  their  late  distinguished  valoiu',  brought  up  the  rear. 
As  Themistocles  sailed  along  the  coasts,  wherever  he  saw  any 
harbours  or  places  proper  foi'  the  enemy's  ships  to  put  in  at, 
he  took  such  stones  as  he  happened  to  find,  or  caused  to  be 
brought  thither  for  tl^e  purpose,  and  set  them  up  in  the  ports 
and  watering-places,  with  the  following  inscription  engraved 
in  large  characters,  and  addressed  to  the  lonians  :  ''  Let  the 
lonians,  if  it  be  possible,  come  over  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
they  are  descended,  and  who  now  risk  their  lives  for  their  li- 
berty. If  this  be  impracticable,  let  them  at  least  perplex  the 
barbarians,  and  put  them  in  disorder  in  time  of  action."  By 
this  he  hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians  over  to  his  side,  or 
to  sow  discord  among  them,  by  causing  them  to  be  suspected 
by  the  Persians. 

Though  Xerxes  had  passed  through  Doris  down  to  Phocis, 
and  was  burning  and  destroying  the  Phocian  cities,  yet  the 
Greeks  sent  them  no  succours.  And,  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  the  Athenians  could  use  to  prevail  with  the 
confederates,  to  repair  with  them  into  Boeotia,  and  cover  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  as  they  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Artemisium  to 
serve  the  common  cause,  no  one  gave  ear  to  their  request. 
All  e^-es  were  turned  upon  Peloponnesus,  and  all  v/ere  deter- 
mmed  to  collect  their  forces  v/ithin  the  Istlwius,  and  to  build 
a  wall  across  it  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Athenians  were  greatly 
incensed  to  see  themselves  thus  betrayed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  dejected  and  discouraged  at  so  general  a  defection.  They 
alone  could  not  think  of  giving  battle  to  so  prodigious  an  ar- 
my. To  quit  the  city,  and  embark  on  board  their  ships,  was 
the  only  expedient  at  present :  and  this  the  generality  were 
very  unwilling  to  hearken  to,  as  they  could  neither  have  any 
great  ambition  for  victory,  nor  idea  of  safety,  when  they  had 
left  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors. 

Themistocles,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  by  the  force  of 
human  reason  prevail  with  the  muhitude,  set  his  machinery 
to  work,  as  a  poet  would  do  in  a  tragedy,  and  had  recourse  to 
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prodigies  and  oracles.  The  prodigy  he  availed  himself  of, 
vas  the  disappearing  of  the  dragon  of  Minerva,  which  at 
that  lime  quitted  the  holy  place ;  and  the  priests  finding  the 
daily  ofFerhigs  set  before  it  mitouched,  gave  it  out  among  the 
people,  at  the  suggestion  of  Themistocles,  that  the  goddess 
had  forsaken  the  city,  and  that  she  offered  to  conduct  them  to 
sea.  Moreover,  by  way  of  explaining  to  the  people  an  ora- 
cle then  received,  he  told  them,  that,  by  ivooden  nmllsy  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  thing  meant  but  ships ;  and  that 
Apollo,  now  calhng  Salamis  divine,  not  wretched  and  unfortu- 
7iate  as  formerly,  signified  by  such  an  epithet,  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  some  great  advantage  to  Greece.  His  councils 
prevailed,  and  he  proposed  a  decree,  that  the  city  should  be 
left  to  the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Athenians  ;  that  the  young  men  should  go  on  board  the 
ships  ;  and  that  every  one  should  provide  as  well  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  for  the  safety  of  the  children,  the  women,  and 
the  slaves. 

When  this  decree  was  made,  mo&t  of  the  Athenians  re- 
moved their  parents  and  wives  to  Troezene,  where  they  were 
received  with  a  generous  hospitality.  The  Trctzenians  came 
to  a  resolution  to  maintain  them  at  the  public  expense,  for 
which  purpose  they  allowed  each  of  them  two  oboli  a  day ; 
they  permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they 
pleased,  and  providing  for  their  education  by  paying  their  tu- 
tors.    This  order  was  procured  by  Nicagoras. 

The  embarkation  of  the  people  of  Athens  was  a  very  af- 
fecting scene.  What  pity  !  what  admiration  of  the  firmness 
of  those  men,  who,  sending  their  parents  and  families  to  a 
distant  place,  unmoved  with  their  cries,  their  tears,  or  em- 
braces, had  the  fortitude  to  leave  the  city,  and  embark  for  Sa- 
lamis I  What  greatly  heightened  the  distress,  was  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave  behind,  be- 
cause of  their  extreme  old  age.  And  some  emotions  of  ten- 
derness were  due  even  to  the  tame  domestic  animals,  which, 
runnhigto  the  shore,  with  lamentable  bowlings  expressed  their 
aftection  and  regret  for  the  persons  that  had  fed  them.  One  of 
these,  a  dog,  that  belonged  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Peri- 
cles, unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  is  said  to  have  leptinto  the 
sea,  and  to  have  swam  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  till  it  reach- 
ed Salamis,  where,  quite  spent  with  toil,  it  died  immediately. 

To  these  great  actions  of  Themistocles  may  be  added  the 
following:  lie  perceived  that  Aristides  was  much  regretted 
by  the  people,  who  were  apprehensive  that,  out  of  revenge, 
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he  might  join  the  Persians,  and  do  great  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  Greece  ;  he,  therefore,  caused  a  decree  to  be  made, 
that  all  who  had  been  banished  only  for  a  time,  should  have 
leave  to  return,  and  by  their  council  and  valour  assist  their 
fellow-citizens  in  the  preservation  of  their  country. 

Eurybiades,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet :  but  as  ho  was  apprehensive  of  the 
danger,  he  proposed  to  set  sail  for  the  Isthmus,  and  fix  his 
station  near  the  Peloponnesian  army.  Themistocies,  how- 
ever, opposed  it  ;  and  the  account  we  have  of  the  conference 
on  that  occasion  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  When  Eurybia- 
des said,  "  Do  not  you  know,  Themistocies,  that,  in  the  pub- 
lic games,  such  as  rise  up  before  their  turn  are  chastised  for 
it  r" — "  Yes,"  answered  Themistocies  ;  "  yet  such  as  are 
left  behind  never  gain  the  crown."  Eurybiades,  upon  this, 
lifting  up  his  staff,  as  if  he  intended  to  strike  him,  Themis- 
tocies said,  "  Strike  if  you  please,  but  hear  me."  The  La- 
cedaemonians, admiring  his  command  of  temper,  bade  him 
speak  what  he  had  to  say  :  and  Themistocies  v/as  leading  him 
back  to  the  subject,  when  one  of  the  officers  thus  interrupt- 
ed him,  "  It  ill  becomes  you  who  have  no  city,  to  advise  us  to 
quit  our  habitations  and  abandon  our  country."  Themistocies 
retorted  upon  him  thus:  "  Wretch  that  thou  art,  -^ve 
have  indeed  left  our  walls  and  houses,  not  choosing  for  the 
sake  of  those  inanimate  things,  to  become  slaves  ;  yet  we 
have  still  the  most  respectable  city  of  Greece,  in  these  two 
hundred  ships,  which  are  here  ready  to  defend  you,  if  you 
will  give  them  leave.  But  if  you  forsake  and  betray  us  a'se- 
Gondtime,  Greece  shall  soon  find  the  Athenians  possessed  of 
as  free  a  city,  and  as  valuable  a  country,  as  that  which  they 
have  quitted."  These  words  struck  Eurybiades  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  Athenians  might  fall  oK  from  him.  W'c 
are  told,  also,  that  as  a  certain  Eretrian  was  attempting  to 
speak,  Themistocies  said,  <'  What  have  you,  too,  something 
to  say  about  war,  who  are  like  the  fish  that  has  a  sword,'  but 
no  heart." 

While  Themistocies  was  thus   maintaining  his   argument 
upon  deck  some  tell  us  an  ov.i  was  seen  flying  to  the  right 
of  the   fleet,  which   came  and   perched   upon   the    shrouds. 
This  omen  determined  the' confederates  to  accede  to  his  opi- 
nion, and  to  prepare  for  a  sea-fight.     But  no  sooner  did  tli: 
enemy's  fleet  appear  advancing  towards  the  hai^30ur  of  Ph:\ 
ierus  in  Attica,   and   covering  all  the    neighbouring   coast 
\yhilQ  Xerxes  kimself  was  seen  marching;  liis  land-ibrc(rs  v 
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ihe  shore,  than  the  Greeks,  struck  with  tlie  sight  of  such 
prodigious  armaments,  began  to  forget  the  counsel  of  The- 
Jiiistocles,  and  the  Peloponncsians  once  more  looked  towards 
the  Isthmus.  Nay  they  resolved  to  set  sail  that  very  night, 
and  such  orders  were  given  to  all  the  pilots.  Thcmisiocles, 
greatly  concerned  that  the  Greeks  vvere  going  to  give  up  the 
advantage  of  their  station  in  the  straits,  and  to  retire  to  their 
respective  countries,  contrived  that  stratagem  which  was  put 
-in  execution  by  Sicinus.  This  Sicinus'  was  of  Persian  ex- 
traction, and  a  captive,  but  much  attached  to  Thcm.istocles, 
and  the  tutor  of  his  children.  On  this  occasion  Theniisto- 
cles  sent  him  privately  to  the  khig  of  Persia,  with  orders  to 
tell  him,  that  the  commander  of  the  Athenians  having  es- 
poused his  interest,  was  the  first  to  inform  him  of  the  intend- 
ed flight  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  he  exhorted  him  not  to  suf- 
fer them,  to  escape ;  but  while  they  were  in  this  confusion, 
and  at  a  distance  from  their  land  forces,  to  attack  and  destroy 
their  whole  navy. 

Xerxes  took  this  information  kindly,  supposing  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  friendship,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  of- 
ficers, with  two  hundred  ships,  to  surround  all  the  passages, 
and  to  enclose  the  islands,  that  none  of  the  Greeks  might  es- 
cape, and  then  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  at  their 
leisure.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  the  first  who 
perceived  this  motion  of, the  enemy  ;  and  though  he  was  not 
in  friendship  with  Themistocles,  but  had  been  banished  by 
his  means,  he  went  to  him  and  told  him  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Themistocles,  knowing  his  probity,  and  charmed 
with  his  coming  to  give  this  intelligence,  acquainted  him  with 
the  affair  of  Sicinus,  and  entreated  him  to  lend  him  his  assist- 
vnce  to  keep  the  Greeks  in  their  station;  and,  as  they  had  a 
confidence  in  his  honour,  to  persuade  them  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement in  the  straits.  Aristides  approved  the  proceedings 
of  "Themistocles,  and  going  to  the  other  admirals  and  cap- 
tains, encouraged  them  to  engage.  While  they  hardiy  gave 
credit  to  his  report,  a  Tenian  galley,  commanded  by  Parae- 
tius,  came  over  from  the  enemy  to  bring  the  same  account; 
so  that  indignation,  added  to  necessity,  excited  the  Greeks  to 
the  combat. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Xerxes  sat  down  on  an  eminence  to 
view  the  fleet  and  its  order  of  battle.  lie  placed  himself,  as 
Phanodemus  writes,  above  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
the  isle  of  Salaniis  is  separated  from  Attica  by  a  narroAV 
frith ;  but,  according  to  Acestodorus,  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
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gara,  upon  a  spot  called  Kerata^  "  The  Horns."  He  was  seat- 
ed on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  had  many  secretaries  about  him, 
whose  business  it  was  to  Avrite  down  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Persian  ships,  the  poet  ^schylus 
speaks  of  it,  in  his  tragedy.entitled  Persa^  as  a  matter  he  was 
"well  assured  of. 

A  thousand  ships  (for  well  I  know  the  number) 
\  The  Persian  flag-  obeyed  ;  two  hundred  more 

And  seven,  o'erspread  the  seas.  ^ 

The  Athenians  had  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  galleys ;  each 
carried  eighteen  men  that  fought  upon  deck,  four  of  whom 
were  archers,  and  the  rest  heavy  armed. 

If  Themistocles  was  happy  in  choosing  a  place  for  action, 
he  was  no  less  so  in  taking  advantage  of  a  proper  time  for  it; 
for  he  would  not  engage  the  enemy,  till  that  time  of"  day 
when  a  brisk  wind  usually  arises  from  the  sea,  which  occa- 
sions a  high  surf  in  the  channel.  This  was  no  inconveni- 
ence  to  the  Grecian  vessels,  which  were  low  built  and  well 
compacted;  but  a  very  great  one  to  the  Persian  ships,  which 
had  high  sterns  and  lofty  decks,  and  were  heavy  and  unv.iel- 
dy ;  iov  it  caused  them  to  veer  hi  such  a  manner,  that  their 
sides  were  exposed  to  the  Greeks,  who  attacked  them  furi- 
ously. During  the  engagement,  great  attention  was  given 
to  the  motions  of  Themistocles,  as  it  was  believed  he  knew 
best  how  to  proceed.  Ariamenes,  the  Persian  admiral,  a  man 
of  distinguished  honour,  and  by  far  the  bravest  of  the  king's 
brothers,  directed  his  manoeuvres  chiefly  against  him.  His 
ship  was  very  tall,  and  from  it  he  threw  darts  and  shot  forth 
arrows  as  from  the  wall  of  a  castle.  But  Aminias  the  Dece- 
iean,  and  Sosicles  the  Pedian,  who  sailed  in  one  bottom,  bore 
down  upon  him  v/ith  their  prow  and  both  ships  meeting,  the'/ 
were  fastened  together  by  means  of  their  brazen  bleaks  ;  wheit 
Ariamenes  boarding  their  galley,  they  received  him  with  their 
pikes,  and  pushed  him  into  the  sea.  Artemisia  knev/  the  bo- 
dy amongst  others  that  v/ere  floating  with  the  wreck,  ai:d 
carried  it  to  Xerxes. 

The  first  man  that  took  a  ship  was  an  Athenian,  named 
Lycomedes,  captain  of  a  galley,  who  cut  down  the  ensif^n 5 
from  the  enemy's  ship,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Iciurelkd 
Apollo.  As  the  Persians  could  come  in  the  straits  but  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  often  put  each  other  in  confusion,  the  G^e^^its 
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equalling  them  in  the  line,  fought  them  till  the  evemng,  whcu 
they  broke  them  entirely,  and  gained  that  signal  and  complete 
victory,  than  Avhich  (as  Simonides  says)  no  other  naval  a- 
chievement  either  of  the  Greeks  or  barbarians  ever  was 
more  glorious.  This  success  was  owing  to  the  valour,  in- 
deed, of  all  tlic  confederates,  but  chiefly  to  the  sagacity  and 
conduct  of  Themistocles. 

After  the  battle,  Xerxes,  full  of  indignation  at  his  disap- 
pointment, attempted  to  join  Salamis  to  the  continent,  by  a 
mole  so  well  secured,  that  his  land  forces  might  pass  over  it 
into  the  island,  and  that  he  might  shut  up  the  pass  entirely 
against  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  Themistocles,  to 
sound  Aristides,  pretended  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  they 
should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  down  the  bridge  of 
ships  ;  "  For  so,"  says  he,  "  we  may  take  Asia,  without 
stirring  out  of  Europe.'*  Aristides  did  not  in  the  least  re- 
lish his  proposal,  but  answered  him  to  this  purpose :  "  Till 
now  we  have  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  immersed  in  luxury ; 
but  if  we  shut  him  up  in  Greece,  and  drive  him  to  necessity, 
he  who  is  master  of  such  prodigious  forces,  will  no  longer 
sit  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  war,  but,  awaked  by  danger,  attempting  eve- 
ry thing,  and  present  every  where,  he  will  correct  his  past 
errors,  and  follow  councils  better  calculated  for  success.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  breaking  that  bridge,  we  should,  if  possi- 
ble, provide  another,  that  he  may  retire  the  sooner  out  of  Eu- 
rope."— "  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Themistocles,  "  we  must 
all  consider  and  contrive  how  to  put  him  upon  the  most  spee- 
dy retreat  out  of  Greece." 

This  being  resolved  upon,  he  sent  one  of  the  king's  eu- 
Tiuchs,  whom  he  found  among  the  prisoners,  Arnacesbyname, 
to  acquaint  him,  "  That  the  Greeks,  since  their  victory  at 
sea,  were  determined  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy 
the  bridge  ;  but  that  Themistocles,  in  care  for  the  king's 
safety,  advised  him  to  hasten  towards  his  own  seas,  and  pass 
over  into  Asia,  while  his  friends  endeavoured  to  find  out  pre- 
tences of  delay,  to  prevent  the  confederates  from  pursuing 
him."  Xerxes,  terrified  at  the  news,  retired  with  the  great- 
est precipitation.  How  prudent  the  management  of  Themis- 
tocles and  Aristides  was,  Mardonius  afforded  a  proof,  when, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  king's  forces,  he  put  the  Greeks  in 
extreme  danger  of  losing  all,  in  the  battle  of  Piataca. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  among  the  cities,  iEgina  bore 
;.\,'ay  the  pr.hii :  but,  among  the  commanders,,  Themistocles, 
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in  spite  of  envy,  was  universally  allowed  to  have  distinguish- 
ed himself  most.  For,  when  they  came  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
every  officer  took  a  billet  from  the  altar,  to  inscribe  upon  it 
the  names  of  those^that  had  done  the  best  service,  every  one 
put  himself  in  the  first  place,  and  Themistocles  in  the  se- 
cond. The  Lacedaemonians,  having  conducted  him  to  Spar- 
ta, adjudged  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valour,  and  Themisto- 
cles that  of  wisdom,  honouring  each  with  a  crown  of  olive. 
They  likewise  presented  the  latter  with  the  handsomest  cha- 
riot in  the  city,  and  ordered  three  hundred  of  their  youth  to 
attend  him  to  the  borders.  At  the  next  Olympic  games,  too, 
we  are  told,  that,  as  soon  as  Themistocles  appeared  in  the 
ring,  the  champions  were  overlooked  by  the  spectators,  who 
kept  their  eyes  upon  him  all  the  day,  and  pointed  him  out  to 
strangers  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  applause.  This  in- 
cense was  extremely  grateful  to  him ;  and  he  acknowledged 
to  his  friends,  that  he  then  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labours  for 
Greece. 

Indeed,  he  v/as  naturally  very  ambitious,  if  we  may  form  a 
conclusion  from  his  memorable  acts  and  sayings.  For,  when 
elected  admiral  by  the  Athenians,  he  would  not  despatch  any 
business,  whether  public  or  private,  singly,  but  put  off  all  af- 
fairs to  the  day  he  was  to  embark,  that  having  a  great  deal 
to  do  he  might  appear  with  the  greater  dignity  and  import- 
ance. 

One  day,  as  he  was  looking  upon  the  dead  bodies  cast  up 
by  the  sea,  and  saw  a  number  of  chains  of  gold  and  bracelets 
upon  them,  he  passed  by  them,  and  turning  to  his  friend, 
said,  "  Take  these  things  for  yourself,  for  you  are  not  The- 
mistocles.'* 

To  Antiphates,  who  had  formerly  treated  him  with  disdain, 
but  in  his  glory  made  his  court  to  him,  he  said,  "  i'oung 
man,  we  are  both  come  to  our  senses  at  the  same  time  though 
a  little  too  late." 

He  used  to  say,  "  The  Athenians  paid  him  no  honour  or 
sincere  respect;  but  when  a  storm  arobC,  or  danger  appeared, 
they  sheltered  themselves  under  him,  as  under  a  plyne-tree, 
which,  when  the  weather  was  fair  again,  they  would  rob  of  its 
leaves  and  branches." 

When  one  of  Seriphus  told  him,  "  He  was  not  so  much 
honoured  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his  country's."  '•''  True," 
answered  Themistocles:  "for  neither  should  I  have  been 
greatly  distinguished  if  I  had  been  of  Seriphus  ;  nor  you,  if 
you  had  been  an  Athenian." 

x\nother  officer,  who  thought  he  had  done  the  state  som.e 
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service,  setting  himself  up  against  Tiiemislocles,  and  ven- 
turing to  compare  his  own  exploits  with  his,  he  answered 
him  with  this  table  :  *'  There  once  happened  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  feast -daij  and  the  clatj  after  the  feast '.  Says  the  day 
after  thefeast^  I  am  full  of  bustle  and  trouble,  whereas,  with 
you,  folks  enjoy  at  their  ease  every  thing  ready  provided.  You 
say  right,  says  the  f ea. si -day,  but  if  I  had  not  been  before  you, 
vou  would  not  have  been  at  all.  "S'o,  had  it  not  been  for  me,  then^ 
%vhrre  nvould  you  have  been  now  P^' 

His  son  being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by  her  means  of 
him,  he  said,  laughing,  "  This  child  is  greater  than  any  man 
in  Greece  ;  for  the  Athenians  command  the  Greeks,  I  com- 
mand the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands  me,  an^  he  com- 
mands his  mother." 

As  he  loved  to  be  particular  in  every  thing,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  sell  a  farm,  he  ordered  the  crier  to  add,  "  that  it  had 
a  good  neighbour." 

Two  citizens  courting  his  daughter,  he  preferred  the  wor- 
thy man  to  the  rich  one,  and  assigned  this  reason,  "  He  had 
rather  she  would  have  a  man  without  money  than  money  with- 
out a  man."  Such  was  the  pointed  manner  in  which  he  often 
expressed  himself. 

After  the  greatest  actions  we  have  related,  his  next  enter- 
prise was  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  of  Athens. — Thco- 
pom.pus  says'  he  Dribed  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephori,  that  they 
might  not  oppose  it ;  but  most  historians  say,  he  over  reach- 
ed them.  He  was  sent,  it  seems,  on  pretence  of  an  embassy 
to  Sparta.  The  Spartans  complained,  that  the  Athenians  were 
fortifying  their  city,  and  the  governor  of  j£gina,  who  was 
come  for  that  purpose,  supported  the  accusation.  But  The- 
rnistocles  absolutely  denied  it,  and  challenged  them  to  send 
proper  persons  to  Athens  to  inspect  the  walls  ;  at  once  gain- 
ing time  for  finishing  them,  and  contriving  to  have  hostages 
at  Athens  for  his  return.  The  event  answered  his  expecta- 
tion. For  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  assured  how  the  flict 
stood,  dissembled  their  resentment,  and  let  him  go  with  im- 
punity. 

After  this,  he  built  and  fortifie-d  the  Piraeus  (having  ob- 
served the  conveniency  of  that  harbour).  By  which  means 
he  I'ave  the  city  every  maritime  accommod.ition.  In  ^his  res- 
pect his  politics  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  anci- 
ent kings  of  Athens.  They,  we  are  told,  used  their  endea- 
vours to  draw  the  attention  of  their  subjects  from  the  business 
of  riL'.vigation,  that  tliey  might  turn  it  entirely  to  the  culture 
of  the  ground :  and  to  this  purporie  tliey  published  the  fable 
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of  the  contention  between  IVIinerva  and  Neptune,  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  Attica,  when  the  former,  by  producing  an  olive- 
tree  before  the  judges,  gained  her  cause. 

Themistocles  had  something  stUl  greater  in  view  for 
strengthening  the  Athenians  by  sea.  After  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes,  Avhen  the  Grecian  fleet  was  gone  into  the  harbour  of 
Pagasje  to  winter,  he  acquainted  the  citizens  in  full  assem- 
bly, "  That  he  had  hit  upon  a  design  which  might  greatly 
contribute  to  their  advantage,  bat  it  was  not  fit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  their  whole  body."  The  Athenians  ordered  him  to 
communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,  and,  if  he  approved  of  it,  to 
put  in  execution.  Themistocles  then  informed  him  "  That 
he  had  thoughts  of  burning  the  confederate  fleet  at  Pagasae.'* 
Upon  which,  Aristides  went  and  declared  to  the  people,  "  That 
the  enterprise  which  Themistocles  proposed,  was  indeed  the 
most  advantageous  in  the  world,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  unjust."  The  Athenians,  therefore,  commanded  him  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  it. 

About  this  time  the  Lacedsemonians  made  a  motion  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Amfihictyons^  to  exclude  from  that  council  all 
those  states  that  had  not  joined  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  king  of  Persia.  But  Themistocles  was  apprehensive, 
that,  if  the  Thessalians,  the  Argives,  and  Thebans,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  council,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  have  a 
great  majority  of  voices,  and  consequently  procure  what  de- 
crees they  pleased.  He  spoke,  therefore,  in  defence  of  those 
states,  and  brought  the  deputies  oft  from  that  design,  by  re- 
presenting that  thirty-one  cities  only  had  their  share  of  the 
burden  of  that  war,  and  tha.t  the  greatest  part  of  these  were 
but  of  small  consideration  :  that  consequently  it  would  be  both 
unreasonable  and  dangerous  to  exclude  the  rest  of  Greece 
from  the  league,  and  leave  the  council  to  be  dictated  to  by 
two  or  three  great  cities.  By  this  he  became  very  obnoxious 
to  the  LacediAsmonians,  who,  for  this  reason,  set  up  Cimon 
against  him  as  a  rival  in  all  affairs  of  state,  and  used  all  their 
interest  for  his  advancement. 

He  disobliged  the  allies,  al^o,  by  sailing  round  the  islands, 
and  extorting  money, from  them;  as  vve  may  conclude  from 
the  answer  which  Herodotus  teils  us  the  Andrians  gave  him 
to  a  demand  of  that  sort.  He  told  them^,  "  He  brought  two 
gods  along  with  him,  Fersuasion  and  Force."  They  replied, 
.^^  They  had  also  two  great  gods  on  their  side,  Fouerty  and 
Deajmir^  who  forbade  them  to  satisfy  him." 

As  the  Athenians,  through  envy,  readily  gave  ear  to  calum- 
nies against  hinij  he  was  often  forced  to  recount  his  own  ser- 
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vices,  which  rendered  him  still  more  insupportable ;  and 
when  they  expressed  their  displeasure,  he  said,  "  Are  you 
weary  of  receiving  benefits  often  from  the  same  hand?" 

Another  offence  he  gave  the  people,  was,  his  building  a 
temple  to  Diana,  under  the  name  oi  Jristobulr^  or,  Diana  of 
the  best  council^  intimating  that  he  had  given  the  best  counsel, 
not  only  to  Athens,  but  to  all  Greece.  He  built  this  temple 
near  his  own  house,  in  the  quarter  of  Melita.  There  was  a 
statue  of  Themistocles  in  this  temple,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  this  aspect  was  as  heroic  as  his  soul. 

At  last  the  Athenians,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  that  high 
distinction  in  which  he  stood,  banished  him  by  the  ostracism ; 
and  this  was  nothing  more  than  they  had  done  to  others  whose 
power  was  become  a  burden  to  them,  and  who  had  risen  above 
the  equality  which  a  commonwealth  requires ;  for  the  ostra- 
cism<f  or  ten  years  banishmejit,  was  not  so  much  intended  to 
punish  this  or  that  great  man,  as  to  pacify  and  mitigate  the 
fury  of  Envy,  who  delights  in  the  disgrace  of  superior  cha- 
racters, and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their  fall. 

In  the  time  of  his  exile,  while  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Ar- 
gos,  the  affair  of  Pausanias  gave  great  advantage  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Themistocles.  The  person  that  accused  him  of  trea-* 
son,  was  Leobotes,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  of  Agraule,  and  the 
Spartans  joined  in  the  impeachment.  Pausanias  at  first  con- 
cealed his  plot  from  Themistocles,  though  he  was  his  friend  ; 
but  when  he  saw  him  an  exile,  and  full  of  indignation  against 
the  Athenians,  he  ventured  to  communicate  his  designs  to 
him,  showing  him  the  king  of  Persia's  letters,  and  exciting 
him  to  vengeance  against  the  Greeks,  as  an  unjust  and  un- 
grateful people.  Themistocles  rejected  the  solicitations  of 
Pausanias,  and  refused  to  have  the  least  share  in  his  designs; 
but  he  gave  no  information  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
nor  let  the  secret  transpire ;  whether  he  thought  he  would 
desist  of  himself,  or  that  he  would  be  discovered  some  other 
way,  as  he  had  embarked  in  an  absurd  and  extra.vagant  enter- 
prise, without  any  rational  hopes  of  success. 

However,  when  Pausanias  was  put  to  death,  there  were 
found  letters  and  other  writings  relative  to  the  business, 
which  caused  no  small  suspicion  against  Themistocles.  The 
Lacedaemonians  raised  a  clamour  against  him:  and  such  of 
his  feilow-citizens  as  envied  him,  insisted  on  the  charge.  He 
could  not  defend  himself  in  person,  but  he  answered  by  let- 
ter the  principal  parts  of  the  accusation.  For,  to  obviate  the 
Calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  observed  to  the   Athenians^ 
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^»  That  he  who  was  born  to  command,  and  incapable  of  servi- 
tude, could  never  sell  himself,  and  Greece  along  with  him, 
to  enemies  and  barbarians."  The  people,  however,  listened 
to  his  accuser,  and  sent  him  with  orders  to  bring  him  to  his 
answer  before  the  states  of  Greece.  Of  this  he  had  timely 
notice  and  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Corcyra,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  great  obligations  to  him ;  for  a  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  people  of  Corinth  had  been  referred  to 
his  arbitration,  and  he  had  decided  it  by  awarding  the  Corin- 
thians to  pay  down  twenty  talents,  and  the  isle  of  Leucas  to 
be  in  common  between  the  two  parties,  as  a  colony  from 
both.  From  thence  he  fled  to  Epirus  ;  and,  findmg  himself 
still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  he  tried  a 
very  hazardous  and  uncertain  resource,  in  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  Admetus  king  of  the  Molossv.ns.  Admetus  had  m  de 
a  request  to  the  Athenians,  which  being  rejected  with  scoiTi 
by  Themistocles,  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  and  influence 
in  the  state,  the  king  entertained  a  deep  resentment  against 
him,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  revenge  himself, 
if  ever  the  Athenian  should  fall  into  his  power.  However, 
while  he  was  thus  flying  from  place  to  place,  he  was  more 
afraid  of  the  recent  envy  of  his  countrymen,  than  of  the 
consequences  of  an  old  quarrel  with  the  king  ;  and  therefore 
he  went  and  put  himself  in  his  hands,  appearing  before  him 
as  a  suppliant,  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  manner.  He 
took  the  king's  son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  in  his  arms,  and 
kneeled  down  before  the  household  gods.  This  manner  of  of- 
fering a  petition  the  Melossians  looked  upon  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual, and  the  only  one  that  can  hardly  be  rejected. 

At  that  time  Epicrates,  the  Acarnanian,  found  means  to 
convey  the  wife  and  children  of  Themistocles  out  of  Athens, 
and  sent  them  to  him,  for  which  Cimon  afterv/ards  condemn- 
ed him,  and  put  him  to  death.  Thucydides  writes,  that  he 
went  by  land  to  the  ^gean  sea,  and  embarked  at  Pydna:  that 
none  in  the  ship  knew  hiin  till  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to 
Naxos,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Athenians; 
that,  through  fear  of  being  taken,  he  then  infor  Tied  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  and  the  pilot  who  he  was ;  and  that,  partly  by 
entreaties,  partly  by  threatening,  he  v/ouid  declare  to  the 
Athenians,  however  falsely,  that  they  knew^  him  from  the  first, 
and  were  bribed  to  take  him  into  their  vessel,  he  obliged  therii 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  sail  for  Asia. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  were  privately  sent  af- 
ter him  to  Asia  by  his  friends.     What, was  discovered  and 
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seized  for  the  public  use,  Theopompus  says,  amounted  tq  an 
hundred  talents,  Theophrastus  fourscore  ;  though  he  was 
not  M'orth  three  lalents  before  his  being  employed  in  the  go- 
vernment. 

When  he  was  landed  at  Cum  a,  he  undestood  that  a  number 
of  people  particularly  Ergotelesand  Pythodorus,  were  watch- 
ing to  take  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  rich  booty  to  those  who 
Were  dctermhied  to  get  money  by  any  means  whatever  ;  for 
the  king  of  Persia  had  offered  by  proclamation  two  hundred 
talents  or  apprehending  him.  He,  therefore,  retired  to  Mf^x, 
a  little  town  of  the  ^Eolians,  M'here  he  was  known  to  nobody  but 
Nicogenes,  his  host,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  had 
some  interest  at  the  Persian  court.  In  his  house  he  was  con- 
cealed a  few  days  ;  and,  one  evening  after  supper,  when  the 
sacrifice  was  oflered,  Olbinus,  tutor  to  Nicogones's  children, 
cried  out,  as  in  a  rapture  of  inspiration. 

Counsel,  O  Night,  and  victory  are  thine. 

After  this,  Themistoclcs  went  .to  bed,  and  dreamed  he  saw  a 
dragon  coiled  round  his  body,  and  creeping  up.  to  his  neck, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  touched  his  face,  was  turned  into  an  ea- 
gle, and,  covering  him  with  his  \vings,  took  him  up,  and 
carried  him  to  a  distant  place,  where  a  golden  sceptre  appear- 
ed to  him,  upon  which  he  rested  securely,  and  was  delivered 
from  all  his  fear  and  trouble. 

In  consequence  of  this  warning,  he  was  sent  away  by  Ni- 
cogenes, wjio  contrived  this  method  for  it.  The  barbarians 
in  general,  especially  the  Persians,  are  jealous  of  the  wo- 
men, even  to  madness  ;  not  only  of  their  wives,  but  their 
slaves  and  concubines;  for,  beside  the  care  tliey  take  that 
they  shall  be  seen  by  none  but  their  own  family,  they  keep 
them  like  prisoners  in  their  houses;  and  when  they  take 
a  journey,  they  are  put  in  a  carriage  close  coveied  on  all  sides. 
In  such  a  carriage  as  this  Themistoclcs  was  conveyed,  the 
attendants'  being  instructed  to  tell  those  they  met,  if  they 
happened  to  be  questioned,  that  they  were  carrying  a  Gre- 
cian lady  fro.ji  Ionia  to  a  nobleman  at  court. 

Thucydides,  and  Caron  of  Lamsacus,  relate,  that  Xerxes 
was  then  dead,  and  that  it  was  to  his  son.  Artaxerxes  that 
Theniistocles  addressed  himself.  But  Ephorus,  Dinon,  Cli- 
tarchus,  Heraciides,  and  several  others  write,  that  Xerxes 
himself  was  then  upon  the  'throne.  The  opinion  of  Thucy- 
dides seems  most  agreeable  to  chronology,  though  that  is  not 
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peifecily  well  settled.    Themistocies,  now  ready  for  the  dan- 
gerous experiment,  applied  first  to  Artabanus,  a  military  offi- 
cer, and  told  him,    "  He  was  a  Greek,  who  desired  to  have 
audience  of  the  khig  about  matters  of  great  importance,  which 
tl\e  king  himself  had  much  at  heart.'*     Artabanus  answered, 
"  The  laws  of  men  are  different ;  some  esteem  one  thing  ho- 
nourable, and  some  another ;  but  it  becomes  all  men  to  ho- 
nour and  observe  the  customs  of  their  own  country.     With 
you  the  thing  most  admired,  is  said  to  be  liberty  and  equality. 
We  have  many  excellent  laws  ;  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  indispensable  to  honour  the  king,  and  to  adore  him 
as  the  image  of  that  Deity  who  preserves  and  supports  the 
universe.     If,  therefore,  you  are   mlling  to  conform  to  our 
customs,  and  to  prostrate  yourself  before  the  king,  you  may 
be  permitted  to  see  him  and  speak  to  him.  But  if  you  cannot 
bring  youself  to  this,  you  must  acquaint  him  with  your  busi- 
ness by  a  third  person.     It  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
custom  of  his  country,  for  the  king  to  admit  any  one  to  audi- 
ence vfho  does  not  worship  him."     To  this  Themistocles  re- 
plied, "  My  business,  Artabanus,  is  to  add  to  the  king's  honour 
and  power  ;  therefore,  I  will  comply  with  your  customs,  since 
the  God  that  has  exalted  the  Persians,  will  have  it  so  :  and 
by  my  means  the  number  of  the  king's  worshippers  shall  be 
increased.     So  let  this  be  no  hinderance  to  my  communicating 
to  the  king  what  I  have  to  say." — "  But  who,"  said  Artaba- 
nus, "  shall  we  say  you  are  ?  for  by  your  discourse  you  ap- 
pear to  be  no  ordinary   person."    Themistocles   answered, 
"'  Nobody  must  know  that  before  the  king  himself " 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and  after  his  pros- 
tration, stood  silent,  the  king  commanded  the  interpreter  to 
ask  him  v/ho  he  was.  The  interpreter  accordingly  put  the 
question,  and  he  answered,  "  The  man  who  is  come  now  to 
address  himself  to  you,  O  king,  is  Themistocles  the  Atheni- 
an;  an  exile,  persecuted  by  the  Greeks.  The  Persians  have 
sufferea  iiiu.,i.  ..y  .  p,  but  it  has  been  more  than  compensated 
by  my  preventing  your  being  pursued:  when  after  I  had  de- 
livered Greece,  and  saved  m.y  own  country,  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  do  you  also  a  ;crvice.  My  sentiments  are  suitable 
to  my  present  misfortunes,  and  I  come  prepared  either  to  re- 
ceive ytur  favour,  if  you  are  reconciled  to  me,  or  if  you  re- 
tain any  resentment,  to  disarm  it  by  submission.  Reject  not 
the  testimony  my  enemies  have  given  to  the  services  I  have 
done  the  Persians,  and  make  use  of  the  opportunity  my  mis- 
fortunes afford  you,  rather  to  show  your  generosity,  than  to 
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satisfy  your  revenge.  If  you  save  me,  you  save  your  suppli- 
ant ;  if  you  destroy  me,  you  destroy  the  enemy  of  Greece." 
In  hopes  of  influencing  the  king  by  an  argument  drawn  from 
religion.  The.  istocles  added  to  this  speech  an  account  of 
the  vibion  he  had  in  Nicogenes's  house,  and  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter of  Dodona,  who  ordered  him  "  to  go  to  one  who  bore 
the  same  name  Avith  the  god  ;  from  which  he  conckided  he 
was  sent  to  him,  since  both  were  called,  and  really  were, 
great  ki?.(fs. 

The  king  gave  him  no  answer,  tliough  he  admired  his  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity  :  but  with  his  friends  he  felicitated  him- 
self upon  this,  as  the  luost  fortunate  event  imaginable.  We 
are  told  also,  that  he  prayed  to  ^rifn>  nius^  that  his  enemies  mi  ght 
ever  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  drive  from  amongst  them  their 
ablest  men  ;  that  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  imme- 
diately after  made  a  great  entertainment ;  nay,  that  he  was  so 
affected  with  joy,  that  when  he  retired  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sleep  he  called  out  three  times  "  I  have  Themistoclesthe 
Athenian." 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  called  together  his  friends,  and 
ordered  Theiiiistoclesto  be  brought  before  him.  The  exile 
expected  no  favour,  when  he  found  that  the  guards,  at  the 
first  hearing  of  his  name,  treated  him  with  rancour,  and  load- 
ed him  with  reproaches.  Nay,  when  the  king  had  taken  his 
seat,  and  a  respectful  silence  ensued,  Roxanes,  one  of  his  of- 
ficers, as  Themistocles  passed  him,  whispered  him  with  a 
sigh,  ,"  Ah  !  thou  subtle  serpent  of  Greece,  the  king's  good 
genius  has  brought  thee  hither."  However,  when  he  had 
prostrated  himself  twice  in  the  presence,  the  king  saluted 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  graciously,  telling  him,  '^  He  owed 
him  two  hundred  talents ;  for,  as  he  had  delivered  himself 
up,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  receive  the  reward  offered 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  him."  He  promised  him  much 
more,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  ordered  him  to  de- 
clare freely  whatever  he  had  to  propose  concerning  Greece. 
Themistocles  replied,  "  That  a  man's  discourse  was  like  a 
piece  of  tapestry,  which,  when  spread  open,  displays  its  fi- 
gures ;  but  when  it  is  folded  up  they  are  hidden  and  lost  j 
therefore  he  begged  time."  The  king,  delighted  with  the 
comparison,  bade  him  take  what  time  he  plcdscd  ;  and  he 
desired  a  year  :  in  which  space  he  learned  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  king  without  an 
interpreter. 

Such  as  did  not  belong  to  the  court,  believed  that  he  cu- 
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tertained  their  prince  on  the  subject  of  the  Grecian  affairs ; 
but  as  there  were  then  nany  changes  in  the  ministry,  he  in- 
curred the  envy  of  the  nobility,  who  suspected  that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  speak  too  freely  of  them  to  the  king.  The  honours 
that  were  paid  him  were  far  superior  to  those  that  other  stran- 
gers had  experienced;  the  king  took  him  with  hima-hunting, 
conversed  familiarly  with  him  in  his  palace,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  queen-mother,^who  honoured  him  with  her  confi- 
dence. He  likewise  gave  orders  for  his  being  instructed  in 
the  learning  of  the  Magi. 

We  are  told  that  Themistocles  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatness,  and  the  extraordinary  respect  that  was  paid  him, 
seeing  his  table  most  elegantly  spread,  turned,  to  his  children, 
and  said,  "  Children,  vre  should  have  been  undone,  had  it 
not  been  for  our  undoing."  Most  authors  agree,  that  he  had 
three  cities  given  him,  for  bread,  v/ine,  and  meat,  Magnesia, 
Lamsacus,  and  Myus.  Neanthus  of  Cyzicus,  and  Phanias, 
add  two  more,  Percote  and  Pal3escepsis,  for  his  chamber  and 
his  wardrobe. 

When  he  was  come  to  Sardis,  he  diverted  himself  with 
looking  at  the  ornaments  of  the  temples ;  and  among  the 
great  number  of  offerings,  he  found  in  the  temple  of  Cy- 
bele  a  female  ngure  of  brass,  two  cubits  high,  called  Hydro - 
fihorus^  or  the  ivater -hearer^  which  he  himself,  when  survey- 
or of  the^aqueducts  at  Athens,  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
dedicated  out  of  the  fines  of  such  as  had  stolen  the  water,  or 
diverted  the  stream.  Wliether  it  was  that  he  wt^s  moved  at 
seeing  this  statue  in  a  strange  country,  or  thp.t  he  was  desir- 
ous to  show  the  Athenians  how  much  he  was  honoured,  and 
what  power  he  had  all  over  the  king's  dominions,  he  address- 
ed himself  to  the  governor  of  Lydia,  and  beg  leave  to  send 
-back  the  statue  to  Athens.  The  barbarian  immediately  took 
fire,  and  said  he  would  certainly  acquaint  the  king  what  sort 
of  a  request  he  had  made  him.  Themistocles,  alarmed  at 
this  menace,  applied  to  the  governor's  women,  and,  by  money, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  pacify  him.  After  this  he-  behaved 
with  more  prudence,  sensible  how  much  he  had  to  fear  from 
the  envy  of  the  Persians.  Hence,  he  did  not  travel  aboui 
Asia,  as  Theopompus  says,  but  took  up  his  abode  at  Magnesia, 
where,  loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  equally  honoured 
with  the  Persian  nobles,  he  long  lived  in  great  security  ;  for 
the  king,  who  was  engaged  in  the  aftairs  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, gave  but  little  attention  to  the  concerns  of  Greece. 

But  when  Egypt  revolted,  and  "was  supported".  e- 
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volt  by  the  Athenians,  when  the  Grecian  fieet  sailed  as  tut 
i;s^Cyprus  and  Celicia,  and  Cimon  rode  triumphant  master  of 
Vlie  seas,  the  king  of  Persia  applied  himself  to  oppose  the 
Greeks,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  their  power.  He  put 
his  forces  in  motion,  sent  out  his  generals,  and  despatched 
messengers  to  Themistocies  at  Magnesia,  to  command  him 
to  perform  his  pron  ises,  and  exert  himself  against  Greece. 
Did  he  not  obey  the  summons  then  ?  No  :  neither  resentment 
against  the  Athenians,  nor  the  honour  and  authority  in  which 
he  now  flourished,  could  prcvidl  iupon  him  to  take  the  direCr 
lion  of  the  expeditibn.  Possibly  he  might  doubt  the  event 
of  the  war,  as  Greece  had  then  several  great  generals,  and 
Cimon  in  particuh'r  was  distinguished  with 'extraordinary 
success.  Above  all,' regard  for  his  own  achievements,  and  the 
trophies  he  had  gained,  whose  glory  he  was  unwilling  to  tar- 
nish, deternmined  him  (as  the  best  method  he  could  take)  to 
put  such  an  end  to  his  life  as  became  his  dignity.  Having, 
therefore  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  assembled  his  friends,  and 
taken  his  last  leave,  he  drank  bull's  blood,  as  is  generally  re- 
ported ;  or,  as  some  relate  it,  he  took  a  quick  poison,  and 
ended  his  days  at  Magnesia,  having  lived  sixty-five  years,  most 
of  which  he  had  spent  in  civil  or  military  employments. 
When  the  king  was  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  manner 
of  his  death,  he  admired  him  more  than  ever,  and  continued 
his  favour  ^nd  bounty  to  his  friends  and  relations. 

Themistocies  had  by  Archippe,  the  daughter  of  Lysander 
of  Alopece,  five  sons,  Neocles,  Diodes,  Archeptolis,  Poly- 
euctus,  and  Cleophantus.     The  three  last  survived  him. 

The  Magnesians  erected  a  very  handsome  monument  to 
him  in  the  market  place  ;  and  various  honours  and  n^-n-ileges 
were  granted  by  them  to  the  descendants  of  Themistocies; 
for  they  were  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  name,  an  Athenian,  with 
v/hom  I  had  a  particular  acquaintance  and  friendship  in  the 
house  of  Ammonias  the  philosopher. 
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CAMILLUS. 

Flourished  400  years  before  C/irisC. 

THE  family  of  the  Furii  was  not  very  illustrious  bcibre 
the  time  of  Camillas ;  he  was  the  first  who  raised  it  to  dis- 
tinction, when  he  served  under  Poslhumius  Tabcrtus  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Equi  and  Volsci.  In  that  action,  spur- 
ring his  horse  before  the  ranks,  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh,  when,  instead  of  retirhig,  he  plucked  the  ja.velin  out 
of  the  wound,  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  For  this,  among  other  honours,  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor,  an  office  at  that  time  of  great  dignity.  There 
is  upon  record  a  very  laudable  act  of  his,  that  took  place  du- 
ring his  office.  As  the  wars  had  made  many  widows,  lie 
obliged  such  of  the  men  as  lived  singly,  partly  by  persuasion, 
and  partly  by  threatening  them  v/ith  fines,  to  marry  those 
widows.  Another  act  of  his,  vrhich  indeed  was  absolutely 
necessary,  was,  the  causing  orphans,  who  before  were  ex- 
empt from  taxes,  to  contribute  to  the  supplies  ;  for  these 
were  very  large  by  reason  of  the  continual  v/ars.  What  was 
then  most  urgent  was  the  siege  of  Veii..  This  city  was  the 
barrier  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the  quantity  of  her  arms  and  num- 
ber of  her  military,  not  inferior  to  Rome.  Proud  of  her 
wealth,  her  elegance,  and  luxufV,  she  had  maintained  with 
the  Romans  many  long  and  gallant  disputes  for  glory  and 
for  power.  But  humbled  by  many  signal  defeats,  the  Veien- 
tes  had  then  bid  adieu  to  that  ambition :  they  satisfied  them- 
selves with  building  strong  and  high  walls,  and  filling  the 
city  with  provisions,  arms,  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores ; 
and  so  they  waited  for  the  enemy  without  fear.  The  siege 
was  long,  but  no  less  laborious  than  troublesome  to  the  be- 
siegers than  to  the?}2.  For  the  Romans  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  summer  campaigns  and  to  v\dnter  at  home  ;  and 
then  for  the  first  time  their  officers  ordered  them  to  con- 
struct forts,  to  ra.ise  strong  works  about  their  camp,  and 
to  pass  the  winter  as  well  as  summer  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  was  nov/  almost  past,  when 
the  generals  began  to  be  blamed ;  and  as  it  was  thought  they 
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shewed  not  sufficient  vigour  in  the  siege,  they  were  superse- 
ded, and  others  put  in  their  room  ;  among  whom  was  Camil- 
lus,  then  appointed  tribune  the  second  time.  He  was  not, 
however,  at  present  concerned  in  the  siege,  for  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  head  the  expedition  against  the  Falisci  and  Capenates, 
who,  v/hile  the  Romans  were  otherwise  employed,  commit- 
ted great  depredations  in  their  country,  and  harassed  them 
during  the  whole  Tuscan  war.  But  Camillus  falling  upon 
iliem,  killed  great  numbers,  and  shut  up  the  rest  within  their 
walls. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the  senate  removed  the 
(jther  magistrates,  and  appointed  Camillus  dictator,  who 
made  choice  of  Cornelius  Scipio  for  his  general  of  horse.  In 
the  first  place  he  made  vows  to  the  gods,  if  they  favoured  him 
with  putting  a  glorious  period  to  the  war,  to  celebrate  the 
great  Circensian  games  to  their  honour,  and  to  consecrate 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  whom  the  Romans  call  Matuta, 
and  the  Greeks  Lcucolhea. 

After  these  vows,  Camillus  penetrated  into  the  country  of 
the  Falisci,  and  in  a  great  battle  overthrew  them  and  their 
auxiliaries  the  Capenates.  Then  he  turned  to  the  siege  of 
Veii ;  and  perceiving  that  it  would  be  both  diRkult  and  dan- 
gerous to  endeavour  to  take  it  by  assault,  he  ordered  mines 
lo  be  dug,  the  soil  about  the  city  being  easy  to  work,  and  ad- 
mitting depth  enough  for  the  works  to  be  carried  on  unseen 
by  the  enemy.  As  this  succeeded  to  his  wish,  he  made  an 
assault  without,  to  call  the  enemy  to  the  walls  :  and  in  the 
mean  time,  others  of  his  soldiers  made  their  way  through 
ihe  mines,  arid  secretly  penetrated  to  Juno's  temple  in  the 
citadel. 

The  city  thus  taken  by  the  Romans  sword  in  hand,  while 
ihey  were  busy  in  plundering  it  and  carryhig  otf  its  immense 
riches,  Camillus  boliolding  from  the  citadel  what^vas  clone, 
at  first  burst  into  tears :  and  when  those  about  him  began  to 
magnify  his  happiness,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  Heaven, 
and  uttered  this  prayer:  "  <ireat  Jupiter,  and  ye  gods  that  • 
liavc  the  inspection  of  our  good  and  evil  actions,  ye  know  that 
the  Roiiians,.not  without  just  cause,  but  in  their  own  defence,  . 
and  constrained  by  necessity,  have  made  war  against  this  city, 
and  their  enemies  its  iTiijust  inhabUants.  ,  If  Ave  nuist  have 
some  niisiortunc  in  lieu  of  tliis  success,  I  entreat  tluit  it  may 
fall,  net  uj.on  Rome  or  ti.e  Roman  army,  but  upov,  nuself." 
Having  jircnounced  these  words,  he  turned  to  the  right,  us 
the  manner  of  the  Romans  is  after  prayer  and  supplication 
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but  fell  in  turning*.  His  friends  expressed  great  uneasiness 
at  the  accident,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself  from  the  fall, 
and  told  them,  "  It  was  only  a  small  inconvenience  after  great 
success,  agreeably  to  his  prayer." 

Whether  it  was  that  Camillus  was  elated  with  his  great  ex- 
ploit in  taking  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Rome,  after  it  had 
been  besieged  ten  years,  or  that  he  was  misled  by  his  flat- 
terers, he  took  upon  him  too  much  state  for  a  magistrate  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  country  :  for  his  triumph 
was  conducted  with  such  excessive  pomp,  and  he  rode  through 
Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which  no  ge- 
neral ever  did  before  or  after  him.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  car- 
riage is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  king  and 
father  of  the  gods.  The  citizens,  therefore,  considered  this 
unusual  appearance  of  grandeur  as  an  insult  upon  them.  Be- 
sides, they  were  ofTended  at  his  opposing  the  law  by  which 
the  city  was  to  be  divided.  For  their  tribunes  had  proposed 
that  the  senate  and  people  should  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  one  pa.rt  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  the  other,  as  the  lot 
happened  to  fall,  to  remove  to  the  conquered  city,  by  which 
means  they  would  not  only  have  more  room,  but,  by  beinp:  in 
possession  of  two  considerable  cities,  be  better  able  to  de- 
fend their  territories  and  to  watch  over  their  prosperity.  The 
people  who  were  very  numerous,  and  enriched  by  the  late 
plunder,  constantly  assembled  at  the  forum^  and  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  demanded  to  have  it  put  to  the  vote.  But  the 
senate  and  other  principal  citizens  considered  this  proposal 
of  the  tribunes,  not  so  much  the  dividing  as  the  destroying 
of  Rome,  and  in  their  uneasiness  applied  to  Camillus.  Ca- 
millus v/as  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  trial,  and  therefore  in- 
vented demurs  and  pretences  of  delay,  to  prevent  the  bill's 
being  offered  to  the  people,  by  which  he  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  manifest  cause  of  their  hatred 
was,  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  the  tenths  of  the  spoils: 
and  if  the  resentment  of  the  people;  was  not  in  this  case  alto- 
gether just,  yet  it  had  some  show  of  reason.  It  seems  he 
had  made  a  vow,"  as  he  marched  to  Veil,  that  if  he  took  the 
tity,  he  would  consecrate  the  tenths  to  Apollo.  But  when  the 
city  was  taken,  and  came  to  be  pillaged,  he  v/as  either  unwil- 
ling to  interrupt  his  men,  or  in  the  hurry  had  forgot  his  vow, 
and  so  gave  up  the  whole  plunder  to  them.  After  he  had 
resigned  his  dictatorship,  he  iuid  the  case  before  the  senate  : 
and  the  soothsayers  declared,  that  the  sacrifices  announced 
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the  anger  of  the  gods,which  ought  to  be  appeased  by  olPering 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  favours  they  had  receiv- 
ed. The  senate  then  made  a  decree,  that  the  plunder  should 
remain  with  the  soldiers  (for  they  knew  not  how  to  manage  it 
otherwise)  ;  but  that  each  should  produce  upon  oath  the  tenth 
of  the  value  of  what  he  had  got.  This  was  a  great  hardship 
upon  the  soldiers :  and  those  poor  fellows  could  not  without 
force  be  brought  to  refund  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
their  laljours,  and  to  make  good  not  only  what  they  had  hardly 
earned,  but  now  actually  spent.  Camillus,  distressed  with 
their  con-plaints,  for  want  of  a  better  excuse,  made  use  of  a 
very  absurd  apology,  by  acknowledging  he  had  forgot  his  vow. 
This  they  greatly  resented,  that  having  then  vowed  the  tenths 
of  the  enemies'  goods,  he  should  now- exact  {lie  tenths  of  the 
citizens.  However,  they  all  produced  their  proportion,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  a  vase  of  massy  gold  should  be  made  and 
sent  to  Delphi.  But  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the 
city,  while  the  magistrates  were  considering  how  to  procure 
it,  the  Roman  matrons  met,  and  having  consulted  among 
themselves,  gave  up  their  golden  ornaments,  which  weighed 
eight  talents,  as  an  offering  to  the  god.  They  then  sent  three 
of  the  chief  of  the  nobility  ambassadors,  in  a  large  ship  well 
manned  and  fitted  out  in  a  manner  becoming  so  solemn  an 
occasion. 

And  now  the  tribums  of  the  Jicojile  attempted  to  bring  the 
law  for  removing  part  of  the  citizens  to  Veii  once  more  upon 
the  carpet :  but  the  war  with  the  FaUscivery  seasonably  inter- 
vening, put  the  management  of  the  elections  in  the  hands  of 
the  patricians  ;  and  they  nominated  Camillus  a  militarij  tribune^ 
together  with  five  others;  as  affairs  then  required  a  general 
of  considerable  dignity,  reputation,  and  experience.  When 
the  people  had  confirmed  this  nomination,  Camillus  marched 
his  forces  into  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  laid  siege  to 
Falerii,  a  city  well  fortified,  and  provided  in  all  respects  for 
the  war.  tie  was  sensible  it  was  likely  to  be  no  easy  aflair, 
nor  soon  to  be  despatched,  and  this  was, one  reason  for  his  en- 
gaging in  it ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  keep  the  citizens  em- 
ployed abroad,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  sit^  down 
at  home  and  raise  tumults  and  seditions.  This  was  indeed 
a  remedy  which  the  Romans  always  had  recourse  to,  like 
good  physicians,  to  expel  dangerous  humours  from  the  body 
politic. 

The  Falerians,  trusting  to  the  fortifications  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  made  so  little  account  of  the  sieg';'^ 


ihat  the  inhabitants,  except  those  who  guarded  the  walls, 
walked  the  streets  in  their  common  habits.  The  boys  too 
went  to  school,  and  the  master  took  them  out  to  walk  and 
exercise  about  the  walls.  For  the  Falerians,  like  the  Greeks, 
chose  to  have  their  children  bred  at  one  public  school,  that 
they  might  betimes  be  accustomed  to  the  same  discipline,  and 
form  themselves  to  friendship  and  society." 

This  schoohnaster,  then,  designing-  to  betray  the  Falerians 
hy  means  of  their  children,  took  them  every  day  out  of  the 
city  to  exercise,  keeping  pretty  close  to  the  walls  at  first, 
and  when  their  exercise  was  over  led  them  in  again.  By  de- 
grees he  took  them  out  farther,  accustoming  them  to  divert 
themselves  freely,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  At  last, 
having  got  them  all  together,  he  brought  them  to  the  Roman 
advanced  guard,  and  delivered  them  up  to  be  carried  to  Ca- 
millus.  When  he  came  into  his  presence,  he  said,  "  He 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  Faicrii,  but  preferring  his  favour  to 
the  obligations  of  duty,  he  came  to  deliver  up  those  children 
to  him,  and  in  them  the  whole  city."  This  action  appeared 
very  shocking  to  Camillus,  and  he  said  to  those  who  were 
by,  "  War  at  best  is  a  savage  thing,  and  wades  through  a 
sea  of  violence  and  injustice  ;  yet  even  war  itself  has  its  laws, 
which  men  of  honour  will  not  depart  from  ;  nor  do  they  so 
pursue  victory,  as  to  avail  themselves  of  acts  of  viilany  and- 
baseness.  For  a  great  general  should  rely  only  on  his  own 
virtue,  and  not  upon  the  treachery  of  others."  Then  he  or- 
dered the  lictors  to  tear  off  the  wretch's  clothes,  to  tie  his 
hands  behind  him,,  a.nd  to  furnish  the  boys  with  rods  and 
scourges,  to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the  city. 
By  this  time  the  Falerians  had  discovered  the  schoolmaster's 
treason ;  the  city,  as  might  be  expected,  was  full  of  lamen- 
tations for  so  great  a  loss,  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
men  and  women,  crowded  about  the  v/alls  and  the  gates 
like  persons  distracted.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  they 
espied  the  boys  whipping  on  their  master,  naked  and  bound, 
and  calling  Camillus,  "  their  god,  their  deliverer,  their  fa- 
ther." Not  only  the  parents  of  those  children,  but  all  the 
citizens  in  general,  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  spec- 
tacle, and  conceived  "^uch  an  affection  for  the  justice  of  Ca- 
millus, that  they  immediately  assembled  in  council,  and 
sent  deputies  to  surrender  to  him  both  themselves  and  the 
city. 

Camillus  sent  them  to  Rome :  and  when  they  were  introdu- 
ced to  the  senate,  they  said,   "  The   Romans,  in  preferring 
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justice  to  conquest,  have  taught  us  to  be  satisfied  with  sub- 
mission instead  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time  we  declare  we 
do  not  think  ourselves  so  much  beneath  you  in  strength,  as 
inferior  in  virtue."  The  senate  referred  the  disquisition  and 
settling  of  the  articles  of  peace  to  Camillus,  who  contented 
himself  with  taking  a  sum  of  money  of  the  Falerians,  and,  ha- 
ving entered  into  alliance  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Falisci, 
returned  to  Rome. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  expected  to  have  had  the  plundering 
of  Falerii,  when  they  came  back  empty-handed,  accused  Ca- 
millus to  their  fellow-citizens  as  an  enemy  to  the  co?nmo7iSy 
and  one  who  maliciously  opposed  the  interest  of  the  poor. 
And  when  the  tribunes  again  proposed  the  law  for  transplan- 
ting part  of  the  citizens  to  V^eii,  and  summoned  the  people 
to  give  their  votes,  Camillus  spoke  very  freely,  or  rather  with 
much  asperity  against  it,  appearing  remarkably  violent  in  his 
opposition  to  the  people  ;  who  therefore  lost  their  bill,  but 
harboured  a  strong  resentment  against  Camillus.  Even  the 
misfortune  he  had  in  his  family,  of  losing  one  of  his  sons,  did 
not  in  the  least  mitigate  their  rage  ;  though,  as  a  man  of 
great  goodness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  he  was  inconsolable 
for  his  loss,  and  shut  himself  up  at  home,  a  close  mourner 
with  the  v/omen,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  lodging 
an  impeachment  against  him. 

His  accuser  was  Lucius  Apuleius,  who  brought  against  him 
a  charge  of  fraud  witii  respect  to  the  Tuscan  spoils ;  and  it 
was  alleged  that  certain  brass  gates,  a-  part  of  those  spoils, 
were  found  with  him.  The  people  were  so  much  exaspera- 
ted, that  it  was  plain  they  w^ould  lay  hold  on  any  pretext  to 
condemn  him.  He,  therefore,  assembled  his  friends,  his 
colleagues,  and  fellows-soldiers,  a  great  number  in  all,  and 
begged  of  them  not.  to  suffer  him  to  be  crushed  by  false  and 
•unjust  accusa-tions,  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his  enemies. 
When  they  had  consulted  together,  and  fully  considered  the 
affair,  the  answer  they  gave  was,  that  they  did  not  believe 
it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  sentence,  bnt  they  would  wil- 
lingly assist  him  to  pay  the  fine  that  might  be  laid  upon  hitn. 
He  could  not,  however,  bc^^r  the  thoughts  of  so  great  an  in- 
dignity, and  giving  way  to  his  resentment,  determined  K; 
quit  the  city  as  a  voluntary  exile.  Having  taken  leave  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  went  in  silence  -from  his  house  to  the 
gates  of  the  city.  There  he  made  a  stand,  and  turning  about, 
stretched  out  his  hands  towards  the  capitol,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods.  "  That  if  he  was  driven  out  without  any  fault  of  his 
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®\vn,  and  merely  by  the  violence  or  envy  of  the  people, 
the  Romans  might  quickly  repent  it,  and  express  to  all  the 
world  their  want  of  Camillus,  and  their  regret  for  his  ab- 
sence." 

The  Gauls  were  now  besieging  Clusium,  a  city  of  Tuscany. 
The  Clusians  applied  to  the  Romans,  entreating  them  to  send 
ambassadors  and  letters  to  the  barbarians.  Accordingly  they 
sent  three  illustrious  persons  of  the  Fabian  family,  who  had 
borne  the  highest  employments  in  the  state.  The  Gauls  re- 
ceived them  courteously  on  account  of  the  name  of  Rome, 
and,  putting  a  stop  to  their  operations  against  the  town,  came 
to  a  conference.  But  when  they  were  asked  what  injury 
they  had  received  from  the  Clusians  that  they  came  against 
their  city,  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  smiled  and  said,  "the 
injury  the  Clusians  do  us,  is  their  keeping  to  themselves  a 
large  tract  of  ground,  when  they  can  only  cultivate  a  small 
one,  and  refusing  to  give  up  a  part  of  it  to  us  who  are  stran- 
gers, numerous,  and  poor.  In  the  same  manner  you  Ro- 
mans were  injured  formerly  by  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
and  the  Ardeates,  and  lately  by  the  people  of  Veii  and  Cape- 
nae,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Falisciand  the  Volsci.  Upon 
these  you  make  war;  if  they  refuse  to  share  with  you  their 
goods,  you  enslave  their  persons,  lay  waste  their  country,  and 
demolish  their  cities.  Nor  are  your  proceedings  dishonoara 
ble  or  unjust;  for  you  follow  the  most  ancient  of  laws,  v/hich 
directs  the  weak  to  obey  the  strong,  from  the  creator  even  to 
the  irrational  part  of  the  creation,  that  are  taught  by  nature 
to  make  use  of  the  advantage  their  strength  affords  them 
against  the  feeble.  Cease  then  to  express  your  compassion 
for  the  Clusians,  lest  you  teach  the  Gauls  in  their  turn 
to  commiserate  those  that  have  been  oppressed  by  the  Ro- 
mans." 

By  this  answer  the  R.oma.n3  clearly  perceived  that  Brennus 
would  come  to  no  terms ;  and  therefore  they  v/ent  into  Clu- 
sium, where  they  encouraged  and  animated  the  inhabitants  to 
a  sally  against  the  barbarians,  eitiier  to  make  trial  of  the 
strength  of  the  Clusians,  or  to  show  their  own.  The  Clusians 
made  the  sally,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  near  the  walls, 
when  Quintus  Ambustus,  one  of  the  Fabii,  spurred  his  horse 
against  a  Gaul  of  extraordinary  size  and  figure,  who  had  ad- 
vanced a  good  way  before  the  ranks.  At  first  he  was  not 
known,  because  the  encounter  was  hot,  and  his  armour  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  beholders :  but  when  he  had  overcome 
and  killed  the  Gaul,  and  came  to  despoil  him  of  his  arms, 
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Brennus  knew  him,  and  called  the  gods  to  witness,  "  That 
i^^nst  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  mankind  which  were  es- 
teemed the  most  sacred  and  inviolable,  Ambustus  came  as  an 
ambassador,  but  acted  as  an  enemy."  He  drew  off  his  men 
directly,  and  bidding  the  Clusians  farewel,  led  his  army  to- 
wards Rome.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  rejoice  that 
such  an  affront  was  offered,  or  to  have  wanted  a  pretext  for 
hostilities,  he  sent  to  demand  the  offender,  in  order  to  punish 
him,  and  in  the  mean  time  advanced  but  slowly. 

The  herald  being  arrived,  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
many  spoke  against  the  Fabii,  particularly  the  priests  called 
feciacles  represented  the  action  as  an  offence  against  religion, 
and  adjured  the  senate  to  lay  the  whole  guilt  and  the  expfetion 
of  it  upon  the  person  who  alone  was  to  blame,  and  so  avert 
the  wrath  of  heaven  from  the  rest  of  the  Romans.  The  se- 
nate referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and  the  priests  accu- 
sed Fabius  with  some  ardour  before  them  ;  but  such  w^as  the 
disregard  they  expressed  for  their  persons,  and  such  their  con- 
tempt of  religion,  that  they  constituted  that  very  Fabius  and 
his  brethren  military  tribimcs. 

As  soon  as  the  Gauls  were  informed  of  this,  they  were 
.greatly  enraged,  and  would  no  longer  delay  their  march,  but 
hastened  forward  w  ith  the  utmost  celerity.  Their  prodigious 
numbers,  their  glittering  arms,  their  fury  and  impetuosity, 
struck  terror  wherever  they  came;  people  gave  up  their • 
lands  for  lost,  not  doubting  that  the  cities  w  ould  soon  follow ; 
however,  what  was  beyond  all  expectation,  they  injured  no 
man's  property  ;  they  neither  pillaged  the  fields,  nor  insuited 
the  cities  :  and  as  tliey  passed  by,  they  cried  out,  "  They  were 
going  to  Rome,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Romans  only,  and 
considered  all  others  as  their  friends." 

While  the  barbarians  were  going  forward  in  this  impetu- 
ous manner,  the  tribunes  led  out  their  forces  to  battle,  in 
number  not  inferior  (for  they  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot), 
but  the  greatest  part  undisciplined  and  sucb  as  had  never 
handled  a  weapon  before.  Besides,  they  paid  no  attention  to 
religion,  having  neither  propitiated  the  gods  .by  sacrifice,  nor 
consulted  the  soothsayers,  as  was  their  duty  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, and  before  an  engagement.  Another  thing  which  occa- 
sioned no  small  confusion,  was  the  number  of  persons  joined 
in  the  command  ;  whereas  before,  they  had  often  appointed 
for  wars  of  less  consideration  a  single  leader  whom  they  cal- 
led dictafor,  sensible  of  how  gieat  consequence  it  is  to  good 
order  and  iiuccess,  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  to  b9  actuated  as  it 
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were  %YiLh  one  soul,  and  to  have  the  absolute  command  in- 
vested m  one  person.  Their  ungrateful  treatment  of  Camil- 
ius,  too,  was  not  the  least  unhappy  circumstance  ;  as  it  now 
appeared  dangerous  for  the  generals  to  uste  their  authority 
without  some  flattering  indulgence  to  the  people^ 

In  this  condition  they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  encaiii- 
ped  about  eleven  miles  from  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Al- 
lia,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tyber.  There^^4ie 
barbarians  came  upon  them,  and  as  the  Romans  engage*.^  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  they  were  shamefully  beateny-a'nd  put  to 
flight.  Their  left  wing  was  soon  pushed  into  tlie  river,  and 
there  destroyed.  The  right  wing,  which  quitted  the  fleld,  to 
avoid  the  charge,  and  gained  the  hills,  did  not  suffer  so  much, 
many  of  them  escaping  to  Rome.  The  rest  that  survived  the 
carnage,  when  the  eneniV  were  satiated  with  blood,  stole  by 
night  to  ^'eii,  concluding  that  Rome  was  lost,  audits  inhabi- 
tants put  to  the  sword. 

If,  after  so  decisive  a  battle,  the  Gauls  had  immedialcly 
pursued  the  fugitives,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  hin- 
der the  entire  destruction  of  Rome  and  all  that  ixmained  in 
it ;  with  such  terror  was  the  city  struck  at  the  return  of  those 
who  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  so  filled  with  confusion  and 
distraction  1  but  the  Gauls,  not  imagining  the  victory  to  be  so 
great  as  it  was,  in  the  excess  of  their  joy,  indulged  them- 
selves in  good  cheer,  and  shared  the  plunder  of  the  camp  ; 
by  v/hich  means  numbers  that  were  for  leaving  the  city,  had 
leisure  to  escape,  and  those  who  remained,  had  time  to  re- 
ceilect  themselves,  and  prepare  for  their  defence.  For,  quit- 
ting the  rest  of  the  city,  they  retired  to  the  Capitol,  which 
they  fortified  with  stroi^>g  ramparts,  and  provided  well  ^with 
arms.  But  their  first  care  v/as  of  their  holy  things,  most  of 
which  they  conveyed  into  the  capitoI.  As  for  the  sacred  fire, 
the  vestal  virgins  took  it  up,  together  with  other  holy  relics, 
and  fled  away  vv-ith  it  along  the  side  of  the  river,  where  Lu- 
cius Albinirs,  a  plebeian,  among  others  that  wei^e  making 
their  escape,  v/as  carrying  his  wife  and  children,  and  some  ot 
his  mxost  necessary  moveables,  in  a  waggon.  But  when  he 
saw  the  vestals  in  a  helpless  and  weary  condition,  carrying  in 
their  arms  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  gods,  he  immediately 
took  out  his  family  and  goods,  and  put  the  virgins  in  the  wag- 
gon, that  they  might  make  their  escape  to  some  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities. 

As  for  the  other  priests,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  sena- 
tors who  were   of  consular  dignity,  or  had   been  honoured 
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Avitb  triumphs,  they  could  not  bear  to  think  of  quitting  the 
city:  they,  therefore,  put  on  their  holy  vestments  and  robes 
of  state,  and  in  a  form  dictated  by  Fabius  the  Jiontifox  viajri- 
nuis^  making  their  vows  to  the  gods,  devoted  themselves  for 
their  country;  thus  attired,  they  sat  down  in  the  ivory  chairs 
in  the  forum,  prepared  for  the  worst  extremitv. 

The  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  arrived  with  l.is 
army  :  and  finding  the  gates  of  the  city  opened,  and  the  walls 
tlestitute  of  guards,  at  first  he  had  some  apprehensions  of  a 
stratagem  or  ambuscade,  for  he  could  not  think  the  Romans 
had  so  entirely  given  themselves  up  to  despair.  13ut  when 
he  found  it  to  be  so  in  reality,  he  entered  by  the  Collinc  gate, 
and  took  Rome,  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  its  foundation. 

Brennus,  thus  in  possession  of  Rome,  set  a  strong  guard 
about  the  Capitol,  and  himself  went  down  into  the  forum  ; 
where  he  was  struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
men  seated  in  great  state  and  silence,  who  neither  rose  up 
at  the  approach  of  their  enemies  nor  changed  countenance 
or  colour,  but  leaned  upon  their  staves  and  sat  looking  upon 
each  other  without  fear  or  concern.  'Jlie  Gauls,  astonished 
at  so  surprising  a  spectacle,  and  regarding  them  as  superior 
beings,  for  along  time  were  afraid  to  approach  or  touch  them. 
At  last  one  of  them  ventured  to  go  near  Manius  Papirius,  and 
advancing  his  hand,  gently  stroked  his  beard,  which  was  very 
long  :  upon  which,  Papirius  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
staff,  and  wounded  him.  The  barbarian  then  drew  his  sword 
and  killed  him.  After  this,  the  Gauls  fell  upon  the  rest  and 
slew  them,  and  continuing  their  rage,  despatched  all  that  came 
in  their  way.  Then  for  many  days  together,  they  pillaged 
the  houses  and  carried  off  the  spoil ;  at  last,  they  set  fire  to 
the  city,  and  demolished  what  escaped  the  flames,  to  express 
their  indignation  against  those  in  the  Capitol,  who  obeyed  not 
their  summons,  but  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  besiegers  from  the  walls.  This  it  was  that  pro- 
voked them  to  destroy  the  whole  city,  and  to  desp:\tch  all  that 
fell  into  their  hands,  without  sparing  either  sex  or  age.^ 

As  by  the  length  of  the  siege  provisions  began  to  fail  the 
Gauls,  they  divided  their  forces,  and  part  stayed  with  the 
king  before  the  fortress,  while  part  foraged  the  country,  and 
laid  waste  the  town  and  villages.  Their  success  had  inspir- 
ed them  with  such  confidence,  that  they  did  not  keep  in  a 
l)0(ly,  but  carelessly  rambled  al)out  in  diffcrerit  tmops  and 
yjniiics.     It  happened   that  the  largest  aud  best  disciplined 
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corps  went  against  Ardea,  where  Camillus,  since  his  exile, 
lived  in  retirement.  This  great  event,  however,  awaked  him 
into  action,  and  his  mind  was  employed  in  contriving,  not  how 
to  keep  himself  concealed  and  to  avoid  the  Gauls,  but,  if  an 
opportunity  should  offer,  to  attack  and  conquer  them.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  Ardeans  were  not  deficient  in  numbers,  but 
courage  and  discipline,  which  was  owing  to  the  inexperience 
and  inactivity  of  their  officers,  he  applied  first  to  the  young 
men,  and  told  them,  "  They  ought  not  to  ascribe  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans  to  the  valour  of  the  Gauls,  or  to  consider  the 
calamities  they  had  suffered  in  the  midst  of  their  infatuation, 
as  brought  upon  them  by  men  who,  in  f^ict,  could  not  claim 
the  merit  of  the  victory,  but  as  the  work  of  fortune.  That 
it  would  be  glorious,  though  they  risked  something  by  it,  to 
repel  a  foreign  and  barbarous  enemy,  whose  end  in  conquer- 
ing was,  like  fire,  to  destroy  what  they  subdued :  but  that  if 
they  would  assume  a  proper  spirit,  he  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  conquer,  without  any  hazard  at  all."  Vvhen  he 
found  theyoung  men  were  pleased  with  his  discourse,  he  went 
next  to  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Ardea;  and  having  per- 
suaded them  also  to  adopt  his  scheme,  he  armed  all  who  were 
of  a  proper  age  for  it,  and  drew  them  up  within  the  walls,  that 
the  enemy,  who  v/erebutat  a  smrJi  distance,  might  not  know 
what  he  was  about. 

The  Gauls  having  scoured  the  country,  and  loaded  them- 
selves with  plunder,  encamped  upon  the  plains  in  a  careless 
and  disorderly  manner.  Night  found  them  intoxicald  vvith 
wine,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp.  As  soon  as  Camillu.s 
was  informed  of  this  by  his  spies,  he  led  the  Ardeans  out : 
and  having  passed  the  intermediate  space  vv'itliout  noise,  he 
reached  their  camp  about  midnight.  Then  he  ordered  a  loud 
shout  to  be  set  up  and  the  trumpets  to  sound  on  all  sides,  to 
cause  the  greater  confusion  ;  but  it  vr.is  with  ditficulty  thc\- 
recovered  themselves  from  their  sleep  and  intoxication.  A 
few,  whom  fe-ir  had  made,  sober,  snatched  up  their  arms  t;> 
oppose  Camillus,  and  fell  with  their  vreapons  in  their  hands; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  them,  buried  in  sleep  and  wine,  were 
surprised  unarmed,  and  easily  despatched.  A  small  num^ 
ber,  that  in  the  night  escaped  out  of  the  camp,  and  wander- 
ed in  the  fields,  were  picked  up  next  dav  bv  tlie  cavalrv,  and 
put  to  the  sword. 

^  The  lame  of  this  action  soon  reaching  the  neipdibourhif/ 
cities,  drew  out  many  of  their  ablest  warriors.  Particularly 
such  of  the  Romans  as  had  escaped  from  the  b.ittle  of"  AITl- 
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to  Veil,  lamented  Avith  themselves  in  some  such  manner  as 
this  :  *»  What  a  general  has  Heaven  taken  from  Rome  in 
Camillus,  to  adorn  the  Ardeans  with  his  exploits  !  while  the 
city  which  produced  and  brought  up  so  great  a  man  is  abso- 
lutely ruined  ;  and  we,  for  want  of  a  leader,  sit  idle  within  the 
widls  of  a  strange  city,  and  betray  the  liberties  of  Italy.  Come 
then,  jet  us  stud  to  the  Ardeans  to  demand  our  general,  or 
else  take  our  weapons  and  go  to  him  :  for  he  is  no  longer  an 
exile,  nor  we  citizens,  having  no  country  but  whatis  hi  pos- 
sesLsion  of  an  enemy." 

This  m.otion  was  agreed  to,  and  they  sent  to  Camillus  to 
entreat  him  to  accept  of  the  command.  But  he  answered, 
he  could  not  do  it,  before  he  was  legally  appointed  to  it  by 
the  Romans  in  the  capitol.  For  he  looked  upon  them,  while 
they  were  in  being,  as  the  commonwealth,  and  would  readily 
obey  their  orders,  but  without  them  would  not  be  so  officious 
as  to  interpose. 

They  adiiiired  the  modesty  and  honour  of   Camillus,  but' 
knew  not  how  to  send  the  proposal  to  the  Capitol.     It  seem- 
ed indeed  impossible  for  a  messenger  to  ^assip.to  the  citadel, 
whilst  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  city.     However, 
a  yoiuig  man  named  Pontius  Cominius,  not  distinguished  by 
his  bifth,  but  fond  of  glory,  readily  took  up  him  tlie  comniis- 
sion.     He   carried  no   letters  to   the  citizens  in  the  Capitol, 
icst,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken,  the  enemy  should  dis- 
cover by  them  the  intentions  of  Camillus.     Having  dressed 
himself   in   mean  attire,    under  which  he   concealed    some 
pieces  of  cork,  he  travelled  all   day   without   fear,  and  ap- 
HOcxlied  the  city  as  it  grew  dark.     He  could  not  pass  the  ri- 
ver by  the  bridge,  because  it  was  guarded  by  the  Gauls  ;  and 
plierelbre  took  iiis  clothes,  which  were  neither  many  nor  hea- 
vy, and  bound  them  about  his  head,  and  having  laid  himself 
upon  the  pieces  of  cork,  easily  swam  over  and  reached  the 
rlty.     Then  avoiding  those  quarters  where  by  the  lights  and 
noise  he  concluded  they  kept  watch,  he  went  to  the  C.rmen- 
uil  gate,  where  there  was  the  greatest  silence,  and  where  the 
hill  of  the  Capitol  is  the  steepest  and  most  craggy.     Up  this 
he  got  unperceivcd,  by  a  way  the  most  difficult  and  dreadful, 
and  advanced  near  the  guards  upon  the   walls.    After  he  had 
hailed  them  and  told  them  his  name,  they  received  him  with 
ioy,  and  conducted  him  to  the  magistrates. 

The  senate  was  presently  assembled,  and  he  acfpiaintcd 
them  with  the  victory  of  Camillus,  which  they  had  not  heard 
of , before,  as  well  as  of  the  proceedings  of  the  soldiers  aj 
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f^eii,  and  exhorted  them  to  confirm  Camiiius  in  t'ne  command, 
as  the  citizens  out  of  Rome  would  obey  none  but  him.  Hav- 
ing heard  liis  report,  and  consulted  together,  they  declared 
Camiiius  dictator,  and  sent  Pontius  back  the  same  way  he 
came,  who  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  return  ;  for  he  passed 
the  enemy  undiscovered,  and  delivered  to  the  Romans  at  Veil 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  they  received  with  pleasure. 

Camiiius,  at  his  arrival,  found  twenty  thousand  of  them 
in  arms,  to  whom  he  added  a  great  number  of  the  allies, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy.  Thus  was  he  appointed 
dictator  the  second  time,  and  having  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Romans  and  confederates,  he  marched  out  against  the 
Gauls. 

Meantime  some  of  the  barbarians  employed  in  the  siege, 
happening  to  pass  by  the  place  where  Pontius  had  made  his 
way  by  night  up  to  the  Capitol,  observed  many  traces  of  his 
feet  and  hands,  as  he  had  worked  himself  up  the  rock,  torn 
off  V.' hat  grew  there,  and  tumbled  dov»"n  the  mould.  Of  this 
they  informed  the  king,  who  coming  and  viewing  it,  for  the 
present  said  nothing;  but  in  the  evening  he  assembled  the 
lightest  and  most  active  of  his  men,  who  were  likeliest  to 
climb  any  difficult  height,  and  thus  addressed  them:  ''  The 
enemy  have  themselves  shov/n  us  a  way  to  reach  them, 
which  we  were  ignorant  of,  and  have  proved  that  il\:^  rock 
is  neitlier  inaccessible  nor  untrod  by  human  feet.  Wiiat  a 
shame  would  it  be  then,  after  having  made  a  beginning:  not  tc> 
finish;  and  to  quit  the  place  as  impregnable,  when  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  have  taught  us  how  to  take  it  ?  Where  it 
v,'as  easy  for  one  man  to  ascend,  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  mc- 
ziy,  one  by  one  ;  nay,  should  many  attempt  it  together,  they 
will  find  great  advanta.ge  in  assisting  e?xh  ether.  In  the  mean 
time  I  intend  great  rewards  and  iionours  for  such  as  shall 
distingush  themselves  on  this  occasion." 

The  Gauls  readily  embraced  the  king's  proposal,  and  about 
midnight  a  numiber  of  them  together  began  to  climb  the  rock 
in  silence,  which,  though  steep  and  craggy,  proved  m.orc 
practicable  thcin  they  expected.  The  foremost  having  gain- 
ed the  top,  put  themselves  in  order,  and  v/ere  ready  to  take 
possession  of  the  wall,  and  to  fall  upon  the  guards  who  were 
fast  asleep  ;  for  neither  man  nor  dog  perceived  their  comn  .^. 
Plowever,   there  were  certain  sacred  geese  kept  near  Juno^s 
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dition.  This  animal  is  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  and  soon 
alarmed  at  any  noise;  and  as  hunger  kept  them  waking  and 
uneasy,  they  immediately  perceived  the  coming  of  the  Gauls, 
and  running  at  them  Avith  all  the  noise  they  could  make, 
they  awoke  all  the  guards.  The  barbarians  now  perceiving 
they  were  discovered,  advanced  with  loud  shouts  and  great 
fury.  The  Romans  in  haste  snatched  up  such  weapons  as 
came  to  hand,  and  acquitted  themselves  like  men  on  this 
sudden  emergency.  First  of  all,  Manlius,  a  man  of  consular 
digniiy,  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  extraordinary  cou- 
rage, engap^cd  two  Gauls  at  once ;  and,  as  one  of  them  was 
lifting  up  his  battle-axe,  with  his  sword  cut  off  his  right  hand, 
at  the  same  time  he  thrust  the  boss  of  his  shield  in  the  face 
of  the  other,  and  dashed  him  down  the  precipice.  Thus 
standing  upon  the  rampart  with  those  who  had  come  to  his 
assistance  and  fought  by  his  side,  he  drove  back  the  rest  of 
the  Gauls  that  had  got  up,  who  were  no  great  number,  and 
who  [xjribrmcd  nothing  worthy  of  such  an  attempt.  The  Ro- 
luans  having  escaped  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  threw  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
watch  down  the  reck  amongst  the  enemy,  and  decreed  Man- 
lius a  reward  for  his  victory,  which  had  more  of  honour  in  it 
than  profit ;  for  eveiy  man  gave  him  what  he  had  for  one 
day's  ailov/ance. 

After  this,  the  Gauls  began  to  lose  courage;  for  provisions 
were  scarce,  and  they  could  not  forage  for  fear  of  Camillus. 
Sickness  too  prevailed  among  them,  which  took  its  rise  from 
f  he  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  from  their  encamping  amidst 
the  rubbish  of  the  houses  they  had  burned;  where  there  was 
such  a  quantity  of  ashes  as,  when  raised  by  the  winds  or  hea- 
ted b.y  th.e  sun,  by  their  dry  and  acrid  quality  so  corrupted 
tlie  air,  that  every  breath  of  it  was  pernicious.  But  what  af- 
fected them  most  was,  the  change  of  climate ;  for  they  had 
lived  in  countries  that  abounded  with  shades  and  agreeable 
shelters  from  the  heat,  and  were  now  got  into  grounds  that 
were  low,  and  unheakhy  in  autumn.  All  this,  together  with 
the  length  and  tediousness  of  the  siege,  which  had  now  lasted 
HiOre  than  six  months,  caused  such  desolation  among  them, 
and  carried  off  such  numbers,  that  the  carcases  lay  linbu- 
licd. 

The  besieged,  however,  were  not  in  a  much  better  condi- 
jicn.  Famine,  which  now  pressed  them  hard,  and  their  igno- 
r.incc  of  v.diat  C.'amilius  was  doing,  caused  no  small  dejection  : 
for  the  barbafK^ns  guarded  the  city  with  so  much  care,  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  send  any  messenger  to  him.  Both  sides 
being  thus  equally  discouraged,  the  advanced  guards,  who 
were  near  enough  to  converse,  first  began  to  talk  of  treating. 
As  the  motion  was  approved  by  those  who  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  affairs,  Sulpitius,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  went 
and  conferred  with  Brennus,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Romans  should  pay  a  thousand  poimds  weight  of  gold,  and 
that  the  Gauls,  upon  receipt  of  it,  should  immediately  quit 
the  city  and  its  territories.  When  the  conditions  were  sworn 
to,  and  the  gold  was  brought,  the  Gauls  endea.vouring  to  avail 
themselves  of  false  weights,  privately  at  first,  raid  afterv>"ards 
openly,  drew  down  their  own  side  of  the  balance.  The  Ro- 
mans expressing  their  resentment,  Brennus  in  a  contempt- 
uous and  insulting  manner  took  off  his  sword,  and  threw  it, 
belt  and  all,  into  the  scale,  and  when  Sulpitius  asked  what 
that  meant,  he  answered,  "  What  should  it  mean  but  woe  to 
the  conquered  ?"  which  became  a  proverbial  saying.  Some 
of  the  Romans  were  highly  incensed  at  this,  and  talked  of  re- 
turning with  their  gold,  and  enduring  the  utmost  extremi- 
ties of  the  siege  ;  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  to  pass  by  a  small  injury,  since  the  indignity  lay 
not  in  paying  more  than  was  due,  but  in  paying  any  thing 
at  all  ;  a  disgrace  only  consequent  on  the  necessity  of  the 
times. 

While  they  were  thus  disputing  with  the  Gauls,  Camillua 
arrived  at  the  gates,  and  being  informed  of  what  had  passed, 
ordered  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  advance  slowly  and  in 
good  order,  while  he  with  a  select  band  marched  hastily  up 
to  the  Romans,  who  all  gave  place,  and  received  the  dictator 
with  respect  and  silence.  Then  he  took  the  gold  out  of  the 
scales  and  gave  it  to  the  lictors^  and  ordered  the  Gauls  to 
take  away  the  balance  and  the  weights,  and  to  be  gone,  telling 
them,  "  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  their 
country  with  steel,  not  with  gold."  And  when  Brennus  ex- 
pressed his  indignation,  and  complained  he  had  great  injus- 
tice done  him  by  this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  Camillus  an- 
swered, "  That  it  was  never  lawfully  made,  nor  could  it  be 
valid  without  his  consent,  who  was  dictator  and  sole  magis- 
trate ;  they  had  therefore,  acted  without  proper  authority  : 
but  they  might  make  their  proposals,  now  he  M-as  come, 
whom  the  laws  had  invested  with  power  either  to  pardon  the 
suppliant,  or  punish  the  guilty,  if  proper  satisfaction  wa&  not 
made." 

At  this  Brennus  was  still  more  highly  incensed,  and  a 
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skirmish  ensued;  s^^■o^ds  were  dr^wn  on  botii  sides,  and 
thrusts  exchanged  in  a  confused  manner,  which  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  must  be  the  case,  amidst  the  ruins  of  houses  and  in 
nan-ow  streets,  where  there  was  not  room  to  draw  up  regu- 
larly. Brennus,  however,  soon  recollected  himself,  and  drew 
off  his  forces  into  the  camp,  with  the  loss  of  a  small  number. 
In  the  night  he  ordered  them  to  march  and  quit  the  city ;  and 
having  retreated  about  eight  miles  from  it,  he  encamped  up- 
on the  Gabinian  road.  Early  in  the  morning  Camillus  came 
up  with  them,  his  arms  dazzling  the  sight,  and  his  men  full 
of  spirits  and  fire.  A  sharp  engagemfent  ensued,  which  last- 
ed a  long  time ;  at  length  the  Gauls  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  their  camp  taken.  Some  of  those  who  fled 
were  killed  in  the  pursuit ;  but  the  greater  part  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  tlie  people  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
who  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  dispersed. 

Thus  was  Rome  strangely  taken,  and  more  strangely  reco- 
vered, after  it  had  been  seven  months  in  the  possession  of  the 
barbarians.  Camillus  returned  in  triumph,  as  became  the 
deliverer  of  his  lost  country,  and  the  restorer  of  Rome,  Those 
that  had  quitted  the  place  before  the  siege,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  now  followed  his  chariot;  and  they  who  had 
been  besieged  in  the  capitol  and  were  almost  perishing  with 
hunger,  met  the  other,  and  embraced  them,  weeping  with 
joy  at  tliis  unexpected  pleasure,  which  they  almost  consider- 
ed as  a  dream.  The  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods  bring- 
ing back  with  them  what  holy  things  they  had  hid  or  convey- 
ed away  when  they  ned,  afforded  a  most  desirable  spectacle 
to  the  people ;  and  they  gave  them  the  kindest  welcome,  as 
if  the  gods  thcm.selves  had  returned  with  them  to  Rome. 
Next,  Camillus  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  purified  the  city, 
in  a  form  dictated  by  the  pontiffs.  He  rebuilt  the  former 
temples  and  erected  a  new  one  to  Aiu,'i  Loquutius  the  sjieaker 
or  ivarncr^  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  voice  from  heaven 
announced  in  the  night  to  Marcus  Ceditius  the  coming  of 
the  barbarians.  There  was,  indeed,  no  small  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  places  where  the  temples  had  stood,  but  it 
was  effected  by  the  zeal  of  Camillus  and  the  industry  of  the 
priests. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  city,  which  v/as  entirely 
demolished,  an  heartless  despondency  seized  the  multitude, 
and  they  invented  pretexts  of  delay.  They  were  in  want  of 
all  necessary  materials,  and  had  more  occasion  for  repose 
and  refreshment  after  their  sufferings,  than  to  labour   and 
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.ciir  tbemselves  out,  when  their  bodies  v/cre  weak  and  their 
substance  was  gone.  They  had,  therefore,  a  secret  attach- 
ment to  Veiij  a  city  which  remained  entire,  and  was  provi- 
ded with  every  thing.  This  gave  a  handle  to  their  dema- 
gogues to  harangue  them,  as  usual,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations,  and  make  them  listen  to  seditious  speeches 
ac^ainst  Camillus — '•  As  if,  to  gratify  liis  ambition  and  thirst 
of  glory,  he  would  deprive  them  of  a  city  iit  to  receive  them, 
force  them  to  pitch  tlieir  tents  among  rubbish,  and  rebuild  a 
ruin  that  was  like  one  great  funcreal-plle,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  only  be  called  the  general  and  dictator  of  Rome,  but  the 
founder,  too,  instead  of  Ronuilus,  whose  right  he  invaded." 

Before  they  had  finished  the  laborious  task  of  building,  a 
ncv/  war  broke  out.  The  iEqui.  the  Volsci,  and  the  Latins, 
all  at  once  invaded  their  territories,  and  the  Tuscans  laid 
siege  to  Sutrium,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The  mili- 
tary tribunes  too,  who  commanded  the  army,  being  sur- 
rounded  by  the  Latins  near  Mount  Marcius,  and  their 
camp  in  great  danger,  sent  to  Rome  to  desire  succours,  on 
%vhich  occasion  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  the  third 
time. 

Of  this  war  there  are  two  different  accounts  :  that  which 
is  approved  by  most  historians,  is  as  follows:  Camillus, being 
appointed  dictator  the  third  time,  and  knowing  thi'.t  the  army 
under  the  military  tribunes  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins  and 
Volscians,  was  constrained  to  make  levies  among  such  as 
age  had  exempted  from  service.  With  these  he  fetched  a 
large  compass  about  Mount  Marcius,  and,  unperceived  by 
the  enemy,  posted  his  army  behind  them ;  ancl  by  lighting 
many  fires  signified  his  arrival.  The  Romans  that  were  be- 
sieged in  their  camp,  being  encouraged  by  this,  resolved  to 
sally  out  and  join  battle.  But  the  Latins  and  Volscians  kept 
close  within  their  works,  drawing  a  line  of  circumvaliation 
with  palisades,  because  they  had  the  enemy  on  both  sides>, 
and  resolving  to  v/ait  for  reinforcements  from  home,  as  well 
as  for  the  Tuscan  succours. 

Camillus  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy  might 
surround  him,  as  he  had  surrounded  them,  hastened  to  make 
use  of  the  present  opportunity.  As  the  works  of  the  confe- 
derates consisted  of  wood,  and  the  wind  used  to  blow  hard 
from  the  m.ountains  at  sun-rising,  he  provided  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  combustible  matter,  and  drev/  out  his  forces  at  day- 
break. Part  of  them  he  ordered  with  loud  shouts  and  mis- 
sive weapons  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  opposite  side,  while 
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he  himself,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  charged  with  the 
fire,  watched  the  proper  minute,  on  that  side  of  the  works 
towards  which  the  wind  used  to  blow.  When  the  sun  was 
risen,  the  wind  blew  violently  ;  and  the  attack  being  begun  on 
the  other  side,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  own  party,  who 
poured  a  vast  quantity  of  fiery  darts,  and  other  burning  mat- 
ter into  the  enemy's  fortifications.  As  the  llame  soon  caught 
hold,  and  was  fed  by  the  palisades  and  other  timber,  it  spread 
itself  into  all  quarters,  and  the  Latins  not  being  provided 
irith  any  means  of  extinguishing  it,  the  camp  was  almost  full 
of  fire,  and  ihey  were  reduced  to  a  small  spot  of  ground.  At 
last  they  were  forced  to  bear  down  upon  that  body  who  Avere 
posted  before  the  camp,  and  ready  to  receive  them  sword  in 
hand.  Consequently  very  few  of  them  escaped,  and  those 
that  remained  in  the  camp  were  destroyed  by  the  Ilames, 
till  the  Romans  extinguished  them  for  the  sake  of  the  plun- 
der. 

After  this  Licinius  Stolo  raised  a  great  sedition  in  the 
state,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  who  insisted 
that,  of  the  two  consuls,  one  should  be  a  plebeian.  Tribunes 
of  the  people  were  appointed,  but  the  multitude  would  suf- 
fer no  election  of  consuls  to  be  held.  As  this  want  of  chief 
magisirates  was  likely  to  bring  on  still  greater  troubles,  the 
senate  created  Camiilus  dictator  the  fourth  time,  against  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  not  even  agreeably  to  his  own  in- 
clination. For  he  was  unwilling  to  set  himself  against  those 
persons,  who,  having  been  often  led  on  by  him  to  conquest, 
could  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  he  had  more  concern  with 
them  in  the  military  way,  than  with  the  patricians  in  the  ci- 
vil :  and  at  the  same  time  was  sensible  that  the  envy  of  those 
very  patricians  induced  them  now  to  promote  him  to  that 
high  station,  that  he  might  oppress  the  people  if  he  succeed- 
ed, or  be  ruined  by  them  if  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  at- 
tempted, however,  to  obviate  the  present  danger,  and  as  he 
knew  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes  intended  to  propose 
their  law,  he  published  a  general  muster,  and  summoned 
the  people  from  the. /or wm  into  the  field,  threatening  to  set 
heavy  fines  upon  those  who  should  not  obey.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  opposed  him  with  menaces, 
solemnly  protesting  they  v/ould  fine  him  fifty  thourand  f/7-«cA- 
7«a.s',  if  he  did  not  permit  the  people  to  put  their  bill  to  the 
vote.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  a  second  con- 
demnation and  banishment,  which  would  but  ill  suit  him, 
now  he  was  grown  old  and  covered  with  glory,  or  whether  he 
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thought  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  the  people,  whose  vio- 
lence was  equal  to  theh^  power,  for  the  present  he  returned  te 
his  own  house,  and  soon  after,  under  pretence  of  sickness,  re- 
signed the  dictatorship.  The  senate  appouited  another  dic- 
tator, who,  having  named  for  his  general  of  horse  that  very 
Stolo  who  was  leader  of  the  sedition,  suffered  a  law  to  be 
3nade  that  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  patricians.  It 
provided  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  possess  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Stolo  having  carried  his 
point  with  the  people,  flourished  greatly  for  a  while  ;  but 
not  long  after,  being  convicted  of  possessing  more  than  the 
limited  number  of  acres,  he  suffered  the  penalties  of  his  own 
law. 

The  most  difncult  part  of  the  dispute,  and  that  which  they 
began  with,  namely,  concerning  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
remaining  still  unsettled,  continued  to  give  the  senate  great 
uneasiness,  when  certain  information  was  brought  that  the 
Gauls  v/ere  marching  again  from  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic, 
with  an  immense  army  towards  Rome.  With  this  news  came 
an  account  of  the  usual  effects  of  v»^ar,  the  country  laid  waste, 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not  take  refuge  in  Rome 
dispersed  about  the  mountains.  The  terror  of  this  put  a 
etop  to  the  sedition  ;  and  the  most  popular  of  the  senators 
uniting  with  the  people,  with  one  voice  created  Camillus  dic- 
tator the  fifth  time.  He  was  now  very  old,  wanting  very 
little  of  fourscore  ;  yet  seeing  the  necessity  and  danger  of  the 
times,  he  was  willing  to  risk  all  inconveniences,  and,  without 
alleging  any  excuse,  immediately  took  upon  him  the  com- 
mand, and  made  the  levies.  As  he  knew  the  chief  force  of 
the  barbarians  lay  in  their  swords,  which  they  managed  v/ith- 
out  art  or  skill,  furiously  rushing  in,  and  aiming  chiefly  at  the 
head  and  shoulders,  he  furnished  most  of  his  men  with  hel- 
mets of  well-polished  iron,  that  the  swords  might  eitherbreak 
or  glance  aside  :  and,  round  the  borders  of  their  shields  he 
drew  a  plate  of  brass,  because  the  wood  of  itself  could  not  re- 
sist the  strokes.  Besides  this,  he  taught  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  long  pikes,  by  pushing  with  which  they  might  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  the  enemy's  swords. 

When  the  Gauls  were  arrived  at  the  river  Anio  with  their 
army,  encumbered  with  the  vast  booty  they  -had  made,  Ca- 
ixkillus  drew  out  his  forces,  and  posted  them  upon  a  hill  of 
easy  ascent,  in  which  were  many  hollows,  sufficient-  to  con- 
ceal the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  while  those  that  were  in 
sight   should   seem  through  fear  to  have  taken  advantage  of, 
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the  iMgher  grounds.  And  the  more  to  fix  this  opinion  iu  the 
Gauls,  he  opposed  not  the  depredations  committed  in  his 
sight,  but  remained  quietly  in  the  camp  he  had  fortified 
while  he  had  beheld  part  of  them  dispersed  in  order  to  plun- 
der, and  part  indulging  themselves,  day  and  night,  in  drink- 
ing and  revelling.  At  last,  he  sent  out  the  light-armed  in- 
fantry before  day,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  drawing  up  in  a  re- 
gular manner,  and  to  harass  them  by  sudden  skirmishing  as 
they  issued  out  of  their  trenches ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  he  led  down  the  heavy-arnjed,  and  put  them  in  battle- 
array  upon  the  plain,  neither  few  in  number,  nor  disheart- 
ened, as  the  Gauls  expected,  but  numerous  and  full  of  spi- 
rits. 

This  was  the  first  thing  that  shook  their  resolution,  for 
they  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  have  the  Romans  the  ag- 
gressors. Then  the  light-armed  falling  upon  them  before 
they  could  get  into  order  and  rank  themselves  by  companies, 
pressed  them  so  Avarmly,  that  they  vrcre  obliged  to  come  in 
great  confusion  to  the  engagement.  Last  of  all,  Camillus 
leading  on  the  heavy-armed,  the  Gauls  with  brandished  swords 
hastened  to  fight  hand  to  hand;  but  the  Romans  meetbig  the 
strokes  with  their  pikes,  and  receiving  them  on  that  part  that 
was  guarded  with  iron,  so  turned  their  swords,  which  were 
thin  and  soft-tempered,  that  they  were  soon  bent  almost  dou- 
ble ;  and  their  shields  were  pierced  and  weighed  down  with 
the  pikes  that  stuck  in  them.  They,  therefore  quitted  their 
own  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  sieze  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  wrest  their  pikes  from  them-  The  Romans  seeing  them 
naked,  now  began  to  make  use  of  their  swords,  and  made  great 
carnage  among  the  foremost  ranks.  Mean  time  the  rest 
took  to  flight,  and  were  scattered  along  the  plain  ;  for  Camil- 
lus had  beforehand  secured  the  heights;  and  as  in  confidence 
of  victory  they  had  left  the  camp  unfortified,  they  knew  it  would 
be  taken  with  case. 

This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  thirteen  years  after 
the  taking  of  Rome  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  success,  the 
Romans  laid  aside,  for  the  future,  the  dismal  apprehensions 
they  had  entertained  of  the  barbarians.  They  had  imagined, 
it  seems,  that  the  former  victory  they  had  gained  over  the 
Gauls  was  owing  to  the  sickness  that  prevailed  in  their  ar- 
my, and  to  other  unforeseen  accidents,  rather  than  to  their 
own  valour:  and  so  great  had  their  terror  been  formerly, 
that  they  had  made  a  law,  '<  that  the  priests  should  be  exempt- 
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ed  from  military  ser\ice,  except  in  c?-.se  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Gauls." 

This  was  the  last  of  Camillus's  n.artial  exploits.  For  the 
taking  of  Velitrae  was  a  direct  consequence  of  this  victory, 
and  it  surrendered  without  the  least  resistance.  But  the 
greatest  conflict  he  ever  experienced  in  the  state,  still  re- 
mained :  for  the  people  were  harder  to  deal  with  since  they 
returned  victorious,  and  they  insisted  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  chosen  out  of  their  body,  contrary  to  the  present 
constitution.  The  senate  opposed  them,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer Camillus  *to  resign  the  dictatorship,  thinking  they  could 
better  defend  the  rights  of  the  nobility  under  the  sanction  of 
his  sui^reme  authority.  But  one  day,  as  Camillus  Avas  set- 
ting in  the  forum^  and  employed  in  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, an  officer,  sent  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  ordered 
him  to  follow  him.,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  as  if  he  would 
seize  and  carry  him  away.  Upon  this  such  a  noise  and  tu- 
mult was  raised  in  the  assemibly,  as  never  had  been  known  ; 
those  that  were  about  Camillus  thrusting  the  plebeian  officer 
down  from  the  tribunal,  and  the  populace  calling  out  to  drag 
the  dictator  from  his  seat. 

In  this  case  Camillus  was  much  embarrassed:  he  did 
not,  however,  resign  the  dictatorship,  but  led  otT  the  pa- 
tricians to  the  senate  house.  Before  he  entered  it,  he 
turned  tovvards  the  Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  to  put 
an  happy  end  to  the  present  disturbances,  solemnly  vowing 
to  build  a  temple  to  Concord^  vrhen  the  tumult  should  be 
Over. 

In  the  senate  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinions  and  great 
debates.  Mild  and  popular  counsels,  however,  prevailed, 
which  allowed  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  pleljeian.  When 
the  dictator  announced  this  decree  to  the  people,  they  recei- 
ved it  with  great  satisfaction  ;  they  were  immediately  recon- 
ciled to  the  senate,  and  conducted  Camillus  home  with  great 
applause.  Next  day  the  people  assen  bled,  and  voted  that 
the  temple  which  Camillus  had  vowed  to  Concord,  should,  on 
account  of  this  great  event,  he  built  on  a  spot  that  fronted  the 
forum  and  place  of  assembly.  To  those  feasts  which  are 
called  Latin,  they  added  one  day  more,  so  that  the  whole 
was  to  consist  of  four  days ;  and  for  the  present  they  ordained 
that  the  whole  people  of  Rome  s'lould  sacifice  with  garlands 
on  their  heads.  Camillus  then  held  an  assembly  for  the  elec- 
tion of  consuls,  when  Marcus   ^Emilius  was  chosen  out  of 
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the  nobility,  and  Lucius   Scxtus  from   the  commonalty,  the 
first  plebeian  Avho  attiiincd  that  honour. 

This  was  the  last  of  Caniillus's  transactions.  The  year 
following  a  pestilence  visited  Rome,  which  carried  oft' a  pro- 
digious number  of  the  people,  most  of  the  magistrates,  and 
Camillus  hin  self.  His  death  could  not  be  demed  premature, 
on  account  of  his  great  age  and  the  offices  he  had  borne,  yet 
was  he  more  lamented  than  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens  who 
died  of  that  distemper. 


PERICLES. 

Flourished  430  years  before  Christ, 

PERICLES  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis,  and  of  the 
■cvard  of  Cholargia.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  conside- 
rable in  Athens,  both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side.  His 
lather  Xanthippus,  Avho  defeated  the  king  of  Persia's  generals 
at  Mycale,  married  Agariste,the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  ex- 
i)elicd  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  abolished  the  tyranny,  enact- 
ed laws,  and  established  a  form  of  government  tempered  in 
buch  a  manner  as  tended  to  unanimity  among  the  people, 
and  the  safety  of  the  state. 

The  person  of  Pericles  was  in  other  respects  well  turned, 
but  his  head  disproportionably  long  ;  for  tliis  reason  almost 
all  his  statues  have  the  heads  covered  with  a  helmet.  But 
the  Athenian  poets  called  him  Schinocephalus,  or  Onimi-head, 
The  person  who  taught  him  music  Avas  called  Damon,  a  po- 
litician, who,  under  pretence  of  teaching  music,  concealed 
liis  great  abilities  from  the  vulgar.  He  also  attended  the 
lectures  of  Zeno  of  Elea,  who  in  natural  philosophy  was  a 
follower  of  Parmenides  ;  but  the  philosopher  with  whom  he 
was  most  intimately  acquainted,  who  gave  him  that  force  and 
sublimity  of  sentiment  superior  to  ail  the  demagogues,  who, 
in  short,  formed  him  to  that  admirable  dignity  of  manners, 
was  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian.  This  was  he  whom  the 
people  of  those  times  call  ^f'ms  or  zjitrllect^  either  in  admira- 
tion of  his  great  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  woi-ks 
of  nature,  or  because  he  was  the  first  who  cle.irly  proved, 
that  the  uraverse  owed  its  formation,  neither  to  chance  nor 
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Tiecessiiy,  but  to  a  pu^ancl  unmixed  3f/r?(/,  who  separated  the 
homogeneous  parts  from  the  other  with  which  they  were 
confounded. 

Charmed  with  the  company  of  this  philosopher,  and  in- 
structed by  him  in  the  sublimcst  sciences,  Pericles  acquired 
not  only  an  eleviiiion  of  sentiment,  and  a  loftiness  and  purity 
of  style,  far  removed  from  the  low  expression  of  the  vulgar, 
but  likewise  a  gravity  of  countenance  which  relaxed  not  into 
laughter,  a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice,  an  easy  deportment, 
and  a  decency  of  dress,  which  no  vehemence  of  speaking  ever 
put  into  disorder.  These  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
excited  admiration  in  all  that  saw  him. 

Such  was  his  conduct,  when  a  vile  and  abandoned  fellow 
loaded  him  a  whole  day  vviih  reproaches  and  abuse :  he  bore 
it  with  patience  and  silence,  and  continued  in  public  for  the 
despatch  of  some  urgent  alTairs.  In  the  evening  he  walked 
softly  home,  this  impudent  wretch  following  and  insulting 
liim  all  the  way  with  the  most  scurrilous  language  ;  and,  as 
it  was  dark  when  he  came  to  his  own  door,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  servants  to  take  a  torch  and  light  the  man  home.  The  po- 
et Ion,  however,  says  b  ^  was  proud  and  supercilious  in  con- 
versation, and  that  theii?  was  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  con- 
tempt of  others  mixed  with  his  dignity  of  manner;  on  the  other 
hand  he  highly  extols  the  civility,  complaisance,  and  polite- 
ness of  Cimon.  But  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  Ion,  who 
perhaps  would  not  have  any  great  excellence  appear  without 
a  mixture  of  something  satirical,  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  tra- 
gedy ;  Zeno  desired  those  that  called  the  gravity  of  Pericles 
pride  and  arrogance,  to  be  proud  the  same  way,  telling  them, 
the  very  acting  of  an  excellent  part  might  insensibly  produce 
a  love  and  real  imitation  of  it. 

These  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  Pericles  gained 
by  conversing  with  Anaxagoras.  iM'om  him  he  learned  to 
<ncrcome  those  terrors  which  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  raise  in  tliose  v/ho  know  not  their  causes,  and  who 
entertain  a  tormenting  fear  of  the  gods  by  reason  of  that 
ignorance.  ^  Nor  is  there  any  cure  for  it,  but  the  study  of 
nature,  v/hich,  instead  of  the  frightful  extravagancies  of  su- 
perstition, implants  in  us  a  sober  piety  supported  by  rational 
hope. 

At  first,  to  raise  himself  to  some  sort  of  equality  with  Ci- 
mon, who  was  then  at  the  heiglit  of  glory,  Pericles  made 
his  court  to  the  people.  And  as  Cimon  was  his  superior  in 
point  of  fortune,  which  he  employed  ia  relieving  the  poor 
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AlhcniLins,  in  providing-  victuals  c,  _  .jr  the  necessitous, 

and  clothing  the'agcd;  and,  besides  tins,  levelled  his  fences 
with  the  ground,  that  all  might 'bfc  at  liberty  to  gather  his 
fruit;  Pericles  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  dividing  the 
public  treasure,  vvhiclv  scheme,  as  Aristotle  informs  us,'  was 
,l)roposed  to  hini  by  Demonidesof  los.  Accordingly,  by  sup- 
plying the  people  with  money  for  the  public  diversions,  and 
for  their  attendance  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  bv  other 
pensions  and  gratuities,  lie  so  inveigled  them  as  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  interest  against'  the  council  of  the  Areopagus, 
of  which  he  had  no  right  to  be  a  member,  having  never  had 
the  fortune  to  be  chosen  Arckon^  Themioihctcs^' I^ivg  of  the 
8(urc'd  liitefiy  or  Polcmarcli.  For  persons  were  of  old  ap- 
pointed to  these  offices  by  lot,  and  such  us  hud  discharged 
llicni  vvcll,  and  such  only,  were  admitted  iis  judges  in  the 
Areopagus.  Pericles,  therefore,  by  his  popularity,  raised  a 
p^iVly  against  tlrat  council,  snd,  by  means  of  Epialtes,  took 
iVcm  them  the  cogiaziviice  of  many  causes  that  hud  been  un- 
der their  jurisdiction.  He  likewise  caused  Cimon  to  be  ban- 
ished by  the  Ostradsm^  as  an  enemy  to  the  people,  and  a 
friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  a  man  who  hi  birth  and  fortune 
had  no  superior,  who  had  gained  very  glorious  victories  over 
the  barbarians,  and  filled  the  city  with  money  and  other 
spoil-j.  Such  WitS  the  authority  of  Pericles  with  the  common 
people. 

The  term  of  Cimon's  banishment,  as  it  was  by  Ostracism., 
was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years.  Meantime,  the  Lacedsemo- 
uians,  with  a  great  ai-my,  entered  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
and  the  Athenians  immediately  marching  out  against  them, 
Cimon'  returned,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  with  those 
of  his  tribe,  intending  by  his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion 
of  favouring  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  to  venture  his  life  with 
his  countrymen;  hut  by  a  combination  of  the  friends  of 
Pericles,  he  was  repulsed  as  an  exile.  This  seems  to 
iiave  been  the  cause  that  Pericles  exerted  himself  in  a  par- 
.ticular  manner  in  that  battle,  end  exposed  his  person  to 
\he  greatest  dangers.  All  Cimon's  friends  whom  Pe- 
ricles had  accused  as  accomplices  in  his  pretended  crime, 
fell  honourably  that  day  together  :  and  the  Athenians,  who 
were  defeated  upon  their  own  borders,  and  expected  a  still 
sharper  conflict  in  the  summer,  greviously  repented  of  their 
treatment  of  Cimoh,  and  longed  for  his  return.  Pericles, 
sensible  of  the  people's  inclinations,  did  not  hesitate  to  grati- 
fv  them,  but  himself  proposed  a  decree  for. recalling  Cimon; 
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and,  at  his  retiiru,  a  peace  was  agreed  upon  through  his 
mediation.  For  the  Lacedsemonians  had  a  particular  re- 
gard for  him,  as  well  as  aversion  for  Pericles,  and  the  o- 
ther  demagogues.  But  some  authors  write,  that  Pericles 
did  not  procure  an  order  for  Cimon*s  return,  till  they  had- 
entered  into  a  private  compact,  by  means  of  Cimon's  sister 
Elpinice,  that  Cimon  should  have  the  command  abroad,  and 
wkh  two  hundred  galleys  lay  \raste  the  king  of  Persia's  do- 
minions, and  Pericles  have  the  direction  of  affairs  at  home. 

Cimon  died  soon  after  hi  the  expedition  to  Cyprus.  And 
the  nobility  perceiving  that  Pericles  was  now  arrived  at  a 
height  of  authority  which  set  him  far  above  the  other  citizens, 
were  desirous  of  having  some  person  to  oppose  him,  who 
might  be  capable  of  giving  a  check  to  his  power,  and  of  pre- 
venting his  making  hi  r.self  absolute.  For  this  purpose  they 
set  up  Thucydides,  of  the  ward  of  Alopece,  a  man  of  great 
prudence,  and  brother-in-law  to  Cimon.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
Cimon's  talents  for  war,  but  was  superior  to  him  in  forensic 
and  political  abilities ;  and,  by  residing  constantly  in  Athens, 
and  opposing  Pericles  in  the  general  assembly,  he  soon 
brought  the  government  to  an  equilibrium.  For  he  did  not 
suffer  persons  of  superior  rank  to  be  dispersed  and  confound- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  people,  because,  in  that  case,  their 
dignity  was  obscured  and  lost:  but  collected  them  into  a  se- 
parate body,  by  which  means  their  authority  was  enhanced, 
and  sufficient  weightthrownintotheir  scale.  There  was,  indeed,, 
from  the  beginning  a  kind  of  doubtful  separation,  which,  like 
the  flaws  in  a  piece  of  iron,  indicated  that  the  aristoeratical 
party,  and  that  of  the  commonality,  were  not  perfectly  one, 
though  they  were  not  actually  divided;  but  the  ambition  of 
Pericles  and  Thucydides,  and  tlie  contest  between  them,  had 
so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the  city,  that  it  was  quite  bro- 
ken in  two,  and  one  of  the  parts  was  called  the  p.eofile^  and 
the  other  the  nobility.  For  this  reason,  Pericles,  more  thart- 
ever,  gave  the  people  the  reins,  and  endeavoured  to  ingrati- 
ate hiiiiself  with  them,  contriving  to  have  always  some  show,, 
or  play,  or  feast,  or  procession  in  the  city,  and  to  amuse  it 
with^the  politest  pleasures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  attention,  he  sent 
out  sixty  galleys  every  year,  manned  for  eight  months,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens,  who  were  both  paid 
for  their  service,  and  improved  themselves  as  mariners.  He 
likewise  sent  a  colony  of  a  thousand  men  to  the  Chersonesns^ 
five  hundi^ed  to  Naxos,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros^  a 
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thousand  into  the  counliy  of  the  Bisaltae  in  Thrace,  and 
others  into  Italy,  who  settled  in  Sibaris,  and  changed  its  name 
TO  Thurii.  'lliese  things  he  did  to  clear  the  city  of  an  use- 
less multitude,  who  were  very  troublesome  when  they  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  to  make  provision  for  the  most  necessitous  ; 
and  to  keep  the  allies  of  Athens  in  awe,  by  placing  colonies 
like  so  many  garrisons  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Thl^t  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Athenians  and 
the  wonder  of  strangers,  and  which  alone  serves  for  a  proof 
that  the  boasted  power  and  opulence  of  ancient  Greece  is  not 
an  idle  tale,  was  the  magnificence  of  the  temples  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  Yet  no  pint  of  the  conduct  of  Pericles  moved 
the  spleen  of  his  enemies  more  than  this.  In  their  accusa- 
tions of  him  to  the  people,  they  insisted,  '  "  That  he  had 
brought  the  greatest  disgrace  upon  the  Athenians  by  remov- 
ing the  public  treasures  of  Greece  from  Delos,  and  taking 
them  into  his  own  custody;  that  he  had  not  left  himself  even 
the  specious  apology,  of  having  caused  the  money  to  be  brought 
to  Athens  for  its  greater  security,  and  to  keep  it  from  being 
seized  by  the  barbarians :  that  Greece  must  needs  consider 
it  as  the  highest  insult,  and  an  act  of  open  tyranny,  when  she 
saw  the  money  she  had  been  obliged  to  contribute  towards 
the  war,  lavislied  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  their  city,  and 
ornamenting  it  with  statues,  and  temples  that  cost  a  thou- 
sand talents,  as  a  proud  and  vain  woman  decks  herself  out 
with  jewels." 

Pericles  answered  this  charge  by  observing,  "  That  they 
Y. ere  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  any  account  of  the  sums 
they  had  received,  since  they  had  kept  the  barbarians  at  a 
distance,  and  cflectually  defended  the  allies,  who  had  not 
furnished  either  horses,  ships,  or  men,  but  only  contributed 
money,  which  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the  giver,  but  of 
the  receiver,  if  he  performs  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  re- 
ceived :  that  as  the  state  was  provided  with  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  Yv'ar,  its  supertluous  wealth  should  be  laid  out  on  such 
works  as  v>'hcn  executed  would  be  eternal  monuments  of  its 
f)Iory,  and  which,  during  their  execution,  would  (lilTuse  an 
universal  plenty;  for  as  so  many  kinds  of  labour,  and  such  a 
.variety  \of  instruments  and  materials  were  requisite  to  t^csc 
undevtiikings,  every  art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand  em- 
ployed, almost  the  whole  city  would  be  in  pay,  and  be  at  ihc 
same  time  loth  adorned  and  supported  by  itself."  Indeed, 
^uch  asj\ycre  of  a  proper  age  and  strength  were  wanted  for 
;  he  wars,  and  well  rev/arded  for  their  services:  and  as  for  the 
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mechanics  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  they  v/ent  not  without 
their  share  of  the  public  money,  nor  yet  had  they  it  to  sup- 
port them  in  idleness.  By  the  constructing  of  great  edifices, 
which  required  many  arts  and  a  long;  time  to  finish  them,  they 
had  equal  pretensions  to  be  considered  out  of  the  treasury 
(though  they  stirred  not  out  of  the  city,)  with  the  mariners 
and  soldiers,  guards  and  garrisons.  For  the  different  mate- 
rials, such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  Cyprus, 
furnished  employment  to  carpenters,  masons,  brasiers,  gold- 
smiths, painters,  turners,  and  other  artificers;  the  conveyance  of 
them  by  sea  empioyedmerchantsand  sailors,  and  by  land  wheel- 
wrights, waggoners,  carriers,  rope-makers,  leather-cutters, 
paviors,  and  iron-founders  :  and  every  art  had  a  number  of 
the  lower  people  ranged  in  proper  subordination  to  execute 
it  like  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  general.  Thus  bv 
the  exercise  of  these  different  tra.des,  plenty  was  diimsed 
among  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition.  Thus  works 
were  raised  of  an  astonishing  magnitude^  and  inimitable  beau- 
ty and  perfection,  every  architect  striving  to  surpass  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  design  with  the  elegance  of  the  execution; 
yet  still  the  most  w^onderful  circumstance  was  the  expedition 
with  which  they  were  completed.  Many  edifices,  each  of 
w-bich  seems  to  have  required  the  labour  of  several  succes- 
sive ages,  were  finished  daring  the  administration  of  one  pros- 
perous man. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Aga.tharcus  the  painter  valued  him- 
self upon  the  celerity  and  ease  wdtii  which  he  despatched  his 
pieces,  Zeuxis  replied,  "  If  I  boast  it  shall  be  of  the  slowness 
with  which  I  finish  mine."  For  ease  and  speed  in  the  exe- 
cution seldom  give  a  work  any  lasting  importance,  or  exqui- 
site beauty  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  which  is  ex- 
pended in  labour  is  recovered,  and  repaid  in  the  duration  of 
the  performance.  Hence  we  have  the  more  reason  to  won- 
der, that  the  structures  raised  by  Pericles  should  be  built  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  yet  'ouilt  for  ages:  for  as  each  of  them, 
as  soon  as  finished,  had  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity,  so, 
now  they  are  old,  they  have  the  freshness  of  a  modern 
building.  A  bloom  is  diffused  over  them,  wiuch  preserves 
their  aspect  untarnished  by  time,  as  if  they  were  animated 
with  a  spirit  of  perpetual  youth  and  unfading  elegance. 

Phidias  w^is  appointed  by  Pericles  superintendant  of  all  the 
public  edifices,  though  the  Athenians  had  then  other  eminent 
architects  and  excellent  workioen.  The  Parthenon^  or  tem- 
ple of  Pallas^    whose  dimensions  had  been  a  hundred  feet 
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square,  was  rebuilt  by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  Coroebus  be- 
gan the  temple  of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  but  only  lived  to  fin- 
ish the  lower  rank  of  columns  with  their  architraves.  Meta- 
genes,  of  the  ward  of  Xypete,  added  the  rest  of  the  enta- 
blature, and  the  upper  row  of  columns  ;  and  Xenocles  of 
Cholargus  built  the  dome  on  the  top.  The  long  wall,  the 
building  of  which  Socrates  says  he  heard  Pericles  propose 
to  the  people,  was  undertaken  by  Callicrates.  The  Odeum^ 
or  music-theatre,  which  was  likewise  built  by  the  direction 
of  Pericles,  had  within  it  many  rows  of  seats  and  of  pillars ; 
the  roof  was  of  a  conic  figure,  after  the  model  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  pavillion. 

The  orators  of  Thucydides's  party  raised  a  clamour  against 
Pericles,  asserting,  that  he  wasted  the  public  treasure  and 
brought  the  revenue  to  nothing.  Pericles  in  his  defence, 
asked  the  people  in  full  assembly,  "  Whether  they  thought 
he  had  expended  too  much  ?"  Upon  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  "  Then  be  it,"  said  he,  "  charged  to  my  account, 
not  yours  ;  only  let  the  new  edifices  be  inscribed  with  my 
name,  not  that  of  the  people  of  Athens."  Whether  it  was  that 
they  admired  the  greatness  of  hi«  spirit,  or  were  ambitious 
to  share  the  glory  of  such  magnificent  works  they  cried  out, 
"  That  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  public 
treasure,  without  sparing  it  in  the  least." 

At  last  the  contest  came  on  between  him  and  Thucydides 
which  of  them  should  be  banished  by  the  o^iradsmx  Peri- 
cles gained  the  victory,  banished  his  adversary,  and  entirely 
defeated  his  party.  The  opjDosition  now  being  at  an  end,  and 
unanimity  taking  place  amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  Pericles 
became  sole  master  of  Athens  and  its  dependencies.  The 
revenues,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  islands,  and  the  sea,  a 
most  extensive  territory,  peopled  by  barbarians  as  well  as 
Greeks,  fortified  with  the  obedience  of  subject  nations,  the 
friendship  of  kings  and  alliance  of  princes,  were  all  at  his 
com li  and. 

Trom  this  time  he  became  a  different  man  ;^  he  was  no  lon-^ 
ger  so  obsequious  to  the  humour  of  the  populace,  which  is 
as  wild  and  as  changeable  as  the  winds.  The  multitude  were 
not  indulged  or  courted  ;  the  government  in  fact  wa^^iiot 
popular;  its  loose  and  luxuriant  harmopy- was  confinea^to 
stricter  measures,  and  it  assumed  an  aristocratical  or  rather 
monarchical  form.  He  kept  the  public  good  in  his  eye,  and 
pursued  tl.e  btraight  j  at:i  oi  honour.  For  the  most  part 
gently   leading  them  by  argument  to  a  sense   of  what" was 
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yight,  and  sometimes  forcing  them  to  comply  with  what  was 
for  their  own  advantage  ;  in  this  respect  imitating  a  good 
physician,  who  in  the  various  symptoms  of  a  long  disease, 
sometimes  administers  medicines  tolerably  agreeable,  and,  at 
other  times,  sharp  and  strontj;  ones,  when  such  alone  are  ca- 
pable of  restoring  the  patient,  lie  was  the  man  that  had  the 
art  of  controlling  those  many  disorderly  passions  which  ne- 
cessarily spring  up  amongst  a  people  possessed  of  so  exten- 
sive a  dominion.  The  two  engines  he  worked  with  wer^ 
hope  and  fear  ;  with  these,  repressing  their  violence  when 
they  were  too  impetuous,  and  supporting  their  spirits  when 
inclined  to  languor,  he  made  it  appear  that  rhetoric  is,  (as  PL  - 
to  denned  it)  the  art  of  rulin,^  the  minds  of  men^  and  that  its 
principal  province  consists  in  moviiig  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  which,  like  so  many  strings  in  a  musical  in- 
strument, require  the  touch  of  a  masterly  and  delicate  hand. 
Nor  v/ere  the  powers  of  eloquence  alone  sufficient,  but,  (as 
Thucydides  obser\'es)  the  orator  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
unblemished  reputation..  Money  could  not  bribe  him  ;  he 
was  so  much  above  the  desire  of  it,  that  though  he  added 
greatly  to  the  opulence  of  the  state,  which  he  found  not  incon- 
siderable, and  though  his  power  exceeded  that  of  many  kings 
and  tyrants,  some  of  whom  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the 
sovereignty  they  had  obtained,  yet  he  added  not  cnie  drachma 
to  his  paternal  estate. 

Not  that  he  was  inattentive  to  his  finances  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  neither  negligent  of  his  paternal  estate,  nor  yet 
willing  to  have  much  trouble  with  it,  as  lie  had  not  much 
.time  to  spare,  he  brought  the  management  of  it  into  such  a 
method  as  was  very  easy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  ex- 
act. For  he  used  to  turn  a  v/hole  year's  produce  into  money 
altogether,  and  with  this  he  bought  from  day  to  day  all  mian- 
ner  of  necessaries  at  the  market.  This  way  of  living  was 
not  agreeable  to  his.  sons  when  growTi  up,  and  the  allow- 
ance he  made  the  women  did  not  appear  to  them  a  generous 
one  ;  they  complained  of  a  pittance  daily  measured  out  with 
scrupulous  econom-y,  which  admitted  of  none  of  those  super- 
fluities so  common  in  great  houses  and  wealthy  fam>ilies,  and 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  expenses  being  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  income. 

By  this  time,  tRe  Lacedaemonians  began  to  express  some 
jealousy  of  the  Athenian  greatness,  and  Pericles,  willing  to 
advance  it  still  higher,  and  to  make  the  people  more  sensi- 
ble of  their  importance,  and  more  incUnable  to  great  attempts. 
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procured  an  order,  that  all  Greeks,  wheresover  they  resided, 
-svhcther  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  whether  their  cities  were  small 
or  great,  should  send  deputies  to  Athens  to  consult  about  re- 
building the  Grecian  temples  which  the  barbarians  had  burnt, 
and  about  providing  those  sacrifices  which  had  been  vowed 
during  the  Persian  war,  ibr  the  preservation  of  Greece,  and 
likewise  to  enter  into  such  measures  as  might  secure  navi- 
gation and  maintain  the  peace.  Accordingly  twentv  persons, 
e-ich  ui)wards  o(  fifty  years  of  age,  were  sent  with  this  propo- 
sal to  the  diflcrent  suites  of  Greece.  It  took  not  efiect,  how- 
ever, nor  did  the  cities  send  their  deputies  :  the  reason  of 
-which  is  said  to  be  the  opposition  of  the  Laceda2n;onians,  for 
the  proposal  was  first  rejected  in  Peloponnesus.  But  I  was 
willing  to  give  account  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  greatness  of 
the  orator's  spiiit,  and  of  his  disposition  to  form  magnificent 
designs. 

His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  safety  of  his  measures.  He 
never  willingly  engaged  in  any  uncertain  or  very  dangerous 
expedition,  nor  had  any  ambition  to  imitate  those  generals  who 
are  admired  as  great  men,  because  their  rash  enterprises  have 
been  attended  with  success  ;  he  always  told  the  Athenians, 
"  That  as  far  as  their  fate  depended  upon  him,  they  should  be 
immortal."  Perceiving  that  Tolmides,  the  son  of  Tolmicus, 
in  confidence  of  his  former  success  and  military  reputation, 
Avas  preparing  to  invade  Bocotia  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
that,  over  and  above  the  regular  troops,  he  had  persuaded 
the  bravest  and  most  spirited  of  the  Athenian  youth,  to  I'.ia 
number  of  a  thousand,  to  go  volunteers  in  that  expedition,  he 
addressed  him  in  public,  and  tried  to  divert  him  from  it,  ma- 
king use,  amongst  the  Vest  of  those  well-known  words,  "If 
you  regard  not  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  yet  wait  at  least-for 
the  advice  of  ti  .x,  who  is  the  best  of  all  counsellors."  This 
saying,  for  the  present,  gained  no  great  applause,  but  when, 
a  few  days  after,  news  was  brought  that  Tolmides  was  de- 
feated and  killed  at  Coronea,  together  with  n-.any  of  the  bra- 
vest citizens,  it  procured  Pericles  great  respect  and  Jove 
from  the  people,  who  considered  it  as  a  proof,  not  ortfy  of  his 
sagacity,  but  of  his  afiection  for  his  countrymen. 

The  Laccdsemonians,  persuaded,  that  if  they  could  ««ft'iovc 
Pericles  out  of  the  way,  they  should  be  better  able  to  manage 
the  Athenians,  required  them  to  banish  all  c.vccrublr  persons 
from  among  them  :  and  Pericles,  (as  Thucydides  informs  us) 
was  Ly  his  mother's  side  related  to  those  that  were  pronoun- 
ced execrable,  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.     Tlie  success,  however. 
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of  this  application  proved  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected 
by  those  who  ordered  it.  Instead  of  rendering  Pericles  sus- 
pected, or  involving  him  in  trouble,  it  procured  him  the  more 
confidence  and  respect  from  the  people,  when  they  perceived 
that  their  enemies  both  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  ail 
others.  For  the  same  reason  he  forewarned  the  Athenians, 
that  if  Archidamus,  when  he  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  ravaged  the  rest  of  the  country, 
should  spare  his  estate,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  the  rights 
of  hospitality  that  subsisted  between  them,  or  to  a  design  to 
furnish  his  enemies  with  matter  of  slander,  and  therefore 
from  that  hour  he  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city  of 
Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  accordingly 
invaded  Attica  with  a  great  army  under  the  command  of  Ar- 
chidamus ;  and  laying  waste  all  before  them,  proceeded  as 
far  as  Acharnae,  where  they  encamped  expecting  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  be  able  to  endure  them  so  near,  but 
meet  them  in  the  field  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  their 
country.  But  it  appeared  to  Pericles  too  hazardous  to  give 
battle  to  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  (for  such  was  the 
number  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians  employed  in  the 
first  expedition),  and  by  that  step  to  risk  no  less  than  the 
preservation  of  the  city  itself.  As  to  those  who  were  eager 
for  an  engagement,  and  uneasy  at  his  slow  proceedings,  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  observing,  "  That 
trees  when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  again  ;  but  when  men  are 
cut  off,  the  loss  is  not  easily  repaired." 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to  hold  no  assembly  of  the 
people,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  act  against  his  own  opi- 
nion. But  as  a  good  pilot,  when  a  ^orm  arises  at  sea,  gives 
his  directions,  gets  his  tackle  in  order,  and  then  uses  his  art, 
regardless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  sick  and  fearful 
passengers;  so  Pericles,  when  he  had  secured  the  gates,  and 
placed  the  guards  in  every  quarter  to  the  best  advantage,  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding,  unmoved  by  the 
clangours  and  complaints  that  resounded  in  his  ears.  Thus 
jjj^i-i  he  remained,  notwithstandirg  the  iinportunity  of  his 
mends,  and  ihe  threats  and  accusations  of  his  enemies,  not- 
\\^ist«nding  the  many  scoffs  aid  songs  sung  to  vilify  his 
cwfracter  as  a  general,  and  to  r  -present  him  as  one  who  in 
the  most  dastardly  manner  betiaved  his  country  to  the  ene- 
my. Cleon  too  attacked  him  w'lih  great  acrimony,  making 
use  of  the  general  resentment  against  Pericles,  as  a  m.eans  ic» 
increase  his  own  poprdarity.  ' 
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Pericles,  however,  regarding  nothing  of  this  kind,  but 
calmly  and  silently  bore  all  this  disgrace  and  virulence.  And 
though  he  fitted  out  an  hundred  ships,  and  sent  them  against 
Peloponnesus,  yet  he  did  not  sail  with  them,  but  chose  to 
stay  and  watch  over  the  city,  and  keep  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands,  until  the  Peloponnesians  were  gone. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  common  people,  who  were  very  uneasy 
on  account  of  the  war,  he  made  a  distribution  of  money  and 
lands  ;  for  having  expelled  the  inliabilants  of  ^gina,  he  divi- 
ded the  island  by  lot  an  ong  the  Athenians.  Besides,  the 
sufferings  of  the  enemy  afforded  them  some  consolation.  The 
fleet  sent  against  Peloponnesus  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try, and  sacked  the  small  towns  and  villages  :  and  Pericles 
himself  made  a  descent  upon  the  territories  of  Mcgara,  whicli 
he  laid  waste.  Whence  it  appears,  that  though  the  Pelopon- 
nesians greatly  distressed  the  Athenians  by  land,  yet,  as  they 
were  equally  distressed  by  sea,  they  could  not  have  drawn 
out  the  war  to  so  great  a  length,  but  must  soon  have  given  it 
up  (as  Pericles  foretold  from  tl>e  beginning),  had  not  some 
divine  power  prevented  the  effect  of  human  comiscls.  A 
pestilence  at  that  time  broke  out,  which  destroyed  the  flower 
of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of  Athens.  And  not  only  their 
bodies,  but  their  very  muids  were  affected :  for,  as  persons 
delirious  with  a  fever,  sei.  themselves  against  a  physician  or 
a  father,  so  they  raved  against  Pericles,  and  attempted  his 
ruin ;  being  persuaded  by  his  enemies,  that  the  sickness  was 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  out-dwellers  flocking  into  the 
city,  and  a  number  of  people  stufied  together  in  the  height  of 
summer,  in  small  huta  and  close  cabins,  where  they  were 
forced  to  live  a  lazy  inactive  life,  instead  of  breathing  the  pure 
and  open  air  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They 
would  needs  have  it,  tha  he  was  the  cause  of  all  this,  who, 
when  the  war  began,  adn  ittcd  within  the  walls  such  crowds 
of  people  from  the  country,  and  yet  found  no  employment  for 
them,  but  let  them  conti.iue  penned  up  like  cattle  to  infer 
and  destroy  eacli  other,  w'.thout  affording  them  the  least  v* 
lief  or  refreshment. 

Desirous   to.  remedy  thi;  calamity,  and  withal  in  sou 
grce  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he   manned  an  hundred  aui    • 
ships,  on  which  he  embarl^.cd  great  nun.bers  of  select      ). 
and  foot,  and  was  preparin;j;  to  set  sail.     The  Athenians  con- 
ceived good  hopes. of  success,  and  the  enemy  no  less  dreaded 
so  great  an  arniament.     The   whole  fleet  was  in  readiness, 
and  Pericles  on  board  his  own  galley,  wlien  there  happened 
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an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  sudden  darkness  was  looked  up- 
on as  an  unfavourable  ornen,  and  threw  them  into  the  greatest 
consternation.  Pericles  observing  that  the  pilot  M'as  much 
astonished  and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak,  and  having  covered' 
his  eyes  with  it,  asked  him,  ^ylihe  found  any  thing  terrible 
in  that,  or  considered  it  as  a  sad  presage?"  Upon  his  an- 
swering in  the  negative,  he  said,  "  Where  is  the  difference, 
then,  between  this  and  the  other,  except  that  something  big- 
ger than  my  cloak  causes  the  eclipse  I" 

In  this  expedition  Pericles  performed  nothing  worthy  of  so 
great  an  equipment.  He  laid  siege  to  the  sacred  city  of  E- 
pidaurus,  and  at  first  with  some  rational  hopes  of  success  ; 
but  the  distemper  which  prevailed  in  his  army  broke  all  his 
measures.  For  it  not  only  carried  off  his  own  men,  but  all 
who  had  intercourse  with  them.  This  ill  success  set  the  A- 
thenians  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  console  them  under 
their  losses,  and  to  animate  them  to  new  attempts.  But  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  mitigate  their  resentment,  nor  could 
they  be  satisfied,  until  they  had  showed  themselves  masters 
by  voting  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  command,  and 
pay  a  fine,  which,  by  the  lowest  account,  was  fifteen  talents  ; 
some  make  it  fifty. 

The  public  ferment,  indeed,  soon  subsided,  the  people 
quitting  their  resentment  with  that  blow,  as  a  bee  leaves  its 
sting  in  the  wound ;  but  his  private  affairs  were  in  a  misera- 
ble condition,  for  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his  relations  in  the 
plague,  and  a  misunderstanding  had  prevailed  for  some  time 
in  his  family.  Xanthippus,  the  eldest  of  his  legitimate  sons, 
was  naturally  profuse,  and  besides  had  married  a  young  and 
expensive  wife.  He  knew  not  how  to  brook  his  father's  fru- 
gality, who  supplied  him  but  sparingly,  and  with  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  therefore  sent  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  took  up 
money  in  the  name  of  Pericles.  When  the  man  came  to  de- 
mand his  money,  Pericles  not  only  refused  to  pay  him,  but 
even  prosecuted  him  for  the  demand.  Xanthippus  was  so 
highly  enraged  at  this,  that  he  began  openly  to  abuse  his  fa- 
ther. -First  he  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  company  he  kept 
in  his  house,  and  the  conversations  he  held  with  the  philoso- 
phers. He  said,  that  Epitimius  the  Pharsalian  having  unde- 
signedly killed  a  horse  with  a  javelir.,  which  he  threw  at  the 
public  games,  his  father  spent  a  whole  day  in  disputing  with 
Protogorus,  which  might  be  properly  deemed  the  cause  of 
his  death,  the  javelin  or  the  man  who  threw  it,  or  the  presi- 
dents of  the  games.     Stesimbrotus  adds,  that  it  was  Xanthip- 
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pus  who  spread  the  vile  report  concerning  his  own  wife  and 
Pericles,  and  that  the  young  man  retained  this  implacable  ha- 
tred against  his  father  to  his  latest  breath.     He  was  carried 
off  by  the  plague.     Pericles  lost   his  sister  too  at  that  time, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were 
most  capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  business  of  the  state. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  he  lost  not  his  dignity  of 
sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul.     He  neither  wept,  nor  per- 
-jformed  any  funeral  rites,  nor  was  he  seen  at  the  grave  of  any 
of  his  nearest  relations,  until  the  death  of  Paralus,  his  last 
surviving   legitimate   son.     This  at  last  subdued  him.     He 
attempted,  indeed,  then  to  keep  up  his  usual  calm  behaviour 
iind  serenity  of  mind ;   but  in  putting  the  garland  upon  the 
head  of  the  deceased,  his  firmness  forsook  him  ;  he  could  not 
bear  the  sad  spectacle ;   he  broke  out  into  loud  lamentation, 
and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears — a  passion  which  he  had  never 
before  given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of  the  rest  of 
her  generals  and  orators,  and  finding  none  of  sufficient  weight 
and  authority  for  so  important  a  charge,  she  once  more  turn- 
ed her  eyes  on  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  direction  of  affairs  both  military  and  civil.  He  had  for 
some  time  shut  himself  up  at  home  to  indulge  his  sorrow, 
w'hen  Alcibiades,  and  his  other  friends,  persuaded  him  to 
make  his  appearance.  The  people  making  an  apology  for 
their  ungenerous  treatment  of  him,  he  re-assumed  the  reins 
government,  and  being  appointed  general,  his  first  step  was 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  concerning  bastards,  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  the  author;  for  he  was  afraid  that  his 
name  and  family  would  be  extinct  for  want  of  a  successor. 
The  history  of  that  law  is  as  follows  : 

Many  years  before,  Pericles  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  having  several  legitimate  son's,  caused  a  law  to  be  made, 
that  none  should  be  accounted  citizens  of  Athens,  but  those 
whose  parents  were  both  Athenians.  After  this  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  the  Athenians  a  present  of  forty  thousand  me- 
dimni  of  wheat,  and  as  this  was  to  be  divided  among  the  cili- 
zens,many  persons  were  proceeded  against  asillegitimate  upon 
that  h.w,  whose  birth  had  never  before  been  called  in  question, 
and  r  any  were  disgraced  upon  false  accusations.  Near  five 
thousand  were  cast  and  sold  for  slaves  ;  and  fourteen  tl.-ousand 
and  forty  appeared  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  citizens. 
Though  it  was  unequitable  and  strange,  that  a  lawwhicli  had 
been  put  in  execution  with  so  much  severity,  should  be  re- 
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peFcIed  b}'  the  man  who  first  proposed  it,  yet  the  Athenians, 
moved  at  the  late  misfortunes  in  his  family,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  have  suffered  the  puhishment  of  his  arrogance  and 
pride,  and  thinking  he  should  be  treated  with  humanity,  af- 
ter he  had  felt  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  permitted  him  to  enrol 
a  natural  son  in  his  own  tribe,  and  to  give  him  his  own  name. 
This  is  he  who  afterwards  defeated  the  Peloponnesians  in  a 
sea-fight  at  Arginusse,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  people, 
together  with  his  colleagues. 

About  this  time  Pericles  was  seized  with  the  plague,  but 
not  with  such  acute  and  continued  symptoms  as  it  generally 
shows.  It  was  rather  a  lingering  diste  nper,  which,  with 
frequent  intermissions,  and  by  slow  degrees,  consumed  his 
body,  and  impaired  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  Theophrastus 
has  a  disquisition  in  his  Ethics,  whether  mens'  characters 
may  be  changed  with  their  fortune,  and  the  soul  so  affected 
with  the  disorders  of  the  body  as  to  lose  her  virtue  ;  and  there 
he  relates  that  Pericles  showed  to  a  friend  who  came  to  visit 
him  in  his  sickness,  an  amulet  which  the  women  had  hung 
about  his  neck,  intimating  that  he  must  be  sick  indeed,  since 
he  submitted  to  so  ridiculous  a  piece  of  superstition. 

When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his  surviving  friends 
and  the  principal  citizens  sitting  about  his  bed  discoursed  to- 
gether concerning  his  extraordinary  virtue,  and  the  great 
authority  he  had  enjoyed,  and  enumerated  his  various  ex- 
ploits and  the  number  of  his  victories :  for,  while  he  was 
commander  in  chief,  he  had  erected  no  less  than  nine  tro- 
phies to  the  honour  of  Athens.  These  things  they  talked  of, 
supposing  that  he  attended  not  to  what  they  said,  but  that  his  sen- 
ses were  gone.  He  tooknotice,  however,  of  every  wordthey  had 
spoken,  and  thereupon  delivered  himself  audibly  as  follows  : 
"  I  am  surprised  that  while  you  dwell  upon  and  extol  these 
acts  of  mine,  though  Fortune  had  her  share  in  them,  and 
many  other  generals  ha-e  performed  the  like,  you  take  no 
notice  of  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  part  of  my  cha- 
racter, that  no  Athenian,  through  my  mectns^  e-oer  jiut  on 
mourning.''^ 

Pericles  undoubtedly  deserved  admiration,  not  only  for  the 
candour  and  moderation  which  he  ever  retained,  amidst  the 
distractions  of  business  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for 
that  noble  sentiment  which  led  him  to  think  it  his  most  ex- 
cellent attainment,  never  to  have  given  way  to  envy  or  anger 
notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his  power,  nor  to  have  nou- 
rished aa  implacable  hatred  against  his  greatest  foe.     In  my 
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opinion,  this  one  thinp:,  I  mean  his  mild  and  dispassionate 
beh:,viour,  his  unblemished  integrity,  and  irreproachable 
conduct  during  his  wliole  administration,  makes  his  appel- 
lation of  Olympius,  Avhich  -would  be  otherwise  vain  and 
absurd,  no  longer  exceptionable,  nay  gives  it  a  propriety.  Thus 
we  think  the  divine  powers  as  the  authors  of  all  good,  and  na- 
turally incapable  of  producing  evil,  worthy  to  rule  and  pre- 
side over  the  universe. 

The  stte  of  public  affairs  soon  shewed  the  want  of  Peri- 
cles, and  the  Athenians  openly  expressed  their  regret  for  his 
loss.  Even  those,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  could  but  ill  brook 
his  superior  power,  as  thinking  theuiselves  eclipsed  by  it,  yet 
upon  a  trial  of  other  orators  ?tnd  demagogues,  after  he  was 
gone,  soon  acknowledged  that  where  severity  was  required, 
no  man  v/as  ever  more  moderate  ;  or,  if  mildness  was  neces- 
sary, no  uvin  better  kept  up  his  dignify  than  Pericles.  And 
h'is  so  much  envied  authority,  to  which  they  had  given  the 
name  of  n  onaixhy  and  tyranny,  then  appeared  to  have  been 
the  bulwark  of  the  state.  So  much  corruption  and  such' a 
rage  of  vdckedness  broke  out  upon  the  commonwealth  after 
his  death,  v/hich  he  by  proper  restraints  had  palliated,  aiid 
kept  from  dangerous  and  destructive  extremities  ! 


ALCIBIADES. 

Flourished  440  years  before  Christ. 

THOSE  that  have  searched  into  the  pedigree  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  say,  that  Eurysaces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  was  founder  of  the 
iiimily  ;  and  that  by  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 
Alcmaeon :  for  Dinomache,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of 
Megacles,  who  was  of  that  line.  His  father  Clinias  gained 
great  honour  in  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium,  where  he  fought 
in  a  "galley  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  afterwards  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  where  the  Boeotians  wonrthe 
day.  Pericles  and  Ariphron,  the  sons  of  Xanthippus,  and 
near^ relations  to  Alcibiades,  were  his  guardians. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  retained  its  charms  through   the  several  stages  of 
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childhood,  youth  and  manhood.  For  it  is  not  universally  true 
what  Eurypides  says, 

The  very  autumn  of  a  form  once  fine 
Retains  its  beauties. 

Yet  this  was  the  case  of  Alcibiades,  amongst  a  few  others, 
by  reason  of  his  natural  vigour  and  happy  constitution. 

He  had  a  lisping  in  his  speech,  which  became  him,  and 
gave  a  grace  and  persuasive  turn  to  his  discourse.  His 
manners  were  far  from  being  uniform ;  nor  is  it  strange,  that 
they  varied  according  to  the  many  vicissitudes  and  wonder- 
ful turns  of  his  fortune.  He  w^as  naturally  a  man  o-f  strong 
passions :  but  his  ruling  passion  was  an  ambition  to  contend 
and  overcome.  This  appears  from  v/hat  is  related  of  his 
sayings  when  a  boy.  When  hard  pressed  in  wrestling,  to 
prevent  his  being  thrown,  he  bit  the  hands  of  his  antagonist, 
who  let  go  his  hold,  and  said,  "  You  bite,  Alcibiades,  like  a 
woman." — "  No,"  says  he,  "  like  a  lion." 

One  day  he  was  playing  at  dice  with  other  boys  in  the 
street ;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  throw,  a  loaded  wag- 
gon came  up.  At  first  he  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  be- 
cause he  was  to  throw  in  the  way  over  which  the  waggon 
was  to  pass.  The  rustic  disregarding  him  and  driving  on, 
the  other  boys  broke  way;  but  Alcibiades  threw  himself  up-- 
on  his  face  directly  before  the  waggon,  and  stretching  him- 
self out,  bade  the  fellow  drive  on  if  he  pleased.  Upon  thfs 
he  was  so  startled,  that  he  stopped  his  horses,  while  those 
who  saw  it,  ran  up  to  him  with  terror. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  he  willingly  took  the  les- 
sons of  his  other  masters,  but  refused  learning  to  play  upon 
the  flute,  wliich  he  looked  upon  as  a  mean  art,  and  unbeco- 
ming a  gentleman. 

Thus  it  lost  its  place  in  the  number  of  liberal  accomplish- 
ments, and  was  universally  exploded. 

Many  persons  of  rank  made  their  court  to  Alcibiades,  but 
it  is  evident  that  they  vrere  chaniied  and  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person.  Socrates  was  the  only  one  whose  re» 
gards  were  fixed  upon  the  n  Ind,  and  bore  witness  to  the 
young  man^s  virtue  and  ingenuity,  the  rays  of  which  he  could 
distinguish  through  his  fine  form  ^  and  fea-ring  lest  the  pride 
of  riches  and  high  rank,  and  the  crowd  of  flatterers,  both  A- 
thenians  and  strangers,  should  corrupt  him,  he  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and   took  care  tliat  so  hopeful  a 
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plaiU  shoiikl  not  lose  its  fruit,  and  perish  in  the  very  flower. 
if  ever  fortune  so  enclosed  and  fortified  a  r>ian  Avith  what  arc 
called  her  goods,  as  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  the  inci- 
sion-knife of  philosophy,  and  the  searching-probe  of  free 
advice,  surely  it  was  Alcibiades.  From  the  first  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  pleasure,  and  a  multitude  of  admirers  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  but  what  they  thought  would  please, 
and  to  keep  them  from  all  admonition  and  reproof;  yet  by 
his  native  penetration,  he  distinguished  the  value  of  Socrates, 
and  attached  himself  to  him,  rejecting  the  rich  and  great 
who  sued  for  his  regard. 

With  Socrates  he  soon  entered  into  the  closest  intimacy ; 
and  finding  that  he  did  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  unmanly  crew, 
want  in  proper  fi.vours,  but  that  he  studied  to  correct  the 
errors  of  his  heart,  and  to  cure  him  of  his  empty  and  foolish 
arrogance. 
% 

Then  his  crest  fell,  and  all  Lis  pride  v/as  gone, 

He  droop'd  the  conquer'd  wing-. 

In  fact,  he  considered  the  discipline  of  Socrates  as  a  provi- 
sion from  heaven,  for  the  preservation  and  benefit  of  youth. 
Thus  despising  himself,  admiring  his  friend,  adoring  his 
wisdom,  and  revering  his  virtue,  he  insensibly  formed  in  his 
heart  the  image  of  love,  or  rather  came  under  the  influence 
of  that  power,  who,  as  Plato  says,  secures  his  votaries  from 
vicious  love. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  rivals,  yet  he  kept  possession 
of  Alcjbiadcs*s  heart  by  the  excellence  of  his  genius  and  the 
pathetic  turn  of  his  conversation,  which  often  drew  tears  from 
his  young  companions.  And  though  sometimes  he  gave  So- 
crates the  slip,  and  was  drawn  awiiy  by  his  flatterers,  who  ex- 
hausted ail  the  art  of  pleasure  for  that  purpose,  yet  the  phi-' 
losopher  took  care  to  hunt  out  his  fugitive,  who  feared  and 
respected  none  but  him  ;  the  rest  he  held  in  great  contempt. 

WJien  he  was  past  his  childhood,  happening  to  go  into  a 
grammar-school,  he  asked  the  master  for  a  volume  of  Homer; 
and  upon  his  making  duswer  that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's, 
he  gave  hin^  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so  left  him.  Another 
school-master  telling  nim  he  had  Hon.er,  corrected  by  him- 
self ;  "  How  I"  said  Aicibiades,  "  and  do  you  employ  your 
time  in  teaching  children  to  read  r  you  who  are  able  to  cor- 
rect Homer  might  seem  to  be  fil  to  instruct  men." 
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One  day  wanting  to  speak  to  Pericles,  be  M'ent  to  his  house, 
and  being  told  there  that  he  .was  busied  in  considering  how 
to  give  in  his  accounts  to  the  people,  and  therefore  not  at  lei- 
sure ;  he  said  as  he  went  away,  "  He  had  better  consider 
how  to  avoid  giving  in  any  account  at  all." 

While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  made  the  campaign  at  Poti- 
daea,  where  Socrates  lodged  in  the  same  tent  with  him,  and 
was  his  companion  in  every  engagement.  In  the  principal 
battle  they  both  behaved  with  great  gallantry;  but  Alcibiades 
at  last  falling  down  wounded,  Socrates  advanced  to  defend 
him,  which  he  did  effectually  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
saving  both  him  and  his  arms.  For  this  the  prize  of  valour 
was  certainly  due  lo  Socrates,  yet  the  generals  inclined  to 
give  it  to  Alcibiades  on  account  of  his  quality;  and  Socrates 
willing  to  encourage  his  thirst  after  true  glory,  v/as  the  first 
who  gave  his  suffrage  for  him,  and  pressed  them  to  adjudge 
him  the  crown  and  the  complete  suit  of  armour.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  where  the  Athenians 
were  routed,  and  Socrates,  with  a  few  others,  were  retreating 
on  foot,  Alcibiades  observing  it,  did  not  pass  him,  but  cover- 
ed his  retreat,  and  brought  him  safe  off,  though  the  enemy 
pressed  furiously  forward  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
Athenians.     But  this  happened  a  considerable  time  aft^r. 

To  Hipponicus,  the  father  of  Caliias,  a  man  respectable 
both  for  his  birth  and  fortune,  Alcibiades  one  day  gave  a  box 
on  the  ear  ;  not  that  he  had  any  quarrel  v^^ith  him  or  was 
heated  by  passion,  but  purely  because,  in  a  wanton  frolic,  he 
had  agreed  with  his  companions  to  do  so.  The  whole  city 
being  full  of  the  story  of  his  insolence,  and  every  body  (as  it 
was  natural  to  expect)  expressing  some  resentment,  early 
next  morning  Alcibiades  vv^ent  to  wait  on  Hipponicus,  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  and  was  admitted.  As  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  presence,  he  stripped  off  his  garment,  and  presenting  his 
naked  body,  desired  him  to  beat  and  chastise  him  as  he  pleas- 
ed. But  instead  of  that,  Hipponicus  pardoned  him,  and  for- 
got all  his  resentment :  nay,  some  time  after,  he  even  gave 
him  his  daughter  Hipparete  in  marriage. 

Hipparete  made  a  prudent  and  affectionate  v/ife  ;  but  at 
last  growing  very  uneasy  at  her  husband's  associating  with 
such  a  nun:ber  of  courtesans,  both  strangers  and  Athenians, 
she  quitted  his  house  and  went  to  her  brother's.  Alcibiades 
went  on  with  his  debaucheries,  and  gave  himself  no  pain 
about  his  wife  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  her,,  in  order  to  a  le- 
gal separation,  to  give  in  a  bill  of  divorce  to  the  Archon,  and 
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to  appear  personally  with  it ;  for  the  sending  of  it  by  another 
hand  would  not  do.  When  she  came  to  do  this  according  to 
law,  Alcibiades  rushed  in,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  through  the  market-place  to  his  own  house,  no  one  pre- 
suming to  oppose  him,  or  to  take  her  from  him.  From  that 
time  she  remained  with  him  until  her  death,  which  happened 
not  long  after,  when  Alcibiades  was  upon  his  voyage  to 
Ephesus.  Nor  does  the  violence  used,  in  this  case,  seem  to 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  either  of  society  in  general,  or  of 
that  republic  in  particular.  For  the  law  of  Athens  in  re- 
quiring her  who  w^nts  to  be  divorced  to  appear  publicly  in 
person,  probobly  intended  to  give  the  husband  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  her  and  recover  her. 

Alcibiades  had  a  dog  of  an  uncommon  size  and  beauty, 
which  cost  him  seventy  minae,  and  yet  his  tail,  which  was  his 
principal  ornament,  he  caused  to  be  cut  off.  Some  of  his 
acquaintance  found  great  fault  with  his  acting  so  strangely, 
and  told  him,  that  all  Athens  rung  with  the  story  of  his  fool- 
ish treatment  of  the  dog,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  said, 
«'  This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted;  for  I  would  have  the 
Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they  should  find  something  worse 
to  say  of  me.'* 

The  first  thing  that  made  him  popular,  and  introduced  him 
into  the  administration,  was  his  distributing  of  money,  not  by 
design,  but  by  accident.  Seeing  one  day  a  great  crowd  of 
people  as  he  was  walking  along,  he  asked  what  it  meant;  and 
being  informed  there  was  a  donative  made  to  the  people,  he 
distributed  money  too  as  he  went  in  amongst  them.  Thia 
meeting  with  p:reat  applause,  he  was  so  much  delighted,  that 
he  forgot  a  quail  which  he  had  under  his  robe,  and  the  bird, 
frightened  with  the  noise  flew  away.  Upon  this  the  people 
set  up  still  louder  acclamations,  and  many  of  them  assisted 
him  to  recover  the  quail.  The  man  who  did  catch  it  and 
bring  it  to  him,  was  one  Antiochus,  a  pilot,  for  whom  he  had 
ever  after  a  particular  regard. 

He  had  great  advantages  for  introducing  himself  into  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  from  his  birth,  his  estate,  his 
personal  valour,  and  the  number  of  his  friends  and  relations; 
but  what  he  chose  above  all  the  rest  to  recommend  himself 
by  to  the  people  was  the  charm  of  his  eloquence.  That  he 
was  a  fine  speaker  the  comic  writers  bear  witness;  and  so 
does  the  prince  of  orators,  in  his  oration  against  Midias, 
where  he  says  that  Alcibiades  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
his  time.  And  if  wc  believe  Theophrastus,  a  curious  search&i; 
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into  antiquity,  and  more  versed  in  history  than  the  other  phi- 
losophers, Alcibiades  had  a  peculiar  happiness  of  invention 
and  readiness  of  ideas  which  eminently  distinguished  him. 
But  as  his  care  was  employed  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but 
the  expression,  and  he  had  not  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
latter,  he  often  hesitated  in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  not  hitting 
upon  the  word  he  wanted,  and  stopping  until  it  occurred  to 
him. 

Alcibiades  was  very  young  when  he  first  applied  himself  to 
the  business  of  the  republic,  and  yet  he  soon  showed  himself 
superior  to  the  other  orators.  The  persons  capable  of  stand- 
ing in  some  degree  of  competition  with  him,  were  Phaeux 
the  son  of  Erasistratus,  and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus. — 
The  latter  was  advanced  in  years,  and  one  of  the  best  gene- 
rals of  his  time.  The  former  was  but  a  youth,  like  himself, 
just  beginning  to  make  his  way,  for  which  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  high  birth  ;  but  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  the 
art  of  speaking,  was  inferior  to  Alcibiades.  He  seemed  fit- 
ter for  soliciting  and  persuading  in  private,  than  for  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  a  public  debate  ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  Eupolis  says,  "  True,  he  can  talk,  and  yet  he 
is  no  speaker."  There  is  extant  an  oration  against  Alcibia- 
des and  Phaeax,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  alleged 
against  Alcibiades,  that  he  used  at  his  table  many  of  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  provided  for  the  sacred  processions,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own. 

There  was  at  Athens  one  Hyperbolus,  of  the  w^ard  of  Peri- 
ihois,  whom  Thucydides  makes  mention  of  as  a  very  bad 
man,  and  who  was  a  constant  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  comic 
writers.  But  he  was  unconcerned  at  the  worst  things  they 
could  say  of  him,  and  being  regardless  of  honour,  he  was 
also  insensible  of  shame.  This,  though  really  impudence 
and  folly,  is  by  some  people  called  fortitude  and  a  noble  dar- 
ing. But,  though  no  one  liked  him,  the  people  nevertheless 
made  use  of  him,  when  they  wanted  to  strike  at  persons  in 
authority.  At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians  were  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  ban  of  ostracism^  by  which  they  pull  down  and 
expel  such  of  the  citizens  as  are  distinguished  by  their  dig- 
nity and  power,  therein  consulting  their  envy  rather  than  their 
fear. 

As  it  was  evident  that  this  sentence  was  levelled  against 
one  of  the  three,  Phaeax,  Nicias,  or  Alcibiades,  the  latter 
took  care  to  unite  the  contending  parties,  and  leaguing  with 
Nicias,  caused  the  ostracism  to  fall  upon  Hyberbolus  himself. 
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Alcibiadcs  was  no  less  disturbed  at  the  great  esteem  in 
■which  Nicias  was  held  by  the  enemies  of  Athens,  than  at  the 
respect  which  the  Athenians  themselves  paid  him.  The 
rights  of  hospitality  had  long  subsisted  between  the  family  of 
Alcibiades  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  he  had  taken  par- 
ticular care  of  such  of  them  as  were  made  prisoners  at  Py- 
los ;  yet  when  they  found,  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  means  of 
Nicias  that  they  obtained  a  peace  and  recovered  the  captives, 
their  regards  centered  m  him.  It  was  a  common  observa- 
tion among  the  Greeks,  that  Pericles  had  engaged  them  in  a 
war,  and  Nicias  had  set  them  free  from  it ;  nay,  the  peace 
was  even  called  the  Nicean  peace.  Alcibiades  was  very  un- 
easy at  this,  and  out  of  envy  to  Nicias  determined  to  break 
the  league. 

As  soon  then  as  he  perceived  that  the  people  of  Argos 
both  feared  and  hated  the  Spartans,  and  consequently  wanted 
to  get  clear  of  all  connection  with  them,  he  privately  gave 
them  hopes  of  assistance  from  Athens ;  and  both  by  his 
agents  and  in  person,  he  encouraged  the  principal  citizens 
not  to  entertain  any  fear,  or  to  give  up  any  point,  but  to  apply 
to  the  Athenians,  who  were  almost  ready  to  repent  of  the 
peace  they  had  made,  and  would  soon  seek  occasion  to  break 
it. 

But  after  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  had  delivered  Panactus  to  the  Athe- 
nians, not  with  its  fortifications,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
but  quite  dismantled,  he  took  the  opportunity,  while  the  Athe- 
nians were  incensed  at  this  proceeding,  to  inflame  them  still 
more.  At  the  same  time  he  raised  a  clamour  against  Nicias, 
alleging  things  which  had  a  face  of  probability;  for  he  re- 
proached him  with  having  neglected,  when  commander  in 
chief,  to  make  that  party  prisoners  who  were  left  by  the  ene- 
my in  Sphacteria,  and  with  releasing  them,  when  taken  by 
others,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
farther  asserted,  that  though  Nicias  had  an  interest  with  the 
Lacedemonian?,  he  would  not  make  use  of  it  to  prevent  their 
entering  into  the  confederacy  with  the  Boeotians  and  Corin- 
thians ;  but  that  when  an  alliance  was  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  he  took  care  to  prevent 
their  accepting  it,  if  it  were  likely  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias  was  greatly  disconcerted;  but  at  that  very  juncture 
it  happened  that  ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon  arrived  with 
moderate  proposals,  and  declared  that  they  had  full  powers 
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to  treat  and  decide  all  differences  in  an  equitable  way.  The 
senate  was  satisfied,  and  next  day  the  people  were  to  be  con- 
vened ;  but  Alcibiades,  dreading  the  success  of  that  audience, 
found  means  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors  in  the  mean  time, 
and  thus  he  addressed  them — "  Men  of  Laced<Demon,  what  is 
it  you  are  going  to  do  ?  Are  you  not  apprised  that  the  beha- 
viour of  the  senate  is  always  candid  and  humane  to  those  who 
apply  to  it,  whereas  the  people  are  haughty  and  expect  great 
concessions  ?  If  you  say  that  you  are  come  with  full  powers, 
yt)\i  will  find  them  untractable  and  extravagant  in  their  de- 
mands. Come  then,  retract  that  imprudent  declaration,  and 
if  you  desire  to  keep  the  Athenians  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  and  not  to  have  terms  extorted  from  you  which  you 
cannot  approve,  treat  v/ith  them  as  if  you  had  not  a  discre- 
tionary commission.  I  will  use  my  best  endeavours  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians."  He  confirmed  his  promise  with  an 
oath,  and  thus  drew  them  over  from  Islicias  to  himself.  In 
Alcibiades  they  now  placed  an  entire  confidence,  admiring 
both  his  understanding  and  address  in  business,  and  regard- 
ing him  as  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

Next  day  the  people  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  were 
introduced.  Alcibiades  asked  them  in  an  obliging  manner, 
^¥hat  their  commission  was,  and  they  answered,  that  they  did 
not  come  as  plenipotentiaries.  Then  he  began  to  rave  and 
storm,  as  if  he  had  received  an  injury,  not  done  one  ;  calling 
them  faithless,  prevaricating  men,  who  were  come  neither 
to  do  nor  to  say  any  thing  iionourable.  The  senate  was  in- 
censed ;  the  people  were  enraged ;  and  Nicias,  who  was  ig- 
norant of  the  deceitful  contrivance  of  Alcibiades,  was  filled 
with  astonishment  and  confusion  at  this  change. 

The  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  thus  rejected,  Alcibiades 
was  declared  general,  and  soon  engaged  the  Argives,  the 
Mantineans  and  Eleans  as  allies  to  the  Athenians.  Nobody 
commended  the  manner  of  this  trans.action,  but  the  effect 
was  very  great,  since  it  divided  and  embroiled  almost  all  Pe- 
loponnesus, in  one  day  lifted  so  many  arms  against  the  Lace^ 
d-^monians  at  IS'^ntinea,  and  removed  to  so  great  a  distance 
from  Athens  the'scene  of  war,  by  which  the  Laced-smonians, 
if  victorious,  could  gain  no  great  advantage,  v/hereas  a  mis- 
carriage would  have  risked  the  very  behig  of  their  state. 

Soon  after  this  buttle  at  Mantinea,  the  principal  offiters  of 
this  Argive  army  attempted  to  abolish  the  popular  govern- 
ment in  Argos,  and  to  take  the  administration  into  their  own 
hands.     The  Lacedaemonians  espoused  the  design,  and  asj 
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sisted  them  to  carry  it  into  execution.  But  the  people  took  up 
arms  again,  and  defeated  their  new  masters ;  and  Alcibiades, 
coming  to  their  aid,  made  the  victory  more  complete.  At 
the  same  time  he  persuaded  them  to  extend  their  walls  down 
to  the  sea,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  receive 
succours  from  the  Athenians.  From  Athens  he  sent  them 
carpenters  and  masons,  exerting  himself  greatly  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  tended  to  increase  his  personal  interest  and  power, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  country.  He  advised  the  people  of  Pa- 
trse,  too,  to  join  their  city  to  the  sea  by  long  walls:  and 
somebody  observing  to  the  Patrensians,  "  That  the  Atheni- 
ans would  one  day  swallow  them  up  ;"  "  Possibly  it  may  be 
so,"  said  Alcibiades,  "  but  they  Avill  begin  with  the  feet,  and  do 
it  little  by  little,  whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  will  begin  with  the 
Lead,  and  eat  it  all  at  once."  He  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  assert 
the  empire  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  sea,|and  was  ever  putting 
the  young  warriors  in  mind  to  show  by  their  deeds  that  they 
remembered  the  oath  they  had  taken  in  the  temple  of  Agrau- 
los.  The  oath  is,  that  they  will  consider  wheat,  barley,  vine, 
and  olives,  as  the  bounds  of  Attica ;  by  which  it  is  insinuated 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  possess  themselves  of  all  lands 
Ihat  are  cultivated  and  fruitful. 

But  these  his  great  abilities  in  politics,  his  eloquence,  his 
2-each  of  genius,  and  keenness  of  apprehension,  were  tar- 
nished by  his  luxurious  living,  his  drinking  and  debauches, 
his  effeminacy  of  dress,  and  his  insolent  profusion.  He  wore  a 
purple  robe  with  a  long  train,  when  he  appeared  in  public. 
He  caused  the  planks  of  his  galley  to  be  cut  away,  that  he 
might  lie  the  softer,  his  bed  not  being  placed  upon  the  boards, 
but  hanging  upon  girths.  And  in  the  wars  he  bore  a  shield 
of  gold,  which  had  none  of  the  usual  ensigns  of  his  country, 
but,  in  their  stead,  a  Cupid  bearing  a  thunderbolt.  The  great 
inen  of  Athens  saw  his  behaviour  with  uneasiness  and  indig- 
nation, and  even  dreaded  the  consequence.  They  regarded  his 
foreign  manners,  his  profusion  and  contempt  of  the  laws,  as 
so  many  means  to  make  himself  absolute. 

The  truth  is,  his  prodigious  liberality,  tl||^  games  he  exhi- 
bited, and  the  other  extraordinary  instances  of  his  munifi- 
cence to  the  people,  the  gloiy  of  his  ancestors,  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  together  with 
his  heroic  strength,  his  valour,  and  experience  in  war,  so 
gained  upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  connived  at  his  errors, 
and  spoke  of  them  with  all  imaginable  tenderness,  calling 
then,  sallies  of  youth  and  good-humoured  frolics. 

In  the  lime  of  Pericles,  the  AtheniariS  had  a  desire  after 
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Sicily,  and  after  him  they  attempted  it,  frequently  under  pre- 
tence of  succouring  their  allies,  sending  aids  of  men  and  mo- 
ney to  such  of  the  Sicilians  as  were  attacked  by  the  Syracu- 
sans.  This  was  a  step  to  greater  armaments.  But  Alcibia- 
des  inflamed  this  desire  to  an  irresistible  degree,  and  per- 
suaded them  not  to  attempt  the  island  in  part,  and  by  little  and 
little,  but  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  entirely  to  subdue  it.  He 
inspired  the  people  with  hopes  of  great  things,  and  indulged 
himself  in  expectations  still  more  lofty  :  for  he  did  not,  like 
the  rest,  consider  Sicily  as  the  end  of  his  wishes,  but  rather 
as  an  introduction  to  the  mighty  expeditions  he  had  conceiv- 
ed ;  and  while  Nicias  Avas  dissuading  the  people  from  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  as  an  undertaking  too  difficult  to  succeed 
in,  Alcibiades  was  dreaming  of  Carthage  and  of  Lybia,  and 
after  these  were  gained,  he  designed  to  grasp  Italy  and  Pe- 
loponnesus, regarding  Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine 
for  provisions  and  warlike  stores. 

The  young  men  immediately  entered  into  his  schemes, 
and  listened  with  great  attention  to  those  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  age,  related  wonders  concerning  the  intended 
expeditions,  so  that  many  of  them  sat  Vvhole  days  in  the 
places  of  exercise,  drawing  in  the  dust  the  figure  of  the  is- 
land,  and  plans  of  Lybia  and  Carthage.  However,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  ISIeton  the  astrolo- 
ger, were  far  from  expecting  that  these  wars  wo\ild  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  Athens. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  much  against 
his  inclination ;  for  he  would  have  declined  the  command,  if 
it  had  been  only  on  account  of  his  having  such  a  colleague. 

The  Athenians,  however,  thought  the  war  would  be  better 
conducted,  if  they  did  not  give  free  scope  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Alcibiades,  but  tempered  his  boldness  with  the  prudence 
of  Nicias.  For  as  to  the  third  general,  Lamachus,  though 
well  advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  seem  to  come  at  all  short 
of  Alcibiades  in  heat  and  rashness. 

When  they  came  to  deliberate  about  the  number  of  the 
troops,  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  armament,  Ni- 
cias again  opposed  their  measures,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  war.  But  Alciabades  replying  to  his  arguments  and 
carrying  all  before  him,  the  orator  Demostratus  proposed  a 
decree,  that  the  generals  should  have  the  absolute  direction 
of  the  war,  and  of  all  the  preparations  for  it.  When  the  peo- 
ple had  given  their  assent,  and  every  thing  was  got  ready  for 
setting  sail,  unlucky   omens   occurred,  even   on  a   festival 
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Avliich  -svas  celebrated  at  that  time.  Add  to  this,  the  mutilat- 
ing- and  disfiguring  of  almost  all  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
-which  happened  in  one  night,  a  circumstance  which  alarmed 
even  those  who  had  long  despised  things  of  that  nature.  It 
■was  imputed  to  the  Corinthians,  of  whom  the  Syracusans 
were  a  colony  ;  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  done  it,  in 
hopes  that  such  a  prodigy  might  induce  the  Athenians  to  de- 
sist from  the  war.  But  the  people  paid  little  regard  to  this 
insinuation,  or  to  the  discourses  of  those  who  said  that  there 
was  no  manner  of  ill  presage  in  Avhat  had  happened,  and  that 
it  was  nothing  but  the  wild  frolic  of  a  parcel  of  young  fel- 
lows, flushed  with  wine,  and  bent  on  some  extravagance.  In- 
dignation and  fear  made  them  take  this  erent  not  only  for  a 
bad  omen,  but  for  the  consequence  of  a  plot  which  aimed  at 
greater  matters;  and  therefore  both  senate  and  people  assem- 
bled several  times  within  a  few  days,  and  very  strictly  exam- 
ined every  suspicious  circumstance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the<lemagogue  Androcles  produced  some 
Athenian  slaves  and  certain  sojourners,  who  accused  Alcibi- 
ades  and  his  friends  of  defacing  some  other  statues,  and  of 
mimicking  the  sacred  mysteries  in  one  of  their  drunken  re- 
vels. The  people  being  much  provoked  at  Alcibiades  and 
Androcles,  his  bitterest  enemy,  exasperating  them  still  more, 
at  first  he  was  somewhat  disconcerted.  But  when  lie  perceiv- 
ed that  the  seamen  and  soldiers  too,  intended  for  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  were  on  his  side,  and  heard  a  body  of  Argives 
and  Mantineans,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  declare,  that 
they  were  willing  to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
foreign  war  for  the  sake  of  Alcibiades,  but  that  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  him,  they  would  immediately  march  home 
again;  then  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  appeared  to  defend 
himself.  It  was  now  his  enemy's  turn  to  be  discouraged,  and 
to  fear  that  the-peopie,  on  account  of  the  need  they  had  of 
him,  would  be  favourable  in  their  sentence.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  they  persuaded  certain  orators  who  were  not 
reputed  to  be  his  enemies,  but  hated  him  as  heartily  as  the 
most  professed  ones,  to  move  it  to  the  pcopl^  "  That  it  was 
extremely  absurd,  that  a  general  who  was  mvested  with  a 
discretionary  power,  and  a  very  important  command,  when 
the  troops  were  collected,  and  the  allies  all  ready  to  sail, 
should  lose  time,  while  they  were  casting  lots  for  judges, 
and  filling  the  glasses  with  water,  to  measure  out  the  time 
of  his  defence.  In  the  name  of  the  gods  let  him  sail,  and 
when  the  war  is  coiu-luded,  be  accountable  to  the  laws,  which 
>\jll  still  be  the  same." 
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Alcibiades  easily  saw  their  malicious  drift  in  wanting  to 
put  off  tiie  trial,  and  observed,  "  That  it  would  be  an  intole- 
rable hardship  to  leave  such  a.ccusations  and  calumnies  be- 
hind him,  and  be  sent  out  with  so  important  a  commission, 
while  he  was  in  suspense  as  to  his  own  fate.  That  he  ought 
to  sufter  death,  if  he  could  not  clear  himself  of  the  charge  ; 
but  if  he  could  prove  his  innocence,  justice  required  that  he 
should  be  set  free  from  all  fear  of  false  accusers,  before  they 
sent  him  against  their  enemies."  But  he  could  not  obtain 
that  favour.  He  was  indeed  ordered  to  set  sail,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  together  with  his  colleagues,  having  near  a 
hundred  and  forty  galleys  in  his  company,  five  thousand  one 
hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  abouta  thousand  three  hun- 
dred archers,  slingers,  and  others  light- armed,  Avith  suitable 
provisions  and  stores. 

Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  landed  at  Rhegium. 
There  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
should  be  conducted,  and  was  opposed  by  Nicias  :  but  as  La- 
machus  agreed  with  him,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  a.nd  made  him- 
self master  of  Catana.  This  was  all  he  performed,  being- 
soon  sent  for  by  the  Athenians  to  take  his  trial.  At  first,  as 
we  have  observed,  there  was  nothing  against  him  but  slight 
suspicions,  and  the  depositions  of  slaves  and  persons  who  so- 
journed in  Athens.  But  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  bring  new  matter  of  impeachment,  adding  to  the 
mutilating  of  the  statues  his  sacrilegious  behaviour  with  res- 
pect to  the  mysteries,  and  alleging  that  both  these  crimes 
flowed  from  the  same  source,  a  conspiracy  to  change  the  gx)- 
vernment.  All  that  were  accused  of  being  any  v/ays  con- 
cerned in  it,  they  committed  to  prison  unheard;  and  they 
repented  exceedingly,  that  they  had  not  immediately  brought 
Alcibiades  to  his  trial,  and  got  him  condemned  upon  so  hea- 
vy a  charge.  Vv'hile  this  fury  lasted,  every  relation,  every 
friend  and  acquaintance  of  his  was  very  severely  dealt  with 
by  the  people. 

Among  those  that  were  then  imprisoned,  in  order  to  their 
trial,  v/as  the  orator  Andocides,  whom  Hellanicus  the  histo- 
rian reckons  among  the  descendants  of  Ulysses.  He  was 
thought  to  be  no  friend  to  a  popular  government,  but  a  favour- 
er of  oligarchy.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  being 
suspected  of  having  some  concern  in  defacing  the  Henna; 
was,  that  the  great  statue  of  Mercury,  which  was  placed  near 
his  house,  being  consecrated  to  that  god  by  the  tribe  called  the 
iSgeis,  was  almost  the  only  one,  amongst  the  more  remarka- 
ble, which  was  left  entire. 
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It  happened  that  amons;  those  who  were  ii-nprisoncd  on 
the  same  account,  Andocidcs  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
tViendsliip  withone  Tinixus;  a  man  not  equal  in  rank  to  him- 
siclf,  but  of  uncommon  parts  and  adarinj^  spirit.  He  advised 
Andocides  to  accuse  himself  aiul  a  few  more ;  because  the 
decree  promised  impunity  to  any  one  that  would  confess  and 
infcrni,  whereas  the  event  of  the  trial  was  uncertain  to  all, 
and  much  to  be  dreaded  by  such  of  them  as  were  persons  of 
distinction.  He  represented  that  it  was  better  to  save  his 
life  by  a  falsity,  than  to  suffer  an  infamous  death  as  one  real- 
ly iruilty  of  the  crime  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the  public,  it 
woi'.Id  be  an  advantage  to  give  up  a  few  persons  of  dubious 
character,  in  order  to  rescue  many  good  men  from  an  enrag- 
ed populace. 

Andocides  w^as  prevailed  upon  by  these  arguments  of  Ti- 
mxus  ;  and  informing  against  himself  and  some  others,  enjoy- 
ed the  impunity  promised  by  the  decree  ;  but  all  the  rest  whom 
he  named  were  capitally  punished,  except  a  few  that  fled.  Nay, 
to  procure  the  greater  credit  to  his  deposition,  he  accused 
even  his  own  servants. 

However,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  not  so  satisfied ;  but 
turning  from  the  persons  who  had  disfigin-ed  the  Hermse,  as 
if  it  had  reposed  a  while  only  to  recover  its  strength,  it  fell 
totally  upon  Alcibiades.  At  last  they  sent  the  Salaminian 
galley  to  fetch  him,  artfully  enough  ordering  their  officer  not 
to  use  violence,  or  to  lay  hold  on  his  person,  but  to  behave 
to  him  with  civility,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  people's  or- 
ders that  he  should  go  and  take  his  trial,  and  clear  himself 
before  them.  For  they  were  apprehensive  of  some  tumult 
and  nuitiny  in  the  army,  now  it  was  in  an  enemy's  country, 
which  Alcibiades,  had  lie  been  so  disposed,  might  easily  have 
raised.  Indeed,  the  soldiers  expressed  great  uneasiness  at  his 
leaving  them,  and  expected  that  the  war  would  be  spun  out  to 
a  great  length  by  the  dilatory  counsels  of  Nicias,  when  the 
spur  w'as  taken  away.  Lamachus,  indeed,  was  bold  and 
brave,  but  he  was  wanting  both  in  dignity  and  weight,  by 
reason  of  his  poverty. 

Alcibiades  immediately  embarked;  the  consequence  of 
Avhich  was,  that  the  Athenians  could  not  take  Messena. 
There  were  persons  in  the  town  ready  to  betray  it,  whom 
Alcibiades  perfectly  knew,  and  as  he  apprised  some  that 
were  friends  to  the  Syracusans  of  their  intention,  the  affiur 
miscarried. 
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As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on  shore,  and 
concealing  himself  there,  eluded  the  search  which  was  made 
after  him.  But  some  person  knowing  him,  and  saying,  "  Will 
you  not,  then,  trust  your  country  ?"  he  answered,  "  As  to  any 
thing  else  I  will  trust  her;  but  with  my  life  I  would  not  trust 
even  my  mother,  lest  she  should  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a 
white  one."  Afterwards  being  told  Uiat  the  republic  had 
condemned  him  to  die,  he  said.  "  But  I  will  make  them  find 
that  I  am  alive." 

As  he  did  not  appear,  they  condemned  him,  confiscated 
his  goods  and  ordered  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  de- 
nounce an  execration  against  him;  which  was  denounced  ac- 
cordingly by  all  but  Theano,  the  daughter  of  Menon,  priest- 
ess of  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  who  excused  herself,  alleg- 
ing that  "  she  was  a  priestess  for  prayer  not  for  execration." 

While  these  decrees  and  sentences  were  passing  against 
Alcibiades,  he  was  at  Argos:  having  quitted  Thurii  which 
no  longer  afforded  him  a  safe  asylum,  to  come  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. Still  dreading  his  enemies,  and  giving  up  all  hopes 
of  being  restored  to  his  country,  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  desire 
permission  to  live  there  under  the  protection  of  the  public 
faith,  promising  to  serve  that  state  more  effectually,  now  he 
was  their  friend,  than  he  had  annoyed  them  v/hilst  their  ene- 
my. The  Spartans  granting  him  a  safe  conduct,  and  express- 
ing their  readiness  to  receive  him,  he  went  thither  with  plea- 
sure. One  thing  he  soon  effected,  which  was  to  procure 
sUccours  for  Syracuse  without  further  hesitation  or  delay, 
having  persuaded  them  to  send  Gylippus  thither,  to  take  upon 
him  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  to  crush  the  Athenian  pow- 
er in  Sicily.  Another  thing  which  he  persuaded  them  to^., 
was  to  declare  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  to  begin  its 
operations  on  the  continent :  and  the  third,  which  was  the 
most  important  of  all,  was  to  get  Decelea.  fortified  ;  for  this 
being  in  ^-the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  productive  of 
great  mischief  to  that  commonwealth. 

These  measures  procured  Alcibiades  the  public  approba- 
tion at  Sparta,  and  he  was  no  less  admired  for  his  manner  of 
living  in  private.  By  conforming  to  their  diet  and  other  aus- 
terities, he  charmed  and  captivated  the  people.  When  they 
saw  him  close-shaved,  bathing  in  cold  water,  feeding  on  their 
coarse  bread,  or  e.ting  tiieii-  black  broth,  they  could  hardly 
believe  that  such  a.  man  hhd  ever  kept  a  cook  ia  his  house, 
seen  a  perfumer,  or  worn  a  robe  of  MiJesian  purple.  It  seems,, 
that,  among  his  other  c[ualifications,  he  had  the  vecy  extraor- 
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dinary  zrn  of  engagini^  the  aftections  of  those  with  whom  he 
.V^convci-scd,  by  imitating*  and  adopting'  their  customs  and  way 
■'  '  of  livini;.  May,  he  turned  hinvself  into  all  manners  of  form's 
■with  more  ease  than  tlie  cameleon  changes  his  colour.  It  is 
not,  w^e  arc  told,  in  that  animal's  power  to  assume  a  white, 
but  Alcibiiides  could  adapt  himself  either  to  good  or  bad, 
and  did  not  find  any  thing  which  he  attempted  impracticable. 
Thus  at  Sparta  he  was  all  for  exercise,  frugal  in  his  diet,  and 
severe  in  his  manners.  In  Asia,  he  was  as  much  for  mirth 
and  pleasure,  luxury  and  ease.  In  Thrace,  again,  riding  and 
drinking  were  his  favourite  amusements;  and  in  the  palace 
of  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  grandee,  he  outvied  the  Persi- 
ans themselves  in  pomp  and  splendour.  Not  that  he  could 
with  so  much  ease  change  his  real  manners,  or  approve  in  his 
heart  the  form  which  he  assumed;  but  because  he  knew  that 
his  native  manners  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  whom  he 
liappencd  to  be  with,  he  immediately  conforrp.ed  to  the  ways 
and  fashions  of  whatever  place  he  came  to.  When  he  was 
at  Laccdsemon,  if  you  regarded  only  his  outside,  you  would 
say  as  the  proverb  does,  "  This  is  not  the  son  of  Acliilles, 
but  Achilles  himself;"  This  man  has  surely  been  brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  then  if  you  looked 
more  nearly  into  his  disposition  and  his  actions,  you  \vould 
exclaim  with  Eiectra  in  the  poet,  "  The  same  weak  woman 
still  !'* 

After  the  miscarriage  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios,  of  Lesbos,  and  Cyzicum,  sent  to  treat  with  the 
Spartans  about  quitting  the  interests  of  Athens,  and  putting 
themselves  under  the  protection 'of  Sparta.  The  Boeotians, 
on  this  occasion,  solicited  for  the  Lesbians,  and  Pharnabazus 
for  the  people  of  Cyzicum  ;  but,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  succours  were  sent  to  those  of  Chios  before  all  others. 
He  likewise  passed  over  into  Ionia,  and  prevailed  witlv  al- 
most all  that  country  to  revolt,  and  attending  the  Lacedismo- 
nian  generals  in  the  execution  of  most  of  their  commissions, 
h:  did  great  prejudice  to  the  Athenians. 

But  Agis  could  not  endure  his  glory  and  prosperity  ;  for 
most  of  the  present  successes  were  ascribed  to  Alcibiades. 
The  great  and  the  ambitious  among  the  Spartans  were  in- 
deed, in  general,  touched  with  envy;  and  had  influence 
enough  with  the  civil  n.agistrates,  to  procure  orders  to  be 
sent  to  their  friends  in  Ionia  to  kill  him.  But  timely  foresee- 
ing his  di  nger,  and  cautioned  by  his  fears,  in  every  step  he 
took  he  still  served  the  Lacedaemonians,  taking  care  all  tlwi. 
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Avhlle  not  to  put  himself  in  their  power.  Instead  of  that,  he 
sought  the  protection  of  Thsaphernes,  one  of  the  grandees 
of  Persia,  or  lieutenants  of  the  king.  With  this  Persian  he 
soon  attained  the  highest  credit  and  Authority :  for  himself  a 
very  subtle  and  insincere  man,  he  admired  the  art  and  keen- 
ness of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  by  the  elegance  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  the  charms  of  his  politeness,  every  man  was 
gained,  all  hearts  were  touched.  Even  those  who  feared  and 
envied  him  were  not  insensible  to  pleasure  in  his  company; 
and  while  they  enjoyed  it,  their  resentment  was  disarmed. 
Tissaphernes,  in  all  other  cases  savage  in  his  temper,  and 
the  bitterest  enemy  that  Greece  experienced  among  the  Per- 
sians, gave  himself  up,  notwithstanding  to  the  flatteries  of 
Alcibiades,  insomuch  that  he  even  vied  with  and  exceeded 
him  in  address.  For  of  all  his  gardens,  that  which  excelled 
in  beauty,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
streams  and  the  freslmess  of  its  meadows,  whicii  was  set  off 
with  pavilions  royally  adorned,  and  retiren;ents  finished  in 
the  most  elegant  taste,  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Al- 
cibiades ;  and  every  one  continued  to  giv,e  it  that  appellation. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  interests  of  Laceda^mon,  and  fear- 
ing that  people  ^s  treacherous  to  him,  he  represented  them, 
and  their  king  Agis,  in  a  disadvantageous  light  to  Tissapher- 
lies.  He  advised  him  not  to  assist  them  effectually,  nor  ab- 
solutely to  ruin  the  Athenians,  but  to  send  his  subsidies  t^o 
Sparta  with  a  sparing  hand ;  that  so  the  two  powers  might 
insensibly  Aveaken  and  consume  each  other,  and  both  at  last 
be  easily  subjected  to  the  king.  Tissaphernes  readily  follow- 
ed h.is  counsels,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world  that  he 
held  hii.-:  in  the  greatest  tidm.iration  and  esteem:  which  made 
him  equally  considerable  with  the  Greeks  of  both  parties. — 
The  Atheiiians  repented  of  ihe  sentence  they  had  passed 
upon  him,  because  they  had  suffered  for  it  since  ^  and  Alci- 
biades, on  his  side,  was  under  some  fear  and  concern,  lest,  if 
their  republic  were  destroyed,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  hated  him. 

At  that  time  the  whole  strength  of  the  Athenians  lay  at 
Samos.  With  their  ships  sent  out  from  thence,  they  reco- 
vered some  of  the  towns  which  had  revolted,  and  others  'ht^y 
kept  to  their  duty  ;  and  at  sea  they  were  in  some  measure 
able  to  make  head  agf  inst  their  enemies.  But  they  were 
fifraid  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ships,  which  were  said  10  be  coming  against 
them  J  for  against  such  a  force  they  could  not  hope  to  defend 
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themselves.  Alcibiades,  apprised  of  this,  privately  sent  a 
inessenger  to  the  principal  Athenians  at  Samos,  to  give  them 
hopes  that  he  would  procure  them  the  friendship  of  Tissa- 
p^iernes:  not  to  recommend  himself  to  the  people,  whom  he 
could  not  trust;  but  to  oblige  the  nobility,  if  they  would  but 
exert  their  superiority,  repress  the  insolence  of  the  common- 
alty, and,  taking  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  by 
that  means  save  the  country. 

All  the  officers  readily  embraced  this  proposal,  except 
Phrynichus,  who  was  of  the  ward  of  Dirades.  He  alone  sus- 
pected what  was  really  the  case,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  to  Alcibiades,  whether  an  oligarchy  or  de- 
mocracy prevailed  in  Athens ;  that  it  was  his  business  to  get 
himself  recalled  by  any  means  whatever,  and  that  therefore, 
by  his  invective  against  the  people,  he  wanted  only  to  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  nobility.  Upon 
these  reasons  proceeded  the  opposition  of  Phrynichus  :  but 
seeing  his  opinion  disregarded,  and  that  Alcibiades  must  cer- 
tainly become  his  enemy?  he  gave  secret  intelligence  to  As- 
tyochus,  the  enemy's  admiral,  of  the  double  part  which  Al- 
cibiades acted,  advising  him  to  beware  of  his  designs,  and  to 
secure  his  person.  But  he  knew  not  that  while  he  was  be- 
traying, he  was  himself  betrayed.  For  Astyochus  wanthig  to 
mi  ke  his  court  to  Tissaphernes,  informed  Alcibiades  of  the 
affair,  who,  he  knew,  had  the  ear  of  that  grandee. 

Alcibiades  immediately  sent  proper  persons  to  Samos  with 
an  accusation  against  Phrynichus  ;  who  seeing  no  other  re- 
source, as  every  body  was  against  him,  and  expressed  great 
indignation  at  his  behaviour,  attempted  to  cure  one  evil  with 
another  and  a  greater.  For  he  sent  to  Astyochus  to  complain 
of  his  revealing  the  secret,  and  to  offer  to  deliver  up  to  him 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  lliis  treason  of  Phry- 
nichus, however,  did  no  injury  to  the  Athenians,  because  it 
was  again  betrayed  by  Astyochus;  for  he  luid  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  Alcibiades.  Phrynichus  had  the  sagacity  to  fore- 
see, and  expect  another  accusation  from  Alcibiades,  and  to- 
be  beforehand  with  him,  he  himself  forewarned  the  Atheni- 
ans, that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  surprise  them,  and 
therefore  rlesiied  them  to  be  upon  their  guard,  to  keep  on 
board  their  ships,  and  to  fortify  their  camp. 

While  the  Athenians  were  doinfj  tiiis,  letters  came  from 
Alcibiades  a}:ain,  advising  theiu  to  beware  of  Phrynichus, 
who  had  undertaken  to  betray  their  fleet  to  '.he  enemy  :  but 
they  gave  no  credit  to  these  despatches,  supposing  that  AI- 
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cibiades,  who  perfectly  knew  the  preparations  and  mtentions 
€if  the  enemy,  abused  that  knowledge  to  the  raising  of  such 
a  calumny  against  Phrynichus.  Yet  afterwards,  when  Phry- 
nichus  was  stabbed  in  fult  assembly  by  one  of  Hermon's  sol- 
diers who  kept  guard  that  day,  the  Athenians  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter,  after  his  death,  condemned  Phrynichus 
as  guilty  of  treason,  and  ordered  Hermon  and  his  party  to  be 
crowned  for  despatching  a  traitor. 

The  friends  of  Alcibiades,  who  now  had  a  superior  inte- 
rest at  Samos,  sent  Pisander  to  Athens,  to  change  the  form 
of  government,  by  encouraging  the  nobility  to  assume  it,  and 
to  deprive  the  people  of  their  power  and  privileges,  as  the 
condition  upon  which  Alcibiades  would  procure  them  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  Tissaphernes.  This  was  the  co- 
lour of  the  pretence  made  use  of  by  those  who  wanted  to 
introduce  an  oligarchy.  But  when  that  body  which  were  cal- 
led the  Jive  thousand.,  but  in  fact  were  only  four  hundred^  had 
got  the  power  into  their  hands,  they  paid  little  attention  to 
Alcibiades,  and  carried  on  the  war  but  slowly  :  partly  dis- 
trusting the  citizens  who  did  not  yet  relish  the  new  form  of 
government,  and  partly  hoping  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  always  inclined  to  favour  an  oligarchy,  would  not  press 
them  with  their  usual  vigour. 

Such  of  the  commonalty  as  were  at  home,  v/ere  silent 
through  fear,  though  much  against  their  will  ;  for  a  number 
of  those  who  had  openly  QX^^o^QdxhQ  four  hundred^  were  put 
to  death.  But,  when  they  who  were  at  Samos  were  informed 
of  the  affair,  they  were  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  inclined 
imniediately  to  set  sail  for  the  Pyraeus.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  they  sent  for  Alcibiades,  and  having  appointed  him 
their  general,  ordered  him  to  lead  them  against  the  tyrants, 
and  demolish  both  them  and  their  power.  On  such  an  oc- 
casion, almost  any  other  man,  suddenly  exalted  by  the  favor 
of  the  multitude,  would  have  thought  he  must  have  conaplied 
with  all  their  humours,  and  not  have  contradicted  those  in 
any  thing:  who,  from  a  fugitive  and  a  banished  man,  had  raised 
him  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  such  a  fleet  and  army.  But 
he  behaved  as  became  a  great  general,  and  prevented  their 
plunging  into  error  through  the  violence  of  their  rage.  This 
care  of  ins  evidently  was  the  saving  of  the  commonwealth. 
For  if  they  had  sailed  home,  as  they  promised,  the  enemy 
would  have  seiied  on  Ionia  immediately,  and  have  gained  the 
Hellespont  and  the  islands  without  striking  a  stroke  ;  while 
the  Athenians  would  have  been  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  of 
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'vvhich  Athens  itself  must  have  been  the  seat.  All  this  was 
prevented  chiefly  by  Alcibiades,  who  not  only  tried  what  ar- 
guments would  do  with  the'  army  in  general,  and  informed 
them  of  their  danger,  but  applied  to  them  one  by  one,  using 
entreaties  to  some  and  force  to  others ;  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  loud  harangues  of  'Jlirasybulus  of  the  ward  of 
Stira,  who  attended  him  through  the  whole,  and  had  the 
strongest  voice  of  any  man  among  the  Athenians. 

Another  great  service  performed  by  Alcibiades,  was,  his 
undertaking  that  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians expected  from  the  king  of  Persia,  should  either  join 
the  Athenians,  or  at  least  not  act  on  the  enemy's  side.  lu 
consequence  of  this  promise,  he  set  out  as  expeditiously  as 
possible;  and  prevailed  upon  Tissaphcrnes  not  to  forward 
the  ships,  which  were  already  come  as  far  as  Aspendus,  but 
to  disappoint  and  deceive  the  Lacedaemonians.  Nevertheless, 
both  sides,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemonians  accused  Al- 
cibiades of  hindering  that  fleet  from  coming  to  their  aid  ; 
for  they  supposed  he  had  instructed  the  Persians  to  leave  the 
Greeks  to  destroy  each  other.  And,  indeed,  it  was  obvious 
enough,  that  such  a  force,  added  to  either  side,  would  entire- 
ly have  deprived  the  other  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

After  this,  xhQ  four  hundred  were  soon  quashed,  the  friends 
of  Alcibiades  very  readily  assisting  those  who  were  for  a  de- 
mocracy :  and  now  the  people  in  the  city  not  only  wished  for 
him,  but  commanded  him  to  return;  yet  he  tliought  it  not 
best  to  return  with  empty  hands,  or  without  having  effected 
something  worthy  of  note,  but  instead  of  being  indebted  to 
the  compassion  and  favour  of  the  multitude,  to  distinguish 
his  appearance  by  his  m.erit.  Parting,  therefore,  from  Sii- 
mos  with  a  few  ships,  he  cruised  on  the  sea  of  Cnidus  and 
about  the  Isle  of  Coos,  where  he  got  intelligence  that  Minda- 
rus,  the  Spartan  admiral  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to- 
wards the  Ilcllcspont,  to  find  out  the  Athenians.  This  made 
him  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  and  fortunately 
enough  he  arrived  with  his  eighteen  ships  at  the  very  junc- 
ture of  time,  when  the  two  dleets  hraing  engaged  near  Aby- 
dos,  continued  the  fight  fe-om  morning  until  night,  one  side 
having  the  advantage  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  otiier  on  the 
left. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  squadron,  both  sides  entertained 
a  false  opinion  of  the  end  of  his  coming  ;  for  the  Spartans 
were  encouraged  and  the  Athenians  struck  with  terror.  But' 
he  sooQ  hoisted  the  Athenian  flag  on  the  admiral  galley,  and 
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bore  down  directly  upon  the  Peloponnesians,  who  now  had 
the  advantage,  and  were  urging  the  pursuit.  His  vigorous 
impression  put  them  to  flight,  and  following  them  close,  he 
drove  them  ashore,  destroying  their  ships,  and  killed  such  of 
their  men  as  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming : 
though  Pharnabasus  succoured  them  all  he  could  from  the 
shorej  and  with  armed  force  attempted  to  save  their  vessels. 
The  conclusion  was,  that  the  Athenians  having  taken  thir- 
ty of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  recovered  their  own,  erected  a 
trophy. 

After  this  glorious  success,  Alcibiades,  ambitious  to  show 
himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  Tissaphernes,  prepared  pre- 
sents and  other  proper  acknowledgements  for  his  friendship 
and  hospitality,  and  then  went  to  wait  upon  him,  with  a 
princely  train.  .  But  he  was  not  welcomed  in  the  manner  he. 
expected  ;  for  Tissaphernes,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been 
accused  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  apprehensive  that 
the  charge  might  reach  the  king's  ear,  thought  the  coming 
of  Alcibiades  a  very  seasonable  incident,  and  therefore  put  him 
under  arrest  and  confined  him  at  Sardis,  imagining  that  inju- 
rious proceeding  would  be  a  means  to  clear  himself. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades  having  by  some  means  or 
other  obtained  a  horse,  escaped  from  his  keepers,  and  fled  to 
Clazomense  ;  and,  by  way  of  revenge,  he  pretended  that  Tis- 
saphernes privately  set  him  at  liberty.  From  thence  he  pas- 
sed to  the  place  where  the  Athenians  were  stationed  ;  and 
being  informed,  that  Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus  were  toge- 
ther at  Cyzicum,  he  sbov/ed  the  troops  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  fight  both  by  sea  and  land,  nay,  even  to  fight 
with  stone  walls,  if  that  should  be  required,  in  order  to  come 
at  their  enemies  :  for  if  the  victory  were  not  complete  and 
universal,  they  could  come  at  no  money.  Then  he  embark- 
ed the  forces,  and  sailed  to  Proconesus,  where  he  ordered 
them  to  take  the  lighter  vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  fleet, 
and  to  have  a  particular  care  that  the  enemy  mis^^ht  not  dis- 
cover that  he  was  coming  agednst  them.  A  great  and  sudden 
rain  vv-hich  happened  to  fall  at  that  time,  together  with  dread- 
ful thunder  and  darkness,  was  of  great  service  in  covering 
his  operations.  For  not  only  the  enemy  were  ignorant  of  his 
design,  but  the  very  Athenians,  whom  he  had  ordered  in 
great  haste  on  board,  did  not  presently  perceive  that  he  was 
under  sail.  Soon  after  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  were  seen  riding  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Cy- 
zicum :  le5t,  therefore,   the  enemy  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
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largeness  of  his  fleet,  and  save  themselves  by  getting  ok 
shore,  he  directed  many  of  the  officers  to  slacken  sail,  and 
keep  out  of  sight,  while  he  showed  himself  with  forty  ships 
only,  and  challenged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  combat.  The 
stratagem  had  its  effect ;  for  despising  the  small  number  of 
galleys  which  they  saw,  they  immediately  weighed  anchor, 
and  engaged  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  ships  coming  up 
during  the  engagement,  the  Lacedemonians  were  struck 
with  terror,  and  fled.  Upon  that,  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of 
his  best  ships,  breaking  through  the  midst  of  them,  hastened 
to  the  shore,  and  having  made  a  descent,  pursued  those  that 
fled  from  the  ships,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He 
likewise  defeated  Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus,  who  came  to 
their  succour.  Mindarus  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  was 
slain  :  but  Pharnabazus  saved  himself  by  flight. 

The  Athenians  remained  masters  of  tlie  field,  and  of  the 
spoils,  and  took  all  the  enemy's  ships.  Having  also  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Cyzicum,  which  was  abandoned  by  Pharna- 
bazus, and  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Peloponncsians, 
%vhowere  almost  all  cut  off",  they  not  only  secured  the  Helles- 
pont, but  entirely  cleared  the  sea  of  the  Lacedemonians.  The 
letter  also  was  intercepted,  which,  in  the  Laconic  style,  was 
to  give  the  E/ihorian  account  of  their  misfortunes,  "  Our  glo- 
ly  is  faded.  Mindarus  is  slain.  Our  soldiers  are  starving ;  and 
we  know  not  what  step  to  take.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  Aicibiades's  men  were  so  elated,  and 
took  so  much  upon  them,  because  they  had  always  been  vic- 
torious, that  they  would  not  vouchsafe  even  to  mix  with 
the  other  troops  that  had  been  sometimes  beaten.  It  happened 
not  long  before,  that  Thrasyllus  having  miscarried  in  his  at- 
tempt upon  Ephesus,  the  Ephesians  erected  a  trophy  of  brass 
in  reproach  of  the  Athenians.  The  soldiers  of  Alcibiades, 
therefore,  upbraided  those  of  Thrasyllus  with  this  aff'air,  mag- 
nifying themselves  and  their  general,  and  disdaining  to  join 
others,  cither  in  the  place  of  exercise  or  in  the  camp.  '  But 
soon  after,  whea  Pharnabazus,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  attacked  tlie  forces  of  Thrasyllus,  M'ho  were  ravag- 
ing the  country  about  Abydos,  Alcibiades  marched  to  their 
assistance,  routed  the  enemy,  and,  together  with  Thrasyllus, 
pursued  them  until  night.  Then  he  admitted  Thrasyllus  in- 
to his  company,  and  with  mutual  civilities  and  satisfaction, 
they  returned  to  the  camp.  Next  day  he  erected  a  trophy, 
and  plundered  the  province,  which  was  under  Pharnabazus, 
without  the  least  opposition.     The  priests  and  priestesses  he 
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inade  prisoners,  among-  the  rest,  but  soon  di^iiissed  them 
without  ransom.  Thence  he  intended  to  proceed  and  lay 
siege  to  Chaicedon,  which  had  withdrawn  its  allegiance  from 
the  Athenians,  and  received  a  Lacedjemonian  garrison  and 
governor  ;  but  being  informed  that  the  Chalcedonians  had 
collected  then*  cattle  and  corn,  and  sent  it  all  to  the  Bithyni- 
ans,  their  friends,  he  led  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Bi- 
thynians,  and  sent  a  herald  before  them  to  summon  them  to 
surrender  it.  They  dreading  his  resentment,  gave  up  the 
booty,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  w4th  him. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  siege  at  Chaicedon,  and  en- 
closed it  with  a  wall  which  reached  from  sea  to  sea.  Pharna- 
bazus  advanced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hippocrates  the  go- 
vernor, sallied  out  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  Atheni- 
ans. But  Alcibiades  drew  up  his  army  so  as  to  engage  them 
both  at  once,  and  he  defeated  them  both  ;  Pharnabazus  betak- 
ing himself  to  flight,  and  Hippocrates  behig  killed,  together 
-with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops.  This  done,  he  sailed 
into  the  Hellespont,  to  raise  contributions  in  the  towns  upon 
the  coast. 

In  this  voyage  he  took  Selybria  ;  but  in  the  action  unne- 
cessarily exposed  himself  to  great  danger.  The  persons  who 
promised  to  surrender  the  town  to  him,  agreed  to  give  him 
a  signal  at  midnight  with  a  lighted  torch ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  do  it  before  the  time,  for  fear  of  some  one  that 
w^as  in  the  secret,  who  suddenly  altered  his  mind.  Tho 
torch,  therefore,  being  held  up  before  the  army  was  ready, 
Alcibiades  took  about  thirty  men  with  him,  and  ran  to  the 
walls,  having  ordered  the  rest  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  gate  was  opened  to  him.,  and  twenty  of  the  conspirators, 
lightly  armed,  joining  his  smoM  company,  he  advanced  with 
great  spirit,  but  soon  perceived  the  Selyb»iians,  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands,  coming  forward  to  attack  him.  As  to 
stand  and  fight,  promised  no  sort  of  success,  and  he  who  to 
that  hour  had  never  been  defeated,  did  not  choose  to  fly,  he 
ordered  a  trumpet  to  command  silence,  and  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  the  Selybrians  should  ?iot^  under  the  pain  of 
the  republic's  high  displeasure,  take  ufi  arms  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Their  inclination  to  the  combat  w^as  then  immediately 
damped,  partly  from  a  supposition  that  the  whole  Athenian 
army  was  within  the  walls,  and  partly 'from  the  hopes  they 
conceived  of  coming  to  tolerable  terms.  Whilst  they  were 
talking  together  of  this  order,  the  Athenian  army  came  up, 
and  Alcibit\des,  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  inclinutiorvs  cf 
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the  Selybrians  were  for  peace,  was  afraid  of  giving  the  Thru- 
cians  an  opportunity  to  plunder  tiie  town.  These  last  came 
down  in  great  numbers  to  serve  under  him  as  volunteers, 
from  a  particular  attachment  to  his  person,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  sent  them  all  out  of  the  town,  and,  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Selybrians,  he  saved  them  from  being  pillaged, 
demanding  only  a  sum  of  money,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in 
the  place. 

Meantime,  the  other  generals,  who  carried  on  the  siege  of 
Chalcedon,  came  to  an  agreement  Avith  Pharnabazus  on  these 
conditions  :  namely,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  them 
by  Pharnabazus ;  that  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Athens ;  and  that  no  injury 
should  be  done  to  the  province  of  which  Pharnabazus  was  go- 
vernor, who  undertook  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  should 
be  conducted  safe  to  the  king.  Upon  the  return  of  Alcibia- 
des,  Pharnabazus  desired,  that  he  too  would  swear  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  articles,  but  Alcibiades  insisted  that  Pharna- 
bazus should. swear  first.  When  the  treaty  was  reciprocally 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  Alcibiades  went  against  Byzantium, 
which  had  revolted,  and  drew  a  line  of  circnmvallation  about 
the  city.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Anaxilaus,  Lycur- 
gus,  and  some  others,  secretly  promised  to  deliver  up  the 
place,  on  condition  that  he  would  keep  it  from  being  plunder- 
ed. Hereupon,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported,  thut  certain 
weighty  and  unexpected  affairs  called  him  back  to  Ionia,  and 
in  the  day-time  he  set  suil  with  his  whole  fleet ;  but  return- 
ing at  night,  he  himself  disembarked  with  the  land  forces, 
and  posting  them  under  the  walls,  commanded  them  not  to 
iiuike  the  least  noise.  At  the  same  time  the  ships  made  for 
tb.e  harbour,  and  the  crews  pressing  in  with  loud  shouts  and 
great  tumult,astonished  the  Byzantines,  who  expected  no  such 
matter.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  given  to  those  within  the 
walls,  who  favoured  the  Athenians,  to  receive  them  in  great 
security,  wliile  every  body's  attention  was  engaged  upon  the 
Inirbour  and  the  ships. 

The  affair  passed  ixjt,  however,  without  blows.  For  the 
Peloponnesians,  Bot'olians,  and  Megarensians,  who  were  at 
B)  zantium,  having  driven  the  ships'  crews  back  to  their  ves- 
sels, and  perceiving  that  the  Athenian  land-forces  were  got 
iiito  the  town,  charged  them  too  with  great  vi.u^our.  The 
disj^ute  was  sharp,  and  the  shock  great,  but  victory  declared 
foi- Alcibiades  and  'i'heramenes.  The  foiircr  of  these  gene- 
rals commanded  the  riulit  wing,  and  the  latter  the  left.     A- 
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bout  three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  who  survived,  were  taken 
prisoners.  Not  one  of"  the  Byzantines,  after  the  battle,  was 
either  put  to  death  or  banished;  for  such  were  the  terms  on 
which  the  town  was  given  up,  that  the  citizens  should  be  safe 
in  their  persons  and  their  goods. 

Alcibiadcs,  by  this'  time,  desirous  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try, and  still  more  desirous  to  be  seen  by  his  countrymen,  af- 
ter so  many  glorious  victories,  set  sail  with  the  Athenian 
fleet,  adorned  with  many  shields  and  other  spoils  of  the  ene- 
my ;  a  great  number  of  ships  th.at  he  had  taken  making  up 
the  rear,  and  the  flags  of  many  more  which  he  had  destroyed, 
being  carried  in  triumph  ;  for  all  of  them  together  were  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred. 

When  he  was  landed,  the  multitude  that  came  out  to  meet 
him,  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  look  upon  the  other  ge- 
nerals, but  crowding  upon  him,  hailed  him  with  shouts  of 
joy,  conducted  him  on  the  Avay,  and  such  as  could  approach 
him,  crowned  him  with  garlands,  while  those  that  could  not 
come  up  so  close,  viewed  him  at  a  distance,  and  the  old  men 
pointed  him  out  to  the  young.  Many  tears  were  mixed  with 
the  public  joy,  and  the  memory  of  past  misfortunes  with  the 
sense  of  their  present  success.  For  they  concluded  that  thev 
should  not  have  miscarried  in  Sicily,  or  indeed  have  failed  iii 
any  of  their  expectations,  if  they  had  left  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, arid  the  command  of  the  forces,  to  Alcibiades  ;  since 
now  having  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  Athens,  when  it  had 
almost  lost  its  dominion  of  the  sea,  was  hardly  able  to  defend 
its  own  suburbs,  and  was  moreover  harassed  with  intestine 
broils,  lie  had  raised  it  from  that  low  and  ruinous  condition, 
so  as  not  only  to  restore  its  maritime  power,  but  to  render  it 
victorious  every  where  by  hind. 

The  people  presently  meeting  in  full  assembly,  Alcibiades 
came  in  among  them,  and  having  in  a  pathetic  manner  be- 
wailed his  misfortunes,  he  very  modestly  complained  of  their 
treatment,  ascribing  all  to  his  hard  fortune  and  the  influence 
of  some  envious  demon.  He  then  proceeded  to  discourse  of 
the  hopes  and  designs  of  their  enemies,  against  whom  he  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  animate  them.  4nd  they  were  so 
much  pleased  with  his  harangue,  that  they  crowned  him  with 
crov/ns  of  gold,  and  gave  him  the  absolute  command  of  their 
forces,  l-oth  by  sea  and  land.  They  likewise  made  a  decree 
that  his  estate  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  the  Eumol- 
pidae  and  the  heralds  should  take  off  the  execrations  whicli 
tiicy  had  pronounced  against  him  by  order  of  the  peopfc. 
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Whilst  the  rest  \vere  employed  in  expiations  ibr  llub  piir- 
pose,  Theodorus,  the  high  priest,  said,  "  For  his  part,  he  had 
never  denounced  any  curse  against  him,  if  he  had  done  no  in- 
jury to  the  commonwealtli." 

Amidst  this  glory  and  prosperity  of  Alcibiadcs,  some  peo- 
ple were  still  uneasy,  looking  upon  th(^  time  of  his  arrival  as 
ominous.  For  on  that  very  day  was  kept  the  phjatcri.!^  or  pu- 
.rifying  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth  of 
jNIay,  when  the  praxiergidne  perform  those  ceremonies  which 
jire  not  to  be  revealed,  disrobing  the  image,  and  covering  it 
up.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Athenians,  of  all  days,  reckon  this 
the  most  unlucky,  ar.d  take  the  utmost  care  not  to  do  business 
upon  it ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  did  not  receive  him 
graciously,  but  rather  with  aversion,  since  she  hid  her  face 
from  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  every  thing  succeed- 
ed according  to  his  wish  :  three  hundred  gallics  were  man- 
ned, and  ready  to  put  to  sea  again  ;  but  a  laudable  zeal  de- 
tained him  until  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  Fot- 
after  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  fortified  Decelia,  which  com- 
manded the  roads  to  Eleusis,  the  feast  was  not  kept  with  its 
usual  pomp,  because  they  were  obliged  to  conduct  the  pro- 
cession by  sea  ;  the  sacrifices,  the  sacred  dances,  and  other 
ceremonies  which  had  been  performed  on  the  way,  called 
holy,  while  the  image  of  Bacchus  was  carried  in  prcesssion 
being  on  that  account  necessarily  omitted.  Alcibiades,  there- 
fore, judged  it  w^ould  be  an  act  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods,  ancl  to  his  reputation  with  men,  to  restore  those  rites 
to  their  due  solemnity,  by  conducting  the  procession  with  his 
army,  and  guarding  it  against  the  enemy.  By  that  means,  ei- 
ther king  Agis  would  be  humbled,  if  he  suffered  it  to  pass 
unmolested ;  or  if  he  attacked  the  convoy,  Alcibiades  would 
have  a  figiit  to  maintain  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion, 
for  the  m>ost  venerable  of  its  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  hi^ 
country,  and  all  his  fellow-citizens  would  be  witnesses  of  hi^ 
valour. 

When  he  had  determined  upon  this,  and  communicated 
his  design  to  the  Eumolpidse  and  the  heralds,  he  placed  sen- 
tinels upon  the  eminences,  and  set  out  his  advanced  guard  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  Next  he  took  the  priests,  the  persons 
initiated,  and  those  who  had  the  charge  of  initialing  others, 
and  covering  them  with  his  forces,  led  them  on  in  great  or- 
der and  profound  silence,  exhibidng  in  that  march  a  specta- 
cle so  august  and  venerable,  that  those  who  did  not  envy  him 
derlared,  he  had  performed  not  only  the  office  of  a  genera^, 
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but  of  a  high-priest  r  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  dared  to  attack 
him,  and  he  conducted  the  procession  back  in  great  safety, 
Avhich  both  exalted  him  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  gave  the 
sokiiery  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  they  considered  them- 
selves as  invincible  while  under  his  command;  and  he  gainefl 
such  an  influence  over  the  mean  and  indigent  part  of  the 
people,  that  they  were  passionately  desirous  to  see  him  in- 
vested w'ith  absolute  power,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  ap- 
plied to  him  in  person,  and  exhorted  him,  in  order  to  quash 
the  malignity  of  envy  at  once,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  the  laws,  and  to  quell  those  busy  spirits  who  would 
otherwise  be  the  ruin  of  the  state  ;  for  then  he  might  direct 
affairs  and  proceed  to  action,  without  fear  of  groundless  im- 
peachments. 

What  opinion  he  himself  had  of  this  proposal  we  know 
not;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  principal  citizens  were  so 
apprehensive  of  his  aiming  at  arbitrary  power,  that  they  got 
him  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  more  to  expedite 
the  matter,  they  ordered,  among  other  things,  that  he  should 
have  the  choice  of  his  colleagues.  Putting  to  sea,  therefore, 
with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  ships,  he  sailed  to  the  isle  of  An- 
dros,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  the  Andrians,  and  such 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  assisted  them.  But  yet  he  did  not 
take  the  city,  which  gave  his  enemies  the  first  occasion  for 
the  charge  which  they  afterwards  brought  agtiinst  him.  In- 
deed, if  ever  man  was  ruined  by  a  high  distinction  of  charac- 
ter, it  was  Aicibiades.  For  his  continual  successes  had  pro- 
cured such  an  opinion  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  that  when 
afterwards  he  happened  to  fail  in  what  he  undertook,  it  was 
suspected  to  be  from  want  of  inclination,  and  no  one  would 
believe  it  was  from  want  of  ability  ;  they  thought  nothing  too 
hard  for  him,  when  he  pleased  to  exert  himself.  They  ho- 
ped also  to  hear  that  Chios  was  taken,  and  all  Ionia  reduced, 
and  grew  impatient  v/hen  every  thing  was  not  despatched  as 
suddenly  as  they  desired.  They  never  considered  the  small- 
ness  of  his  supplies,  and  that  having  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  neople  who  were  furnished  out  of  the  treasury  of  a 
great  king,  he"  was  often  laid  under  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing his  camp,  to  go  in  search  of  money  and  provisions  for 
his  men. 

This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  last  accusation  agains't 
him.  Lysander,  the'  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  out  of  the  mo- 
ney he  received  from  Cyrus,  raised  the  wages  of  each  mari- 
;ner  from  three  oboli  a  day  to  four,  whereas  it  was  with  diffi- 
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culty  that  Alcibiades  paid  his  men  three.  The  hitter,  there- 
fore, went  into  Caria  to  raise  money,  leaving  the  fleet  in 
charge  with  Aniiochus,  who  was  an  experienced  seaman,  bat 
rash  and  inconsiderate.  Though  he  had  express  orders  from 
Alcibiades  to  let  no  provocation  from  the  enemy  bring  him 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  yet  in  his  contempt  of  those  or- 
ders, having  taken  some  troops  on  board  his  own  galley  and 
one  more,  he  stood  for  Ephesus,  where  the  enemy  lay,  and 
as  he  sailed  by  the  heads  of  their  ships,  insulted  them  in  the 
most  insufferable  manner  both  by  words  and  actions.  Lysan- 
dcr  sent  out  a  few  ships  to  pursue  him  ;  but  as  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet  came  up  to  assist  Antiochus,  he  drew  out  the 
rest  of  his,  and  gave  battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
He  slew  Antiochus  himself,  took  many  ships  aiid  men,  and 
erected  a  trophy.  Upon  this  disagreeable  news,  Alcibia- 
des returned  to  Samos,  whence  he  moved  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  offer  Lysander  battle.  But  Lysander,  content  with 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  did  not  think  proper  to  accept 
it. 

Among  the  enemies  whom.  Alcibiades  had  in  the  army, 
Thrasybuius,  the  son  of  Thrason,  being  the  most  determined 
<|uitted  the  camp,  and  went  to  Athens  to  impeach  him.  To 
tiicense  the  people  against  him,  he  declared  in  full  assembly, 
that  Alcibiades  had  Ijeen  tlie  ruin  of  their  affairs,  aiid  the 
means  of  losing  their  ships  by  his  insolent  and  imprudent  be- 
haviour in  CO-,  mand,  and  by  leaving  the  direction  of  every 
t-..ing  to  perj:0.is  who  had  got  into  credit  with  him  through 
the  great  merit  of  drinking  deep  and  cracking  seamen's 
jokes ;  whilst  he  was  securely  traversing  the  provinces  to 
raise  money,  indulging  his  love  of  iiuuor,  orabandoninp;  him- 
self to  his  pleasures  with  the  courtesans  of  Ionia  and  Ah-ydos; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  a  small 
distance  from  his  fleet.  It  was  also  objected  to  him,  th.at  he 
had  built  a  castle  in  Ihrace  iiear  the  city  of  Bisanthc,  to  be 
made  use  of  as  a  retreat  for  himself,  as  if  he  eith.er  could  not, 
or  woiill  not  live  any  longei'  in  his  own  country.  The  Athe- 
nians giving  ear  to  these  accusations,  to  shew  their  resent- 
ment and  dislike  to  him,  appointed  new  commanders  of  their 
forces. 

Alcibiades  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than,  consulting 
]iis  own  safety,  he  entirely  (juitted  the  Atiienian  army  ;  and 
having  collected  a  band  of  strangers,  he  made  war  on  his  own 
account  against  those  Thraciaus  who  ;\cknowletiged  no   king. 
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The  booty  he  made  raised  him  great  sums ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  defended  the  Grecian  frontier  against  the  barbarians. 

Tydeus,  INIenander,  and  Adimantus,  the  new-made  gene- 
rals, being- now  at  jEgos  Potamos,  with  all  the  ships  which  the 
Athenians  had  left,  used  to  stand  out  early  every  morning  and 
offer  battle  to  Lysander,  wliose  station  was  at  Lampsacus,  and 
then  to  return  and  pass  the  day  in  a  disorderly  and  careless 
manner,  as  if  they  despised  their  adversary.  This  seemed 
to  Alcibiades,  v>'ho  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  matter  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  noiice.  He  therefore  went  and  told 
the  generals,  "  He  thought  their  station  by  no  means  safe 
in  a  place  where  there  v^as  neither  town  nor  harbour  ;  that 
it  was  very  inconveiuent  to  have  their  provisions  and  stores 
from  so  distant  a  place  as  Sestos  ;  and  cxti-emely  dangerous 
to  let  their  seamen  go  ashore,  and  wander  about  at  their  plea- 
sure; whilst  a  fleet  was  observing  them,  which  was  under  the 
orders  of  one  man,  and  the  strictest  discipline.  He  therefore 
advised  them  to  remove  their  station  to  Sestos." 

The  generals,  however,  gave  no  attention  to  what  he  said  : 
and  Tydeus  was  so  insolent  a..s  even  to  bid  him  begone,  for 
that  they,  not  he,  were  now  to  give  orders.  Alcibiades,  sus- 
pecting that  there  was  some  treachery  in  the  case,  retired, 
tellirig  his  acquaintance  who  conducted  him  out  of  the  camp, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  insulted  in  such  an  insupportable 
manner  by  the  generals,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have  obli,^ed 
the  Lacedaemonians,  however  unwilling,  either  to  corne  to  an 
actioji  at  sea,  or  else. to  quit  their  ships.  This  to  so  e  ap- 
peared a  vain  boast ;  to  others  it  seemed  not  at  all  improbable, 
since  he  might  have  brought  down  a  number  of  Thracian 
archers  and  cavalry,  to  attack  and  harass  the  LacedGemonian 
caii^p. 

The  event  soon  showed  that  he  judged  right  of  the  eiTors 
which  the  Athenians  had  committed.  For  Lysander  falling 
upon  them,  Avhen  they  least  expected  it,  eight  ;.i;aileys  only 
escaped,  along  v/ith  Conon  ;  the  rest,  not  ;■  uch  short  of  two 
hundred,  were  taken  and  carried  away,  together  v.ith  three 
thousand  prisoners,  who  were  afterwards  put  to  cieath  ;  and, 
within  a  short  time  after,  Lysander  took  Alliens  itseifi  burnt 
the  shipping,  and  demolished  the  long  walls. 

Alcibiades  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Lacedseraonians, 
who  were  now  masters  both  at  sea  and  land,  retired  into  Bi- 
thynia.  Thither  he  ordered  much  treasure  to  oe  sent,  and 
took  large  sums  with  him,  but  siill  left  more  behind  in  the 
castle  where  he   reside^.     In  Bythynia  he  once  more  lost 
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great  part  of  his  substance,  bclnc^  stript  by  the  Thracians 
there,  which  determined  him  to  go  to  Artaxerxes,  and  en- 
treat his  protection.  He  imagined  that  the  king,  upon  trial, 
would  find  him  no  less  serviceable  than  Themistocles  had 
been,  and  he  had  a  better  pretence  to  his  patronage  ;  for  he 
"was  not  going  to  solicit  the  king's  aid  against  his  country- 
men, as  Themistocles  had  done,  but  for  his  country  against 
its  worst  enemies.  He  concluded  that  Pharnabazus  was  most 
likely  to  procure  him  a  safe  conduct,  and  therefore  went  to 
hi  ..  in  Phrygia,  where  he  stayed  some  time,  making  his 
court,  and  receiving  marks  of  respect. 

It  was  a  grief  to  the  Athenians  to  be  deprived  of  their 
power  and  dominion,  but  when  Lysander  robbed  them  also  of 
their  liberty,  and  put  their  city  under  the  authority  of  thirty 
chiefs,  they  were  still  more  miserably  afflicted.  Now  their 
affairs  were  ruined,  they  perceived  with  regret  the  measures 
that  would  have  saved  the.n,  and  which  they  had  neglected 
to  make  use  of;  now  they  acknowledged  their  blindness  and 
errors,  and  looked  upon  their  second  quarrel  with  Alcibiades 
tis  the  greatest  of  those  errors.  They  had  cast  him  oft*  with- 
out any  offence  of  his :  their  anger  had  been  grounded  upon 
the  ill  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  in  losing  a  few  sliips,  and 
their  own  conduct  had  been  still  worse  in  depriving  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  most  excellent  and  valiant  of  its  generals. 
Yet  amidst  their  present  misery,  there  was  one  slight  glimpse 
of  hope,  that  while  Alcibiades  survived,  Athens  could  not  te 
utterly  undone.  For  he,  who  before  was  not  content  to  lead 
an  inactive,  though  peaceable  life,  in  exile,  would  not  now,  if 
his  own  aftairs  were  upon  any  tolerable  footing,  sit  still  and 
see  the  insolence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  madness  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  without  endeavouring  at  some  remedy.-— 
Nor  was  it  at  all  unnatural  for  the  multitude  to  dream  of  such 
relief,  since  those  thirty  chiefs  themselves  were  so  solicitous 
to  enquire  after  Alcibiades,  and  gave  so  n:uch  attention  to 
>vhat  he  was  doing  and  contriving. 

At  last,  Critias  represented  to  Lysander,  that  tlie  Lacedx- 
iiionians  could  never  securely  enjoy  the  empire  of  Greece 
till  the  Athenian  democracy  were  absolutely  destroyed ;  and 
though  the  Aviienians  seemed  at  present  to  bear  an  oligarchy 
with  bome  patience,  yet  Alcibiades,  if  he  lived,  would  not 
suffer  tuem  long  to  submit  to  such  a  government.  Lysvinder, 
however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  these  arguments, 
until  he  received  private  orders  from^hc  magistrates  of  Spar- 
ta, Xo  get  Alcibiades  despatched  ;  whether  it  was  that  tliey 
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tlrcaded  his  great  capacity,  and  enterprising  spirit,  of  whether 
it  was  done  in  complaisance  to  king  Agis.  Lysander  then 
sent  to  Pharnabazus  to  desire  him  to  put  this  order  in  execu- 
tion :  and  he  appointed  his  brother  Magacus  and  his  uncle 
Susamithres  to  manage  the  affair. 

Alcibiades  at  that  lime  resided  in  a  small  village  in  Phry- 
gia,  having  his  'mistress  Timandra  with  him.  Those  that 
were  sent  to  assassinate  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house, 
surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  it, 
he  got  together  large  quantities  of  clothes  and  hangings,  and 
threw  them  upon  the  fire  to  choke  it ;  then  having  wrapt  his 
i-obc  about  his  left  hand,  and  taking  his  sword  in  his  right, 
he  sallied  through  the  fire,  and  got  safe  out  before  the  stuff 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  it  could  catch  the  flames.  Al; 
sight  of  him  the  barbarians  dispersed,  not  one  of  them  dar- 
ing to  wait  for  him,  or  to  encounter  him  hand  to  hand  ;  but, 
standing  at  a  distance,  they  pierced  him  with  their  darts  and 
arrows.  Thus  fell  Alcibiades.  The  barbarians  retiring  after 
he  was  slain,  Timandra  wrapt  the  body  in  her  own  robes,  and 
buried  it  as  decently  and  honourably  as  her  circumstances 
^yould  allow. 
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Mourished  343  years  before  Christ. 

THE  parentage  of  Timoleon  was  noble  on  both  sides,  his 
father  Timodemus  and  his  mother  Demariste  being  of  the 
beft  families  in  Corinth.  His  love  of  his  country  was  remark- 
able, and  so  was  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  though  he 
bore  an  extreniC  hatred  to  tyrants  and  wicked  men.  His  na- 
tural abilities  for  war  were  so  happily  tempered,  that  as  an 
extraordinary  prudence  was  seen  in  the  enterprises  of  his 
younger  years,  so  an  undaunted  courage  distinguished  his 
declining  age.  He  had  an  elder  brother,  named  Timophanes, 
who  resembled  him  in  nothing  ;  being  rash  and  indiscreet, 
and  utterly  corrupted  by  the  passion  for  sovereignty,  infused 
into  him  by  some  of  his  profligate  acquaintance,  and  certain 
foreign  soldiers  whom  he  had  always  a.bout  him.  He  appear- 
ed to  be  impetuous  in  wax',  and  to  court  danger,  which  gave. 
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his  countrymen  such  an  opinion  of  his  courage  and  activity, 
that  they  IVequcntly  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
army.  And  in  these  matters  Timoleon  much  assisted  him, 
by  entirely  concealing,  or  at  least  extenuating,  his  faults,  and 
magnifying  tli^  good  qualities  which  nature  had  given  him. 

In  the  battle  between  the  Corinthians  apd  the  troops  of 
Argos  and  Cieone,  Timoleon  happened  to  serve  among  the 
infantry,  when  Timopiianes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
valry, was  brought  into  extreme  danger;  for  his  horse  being 
wounded,  threw  him  amidst  the  enemy.  Hereupon,  part  of 
his  companions  were  frightened,  and  presently  dif.pcrsed  ; 
and  the  few  that  remained,  having  to  fight  with  numbers,  with 
difficulty  stood  their  ground.  Timoleon,  seeing  his  brother 
in  these  circumstances,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  covered 
him  as  he  h*y,  with  his  shield,  and  after  having  received  abun- 
dance of  darts  and  many  strokes  of  the  sword  upon  his  body 
and  his  armour  by  great  efforts  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
saved  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Corinthians,  apprehensive  that 
their  city  might  be  surprised  through  some  treachery  of  their 
allies,  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  four  hundred  mercenaries, 
and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Timophanes.  But  he, 
having  no  regard  to  justice  or  honour,  soon  entered  into 
measures  to  subject  the  city  to 'himself,  and,  having  put  to 
death  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  without  form  of 
trial,  declared  himself  absolute  prince  of  it.  Timoleon, 
gi'eatly  concerned  at  this,  and  accounting  the  treacherous 
proceedings  of  his  brother  his  own  misfortune,  went  to  ex- 
postulate with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
nounce this  madness  and  unfortunate  ambition,  and  to  make 
his  fellovz-citizcns  some  amends  for  the  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted. But  this  admonition  being  rejected  with  disd:iin,  he 
returned  a  few  days  after,  taking  with  him  a  kinsman  named 
iEscliylus,  brother  to  the  wife  of  Ti.nophanes,  and  a  certain 
soothsayer,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  Theopompus  calls  Satyrus, 
but  Ephorus  and  Tima^us  mention  by  the  name  of  Orthago- 
rabji^Thcse  three  standing  round  Timophanes,'  earnestly  en- 
treared  him  yet  to  listen  to  reason.;  but  he  at  first  laughed  at 
them,  and  afterwards  pave  way  to  a  violent  passion  :  upon 
which,  Timoleon  stepped  aside,  and  stood  weeping,  with  his 
face  covered,  wl  ile  the  other  two  drew  their  swords,  and  des- 
patched him  in  a  nioment. 

The  m^itter  being  soon  generally  known,  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Corhithians  extolled  Timoleon's 
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detestation  of  wickedness,  and  the  greatness  of  soul  which, 
notwithstanding-  the  gentlen-ess  of  his  heart  and  his  affection 
to  his  relations,  led  him  to  prefer  his  ^jJkintry  to  his  family, 
and  justice  and  honour  to  interest  and  advantage.  While  his 
brother  fought  valiantly  for  his  country,  he  had  saved  him  ; 
and  slain  him  when  he  had  treacherously  enslaved  it.  Those 
who  knew  not  liow  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and  had  been  used 
to  make  their  court  to  men  in  power,  pretended  indeed  to 
rejoice  at  the  tyrant's  death ;  but  at  the  same  time  reviling 
Trty.oleon,  as  guilty  of  an  horrible  and  impious  deed,  they 
created  him  great  uneasiness.  When  he  heard  how  heavily 
his  mother  bore  it,  and  that  she  uttered  the  most  dreadful 
wishes  and  imprecations  against  him,  he  went  to  excuse  it, 
and  to  console  her :  but  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
seeing  him,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut  against  him. 
He  then  became  entirely  a  prey  to  sorrow,  and  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  all  manner  of  food. 
In  these  unhappy  circumstances  his  friends  did  not  abandon 
him.  They  even  added  force  to  their  entreaties,  till  they 
prevailed  on  him  to  live.  He  determined,  however,  to  live 
in  solitude;  and  accordingly  he  v>'ithdrew  from  all  public  af- 
fairs, and  for  some  years  did  not  so  much  as  approach 
the  city,  but  wandered  about  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  his 
grounds,  and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy.  Thus  the 
judgment,  if  it  borrows  not  from,  reason  and  philosophy  suf- 
ficient strength  and  steadiness  Tor  action,  is  easily  unsettled 
and  depraved  by  any  casual  commendation  or  dispraise,  and 
departs  from  its  own  purposes.  For  an  action  should  not  only 
be  just  and  laudable  in  itself,  but  the  principle  from  which  it 
proceeds,  firm  and  immoveable,  in  order  thrit  our  conduct 
may  have  the  sanction  of  our  own  approbation.  Otherwise, 
upon  the  completion  of  any  undertaking,  v,-e  shall,  through 
our  own  weakness,  be  filled  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  and 
the  splendid  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue  that  led  us  to  per- 
form it,  will  vanish;  just  as  the  glutton  is  soon  cloyed  and 
disgusted  with  the  luscious  viands  which  he  had  devoured 
with  too  keen  an  appetite.  Repentance  tarnishes  the  best 
actions;  whereas  the  purposes  that  are  grounded  upon  kriow- 
ledgc  and  reason  never  change,  though  they  may  happen  to 
be  disappointed  of  success. 

As  for  Timoleon's  extreme  dejection  in  consequence  of  the 
late  fact,  whether  it  proceeded  from  regret  of  his  brother's 
fate,  or  the  reverence  he  bore  his  mother,  it  so  shattered  and 
impaired  his  spirits;  that  for  almost  tvt'cnty  years  he  was  con- 
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cerned  in  no  important  or  public  affair.  He  was  at  last  drawn 
from  his  retirement  on  the  following 'occasion  :- — 

Dionysius  having,  after  the  murder  of  Dion,  re-established 
himself  in  his  dominions,  became  the  master  of  those  who 
had  expelled  him.     All  who  remained   in  Syracuse  became 
slaves  to  a  tyrant,  who  at  the  best  was  of  an  ungentle  nature, 
and  at  that  time  exasperated  by  his  misfortunes  to  a  degree 
of  savage  ferocity.     But  the  best  and   most   considerable  of 
the  citizens  havhig  retired  to  Icetes,  prince  of  the  Leontines, 
put  themselves  under  his  protection,  and  chose  him  for  their 
general.     Not  that  he  was  better  than  the   most  avowed  ty- 
rant; but  they  had  no  other  resource,  and  they  were  willing 
to  repose  some  confidence  in  him,  as  being  of  a  Syracusan 
family,  and  having  an  army  able  to  encounter  that  of  Diony- 
bius.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthagenians  appearing  before 
Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  and  being  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  disordered  state  of  the  island,  the  Sicilians,  struck  with 
terror,  determined  to   send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  beg 
assistance   of  the   Corinthians,   not  only  on  account  of  their 
kindred  to  tliat  people,*  and  the  many  services  they  had  re- 
ceived from  them  on  former  occasions,  but  because  they  knew 
that  Corinth  was  always  a  patroness  of  liberty,  and  an  enemy 
to  tyrants,  and  that  she  had  engaged  in  many  considerable 
\vars,  not  from  a  n^otive  of  ambition  or  avarice,  but  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  and  independence   of  Greece.     Hereupon 
Icetes,  whose  intention  in  accepting  the  command  was  not  so 
much  to  deliver  Syracuse  from  its  tyrants  as  to  set  up  him- 
self there  in  the  same   capacity,  treated   privately  Avith   the 
Carthaguiians,  while  in  public  he  commended  the   design  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  despatched  anibassadors  along  with  theirs 
into  Peloponnesus.     Not  that  he   was   desirous  of  succours 
from  thence,  but  he  hoped  that  if  the  Corinthians,  on  account 
of  the  troubles  of  Greece  and  their  engagements   at  home, 
should,  as  it  was  likely  enough,  decline  sending  any,  he  might 
the  more  easily  incline  tlic  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  then  make  use  of  their  alliance  and  their  forces, 
either  against  the  Syracusans  or  their  present  tyrant.     That 
sucli*^were  his  views,  a  little  time  discovered. 


*  The  Syracusans  w^'c  a  colony  from  (Jorinlh,  iuvmded  by  Arcliias 
the  Corintliian,  iii  I  lie  second  year  of  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  seven 
hundred  and  tliirly -three  yt^rs  before  tlie  ('hrislian  lera.  Sicily  liad 
been  jdanted  with  "Phu-nicians  and  other  barbarous  i)eople,  as  llie  tirc- 
cians  called  them,  above  three  hundred  years  before. 
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When  the  ambassadors  arrived,  and  theh*  business  was 
known,  the  Corintliians  alv^ays  accustomed  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  their  colonies,  and  especially 
those  of  Syracuse, '  readily  passed  a  vote  that  the  succours 
should  be  granted.  The  next  thing*  to  be  considered  was, 
who  should  be  general ;  when  the  magistrates  put  in  nomi- 
nr.tion  such  as  had  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  state  ;  but  one  of  the  plebeians  stood  up,  and  proposed 
Timoleon,  who  as  yet  had  no  share  in  the  business  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  v/as  so  far  from  hoping  or  wishing  for 
such  an  appointment,  th:  t  it  seer.iCd  some  god  inspired  him 
with  the  thought — wiih  such  indulgence  did  Fortune  im^me- 
diately  promote  his  election,  and  so  much  did  her  favour  af- 
terwards signalize  his  actions,  and  add  lustre  to  his  valour  ! 

When  he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  Tele- 
elides,  a  mian  of  the  greatest  power  and  reputation  in  Corinth, 
exhorted  him  to  behave  well,  and  to  exert  a  generous  valour 
in  the  execution  of  his  commission  :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if 
your  conduct  be  good,  we  shall  consider  you  as  the  destroyer 
of  a  tyrant;  if  bad,  as  the  murderer  of  your  brother." 

While  Timoleon  w^as  a.ssem.bling  his  forces,  and  preparing 
to  set  sail,  the  Corinthians  received  letters  from  Icetes,  which 
plainly  discovered  his  revolt  and  treachery.  For  his  ambas- 
sadors were  no  sooner  set  out  for  Corinth,  than  he  openly- 
joined  the  Carthaginians,  and  acted  in  concert  with  them,  in 
orders^  expel  Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  and  usurp  the  ty- 
ranny ffimself.  Fearing,  moreover,  lest  he  should  lose  his 
opportunity  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  army  from  Corinth, 
he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  to  acquaint  them,  "  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  them  to  put  themselves  to  trouble  and 
expense,  or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  a  voyage 
to  Sicily  ;  particularly,  as  the  Carthaginians  would  oppose 
them,  and  were  watching  for  their  sliips  with  a  numerous 
fleet;  and  that  indeed,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  their 
motions,  he  had  been  forced  to  engage  those  very  Carthagi- 
nians to  assist  him  against  the  tyrant." 

If  any  of  the  Corinthians  before  were  cold  and  indifferent 
as  to  the  expeditioiij  upon  the  reading  cf  these  letters  they 
were  one  and  ail  so  incensed  a^i.ainst  Icetes,  that  they  readily 
!;uppiied  Tinroleon  v/ith  whatever  he  v/anted,  and  united  their 
endeavours  to  expedite  his  sailing. 

Having  obtained  seven  'ships  of  Corinth,  two  of  Corcyra,  and 
a  tenth  fitted  out  by  the  Leucadiaiis,  he  put  to  sea  without 
delay.    The  fleet  very  soon  made  the  coast  of  Italy.    But  the 
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news  brought  tliithor  from  Sicily  much  perplexed  Timoleon., 
and  disheartened  his  forces.  For  Icctes  having  beaten  Dio- 
nysius  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  taken  great  part  of  Syracuse, 
had  by  a  line  of  circumvallation,  shut  up  the  tyrant  in  the 
citadel  and  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  called  the  inland^  and 
besieged  him  there.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Car- 
thaginians to  take  care  that  Timoleon  should  not  land  in  Si- 
cily ;  hoping,  when  the  Corinthians  were  driven  off,  without 
farther  opposition,  to  share  the  island  with  his  new  allies.—- 
The  Carthaginians  accordingly  sent  twenty  of  their  galleys 
to  Rhegium,  in  which  were  ambassadors  from  Icetes  to  Ti- 
moleon, charged  with  proposals,  quite  as  captious  as  his  pro- 
ceedings themselves  :  for  they  were  nothhig  but  specious 
and  artful  words,  invented  to  give  a  colour  to  his  treacherous 
designs.  They  were  to  make  an  oiFer,  "  That  Timoleon 
might,  if  he  thought  proper,  go  and  assist  Icetes  with  his 
counsel,  and  share  in  his  ^successes  ;  but  that  he  must  send 
back  his  ships  and  troops  to  Corinth,  since  the  war  was  al- 
most finished,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  determined  to  pre- 
vent their  passage,  and  ready  to  repel  force  with  force.'* 

Timoleon,  on  this  occasion,  coming  to  an  interview  with 
the  ambassadors  and  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  mildly 
said,  "  He  would  submit  to  their  proposal,  for  what  could  he 
gain  by  opposing  them  ?  but  he  was  desirous  that  they  would 
give  them  in  publicly  before  the  people  of  Rhegium,. ere  he 
quitted  that  place,  since  it  was  a  Grecian  city,  and  common 
friend  to  both  parties.  For  that  this  tended  to  his  security,  and 
they  themselves  M'ould  stand  n  ore  firmly  to  their  engage- 
pients,  if  they  took  that  people  for  witnesses  to  them." 

This  overture  he  made  only  to  amuse  them,  intending  all 
the  while  to  steal  a  passage,  and  the  magistrates  of  Rhegi- 
um entered  heartily  into  liis  schem.e  ;  for  they  wished  to  see 
the  affairs  of  Sicily  in  Corinthian  hands,  and  dreaded  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  summoned, 
therefore,  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gates,  lest  the  citizens 
should  go  about  any  other  business,  lieing  convened,  they 
made  long  speeches,  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time 
for  the  Corinthian  galleys  to  get  under  sail  ;  and  the  (Cartha- 
ginians were  easily  detained  in  the  assembly,  having  no  sus- 
picion, because  Timoleon  was  present,  and  it  was  expected 
every  moment  that  he  would  stand  up  and  make  his  speech. 
\\\\\.  upon  secret  notice  that  the  other  galleys  had  put  to  sea, 
:.nd  his  alone  was  left  behind,  he  slipped  through  the  crowd, 
';ot  dov.  n  to  the  shore,  aiid  hoisted  sail  with  all  speed. 
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He  soon  arrived,  ^vith  all  his  vessels,  at  Tauromenkim  in 
Sicily,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  some  time  before,  and 
where  he  was  now  kindly  received,  by  Andromachus,  lord  of 
that  city.  This  Andromachus  was  father  to  Tim^eus  the  his- 
torian ;  and  bein.t^  much  the  best  of  all  the  Sicilian  princes- 
of  his  time,  he  both  governed  his  own  people  agreeably  to 
the  laws  and  principles  of  justice,  and  had  ever  avowed  his 
aversion  and  enmity  to  tyrants.  On  this  account  he  readily 
allowed  Timoleon  to  make  his  city  a  place  of  arms,  and  per- 
suaded his  people  to  co-operate  with  the  Corinthians  with  all 
their  force,  in  restoring  liberty  to  the  whole  island. 

The  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  upon  the  breaking  up  of 
the  assembly,  seeing  that  Timoleon  was  gone,  were  vexed 
to  find  themselves  outwitted  ;  and  it  afforded  no  small  diver- 
sion to  the  Rhegians,  that  Ph(Enicians  should  comjilain  of  any 
thing  effected  by  guile.  They  despatched,  however,  one  of 
their  galleys  with  an  ambassador  to  Tauromenium,  who  re- 
presented the  affair  at  large  to  Andromachus,  insisting  with 
much  insolence  that  he  should  immediately  turn  the  Corin- 
thians out  of  his  tpwn;  and  at  last  showing  him  his  hand 
with  the  palm  upwards,  and  then  turning  it  down  again,  told 
him,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  that  condition,  the  Carthagi- 
nians ivould  overtmm  his  city^  just  as  he  had  turned  his  hand. 
Andromachus  only  smiled,  and,  without  making  him  any 
other  ansv/cr,  stretched  out  his  hand,  first  with  one  side  up, 
and  then  the  other,  and  bade  him,  begom  directly^  if  he  did 
not  choose  to  have  his  shi/i  turned  upside  dowJi  in  the  same 
manner. 

Icetes,  hearing  that  Timoleon  had  made  good  his  passage, 
was  much  alarmed,  and  sent  for  a  great  number  of  Carthagi- 
nian galleys.  The  Syracusans  then  began  to  despair  of  a  de- 
liverance ;  for  they  saw  the  Carthagiiiians  masters  of  their 
harbour,  Icetes  possessed  of  the  city,  and  the  citadel  in  the 
hands  of  Dionysius,  while  Timoleon  held  only  by  a  small  bor- 
der of  the  skirts  of  Sicily,  the  little  town  of  Taurom.enium, 
v/ith  a  feeble  hope  and  an  inconsiderable  force,  having  no 
more  than  a  th.ousand  men,  and  provisions  barely  sufficient 
jbr  them.  Nor  had  the  Sicilian  states  any  confidence  in  him, 
plunged  as  they  v/ere  in  misfortunes,  and  exasperated  against 
all  that  pretended  to  lead  armies  to  their  succour,  particular^ 
ly  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  Callippus  and  Pharax.  The 
one  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  other  a  I.accdoemonian,  and 
both  came  with  professions  to  do  great  things  for  the  liberty 
of  Sicily,  and  for  demolishing  the  tyrants  ;  yet  the  Sicilians 
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jon  found  thiU  ihc  reign  of  former  oppressors  was  compaVa- 
■  iy  a  golden  age,  and  reckoned  those  far  more  b.appy  who 
<ucd  in  servitude  than  such  as  lived  to  see  so  disniai  a  kind 
of  freedom.  Expecting,  therefore,  that  this  ('orii.thian  de- 
liverer v/ould  be  no  better  than  those  before  him,  and  that 
the  deceitful  hand  cf  art  would  reach  out  to  tiieni  the  s:»me 
bait  of  good  hopes  and  fair  proi  ises,  to  drav/  them  into  sub- 
jection to  anew  master,  they  al],  except  tlie  people  of  Adra- 
niim,  suspected  the  designs  of  the  Corintnians,  and  declined 
their  proposals.  Adrunum  was  a  small  city,  consecrated  to 
the  god  Jldrcnius^  who  was  licld  in  high  veneration  through- 
out all  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  were  at  variance  with  each 
other;  so'e  CciDing  in  Icetes  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
othei's  applying  to  Timoleon.  Both  generals,  striving  who 
should  get  there  first,  as  fortune  v.'ould  have  it,  arrived  about 
the  same  time.  But  Iceies  had  five  thousand  n  en  with  him, 
and  l^imoleon  twelve  hundred  at  the  most,  whom  he  drew 
out  of  Taiiromenium,  which  was  forty-two  miles  and  an  half 
fi-om  Adranum.  The  first  day  he  made  but  a  short  march, 
and  pitched  his  tents  in  good  time.  The  next  day  he  march- 
ed forward  ;;t  a  great  pace,  though  the  road  was  very  rugged., 
and  towards  evening  was  informed  that  Icetes  had  just  reach- 
ed the  town,  and  was  encamped  before  it.  At  the  same  time 
his  officers  made  the  foremost  division  halt,  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, that  they  might  be  more  vigorous  in  the  ensuing 
engagement.  This,  however,  was  against  the  opinion  of  Ti- 
moleon, who  entreated  them  to  march  forv.^ard  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  tcr  attack  the  enemy  before  they  were  put  in  or- 
der: it  being  probable,  now  they  were  just  come  off  their 
march,  tliat  they  were  employed  in  pit<^ing  their  tents  and 
preparing  their  supper.  He  had  no  sooner  given  this  order, 
than  he  took  his  buckler  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them> 
as  leading  them  on  to  undoubted  victory. 

His  men,  thus  encouraged,  followed  him  very  cheerfully. 
As  soon  as  they  came  up,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  great  confusion,  and  ready  to  fly  at  their  first  ap- 
proach. For  this  reason  not  many  more  than  three  hundred 
Avere  killed,  but  twice  as  many  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
camp  was  taken.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Adranum  opened 
th.eir  gates  to  Timoleon,  and  several  other  cities,  by  their 
atT.bassadors,  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him. 
Mam-ercus,  sovereign  of  Catana,  a  warlike  and  wealthy  prince, 
•oined  the  confederacy.  Dionysius  himself,  having  bid  adieu 
TO  hope,  and  unable  to  hold  out  much  longer,  despising  Ice- 
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tes,  who  was  so  shamefully  beaten,  and  admiring  the  bravery 
of  Timoleon,  offered  to  deliver  up  to  him  and  the  Corinthians 
both  himself  and  the  citadel. 

Timoleon  accepted  of  this  good  fortune  so  superior  to  his 
hopes,  and  sent  Euclides  and  Telemachus,  two  Corinthian  of- 
ficers into  the  citadel,  as  he  did  four  hundred  men  besides, 
not  altogether,  nor  openly,  for  that  was  impossible,  because 
the  enemy  were  upon  their  guard,  but  by  stealth,  and  a  few 
at  a  time.  This  corps  took  possession  of  the  citadel  and  the 
tyrant's  moveables,  with  all  that  he  had  provided  for  carry- 
ini^;  on  the  war,  namely,  a  good  number  of  horses,  all  manner 
of  engines,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  darts ;  they  found  also  arms 
for  seveaty  thousand  men,  which  had  been  laid  up  of  old, 
and  two  thousand  soldiers  with  Dionysius,  whom  he  deliver- 
ed up  along  with  the  stores  to  Timoleon.  But  the  tyrant  re- 
served his  money  to  himself,  and  having  got  on  board  a  ship^ 
he  sailed  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  without  being  perceivevd 
by  Tcetes,  and  reached  the  cam.p  of  Timoleon. 

Then  it  was  that  he  first  appeared  in  the  humble«figure  of 
a  private  man,  and,  as  such,  he  was  sent  with  one  ship,  and  a 
very  moderrde  sum  of  money  to  Corinth- — he  who  was  boni 
in  a  splendid  court,  and  educated  as  heir  to  an  absolute  mc- 
narchy.  He  held  it  for  ten  years  ;  and  for  twelve  more,  from 
the  time  that  Dion  took  up  arms  against  him,  he  v.'as  exer- 
cised continually  in  wars  and  troubles,  insomucii  that  the  mis- 
chiefs caused  by  his  tyranny  were  abundantly  recompensed 
upon  his  ov/n  jiead  in  what  he  suffered. 

Vvlien  Dionysius  arrived  at  Corinth,  there  Vv'as  hardly  a 
man  in  Greece  who  was  not  desirous  to  see  him  and  discourse 
w'ith  him.  Some  hating  tne  man,  and  rejoicing  at  his  mis- 
fortunes, came  for  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him  in  his  pre- 
sent distress  ;  others,  v/hose  sentiments  with  respect  to  hinv 
were  somewhat  changed,  and  who  were  touched  wdth  com..- 
passion  for  his  fate,  plainly  saw  the  influence  of  an  invisible- 
and  divine  power  displayed  in  the  affairs  of  feeble  mortals. 
For  neither,  nature  nor  art  produced  in  those  times  any  thinp, 
so  remarkable  as  that  work  of  fortune,  which  showed  tin 
man  who  was  lately  sovereign  of  Sicily,  novv^  holding  conver- 
sation in  a  butcher's  shop  at  Corinth  ;  or  sitting  whole  days 
in  a  perfumer's  ;  or.  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  taverns  ;  or 
squabbling  in  the  streets  with  lewd  wohien  ;  or  directing  fe^ 
male  musicians  in  their  singing,  and  disputing  wit;;  them  se- 
riously about  the  harmony  of  certain  airs  that  were  sung  in. 
<he  theatre. 
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Nevertheless,  some  sayings  of  his  are  recorded,  by  which 
it  should  seem  that  he  did  not  bear  his  present  misfortunes 
hi  an  abject  nianncr.  When  he  arrived  at  Leucas,  which  was 
a  Corinthian  colony  as  well  as  Syracuse,  he  said,  "  He  found 
hi)iiself  in  a  situation  like  that  of  young  men  who  had  been 
i2:uilty  of  some  misdemeanor.  For  as  they  converse  cheerful- 
ly, notwithstanding,  with  their  brothers,  but  are  abashed 
at  the  thought  of  coming  before  their  fathers,  so  he  was 
ashamed  of  going  to  live  in  the  mother  city,  and  could  pass 
his  days  much  more  to  his  satisfaction  with  them."  Another 
time,  when  a  certain  stranger  derided  him,  at  Corinth,  in  a 
A  cry  rude  and  scornful  manner,  for  having,  in  the  meridian 
of  his  power,  taken  pleasure  in  the  discourse  of  philosophers, 
and  at  last  asked  him,  "  What  he  had  got  by  the  wisdom  of 
Plato?'" — ^^  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  reaped  no 
advantage  from  Plato,  when  w^e  bear  in  this  manner  such  a 
change  of  fortune?"  Aristoxenus  the  musician,  and  some 
others,  have  inquired,  "  What  was  the  ground  of  his  displea- 
>:ure  against  Plato  ?"  He  answered,  "  That  absolute  power 
abounded  with  evils  :  but  had  this  great  infelicity  above  all 
the  rest,  that  among  the  number  of  those  who  call  themselves 
the  fi'icnds  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  there  is  not  one  who  will 
speak  his  Diind  to  him  freely  ;  and  that  by  such  false  friends- 
lie  had  been  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  Plato." 

Some  one  wlio  had  a  mind  to  be  arch,  and  to  make  merry 
with  Dionysius,  shook  his  robe  when  he  entered  his  apartment, 
as  is  usual  when  persons  approach  a  tyrant  ;  and  he,  return- 
ing the  jest,  bade  him,  "  Do  the  same  when  he  went  out,  that 
he  might  not  carry  off  some  of  the  moveables." 

One  day,  over  their  cups,  Philip  of  Macedon,  with  a- 
kind  of  sneer,  introduced  some  discourse  about  the  odes 
and  tragedies  which  Dionysius  the  elder  left  behind  him,  and 
pretended  \(^  doubt  how  he  could  find  leisure  for  such  works. 
Dionvsius  ^answered  smartly  enough,  "  They  were  written  in 
the  time  v/hich  you  and  I,  and  other  happy  fellows,  spend- 
over  the  bowl." 

If  the  ill  fortune  of  Dionysius  appeared  surprising,  the  suc- 
cess of  Timoleon  was  no  less  wonderful.  Porwithin  fifty  days 
after  his  landhig  in  Sicily,  he  became  master  of  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  and  sent  off  Dionysius  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
Coiinthians,  encouraged  with  these  advantages,  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse. 
These  got  on  their  way  as  far  as  Thurium  ;  but  finding  it 
impracticable  to  gain  a  passage  from  thence,  because  the  sea 
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"was  beset  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  Carthaginians,  they  were 
forced  to  stop  there,  and  watch  their  opportunity.  However, 
they  employed  their  time  in  a  very  noble  undertaking.  For 
the  Thurians,  marching  out  of  their  city  to  war  against  the 
Brutians,  left  it  in  charge  with  these  Corinthian  strangers,  who 
defended  it  with  as  much  honour  and  integrity  as  if  had  been 
their  own. 

Meantime,  Icetes  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  with 
great  vigour,  and  blocked  it  up  so  close,  that  no  provisions 
could  be  got  in  for  the  Corinthian  garrison.  He  provided  also 
two  strangers  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  and  sent  them  private- 
ly to  Adranum.  That  general,  who  never  kept  any  regular 
guards  about  him,  lived  then  with  the  Adranites,  without  any 
sort  of  precaution  or  suspicion.  The  assassins  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  going  to  offer  sacrifice,  went  into  the 
temple  with  their  poniards  under  their  clothes,  and  mixing 
with  those  that  stood  round  the  altar,  got  nearer  to  him  by 
little  and  little.  They  were  just  going  to  give  each  other  the 
signal  to  begin,  when  somebody  struck  one  of  them  on  the 
head  with  his  sword,  and  laid  him  at  his  feet.  Neither  he 
that  struck  the  blow  kept  his  station,  nor  the  companion  of 
the  dead  man  ;  the  former  with  liis  sword  in  his  hand  lied  to 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  the  latter  laid  hold  on  the  altar, 
entreating  TimiOleon  to  spare  his  life,  on  condition  that  he 
discovered  the  whole  matter.  Accordingly,  pardon  was  pro- 
iTUsed  him,  and  he  confessed  that  he  and  the  person  who  lay 
dead  were  sent  on  purpose  to  kill  him. 

Whilst  he  was  making  this  confession,  the  other  man  was 
brought  down  from  the  rock,  and  loudly  protested,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  no  injustice,  for  he  only  took  righteous  ven- 
geance on  the  wretch  who  had  murdered  his  father  in  the  ci- 
ty of  Leontium.  And  for  the  truth  of  this,  he  appealed  to 
several  that  were  there  present,  vvho  all  attested  the  same, 
and  could  not  but  admire  the  wonderful  management  of  for- 
tune, which,  moving  one  thing  by  another,  bringing  togeth- 
er the  most  distant  incidents,  and  combniing  those  that  have 
no  naanner  of  relation,  but  rather  the  greatest  dissimilarity, 
makes  such  use  of  them,  that  the  close  of  one  process  is  al- 
ways the  beginning  of  another.  This  happy  escape  had  ef- 
fects beyond  the  present,  for  it  inspired  the  Corinthians  with 
high  expectations  of  Timoleon,  when  they  saw  the  Sicilians 
now  reverence  and  guard  him,  as  a  man  whose  person  was 
sacred,  and  who  was  come  a^  minister  of  the  gods,  to  avenge 
«\nd  deliver  them. 
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When  Icctes  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  saw  many  of 
the  Sicilians  going  over  to  Timolcon,  he  blamed  himself  for 
making  use  of  the  Carthaginians  in  small  numbers  only,  and 
availing  himself  of  their  assistance  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and 
as  if  he  were  ashair^ed  of  it,  when  they  had  such  immense 
forces  at  hand.  He  sent,  therefore,  for  Mago  their  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  his  whole  fleet,  who,  with  terrible  pomp, 
took  possession  of  the  harbour  v/ith  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  landed  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  encamped 
in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians,  who  still  held  the 
citadel,  found  themselves  in  very  dangerous  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances :  for  besides  that  they  were  in  want  of  provisions, 
they  were  employed  in  sharp  and  continual  disputes  about 
the  walls,  which  were  attacked  with  all  manner  of  machines 
and  batteries,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  divide  themselves.  Timoleon,  however,  found  means 
to  relieve  them  by  sending  a  supply  of  corn  from  Catana  in 
small  fishing  boats  and  little  skiffs,  which  watched  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  way  through  the  enemy's  fleet  when  it 
happened  to  be  separated  by  a  storm.  Mago  and  Icetes  no 
sooner  saw  this,  than  they  resolved  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Catana,  from  which  provisions  were  sent  to  t'^e  be- 
sieged; and  taking  with  them  the  best  of  their  troops,  they  sail- 
ed from  Syracuse.  Leo,  the  Corinthian,  wdio  coirmanded  in 
the  citadel,  having  observed  from  the  top  of  it,  that  those  of 
the  enemy  who  stayed  behind  abated  their  vigilance,  and  kept 
but  an  indifterent  guard,  suddenly  fell  upon  them  as  if  they 
were  dispersed  :  and  killing  some,  and  putting  the  rest  to 
flight,  gained  the  quarter  called  Achradina^  which  was  much 
the  strongest  ;  for  Syracuse  is  an  assemblage,  as  it  were,  of 
towns.  Finding  plenty  of  provisions  and  money  there,  he 
did  not  give  up  the  acquisition,  nor  return  into  the  citadel, 
but  stood  upon  his  defencejn  the  Jchradina^  having  fortified 
it  quite  round,  and  joined  it  by  new  works  to  the  citadel.  Ma- 
£o  and  Icetes  were  now  near  Catana,  when  a  horseman,  des- 
patched from  Syracuse,  brought  them  tidings  that  the  Achra- 
dina  was  taken ;  which  struck  them  with  so  much  surprise, 
that  they  returned  in  great  hurry,  have  neither  taken  the 
place  which  they  went  against,  nor  kept  that  which  they  had 
before. 

Perhaps   prudence  and  valour  have  as  much  right  as  for- 
tune to  lay  chdm  to  these  successes  ;  but  the  event  that  next 
ensued  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  favour  of  fortune.  The^ 
corps  of  Corinthians  that  were  at  Thurium,    dreading  tlte 
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Carthaginian iFlcet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  ob- 
served their  motions,  and  finding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
sea  for  many  days  was  stormy  and  tempestuous,  determined 
to  n)arch  through  the  country  of  the  Brutians;  and  part- 
ly by  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  they  made  good  their  pas- 
sage through  the  territories  of  the  barbarians,  and  came 
down  to  Rhegium,  the  sea  still  continuing  rough  as  before. 

The  Carthaginian  admiral,  not  expecting  the  Corinthians 
would  venture  out,  thought  it  v/as  in  vain  to  sit  still:  and  hav- 
ing persuaded  himself  that  he  had  invented  one  of  the  finest 
stratagems  in  the  world,  ordered  the  mariners  to  crov/n  them- 
selves with  garlands,  and  to  dress  up  the  galleys  with  Gre- 
cian and  Phoenician  bucklers,  cind  thus  equipped,  he  set  sail 
to  Syracuse.  When  he  came  near  the  citadel,  he  hailed  it 
with  loud  huzzas,  and  expressions  of  triumph,  declaring  that 
he  was  just  come  from  bea.ting  the  Corinthian  succours, 
v/hom  he  had  met  with  at  sea,  as  they  were  endeavouring  at 
a  passage.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  strike  terror  into  the 
besieged.  While  he  was  acting  this  part,  the  Corinthians 
got  down  to  Rhegium,  and  as  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the 
wind  falling  as  it  v^ere  miraculously,  promised  smooth  water 
and  a  safe  voyage,  they  immediately  went  on  board  such  barks 
and  fishing-boats  as  they  could  find,  and  passed  over  into  Si- 
cily with  so  much  safety,  and  in  such  a  dead  calm,  that  they 
even  drev/  the  horses  by  the  reins,  swimming  by  the  side  of 
the  vessels. 

When  they  vvere  all  landed,  and  had  joined  Timoleon,  he 
soon  took  Messana  ;  and  from  thence  he  miarched  in  good  or- 
der to  Syracuse  depending  more  upon  his  good  fortune  than 
bis  forces,  for  he  had  not  above  four  thousand  men  with  him. 
On  the  first  news  of  his  approach,  Mago  was  greatly  per- 
plexed and  alarmed,  and  his  suspicions  were  increased  on 
the  following  occasions:  the  marshes  about  Syracuse,  which 
receive  a  great  deal  of  fresh  water  from  the  springs,  and 
from  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  there  in- 
to the  sea,  have  such  abundance  of  eels,  that  there  is  always 
plenty  for  those  who  choose  to  fish  for  them.  The  common 
soldiers  of  both  sides  amused  themselves  promiscuously  with 
that  sport,  at  their  vacant  hours,  and  upon  any  cessation  of  arms. 
As  they  were  all  Greeks,  and  had  no  pretence  for  any  private 
animosity  against  each  other,  they  fought  boldly  when  they 
met  in  battle,  and  in  time  of  truce  they  mixed  together,  and 
conversed  familiarly.  Busied  at  one  of  these  times  in  their 
conimon  diversion  of  fishing,  they  fell  into  discourse,  and 
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expressed  their  admiration  of  the  convenience  of  the  sea. 
and  the  situation  of  the  adjacent  places.  Whereupon  one  of 
the  Corinthian  soldiers  thus  addressed  those  who  served  un- 
der Icetes :  "  And  can  you,  who  are  Greeks,  readily  consent 
to  reduce  this  city,  so  spacious  in  itself,  and  blest  with  so  ma- 
ny advantages,  into  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  bring 
the  Carthaginians,  the  most  deceitful  and  bloody  of  them  all, 
into  our  neighbourhood,  when  you  ought  to  Avish  that  be- 
tween them  and  Greece  there  were  many  Sicilies?  Or  can 
you  think  that  they  have  brought  an  armed  force  from  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  braved  the 
hazard  of  war,  purely  to  erect  a  principality  for  Icetes,  who, 
if  he  had  had  the  prudence  which  becomes  r.  general,  would 
never  have  driven  out  his  founders,  to  call  into  his  country 
the  worst  of  its  enemies,  when  he  might  have  obtained  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon  any  proper  degree  of  honour 
•and  power  ? 

The  soldiers  that  were  in  pay  with  Icetes,  repeating  their 
discourses  often  in  their  camp,  gave  Mago,  who  had  long 
wanted  a  pretence  to  be  gone,  room  to  suspect  that  he  was 
betrayed  ;  and  though  Icetes  entreated  him  to  stay,  and  re- 
monstrated upon  their  great  superiority  to  the  enemy,  yet  he 
weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  back  to  Africa,  shamefully  and 
unaccountably  suffering  Sicily  to  slip  out  of  his  hands. 

Next  day  Timoleon  drcv/  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle 
before  the  place  ;  but  when  he  and  his  Corinthians  were  told 
that  Mago  was  fled,  and  saw  the  harbour  empty,  they  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  his  cowardice  ;  and  by  way  of  mocke- 
ry, they  caused  proclamation  to  be  irade  about  the  city,  pro- 
mising a  reward  to  any  one  that  could  give  information  where 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  gone  to  hide  itself.  Icetes,  how- 
ever, had  still  the  spirit  to  stand  a  farther  shock,  and  would 
not  let  go  his  hold,  but  vigorously  defended  those  quarters  of 
the  city  which  he  occupied,  and  which  appeared  almost  im- 
pregnable. His  soldiers,  however,  were  overpowered,  and" 
put  to  flight  on  every  side.  Now,  that  the  city  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  suddenly  reduced,  upon  the  flight  of  the  ene- 
my, we  may  justly  impute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  and 
the  ability  of  their  general ;  but  that  not  one  Corinthian 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  fortune  of  'I'inioleon 
claims  entirely  to  herself,  willing,  as  she  seems,  to  main- 
tain a  dispute  with  his  valour,  and  that  those  who  read  his 
story,  may  rather  admire  his  happy  success,  than  the  merit 
of  his  actions*. 
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Timoleon,  thus  master  of  the  citadel,  did  not  proceed  like 
Dion,  or  spure  the  place  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence ; 
but  guarding  against  the  suspicions,  which  first  slandered, 
and  then  destroyed  that  great  man,  he  ordered  the  public 
crier  to  give  notice,  "  That  all  the  Syracusans  who  were  wil- 
ling to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  should  come  with  proper 
implements  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  tyranny.'*  Hereupon 
they  came  one  and  all,  considerini^  that  proclamation  and  that 
day  as  the  surest  commejicement  of  their  liberty ;  and  they 
not  only  demolished  the  citadel,  but  levelled  with  the  ground 
both  the  palaces  and  the  monuments  of  the  tyrants.  Having 
soon  cleared  the  place,  he  built  a  common  hall  there  for  he 
seat  of  judicature,  at  once  to  gratify  the  citizens,  and  to  show 
that  a  popular  government  should  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
tyranny. 

The  city  thus  taken  was  found  comparatively  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  Many  had  been  slain  in  the  wars  and  intestine 
broils,  and  many  more  had  fled  from  the  rage  of  the  tyrants. 
Nay,  so  little  frequented  was  the  market-place  of  Syracuse, 
that  it  produced  grass  enough  for  the  horses  to  pasture  upon, 
and  for  the  grooms  to  repose  themselves  by  them.  The 
other  cities,  except  a  very  few,  were  entire  deserts  full  of 
deer  and  wild  boars,  and  such  as  had  leisure  for  it,  often  hunt- 
ed them  in  the  suburbs  and  about  the  walls ;  whil^  none  of 
those  that  had  possessed  themselves  of  castles  and  strong 
holds,  could  be  persuaded  to  quit  them,  or  come  down  into 
the  city,  for  they  looked  with  hatred  and  horror  upon  the 
tribunals  and  other  seats  of  government,  as  so  many  nurse- 
ries of  tyrants.  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans,  therefore, 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  to  send  them  a  good  number  from 
Greece,  to  people  Syracuse,  because  the  land  must  otherwise 
lie  uncultivated,  and  because  they  expected  a  more  formi- 
dable war  from  x\frica,  being  informed  that  Mago  had  kil- 
led himself,  and  tiiat  the  Carthaginians,  provoked  at  nis  bad 
conduct  in  the  expedition  had  crucified  his  body,  and  were 
collecting  great  forces  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  the  ensuing 
summer. 

These  letters  of  Timoleon's  being  delivered,  the  Syracu- 
san  ambassadors  attended  at  the  same  time,  and  begged  of 
the  Corinthians  to  take  their  city  into  their  proiection,  and  to 
become  founders  of  it  anew.  They  did  not,  however,  hasti- 
ly seize  that  advantage,  o:-  appropriate  the  city  to  themselves 
but  first  sent  to  the  sacrv: d  games,  and  the  other  great  assem- 
>:)lies  of  Greece,  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  theii' 
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herald :  "  That  the  Corinthians  having  abolished  arbitrary 
power  in  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  invited  all  Syra- 
cusans  and  other  Sicilians  to  people  that  city,  where  they 
should  enjoy  their  liberties  and  privileges,  and  have  the  lands 
divided  by  equal  lots  among  them."  Then  they  sent  envoys 
into  Asia  and  the  islands,  where  they  were  told  the  greatest 
part  of  the  exiles  were  dispersed,  to  exhort  them  all  to  come 
to  Corinth,  where  they  should  be  provided  with  vessels,  com- 
manders, and  a  convoy  at  the  expense  of  the  Corinthians,  to 
conduct  them  safe  to  Syracuse.  Their  intentions- thus  pub- 
lished, the  Corinthians  enjoyed  the  jusiest  praise,  and  the 
most  distinguished  glory,  having  delivered  a  Grecian  city 
from  tyrants,  saved  it  from  the  barbarians,  and  restored  the 
citizens  to  their  country.  But  the  persons  who  met  on  this 
occasion  at  Corinth,  not  being  a  sufficient  number,  desired 
that  they  might  take  others  along  with  them  from  Corinth, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece,  as  new  colonists,  by  which  means, 
having  made  up  their  number  full  ten  thousand,  they  sailed 
to  Syracuse.  By  this  time  great  multitudes  from  Italy  and 
Sicily  had  flocked  in  tO  Timoleon,  who  finding  their  number 
amount  to  sixty  thousand,  freely  divided  the  lands  among 
them,  but  sold  the  houses  for  a  thousand  talents.  By  this 
contrivance  he  both  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants to  redeem  their  own,  and  took  occasion  also  to  raise  a 
stock  for  the  community,  who  had  been  so  poor,  and  so  little 
able  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  the  war,  that  they  had  so^d 
the  very  statues,  after  having  formed  a  judicial  process  against 
each,  and  passed  sentence  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  been  so 
•many  criminals.  On  this  occasion  we  are  told,  they  spared 
one  statue,  when  all  the  rest  were  condemned,  namely,  that 
of  Gelon,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  in  honour  of  the  man, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  liimera. 

Syracuse  being  thus  revived,  and  replenished  with  such  a 
number  of  inhabitants  who  flocked  to  it  from  all  quarters, 
Timoleon  was  desirous  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  liberty  on 
the  other  cities  also,  and  to  extirpate  arbitrary  government 
out  of  Sicily.  For  this  purpose,  marching  into  the  territories, 
of  the  petty  tyrants,  he  coiupcUcd  Icctcs  to  quit  the  interests 
of  Carthage,  to  agree  to  demolish  his  castles,  and  to  live 
among  ti;e  Leontines  as  a  private  person.  Leptines  also, 
prince  of  Apoiloiiia  and  several  other  little  towns,  finding 
hiiiiself  in  daliger  of  being  taken,  surrendered,  and  had  his 
life  granted  him,  but  was  sent  to  Corinth  ;  for  Timoleon  look- 
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ed  upon  it  as  a  glorious  thing,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  should 
be  forced  to  live  as  exiles  in  the  city  which  had  colonized  that 
island,  and  should  be  seen  by  the  Greeks  in  such  an  abject 
condition. 

After  this,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  to  settle  the  civil  go- 
vernment, and  to  estabiish  the  most  important  and  necessary 
laws,  along  with  Cephalus  and  Dinarchus,  lawgivers  sent 
from  Corinth.  In  the  meanwhile,  willing  that  the  mercena- 
ries should  reap  some  advantage  from  the  enemy's  country, 
and  be  kept  from  inaction,  he  sent  Dinarchus  and  Demare- 
tns  into  the  Carthaginian  province.  These  drew  several 
cities  from  the  Punic  interest,  and  not  only  lived  in  abun- 
dance themselves,  but  also  raised  money,  from  the  plunder, 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  While  these  matters  were  transac- 
ting, the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybseum,  \yith  seventy 
thousand  land  forces,  two  hundred  galleys,  and  a  thousand 
other  vessels,  which  carried  machines  of  v/ar,  chariots,  vast 
quantities  of  provisions,  and  all  other  stores,  as  if  they  were 
now  determined  not  to  carry  on  the  war  by  piecemeal,  but  to 
drive  the  Greeks  entirely  out  of  Sicily.  When  the  Cartha- 
ginians therefore  found  that  their  Sicilian  territories  were 
laid  waste,  they  mcirched,  under  the  comruand  of  Asdrubal 
and  Hamilcar,  in  great  fury  against  the  Corinthians. 

Information  of  this  being  brought  directly  to  Syracuse,  the 
inhabitants  were  struck  with  such  terror  by  that  prodigious- 
armament,  that  scarce  three  thousand,  out  of  ten  times  that 
number,  took  up  arms  and  ventured  to  follow  Timoleon.  The 
mercenaries  were  in  number  four  thousand,  and  of  them  about 
a  thousand  gave  way  to  their  fears,  when  upon  their  march, 
and  turned  back,  crying  out,  "  That  Timoleon  must  be  mad 
or  in  his  dotage,  to  go  against  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  with  only  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  and 
to  draw  his  handful  of  men,  too,  eight  day's  march  from  Sy- 
racuse ;  by  which  means  there  could  be  no  refuge  for  those 
that  fled,  nor  burial  for  those  that  fell  in  battle." 

Timoleon  considered  it  as  an  advantage,  that  these  cow- 
ards  discovered  themselves    before   the   engagement;    and 
having   encouraged   the   rest,   he  led    them    hastily  to   the- 
banks  of  the  Crimesus,  where  the  Carthaginians  were  drawn, 
together. 

The  summer  was  now  begun,  and  the  end  of  the  month 
Thargelion  brought  on  the  solstice  ;  the  river  then  sending 
up  a  thick  mist,  the  field  was  covered  with  it  at  first,  so  that 
nothing  in  the  enemy's  camp  was   discernible,  only  an  arti- 
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dilate  and  confused  noise  which  reached  the  summit  of  the 
l^jll,  showed  lluit  a  great  army  lay  at  some  distance.  But 
when  the  Corinthians  hivd  reached  the  top,  and  hiid  down 
their  shields  to  take  hrcath,  the  sun  had  raised  the  vapours 
higher,  so  that  the  fog  being  collected  upon  the  summits,  co- 
veVcd  tliem  only,  while  the  places  below  were  all  visible.  The 
river  Criniesus  appeared  clearly,  and  the  enen>y  were  seen 
crossing  it,  first  with  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  for- 
midably provided  for  the  combat,  behind  which  there  march- 
ed ten  thousand  men  with  white  bucklers.  These  they  con- 
jectured to  be  Carthaginians  by  the  brightness  of  their  ar- 
mour, and  the  slowness  and  good  order  in  which  they  mov- 
ed. They  were  followed  by  the  troo^^s  of  other  nations,  who 
advanced  in  a  confused  and  tumultuoi^s  manner. 

Timoleon,  observing  that  the  river  put  it  in  his  power  to 
engage  with  what  number  of  the  enemy  he  pleased,  bade  his 
men  take  notice  how  the  main  body  was  divided  by  the  stream., 
part  having  already  got  over,  and  part  preparing  to  pass  it, 
and  ordered  Demaretus  with  the  cavalry  to  attiick  the  Car- 
thaginians and  putthevii  in  confusion,  before  they Tictd time  to 
arrange  them.selves  in  order  of  battle.  Then  he  himself  de- 
scending into  the  plain  with  the  infantry,  formed  the  wing  out 
of  other  Sicilians,  inierm.ingling  a  few  strangers  with  them  ; 
but  the  natives  of  Syracuse  and  the  most  Marlike  of  the  n-ier- 
ccnaries  he  placed  about  liimself  in  the  centre,  and  stopped  a 
while  to  see  the  success  of  the  horse.  When  he  saw  that 
they  could  not  come  up  to  grapple  with  the  Carthaginians,  by 
reason  of  the  chariots  that  ran  to  and  fro  before  their  army, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  often  to  wheel  about,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  having  their  ranks  broken,  and  then  to  rally  again 
and  return  to  the  charge,  son^etimes  here  and  sometimes 
there,  he  took  his  buckler,  and  called  to  the  foot  to  follow 
him,  and  be  of  good  courage,  with  an  accent  that  seemed 
more  than  human,  so  much  was  it  above  his  usual  pitch.  His 
troops  answ^crii^.g  hiiu  with  a  loud  shout,  and  pressing  him  to 
lead  ti;cm  on  without  delay,  he  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to 
ffct  beyond  tlie  line  of  chariots,  and  to  tdkc  the  enemy  in 
flank,  while  himself  thickening  his  first  lanks,  so  as  to  join 
buckler  to  buckler,  and  causing  the  trumpet  to  sound,  bore 
down  upon  the  Carihaginiaiis.  They  sustained  the  fir.'=t  shock 
with  great  Jipirit :  for  being  fortified  with  breast-piatcsoi  iron 
and  helmets  of  brass,  and  covering  themselves  with  large 
shields,  they  could  easily  repel  the  spears  and  javelins.  But 
when  thf5  business  came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword,  where 
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art  is  no  less  requisite  tluvn  strens^th,  all  on  a  sudden  there 
broke  out  dreadful  thunders  from  the  mountains,  mingled 
with  long  trails  of  lighthing  ;  after  which  the  black  clouds, 
dcscendin;^  from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  fell  upon  the  two  ar- 
mies in  a  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  hail.  The  tempest  was  on 
the  backs  of  the  Greeks,  but  beat  upon  the  faces  of  the  bar- 
bdrians,  and  almost  blinded  them  with  tlic  stormy  showers  and 
the  fire  continually  stre  iminr.!^  from  the  clouds. 

These  things  very  much  distressed  the  barbarians,  particu- 
larly such  of  them  as  were  not  veterans.  The  greatest  in- 
convenience seems  to  have  been  the  roaring  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  clattering  of  the  rain  and  hail  upon  their  arms,  which 
hindered  them  from  hearing  the  orders  of  their  officers.  Be- 
sides, the  Carthaginians  not  being  light,  but  heavy  armed,  as 
I  said,  the  dirt  was  troublesome  to  them  ;  and,  as  the  bosoms 
of  their  tunics  were  filled  with  v/ater,  they  vv^-ere  very  unwiel- 
dy in  the  combat,  so  that  the  Greeks  could  overturn  them  with 
ease,  and  when  they  were  down,  it  was  impossible  foi'  them, 
encumbered  as  they  were  with  arms,  to  get  up  out  of  the 
mire.  For  the  river  Crimesus,  swoln  partly  by  the  rains,  and 
partly  having  its  course  stopped  by  the  vast  numibers  that 
crossed  it,  had  overHov/ed  its  banks.  The  adjacent  field, 
having  many  cavities  and  low  places  in  it,  was  filled  with  wa- 
ter vv'hich  settled  there,  and  the  Carthaginians  falling  into 
them,  could  not  disengage  themselves  without  extreme  diili- 
culty.  In  short,  the  storm  continuing  to  beat  upon  tliem 
w^ith  great  violence,  and  the  Greeks  having  cut  to  pieces  four 
hundred  men  who  composed  their  first  ranks,  their  whole  bo- 
dy was  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  were  overtaken  in  the 
field,  and  put  to  the  sword ;  many  took  to  the  river,  and,  sos- 
tling  with  those  that  vrere  yet  passing  it,  were  carried  down 
and  drowned.  The  major  part,  who  endeavovrcd  to  gain  the 
lulls,  were  stopped  by  I'ne  light-armed  soldiers,  and  slain. 
Among  the  ten  tliousand  tiiat  were  killed,  it  is  said  there 
were  three  thousand  natives  of  Cartha;^e — a  lieavy  loss  to  that 
city;  for  none  of  its  citizens  were  superior  to  these,  either  in 
birth,  fortvme,  or  character,  nor  have  we  any  account  that  so 
many  Carthaginians  ever  fell  before  in  one  battle.  As  th.cv 
mostly  made  use  of  Lybians,  Spaniards,  and  Numidians,  in 
their  wars,  if  they  lost  a  victory,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  of  strangers. 

The  Greeks  discovered  by  the  spoils  the  quality  of  th.e 
killed.  Those  that  stripped  the  dead,  set  no  wd'ue  upon 
brass  or  iron,  such  was  the  abundance  of  sUve;-  and  gold  :  foT 
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ihey  passed  the  river,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  tiie 
can^p  and  baggage.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  clandestine- 
ly sold  by  the  p,oldiers,  but  five  thousand  were  delivered  in 
upon  the  public  account,  and  two  hundred  chariots  also  were 
taken.  The  tent  of  Timoleon  afrbrded  the  most  beautiful  and 
mc.gnificent  spectacle.  In  it  were  piled  all  manner  of  spoils, 
umong-  which  a  thousand  breast-plates  of  exciuisiie  workman- 
ship, and  ten  thousand  bucklers,  were  exposed  to  view.  As 
there  was  but  a  small  number  to  collect  the  spoils  of  such  a 
multitude,  and  they  found  such  immense  riches,  it  was  the 
third  day  after  the  battle  before  they  could  erect  the  trophy. 
"With  the  first  news  of  victory,  Ticioleon  sent  to  Corinth  the 
handsomest  of  the  arnis  he  had  taken,  desirous  that  the  world 
might  admire  and  emulate  his  native  city,  when  they  saw  the 
fairest  temples  adorned,  not  with  Grecian  spoils,  nor  with  the 
ur-pleasing  monuments  of  kindred  blood  and  domestic  ruin, 
but  v.'ith  the  spoils  of  barbarians,  which  bore  this  honourable 
inscription,  declaring  the  justice  as  well  as  valour  of  the  con- 
querors, "  Tlu^t  the  people  of  Corinth,  and  Timoleon  their 
general,  huving  delivered  the  Greeks  'v\ho  dwelt  in  Sicily 
iVom  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  made  this  offering  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  the  gods." 

After  this,  Timoleon  left  the  mercenaries  to  lay  waste  the 
Carthaginian  province,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  By  an 
edict  published  there,  he  banished  from  Sicily  the  thousand 
hired  soldiers  who  deserted  him  before  the  battle,  and  oblig- 
ed them  to  quit  Syracuse  before  the  sun  set.  These  wretches 
])assed  over  into  Italy,  where  they  were  treacherously  slain 
by  the  Brutians.  Such  was  the  vengeance  which  Heaven 
tyok  of  their  perfidiousness. 

Afterwards,  when  Timoleon  was  laying  siege  to  Calauria, 
Icetes  took  the  opportunity  to  make  an  inroad  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Syracuse,  where  he  met  with  considerable  booty ; 
and  having  made  great  havock,  he  marched  back  by  Calauria 
itself,  in  contempt  of  Timoleon  and  the  slender  force  he  had 
with  him.  Timoleon  suffered  him  to  pass,  and  then  followed 
him  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot.  When  Icetes  saw 
he  was  pursued,  he  crossed  the  Damyrias,  and  stood  in  a  pos- 
ture to  receive  the  enemy  on  the  other  side.  ^Vhat  embol- 
dened him  to  do  this,  was  the  diflliculty  of  the  passage,  and 
tlie  steepness  of  the  banks  on  both  sides.  A  strange  dispute 
of  jealousy  and  honour,  \\hich  arose  among  the  officers  of 
Timoleon,  awhile  delayed  the  combat :  for  there  was  not  one 
hat  w^s  willing  to  go  after  another,  but  every  man  wanted 
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to  he  foremost  in  the  attack  ;  so  that  their  fording  was  likety 
to  be  very  tumultuous  and  disorderly  by  their  jostling  each 
other,  and  pressing  to  get  before.  To  remedy  this,  Timo- 
leon  ordered  them  to  decide  the  matter  by  lot,  and  that  each 
for  this  purpose,  should  give  him  his  ring.  He  took  the 
rings  and  shook  them  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  the  first 
that  came  up,  happening  to  have  a  trophy  for  the  seal,  the 
young  officers  received  it  with  joy,  and  crying  out,  that  they 
would  not  wait  for  any  other  lot,  made  their  way  as  fast  as 
possible  through  the  river,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who,  un- 
able to  sustain  the  shock,  soon  took  to  flight,  throv.'ing  away 
their  arms,  and  leaving  a  thousand  of  their  men  dead  upon 
the  spot. 

A  few  days  ?ater  this,  Timoleon  marched  into  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Leontines,  where  he  took  Icetes  alive,  and  his  son 
Eupolemus,  andEuthymus  his  general  of  horse,  were  brought 
to  him  bound  by  the  soldiers.  Icetes  and  his  son  were  capi- 
tally punished,  as  tyrants  and  traitors  to  their  country.  Nor 
did  Euthymus  find  mercy,  though  remarkably  brave  and  bold 
in  action,  because  he  was  accused  of  a  severe  sarcasm  against 
the  Corinthiaiis.  He  had  said,  it  seems,  in  a  speech  he  made 
to  the  Leontines,  upon  the  Corinthians  taking  the  field, 
"  That  it  was  no  formidable  matter,  if  the  Corinthian  dames 
were  gone  out  to  take  the  air."  Thus  the  generality  of  men 
are  more  apt  to  resent  a  contemptuous  word  than  an  unjust 
action,  and  can  bear  any  ether  mjury  better  than  disgrace. 
Every  liostile  deed  is  imputed  to  the  necessity  of  war,butsa- 
tirical  and  censv^rious  expressions  are  considered  as  the  ef- 
fects of  hatred  or  malignity. 

When  Timoleon  was  returned,  the  Syracusans  brought 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Icetes  to  a  public  trial,  who,  being 
tliej*e  condemned  to  die,  were  executed  accordingly.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  Timoleon's  con- 
duct ;  for,  if  he  had  interposed,  the  women  would  not  have 
•suffered.  But  he  appears  to  have  connived  at  it,  and  given 
them  up  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  who  were  willing 
to  make  some  satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion,  who  expelled 
Dionysius.  For  Icetes  was  the  man  who  threw  Ai'ete  the 
wife  of  Dion,  his  sister  Aristomache^and  his  son  who  was  yet 
a  child,  alive  into  the  sea. 

Timoleon  then  marched  to  Catana  against  Mamercus;  who 
waited  tor  him  in  order  of  battle  upon^the  banks  of  the  Abo- 
lus.  Ma-' ;ercus  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  oss 
of  above  two  thousand  mtn,  no  small  part  of  which  consistetl: 
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of  the  Punic  succours  sent  by  Gisco.  Hereupon,  the  Car- 
thaginians desired  him  to  grant  them  peace,  which  he  did  on 
the  following  conditions  :  "  That  they  should  hold  only  the 
lands  within  the  Lycus  ;  that  they  should  permit  all  who  de- 
sired it,  to  remove  out  of  their  province  ;  Avith  their  families 
and  goods,  and  to  settle  at  Syracuse;  and  that  they  should 
renounce  all  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  tyrants." — Ma- 
mercus,  reduced  by  his  treaty  to  despair,  set  sail  for  Italy, 
with  an  intent  to  bring  the  Luscanians  against  Timoleon  and 
the  Syracusans.  But  instead  of  that,  the  crews  tacking 
about  with  the  galleys,  and  returning  to  Sicily,  delivered  up 
Catana  to  Timoleon  ;  which  obliged  Mamercus  to  take  re- 
fuge at  Messena,  with  Hippo,  prince  of  that  city.  Timole- 
on coiling  upon  them,  and  investing  the  place  both  by  sea 
and  land,  Hippo  got  on  board  a  ship,  and  attempted  to  make 
his  escape,  but  was  taken  by  the  Messenians  themselves,  who 
exposed  him  in  the  theatre;  and  calling  their  children  out  of 
the'.schools,  as  to  the  finest  spectacle  in  the  world,  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  tyrant,  they  first  scourged  him,  and  then  put 
him  to  death. 

Upon  this,  Mamercus  surrendered  himself  to  Timoleon, 
agreeing  to  take  his  trial  at  Syracuse,  on  condition  that  Ti- 
moleon himself  would  not  be  his  accuser.  Being  conducted 
to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before  the  people,  he  attempted  to 
pronounce  an  oration  which  he  had  composed  long  before  for 
such  an  occasion  ;  but  being  received  with  noise  and  clamour, 
he  perceived  that  the  assembly  were  determined  to  show 
him  no  favour.  He,  therefore,  threw  off  his  upper  garment, 
ran  through  the  theatre,  and  dashed  his  head  violently  against 
one  of  the  steps,  with  a  design  to  kill  himself,  but  did  not 
succeed  according  to  his  wish  ;  for  he  was  taken  up  alive,  and 
suffered  the  punishment  of  thieves  and  robbers. 

In  this  manner  did  Timoleon  extirpate  tyranny,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  wars.  He  found  the  whole  island  turned  al- 
most wild  and  savage,  so  that  its  very  inhabitants  could  hard- 
ly endure  it,  and  yet  he  so  civilized  it  agauj,  arid  rendered  it 
so  desirable,  that  strangers  come  to  settle  in  the  country, 
from  which  its  own  people  had  lately  fled;  the  great  cities 
of  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  which,  after  the  All).ejuan  war,  had 
been  sacked  and  left  desolate  by  the  Cartl^gillians,  were 
now  peopled  again  ;  the  former  by  Megellus  and  Peri^tus 
from  Elea,  and  the  latter  by  Gorgus  fron\  the  isle  of  Ceos, 
wiio  also  collected  and  brought  v/ith  him  some  of  the  old  ci- 
tizens.    Timoleon  not  only  assured  them  of  his  protection, 
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and  of  peaceful  days  to  settle  in,  after  the  tempests  of  such 
a  war,  but  cordially  entered  .into  their  necessities,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  every  thing,  so  that  he  was  even  beloved 
by  them  as  if  he  had  been  their  founder.  Nay,  to  that  de- 
cree did  he  enjoy  the  affections  of  the  Sicilians  in  general, 
that  no  war  seemed  concluded,  no  laws  enacted,  no  lands  di- 
vided, no  political  regulations  made,  in  a  proper  manner,  ex- 
cept it  was  revised  and  touched  by  him:  he  was  the  master- 
builder  who  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  bestowed  upon 
it  a  happy  elegance  and  perfection.  Though  at  that  time 
Greece  boasted  a  number  of  great  men,  whose  achievements 
were  highly  distinguished,  Timotheus  (for  instance),  Agesi- 
laus,  Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondas,  the  last  of  whom  Timole- 
on  principally  vied  with,  in  the  course  of  glory,  yet  we  may 
discern  in  their  actions  a  certain  labour  and  straining,  which 
diminishes  their  lustre,  and  some  of  them  have  afforded  room 
for  censure,  and  been  followed  with  repentance  ;  whereas 
there  is  not  one  action  of  Timoleon  (if  we  except  the  extre- 
mities he  proceeded  to  in  the  case  of  his  brother)  to  which 
we  may  not,  with  Timaeus,  apply  that  passage  of  Sophocles — 


-"What  Venus,  or  what  Lr,ve, 


Plac'd  the  fair  parts  in  this  harmonious  Avhole  ? 

For  as  the  poetry  of  Antimachus  and  the  portraits  of  Diony- 
sius,  both  of  them  Colophonians,  v.'ith  ail  the  nerves  and 
strength  with  which  they  abound^  appear  to  be  too  much  la- 
boured, and  smell  too  n  uch  of  the  lamp,  whereas  the  paint- 
ings of  Nicomachus  and  the  verses  of  riomer,  beside  their  other, 
excellencies,  seem  to  have  been  struck  off  with  readiness  and 
ease  ;  so,  if  we  compare  the  exploits  of  Epaminondas  and  Ao-e- 
silaus,  performed  with  infinite  pains  and  difnculty,  with  those 
of  Timcleon,  which,  glorious  as  they  were,  had  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  and  ease  in  them,  when  we  consider  the  case  well, 
we  shall  conclude  the  latter,  not  to  have  been  the  Avork  of  for- 
tune indeed,  but  the  effects  of  fortunate  virtue. 

He  himself,  it  is  true,  ascribed  all  his  successes  to  fortune. 
For  when  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Corinth,  or  addressed 
the  Syracusans,  he  often  said,  he  was  highly  indebted  to  that 
goddess,  when  she  was  resolved  to  save  Sicily,  for  doint^  it 
under  his  name.  In  his  house  he  built  a  chapel,  and  offered 
sacriticesto  Chance^  and  dedicated  the  house  itself  to  Fortune  ; 
for  the  Syracusans  had  given  him  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  city,  as  a  reward  of  his  services,  and  provided  him,  be- 
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sides,  a  very  elegant  and  agreeable  retreat  in  the  country. 
In  the  country  it  was  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  with 
his  wife  and  children^  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth  : 
for  he  never  returned  home  ;  he  took  no  part  in  the  troubles 
of  Greece,  nor  exposed  himself  to  public  envy,  the  rock 
which  great  generals  commonly  split  upon  in  their  insatiable 
pursuits  of  honour  and  power,  but  he  remained  in  Sicily,  en- 
joying the  blessings  he  had  established:  and  of  which  the 
greatest  of  all  was  to  see  so  many  cities  and  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people  happy  through  his  means. 

But  since  according  to  the  comparison  of  Simonides,  eve- 
ry republic  must  have  some  impudent  slanderer,  just  as  eve- 
ry lark  must  have  a  crest  on  its  head,  so  it  was  at  Syracuse  ; 
for  Timoleon  w^as  attacked  by  two  demagogues,  Laphystius 
and  Demaenetus.  The  first  of  these  having  demanded  of  him 
sureties  that  he  w-ould  answer  to  an  indictment  which  was  to 
be  brought  against  him,  the  people  beginn  to  rise,  declaring 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed.  But  Timoleon  filled 
the  tumult,  by  representing,  "  That  he  had  voluntarily  un- 
dergone so  many  labours  and  dangers,  on  purpose  that  tbx 
meanest  Syracusan  might  have  recourse,  when  he  pleased, 
to  the  laws."  And  when  Demsenettis,  in  full  assembly,  al- 
leged many  articles  against  his  behaviour  in  command,  he 
did  not  vouchsafe  him  any  answer;  he  only  said,  "  He 
could  not  sufficiently  express  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for 
granting  his  request,  in  pern  itting;  him  to  see  all  the  Syra- 
cusans  enjoy  the  liberty  of  saying  what  they  thought  fit.'* 

Having  then  confessedly  performed  greater  things  than  any 
Grecian  of  his  time,  and  been  the  only  man  who  realized 
those  glorious  achievements,  to  which  the  orators  of  Greece 
were  constantly  exhorting  their  countrymen  in  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  states,  fortune  happily  placed  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  calamities  in  which  the  mother-country  was 
involved,  and  kept  his  hands  unstained  with  its  blood.  He 
made  his  courage  iind  appear  in  his  dealings  with  the  fo- 
reigners and  with  tyraiUs,  as  well  as  his  justice  and  mo- 
deration wherever  the  Greeks  or  their  friends  were  con- 
cerned. Very  few  of  his  trophies  cost  his  fellow-citizens 
a  tear,  or  put  any  of  them  in  mourning  ;  and  yet,  in  less 
than  eiglit  years,  he  delivered  Sicily  fro:  its  intestine  mi- 
series and  distempers,  and  restored  it  to  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. 

After  so  much  pi  osperity»  wl^en  he  was  well  advanced  in 
yifears,  his  eyes  began  lo  fail  him,  and  the  deicct  increased  ^ 
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(ast,  that  he  entirely  lost  his  sight.  Not  that  he  had  done 
any  thing  to  occasion  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  imputed  to  the  ca- 
price of  fortune,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  fami- 
ly weakness  and  disorder,  which  operated  together  with  the 
course  of  time.  For  several  of  his  relations  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  same  manner,  having  it  gradually  im- 
paired by  years.  Athanis  tells  us,  that  during  the  war  with 
Hippo  andMamercus,  and  while  he  lay  before  jMilla?,  a  white 
speck  appeared  on  his  eye,  which  was  a  plain  indication  that 
blindness  was  coming  on.  Hov/ever,  this  did  not  hinder  him 
from  continuing  the  siege,  and  prosecuting  the  war,  until  he 
got  the  tyrants  in  his  power.  But  wh,en  he  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, he  laid  down  the  command  immediately,  and  excused 
himself  to  the  people  from  any  farther  service,  as  he  had 
brought  their  affairs  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  v/ith- 
out  repining  ;  but  it  was  really  admirable  to  observe  the  ho- 
nour and  respect  which  the  Syracusans  paid  him  when  blind. 
They  not  only  visited  him  consta.ntly  themselves,  but  brought 
all  strangers  who  spent  some  time  amongst  them,  to  his 
house  in  town,  or  to  that  in  the  country,  that  they  too  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse  ;  and  it' 
.was  their  joy  and  their  pride  that  he  choce  to  spend  his  days 
with  them,  and  despised  the  splendid  reception  which  Greece 
was  prepared  to  give  him.  Among  the  many  votes  that  were 
passed,  and  things  that  were  done  in  honour  of  him,  one  of 
the  most  striking  was  the  decree  of  the  people  of  Syracuse, 
"  That  whenever  they  should  be  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation, 
they  would  employ  a  Corinthian  general." — Their  method  of 
proceeding,  too,  in  their  assemblies,  did  honour  to  Timioleon; 
for  they  decided  smaller  matters  by  themselves,  but  consult- 
ed him  in  the  more  difficult  and  important  cases.  On  these 
occasions  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  through  the  market- 
place to  the  theatre ;  and  when  he  was  carried  in,  the  peo- 
ple saluted  him  with  one  voice  as  he  sat.  He  returned  the 
civility,  and  having  paused  a  while,  to  give  time  for  their  ac- 
clamations, took  cognizance  of  the  affair  and  delivered  his 
opinion.  The  assembly  gave  their  sanction  to  it,  and  then 
his  servants  carried  the  litter  back  through  the  theatre; 
and  the  people  having  waited  on  him  out  with  loud  ap- 
plauses, despatched  the  rest  of  the  public  business  without 
him. 

With  so   much   respect  and  kindness   was  the  old  a,^e  of 
Timokon  cherished,  as  that  of  a  common  Either  !   ancl  at 
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last  he  died  of  a  slight  iHness  co-operating  with  length  of 
years.  Some  time  being  given  the  Syracusans  to  prepare  for 
his  funeral,  and  for  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  and  stran- 
gers to  assemble,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  great  magni- 
ficence. The  bier,  sumptuously  adorned,  was  carried  by 
young  men  selected  by  the  people,  over  the  ground  where 
the  palace  and  castle  of  the  tyrants  stood,  before  they  were 
demolished.  It  was  followed  by  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  in  the  most  pompous  solemnity,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  clothed  in  white.  The  lairentaiionsand  tears, min- 
gled with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  showed  that  the  ho- 
nour now  paid  him  w^as  not  a  matter  of  course,  or  compli- 
ance with  a  duty  enjoined,  but  the  testimony  of  real  sorrow 
and  sincere  affection.  At  last,  the  bier  being  placed  upon 
the  funeral-pile,  Demetrius,  who  had  the  loudest  voice  of  all 
their  heralds,  was  directed  to  make  proclamation  as  follows : 
^'  The  people  of  Syracuse  inter  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  the 
sen  of  Timodemus,  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  mina  :  they 
honour  him,  moreover,  through  all  time  with  annual  games, 
to  be  celebrated  with  performances  in  music,  horse-racing 
and  wrestling :  as  the  man  who  destroyed  tyrants,  subdued 
barbarians,  repeopled  great  cities  which  lay  desolate,  and  res- 
tored to  the  Sicilians  their  laws  and  privileges." 

The  body  was  interred,  and  a  monument  erected  for  him 
in  the  market-place  ,  which  they  afterwards  surrounded  with 
porticoes  and  other  buildings  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and 
then  made  it  a  place  of  exercise  for  their  youth,  under  the 
name  of  TijnoleonteuJn.  They  continued  to  make  use  of  the 
form  of  government  and  the  laws  that  he  established,  and 
this  ensured  their  happiness  for  a  long  course  of  years. 


ARISTIDES. 

I'lourinhed  460   Years  before  Christ. 

ARISTIDES,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  of  the  tribe 
©f  Antiochis,  and  the  ward  of  Alopece.  Of  his  estate  we 
have  different  accounts.  Some  say,  he  was  always  very  poor, 
and  that  he  left  two  daughters  behind  him,  who  remained  a 
long  time  unmarried,  on  account  of  their  poverty.     But  Dc-- 
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iiietrius  the  Phalerian  contradicts  this  general  opinion  in  his 
Socrates^  and  says  there  was  a  farm  at  Phalera  which  went  by 
the  name  of  Aristides,  and  that  there  he  was  buried.  But 
it  is  plain  that  Demetrius  laboured  to  take  the  imputation 
of  poverty,  as  if  it  were  some  great  evil,  not  only  from 
Aristides,  but  from  Socrates,  who,  he  says,  besides  a  house 
of  his  own,  had  seventy  minse  at  interest  in  the  hands  of 
Crito. 

Aristides  had  a  particular  friendship  for  Clisthenes,  who 
settled  the  popular  government  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrants  ;  yet  he  had,  at  the  saaie  time,  the  greatest 
veneration  for  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedxmonian,  vrhom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  excellent  of  lawgivers  :  and  this  led  him 
to  be  a  favourer  of  aristocracy,  in  which  he  was  always  op- 
posed by  Themistocles,  who  listed  in  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons. Some,  indeed,  say,  that  being  brought  up  together 
from  their  infancy,  when  boys,  they  were  all  at  variance,  not 
only  in  serious  matters,  but  in  their  very  sports  and  diver- 
sions, and  their  tempers  were  discovered  from  the  first  by 
that  opposition.  The  one  was  insinuating,  daring,  and  artful, 
variable,  and  at  the  same  time  impetuous  in  his  pursuits  ;  the 
other  was  solid  and  steady,  inflexibly  just,  incapable  of  using 
any  falsehood,  flattery  or  deceit,  even  at  play. 

Themistocles,  who  was  an  agreeable  companion,  gained 
many  friends,  and  becaine  respectable  in  the  strength  of  his 
popularity.  Thus,  when  he  was  told  that  he  would  govern 
the  Athenians  extremely  well,  if  he  would  but  do  it  without 
respect  of  persons,  he  said,  "  May  I  never  sit  on  a  tribunal 
where  my  friends  shall  not  find  more  favour  from  me  than 
strangers  1" 

Aristides,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  method  of  his  own  in 
conducting  the  adrninistruiion.  For  he  would  neither  con- 
sent to  any  injustice  to  oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  disoblio-e 
them  by  denying  all  they  asked ;  and  as  he  saw  that  many, 
depending  on  their  interest  and  friends,  were  tempted  to  do 
unwarrantable  thhigs,  he  riever  endeavoured  after  that  sup- 
port, but  declared,  thut  a  good  chizen  should  place  his 
Mdioie  strength  and  security  in  advising  and  doing  what  is 
just  and  right. 

In  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the  government,  his 
firmness  was  wonderful.  Neither  elated  with  hontjurs,  nor 
discomposed  with  ill  success,  he  vent  on  in  a  u-oderate  and 
steady  manner,  persuaded  that  his  country  had  a  claim  to  Jiis 
services,    without  the   reward   either  of    honour   or   profit. 
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Hence  it  was,  that  when  those  verses  of  iEschylus  CQnceijn- 
ing  Amphiaraus  were  repeated  on  the  stage, 

To  be,  and  not  to  seem,  is  this  man's  maxim  ; 
His  mind  reposes  on  its  proper  wisdom. 
And  wants  no  other  praise 

The  eyes  of  the  people  in  general  were  fixed  on  Aristides, 
as  the  man  to  to  whom  this  great  encomium  was  most  ap- 
plicable. Indeed,  he  was  capable  of  resisting  the  sugges- 
tions, not  only  of  favour  and  affection,  but  of  resentment  and 
enmity  wherever  justice  was  concerned.  For,  it  is  said,  that 
when  he  was  carrying  on  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
after  he  had  brouglit  his  charge,  the  judges  were  going  to 
pass  sentence,  without  hearing  the  person  accused,  he  rose 
up  to  his  assistance,  entreating  that  he  might  be  heard,  and 
have  the  privilege  which  the  laws  allowed.  Another  time 
when  he  himself  sat  judge  between  two  private  persons,  and 
one  of  them  observed,  "  that  his  adversary  had  done  many  in- 
juries to  Aristides:" — "  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  he,  "  but 
what  injury  he  has  done  to  thee  ;  for  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 
ing, not  my  own." 

When  appointed  public  treasurer,  he  made  it  appear,  that 
not  only  those  of  his  time,  but  the  officers  that  preceded  him, 
had  applied  a  great  deal  of  the  public  money  to  their  own  use, 
and  particularly  Themistocles. 

For  this  reason,  when  Aristides  gave  in  his  accounts,  The- 
mistocles raised  a  strong  party  against  him,  accused  him  of 
misapplying  the  public  money,  and  got  him  condemned.  But 
the  principal  and  most  respectable  of  the  citizens,  incensed 
at  this  treatmeiu  of  Aristides,  interposed,  and  prevailed,  not 
only  that  he  might  be  excused  the  fine,  but  chosen  again 
chief  treasurer.  He  now  pretended  that  his  former  procee- 
dings were  too  strict,  and  carrying  a  gentler  hand  over  those 
that  acted  under  him,  suffered  them  to  pilfer  the  public  tno- 
ney,  without  seeming  to  find  them  out,  or  reckoning  strtctly 
with  them :  so  that,  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  their  country, 
they  lavished  their  praises  on  Aristides,  and  heartily  espou*- 
sing  his  cause,  begged  of  the  people  to  continue  him  in  the 
same  office.  But  when  the  Athenians  were  going  to  con- 
firm it  to  him  by  their  suffrages,  he  gave  tlicm  this  severe 
rebuke :  "  While  I  managed  your  finances  with  all  the  fide- 
lily  of  an  honest  njun,  I  was  loaded  with  calumnies  ;  and  now 
wlien  I  suffer  them  to  be  a  prey  to  public  robbers,  I  am  be- 
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come  a  mighty  good  citizen  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  am  more 
ashamed  of  the  present  honour,  than  I  was  of  the  former  dis- 
grace, and  it  is  with  indignation  and  concern,  tliat  I  see  you 
esteem  it  more  meritorious  to  oblige  ill  men,  than  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  public  revenue."  By  thus  speaking  and 
discovering  tlieir  frauds,  he  silenced  those  that  recommend- 
ed him  witli  so  much  noise  and  bustle,  but  at  the  same  time 
received  the  truest  and  most  valuable  praise  from  the  wor- 
thiest of  the  citizens. 

About  this  time  Datis,  who  was  sent  by  Darius,  under  pre- 
tence of  chastising  the  Athenians  for  burning  Sardis,  but  in 
reality  to  subdue  all  Greece,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Mara- 
thon, and  began  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  country.  Among 
the  generals  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  the  management 
of  this  w^ar,  Miltiades  w-as  first  in  dignity,  and  the  next  to  him 
in  reputation  and  authority  was  Aristides.  In  a  council  of 
war  that  was  then  held,  Miltiades  voted  for  giving  the  enemy 
battle,  and  Aristides,  seconding  him,  added  no  little  weight 
to.  his  scale.  The  generals  commanded  by  turns,  each  his 
day;  but  wdien  it  came  to  Aristides's  turn,  he  g-ave  up  his 
right  to  Miltiades,  thus  showing  iiis  colleagues,  that  it  was  no 
disgrace  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  v/ise,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  answered  several  honourable  and  salutary 
purposes.  By  this  means  he  laid  the  spirit  of  contention,  and 
bringing  them  to  agree  in,  and  follow  the  best  opinion,  he 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Miltiades,  who  now  had  the  ab- 
solute and  undivided  command  ;  the  other  generals  no  long- 
er insisting  on  their  days,  but  entirely  submitting  to  his  or- 
ders. 

In  this  battle,  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian  army  was 
pressed  the  hardest,  because  there  for  a  long-time  the  Per- 
sians made  their  greatest  efi'orts  against  the  tribes  Leontiri 
and  Antiochis  ;  and  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  who  be- 
longed to  those  tribes,  exerting  themselves  at  the  head  of 
them,  with  all  the  .spirit  of  emulation,  behuved  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  the  enemy  v/ere  put  to  iiight,  and  driven  back 
to  their  ships.  But  the  Greeks  perceiving  that  the  barba» 
rians,  instead  of  sailing  to  the  isles,  to  return  to  Asia,  were 
driven  by  the  wind  and  currents  towards  Attica,  and  fearing"^ 
that  Athens,  unprovided  for  its  defence,  might  become  an 
easy  prey  to  them^,  marched  home  with  nine  tribes,  and  used 
such  expedition,  that  they  reached  the  city  in  one  day. 

Aristides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  ov/n  tribe,  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  the  spoils;   and  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
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public  opinion  :  for  though  there  was  much  gold  and  silver 
scattered  about,  and  rich  garments  and  other  booty  in  abun- 
dance were  found  in  the  tents  and  ships  which  they  had  ta- 
ken, he  neither  had  an  inclination  to  touch  anything  himself, 
nor  permitted  others  to  do  it. 

The  year  following,  Aristides  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  arr/iC/;7,  which  gave  his  ilame  to  that  year  ;  though,  accor- 
ding to  Demetrius  the  Phalcrcan,  he  was  not  archon  till  after 
the  battle  of  Plati-ea,  a  little  before  his  death. 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  the  people  were  most  struck 
with  his  justice,  because  the  public  utility  was  the  most  pro- 
moted by  it.  Thus  he,  though  a  poor  man  and  a  commoner, 
gained  the  royal  and  divine  title  of  the  Just^  which  kings  and 
tyrants  have  never  l)een  fond  of.  It  has  been  their  ambition 
to  be  styled  Takers  of  cities;  Thunderbolts;  Cuiqucrors. 
Nay,  some  have  chosen  to  be  called  Eagles  and  Vultures,  pre- 
ferring the  fame  of  power  to  that  of  virtue.  The  Deity  him- 
self, to  whom  they  want  to  be  compared,  is  distinguished  by 
three  things,  immortality,  power  and  virtue ;  and  of  these, 
virtue  is  most  excellent  and  divine.  They  desire  only  the  two 
first  properties  of  the  Deity;  immortality,  which  our  nature 
^^ill  not  admit  of;  and  power,  v.diich  depends  chiefly  upon  fou- 
lune  ;  while  they  foolishly  neglect  virtue,  the  only  divine 
quality  in  their  pov/er,  not  considering  that  it  is  justice  alone, 
which  makes  the  life  of  those  that  flourish  most  in  prosperity 
and  high  stations,  heavenly  and  divine,  wliile  injustice  ren- 
ders it  groveling  and  brutal. 

Aristides  at  first  was  loved  and  respected  for  his  surname 
of  the  Just,  and  afterwards  envied  as  much  ;  the  latter,  chiefly 
bv  the  management  of  Themistoclcs,  who  gave  it  out  among 
the  ncople,  that  Aristides  had  abolished  the  courts  of  judica 
turej  by  drawing  the  arbitration  of  all  causes  to  himself,  and 
so  v/as  Uiscnsibly  gair.ing  sovereign  power,  though  without 
guards  and  the  other  ensigns  of  it.  The  people,  elevated 
with  the  late  victor)-,  thought  themselves  capable  of  every 
thing,  and  the  highest  respect  little  enough  for  them.  Un- 
casv  therefore  at  finding  that  any  one  citizen  rose  to  such  ex- 
traordinary honour  and  distinction,  tiiey  assembled  at  Athens 
from  all  the  towns  in  Attica,  and  banished  Aristides  by  the 
(ostracism  ;  disguising  their  envy  of  his  character  under  the 
hpocious  pretence  of  guarding  against  tyranny. 

The  ostracism  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
every  citizen  took  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot,  or  a  shell,  on 
which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  he  wised  to  hav£  ba-- 
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nished,  and  carried  it  to  a  part  of  the  market-place  that  was 
enclosed  with  wooden  rails.  The  magistrates  then  counted 
the  number  of  the  shells,  and  if  it  amounted  not  to  six  thou- 
sand the  ostracism  stood  for  nothing ;  if  it  did  they  sorted  the 
shells,  and  the  person  whose  name  was  found  on  the  greatest 
number,  Avas  declared  an  exile  for  ten  years,  but  with  per- 
mission to  enjoy  his  estate. 

At  the  time  that  Aristides  was  banished,  when  the  people 
were  inscinbing  the  names  on  the  shells,  it  is  reported  that 
an  illiterate  burgher  came  to  Aristides,  whom  he  took  for 
some  ordinary  person,  and  giving  him  his  shell,  desired  liim 
to  v/rite  Aristides  upon  it.  The  good  man,  surprised  at  this 
adventure,  asked  him,  "  Whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured 
him  ?"— "  No,"  said  he,  "  nor  do  I  even  know  him  ;  but  it 
vexes  me  to  hea.r  him  every  wdiere  called  t/ie  JnsL^'  Aris- 
tides made  no  answer,  but  took  the  shell,  and  having  writ- 
ten his  own  nam.e  upon  it,  returned  it  to  the  man.  ^Vhen 
lie  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
and,  agreeable  to  his  character,  made  a  prayer  very  different 
from  that  of  Achilles;  namely  that  the  people  of  Athens 
might  never  see  the  day,  which  should  force  theni  to  remem- 
ber Aristides." 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  was  passing  through  Thes- 
saly  and  Bceotia  by  long  marches  to  Attica,  the  Athenians 
reversed  this  decree,  and  by  a  p'ubiic  ordinance  recalled  all 
the  exiles.  The  principal  inducement  was  their  fear  of  A- 
ristides  ;  for  they  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  join  the 
enemy,  corrupt  great  part  of  the  citizens,  and  draw  them  over 
to  the  interest  of  the  Persians.  But  they  little  knew  the  man. 
Before  this  decree  he  had  been  exciting  aful  encouraging  the 
Greeks  to  defend  their  liberty  ;  a.nd  after  it,  Vv'hen  Themisto- 
cles  was  appointed  to  the  comm.and  of  the  Athenian  forces, 
he  assisred  him  both  with  his  person  and  counsel,  not  dis- 
daining to  raise  his  worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory 
for  tlie  public  good.  For  when  Eurybiadcs,  the  commander 
in  chief,  had  resolved  to  quit  Saleimis,  and  before  he  coukl 
put  his  purpose  in  execution,  the  enemy's  fleet,  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  night,  had  surrounded  the  islands,  and  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  the  straits,  without  any  one  perceiving 
that  the  confederates  were  so  hemmed  in,  Aristides  sailed 
the  same  night  from  ^Egina,  and  passed  with  the  utmost 
danger  through  the  Persian  fleetf  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
tent  of  Themistocles,  he  desired  to  speak  v/ith  him  in  pri- 
yatc;  and  then  addressed  him  in  these  term.s :  "  You  and  I, 
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Themistocles,  if  ^ve  are  wise  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  our  vain 
and  childish  disputes,  and  enter  upon  a  nobler-  and  more  sa- 
lutary contention,  strivini^  which  of  us  shall  contribute  most 
to  the  preservation  of  Greece  ;  you  in  doinij;the  duty  of  a  ge- 
,neral,  and  I  in  assistinc^  you  with  my  service  and  advice.  I 
i"ind  that  you  alone  have  hit  upon  the  best  measures,  in  advi- 
sing)-to  come  immediately  to  an  engagement  in  the  straits; 
and  though  the  allies  oppose  your  design,  the  enemy  promote 
it.  For  the  sea  on  all  sides  is  covered  with  their  ships,  so 
that  the  Greeks,  whetlser  they  will  or  not,  must  come  to  an 
action  and  accmit  themselves  like  men,  there  being  no  room 
left  for  flight." 

Themistocles  answered,  "  I  could  have  wi;shed,  AristideS, 
that  you  had  npt  been  beforehand  with  n^.e  in  this  noble  emu- 
lation; but  I  v/ill  endeavour  to  outdo  this  happy  beginning  of 
your's  by  my  future  actions.**  At  the  sam.e  time  he  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  stratagem Jie  had  contrived  to  ensnare  the 
barbarians,  and  desired  him  to  go,  and  make  it  appear  to 
Euryi/iades,  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  them  v.ithoufe 
venturing  a  sea  fight  there ;  for  he  knew  that  Aristides  had 
much  greater  influence  over  him  than  he.  In  the  council  of 
war,  assembled  on  this  occasion,  Cleocritus  the  Corinthian 
said  to  Themistocles,  "  Your  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  Aris- 
tides, since  he  is  here  present  and  says  nothing."  '^  You  are 
mistaken,"  said  Aristides,  "  for  I  should  not  have  been  silent, 
had  not  the  counsel  of  Themistocles  been  the  most  eligible ; 
and  now  I  hold  my  peace,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  man,  but 
because  I  approve  his  sentiments." 

Aristides,  perceiving  that  the  little  island  of  Psyttalia,  which 
lies  in  the  straits  over  against  Salamis,  was  full  of  the  ene- 
my's troops,  put  on  board  the  small  transports  a  number  of 
the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of  his  countryman,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  the  island,  where  he  attacked  the  barbarians 
^vith  such  fury,  that  they  were,  all  cut  in  pieces,  except  some 
of  the  principal  persons,  who  were  made  prisoners.  After 
ihis  Aristides  placed  a  strong  guard  round  the  island,  to  take 
notice  of  such  as  were  driven  ashore  there,  sa  'that  none  of 
his  friends  might  perish,  nor  any  of  the  enemy  escape.  For 
about  Psyttalia  the  battle  raged  the  most,  and  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made,  as  appears  from  the  trophy  erected  there. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themistocles,  by  way  of  sound- 
ing Aristides,  said,  "  That  great  things  were  already  done, 
but  greater  still  remaned  ;  for  they  might  conquer  Asia  in 
Kurope,  ])y  making  all  the  sail  they  could  to  the  HellespopU 
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to  break  down  the  bridge."  But  Aristides  exclaimed  against 
the  proposal,  and  bade  iiim  think  no  more  of  it,  but  rather 
consider  and  inquire  what  would  be  the  speediest  method  of 
driving  the  Persi^m  out  of  Greece,  lest,  finding  himself  shut 
up  with  such  immense  forces,  and  no  way  left  to  escape,  ne- 
cessity might  bring  him  to  fight  with  the  most  desperate 
courage.  Hereupon,  Themistocles  sent  to  Xerxes,  the  se- 
cond time,  by  the  eunuch  Arnaces,  one  of  the  prisoners,  to 
acquaint  him  privately,  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  inclined 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Hellespont,  to  destroy 
the  bridge  which  he  had  left  there ;  but  that,  in  order  to  save 
his  royal  person,  Themistocles  was  using  his  best  endeavours 
to  dissua.de  them  from  it.  Xerxes,  terrified  at  this  news, 
made  all  possible  haste  to  the  Hellespont,  leaving  Mardonius 
behind  hiin  with  the  land-forces,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

In  the  streng-th  of  such  an  army  Mardonius  was  very  for- 
midable ;  and  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  were  heightened  by 
his  menacing  letters,  which  were  in  this  style ;  "  At  sea  in 
your  wooden  towers  you  have  defeated  landmen,  unpractised 
at  the  oar;  but  there  are  still  the  wide  plains  of  Thessaly 
and  the  fields  of  Bceotia,  where  both  horse  and  foot  may  fight 
to  the  best  advantage."  To  the  Athenians  he  wrote  in  paT- 
ticular,  being  authorised  by  the  king  to  assure  them,  that 
their  city  should  be  rebuilt,  large  sums  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  put  in  their  hands,  if  thej?" 
would  take  no  further  share  in  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence  of  these 
proposals,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  to  entreat  the  people  to  send  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Sparta,  and  to  r.ccept  from  them  what  was  necessary 
for  the  support  of  such  as  were  in  years  :  for  the  Athenians, 
having  lost  both  their  city  and  country,  were  in  great  dis- 
tress. Yet  when  they  had  heard  what  the  ambassadors  had 
to  say,  they  gave- them  such  an  answer,  by  the  direction  of 
Aristides,  as  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  They  said, 
"  They  could  easily  forgive  their  enemies  for  thinking  that 
every  thing  was  to  be  purchased  with  silver  and  gold,  because 
they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  excellent;  but  they  could 
not  help  being  displeased  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  re- 
gard only  their  present  poverty  and  distress,  and,  forgetful  of 
their  virtue  and  magnaniiiity,  call  upon  them  to  fight  for 
Greece,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  supply  of  provisions." 
Aristides  having  drawn  up  this  answer  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
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cree,  and  called  all  the  ambassadors  to  an  aiidicnce  in  fuU 
assembly,  bade  those  of  Sparta  tell  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"  That  the  people  of  Athens  would  take  all  the  gold,  either 
above  or  under  gronnd,  for  the  liberties  of  Greece." 

As  for  those  of  Mardonius,  he  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  told 
ihem,  "  As  long  as  this  luminary  shines,  so  long  will  the 
Athenians  carry  on  war  with  the  Persians  for  their  country, 
which  has  been  laid  waste,  and  for  their  temples,  which  have 
been  profaned  and  burnt."  He  likewise  procured  an  order, 
that  the  priests  should  solemnly  execrate  all  that  should  dare 
to  propose  an  i-mbassy  to  the  Medes,  or  talk  of  deserting  the 
alliance  of  Greece. 

When  Mardonius  had  .entered  Attica  the  second  time,  the 
Athenians  retired  again  to  Salamis ;  and  Aristides,  who  on 
that  occasion  -went  ambassador  to  Sparta,  complained  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  their  delay  and  neglect  in  abandoning 
Alliens  once  more  to  the  barbarians,  and  pressed  them  to 
hasten  to  the  succour  of  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  not 
yet  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Ep.hori  gave  him  the 
hearing,  but  seemed  attentive  to  nothing  but  mirth  and  diver- 
sion, for  it  \va.s  the  festival  of  Hyacinthus.  At  night,  how- 
ever, they  selected  five  thousand  Spartans,  with  orders  to 
take  each  seven  Helo^^s  with  hitn,  ar<d  to  march  before  morn- 
ing, unknown  to  the  Athenians.  When  Aristides  can:ie  to 
Inake  his  remonstrances  again,  they  sndled,  and  told  him^, 
"•  That  he  did  but  trifle  or  dream,  since  their  army  was  at 
'.hat  time  as  far  as  Orestium,  on  their  march  against  the  fo- 
•  eigncrs."  Aristides  told  them,  "  It  was  not  a  time  to  jest, 
or  to  put  their  stratagems  in  practice  upon  their  friends,  bui, 
on  their  enemies." 

A^ristides  was  appointed  to  command  the  Athenians  in  thp 
battle  that  v»'as  expected,  and  marched  with  eight  thousand 
foot  to  Plata;a.  There  Pausanias,  who  was  comnrander  in 
chief  of  all  the  confederates,  joined  him  with  his  Spartans, 
and  the  other  Grecian  troops  arrived  daily  in  great  numbers. 
The  Persian  army,  which  w^as  encamped  along  the  river  Aso- 
pus,  occupied  an  immense  tract  of  ground  ;  and  they -had  for- 
tified a  spot  ten  furlongs  square,  for  their  baggage  and  other 
things  of  value. 

Vv'hile  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  suspense,  the  affairs  of 

iie  Atiicnians  was  in  a  very  dangerous  posture.     For  those 

.1  the  best  iamilies  and  fortunes,  being  reduced  by  the  war, 

:  nd  seeing  their  authority  in  the  state  and   their   distinction 
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gone  with  their  wealth,  and  others  rising  to  honours  arid  em- 
ployments, assembled  privately  in  a  house  at  Platse-i,  and  con- 
spired to  abolish  the  democracy,  and,  if  that  did  not  succeed, 
to  ruin  all  Greece,  and  betray  it  to  the  Persians.  When 
^ristides  got  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  thus  entered  in- 
to in  the  camp,  and  found  that  numbers  were  corrupted,  he 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  its  happening  at  such  a  crisis,  and  un- 
resolved at  first  how  to  proceed.  At  length  he  determined 
neither  to  leave  the  matter  uninquired  into,  nor  yet  to  sift  it 
thoroughly,  because  he  knew  not  how  far  the  contagion  had 
spread,  and  thought  it  adviseabie  to  sacrifice  justice,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  public  good,  by  forbearing  to  prosecute  many 
that  were  guilty.  He,  therefore,  caused  eight  persons  only 
to  be  apprehended,  and  of  those  eight, -no  more  than  two, 
who  were  most  guilty,  to  be  proceeded  against,  ^schines  of 
Lampra,  and  Agesias  of  Acharnae,  and  even  theij  made  their 
escape  during  the  prosecution.  As  for  the  rest  he  discharg- 
ed them,  and  gave  them,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
plot,  opportunity  to  recover  their  spirits  and  change  their 
sentiments,  as  they  might  imagine  that  nothing  was  made 
out  against  them ;.  but  he  admonished  them  at  the  same  time^ 
"  That  the  battle  was  the  great  tribunal  where  they  might 
-clear  themselves  of  the  charge,  and  show  that  they  had  never 
followed  any  counsels  but  such  as  were  just  and  useful  to 
their  country." 

After  this,  Mardonlus,  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Greeks,  or- 
dered his  cavalry,  in  v/hichhe  was  strongest,  to  skirmish  with 
them.  The  Greeks  were  all  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithseron,  in  strong  and  stony  places  ;  except  the  Megaren- 
sians,  who,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  were  posted  on 
the  plain,  and  by  this  means  suffered  much  by  the  enemy's 
horse,  v/ho  charged  them  on  every  side.  Unable  to  stand 
against  such  superior  numbers,  they  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Pausanias  for  assistance.  Pausajiias  hearing  their  request, 
and  seeing  the  camp  of  the  Pvlegarensians  darkened  v/ith  a 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  that  they  were  forced  to 
contract  themselves  within  a  narrov/  compass,  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  resolve  on,  for  he  knev/  that  his  heavy  armed  Spar- 
tans were  not  fit  to  act  against  cavalry.  He  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  awaken  the  emulation  of  the  generals  and  other 
ofiicers  that  were  about  him,  that  they  might  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  volun.tariiy  to  undertake  the  defence  and  succour 
of  the  Megarensians.  But  they  all  declined  it,  except  Aris- 
tidesj  who  made  an  offer -of  his  Athenians,  and  gave  imme»- 
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diate  orders  to  Olympiodorus,  one  of  the  most  active  of  his 
officers,  to  advance  wiih  his  select  band  of  three  hundred 
n;en  and  some  archers  intermixed.  They  were  all  ready  in 
a  mon-ent,  and  ran  to  attack  the  barbarians.  Masistius,  gene- 
ral of  the  Persian  horse,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  graceful  mien,  no  sooner  saw  then  advancihg,  than  he 
spurred  his  horse  against  them  The  Athenians  received 
him  with  great  firmness,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  for 
they  considered  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  the 
whole  battle.  At  last  Masistius's  horse  \Vas  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  and  threw  his  rider,  who  could  not  recover  himself 
because  of  the  weight  of  his  armour,  nor  yet  be  easily  slain 
by  the  Athenians  that  strove  which  should  do  it  first,  because 
not  only  his  body  and  his  head,  but  his  legs  and  arms,  were 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  brass,  and  iron.  But  the  vizor 
of  his  helmet  leaving  part  of  his  face  open,  one  of  therrt 
pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  the  staff  of  his  spear,  and  so  des- 
patched him.     The  Persians  then  left  the  body  and  fled. 

The  importance  of  ,this  achievement  appeared  to  the 
Greeks,  not  by  the  number  of  their  enemies  lying  dead  upon 
the  field,  for  that  was  but  small,  but  by  the  mourning  of  the 
barbarians,  who,  in  their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut  off"  their 
hair,  and  the  manes  of  their  horses  and  mules,  and  filled  ail 
the  plain  with  their  cries  and  groans,  as  having  lost  the  man 
that  was  next  to  Mardonius  in  courage  and  authority. 

After  this  engagement  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  both  sides 
forbore  the  combat  a  long  time  ;  for  the  diviners,  from  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  equally  assured  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks  of  victory,  if  they  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and 
threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the  aggressors.  But  at  length 
Mardonius,  seeing  but  a  few  days  provision  left,  and  that  the 
Grecian  forces  increased  daily  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
grew  uneasy  at  the  delay;  and  resolved  to  pass  the  Asojius 
ijc">ct  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  fall  upon  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  unprepared.  For  this  purpose  he 
gave  his  orders  over  night.  But  at  midnight  a  man  on  horse- 
back softly  appro:ichcd  the  Grecian  camp,  and  addresshig 
himself  to  the  sentinels,  bade  them  call  Aristides  the  Athe- 
nian general  to  him.  Aristides  came  immediately,  and  the 
unknown  person  said,  "  I  am  Alexander  king  of  Macedon, 
who,  for  the  friendship  I  bear  you,  have  exposed  myself  to 
the  greatest  dangers,  to  prevent  your  fightuig  undtjr  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  surprise.  For  Mardonius  will  give  you  battle 
to-morrow;  not  that  he  is  induced  to  it  by  any  well-grounded 
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hope  or  prospect  of  success,  bat  by  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions." Alexander  having  thus  opened  himself  to  Aristides, 
desired  him  to  take  notice  and  avail  himself  of  the  intelli- 
gence, but  not  to  communicate  it  to  any  other  person.  Aris- 
tides, however,  thoug-ht  it  wrong  to  conceal  it  from  Pausa- 
nias,  who  was  commander  in  chi-ef ;  but  he  promised  not  to 
mention  the  thing  to  any  one  besides,  until  after  the  battle, 
and  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved 
victorious,  the  whole  army  should  be  acquainted  with  this 
kindness.  The  king  of  IMacedon  then  returned  to  the  Per- 
sian camp. 

Aristides  v/ent  immediately  to  the  tent  of  Pausanias,  and 
laid  the  whole  before  him:  whereupon  the  other  officers  were 
sent  for,  and  ordered  to  put  the  troops  underarms,  and  have 
them  ready  for  battle.  At  the  same  tim.e,  Pausanias  informed 
Aristides  of  his  design  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  army, 
by  removing  the  Athenians  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right, 
and  setting  them  to  oppose  the  Persians,  against  whom  they 
vrould  act  with  the  more  bravery,  because  they  had  made 
proof  of  their  manner  of  fighting,  and  with  greater  assurance 
of  success,  because  they  had  already  succeeded.  As  for  the 
left  wing,  which  would  have  to  do  v/ith  those  Greeks  that 
had  embraced  the  Median  interest,  he  intended  to  command 
■here  himself.  But  the  Thebans  being  informed  of  this  by 
deserters,  acquainted  Mardonius,  who,  either  out  of  fear  of 
the  Athenians,  or  from  an  ambition  to  try  his  strength  with 
the  Lacedsm.cinians,  immediately  moved  the  Persians  to  his 
right  wing,  and  the  Greeks  that  were  of  his  party,  to  the  left, 
opposite  to  the  Athenians.  This  change  in  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy's  army  being  known,  Pausanias  made  another 
movement,  and  passed  to  the  right ;  which  Mardonius  per- 
ceiving, returned  to  the  left,  and  so  still  faced  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Thus  the  day  passed  without  any  action  at  all.^ 
In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  they  determnied  to  decamp,  and  take  possession  of  a 
place  more  commodious  for  v/ater,  because  the  springs  of 
their  present  camp  were  disturbed  and  spoiled  by  the  enemy's 
horse. 

When  night  was  come,  and  the  officers  began  to  march  at 
the  head  of  their  tooops  to  the  place  marked  out  for  a  new 
cam.p,  the  soldiers  followed  imwillingly,  and  could  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  kept  together;  for  they  were  no  soon- 
er out  of  their  first  entienchments,  than  many  of  them  made 
off  to  the  city  of  Platsea,  and  either  dispersing  there,  or  pitc!^ 
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ing  their  tents  without  any  regard  to  discipline,  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  It  happened  that  the  Lacedaemonians  alone 
•were  left  behind,  though  against  their  will.  For  Amompha- 
retus,  an  intrepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  engage, 
and  uneasy  to  see  the  battle  so  often  put  off  and  delayed, 
plainly  called  this  decampment  a  disgraceful  flight,  and  de- 
clared, "  He  would  not  quit  his  post,  but  remain  there  with 
his  troops,  and  stand  it  out  against  Mardonius."  And  when 
Pausanias  represented  to  him,  that  this  measure  was  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  counsel  and  determination  of  thc'confcdc- 
rates,  he  took  up  a  large  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  Pausanicts's  feet,  said,  "  This  is  my  ballot  for  a  bat- 
tle :  and  I  despise  the  timid  counsels  and  resolves  of  others." 
Pausanias  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,"  but  at  last  sent  to  the  A- 
thenians,  who  by  this  time  were  advancing,  and  desired  them 
to  halt  a  little,  that  they  might  all  proceed  in  a  body  :  at  the 
same  time  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  towards 
Plataea,  hoping  by  that  meeins  to  draw  Amompharetus  aftej' 
him. 

By  this  time  it  was  day,  and  Mardonius,  who  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  Greeks  had  quitted  their  camp,  put  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Spar- 
tans ;  the  barbarians  setting  up  such  shouts,  and  clanking 
their  arms  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  expected  to  have  only 
the  plundering  of  fugitives,  and  not  a  battle  :  and  indeed  it 
was  like  to  have  been  so  ;  for  though  Pausanias,  upon  see- 
ing this  motion  of  Mardonius,  stopped,  and  ordered  every  one 
to  his  post,  yet,  either  confused  his  resentment  against 
Amompharetus,  or  with  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Persians, 
he  forgot  to  give  his  troops  the  word  ;  and  for  that  reason 
they  neither  engaged  readily,  nor  in  a  body,  but  continued 
scattered  in  small  parties,  even  after  the  figlit  was  bcgiiu. 

Pausanias  in  the  mean  time  ottered  sacrifice  ;  but  seeing  no 
auspicious  tokens,  he 'commanded  the  Lacedc"emonians  to  lay 
down  their  shields  at  their  feet,  and  to  stand  still,  and  wait  his 
orders,  without  o])posing  the  enemy.  After  this  he  oifered 
otiier  sacrifices,  the  Persian  cavalry  still  advancing.  They 
were  now  within  bow-shot,  and  some  of  the  Spartans  were 
wounded  :  among  whom  was  Callicrates,  a  man  who  for  size 
and  beauty  exceeded  the  whole  army.  This  brave  soldier 
being  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  ready  to  expire,  said,  "He  did 
not  lament  his  death,  because  he  came  out  resolved  to  shed 
•his  blood  for  Greece  ;  but  he  was  was  sorry  to  die  without  ha- 
yings once  driCwn  his  sword  against  the  enemy." 
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If  the  terror  of  this  situation  was  great,  the  steadiness  and 
patience  of  the  Spartans  was  wonderful:  for  they  made  no 
defence  against  the  enemy's  charge,  but  waiting  the  time  of 
heaven  and  their  general,  suffered  themselves  to  be  wounded 
and  slain  in  their  ranks. 

Pausanias,  extremely  afflicted  at  these  circumstances,  while 
the  priest  offered  sacrifice  upon  sacrifice,  turning  towards  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  with  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes  and 
uplifted  hands,  prayed  to  that  goddess  the  protectress  of  Ci- 
th,3Eron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar  deities  of  the  Plat-^ans, 
"  That  if  the  fates  had  not  decreed  that  the  Grecians  should 
conquer,  they  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  sell  their  lives 
dear,  and  show  the  enemy  by  their  deeds,  that  they  had  brave 
men  and  experienced  soldiers  to  deal  with. 

The  very  moment  that  Pausanias  was  uttering  this,  prayer, 
the  token  so  much  desired  appeared  in  the  victim,  and  the 
diviners  announced  him  victory.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  the  whole  army  to  come  to  action,  and  the  Spartan  pha- 
lanx all  at  once  had  the  appearance  of  some  fierce  animal, 
erecting  his  bristles,  and  preparing  to  exert  his  strength. 
The  barbarians  then  saw  clearly  that  they  had  to  do  with 
men  who  were  ready  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  ;  and 
therefore,  covering  themselves  with  their  targets,  shot  their 
arrows  against  the  Laced-^monians.  The  Lacedaemonians 
moving  forward  in  a  close  compact  body,  fell  upon  the  Per- 
sians, cmd  forcing  their  targets  from  them,  directed  their 
pikes  against  their  faces  and  breasts,  and  brought  many  of 
them  to  the  ground.  However,  whenHhey  were  down,  they 
continued  to  give  proofs  of  their  strength  and  courage  ;  for 
they  laid  hold  on  the  pikes  v.ith  their  naked  hands  and  broke 
them,  and  then  springhig  up,  betook  themselves  to  theii'^ 
swords  and  battle  axes,  and  wresting  away  their  eneipies 
shields  and  grappling  close  v/ith  them,  made  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate resistance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  still,  expecting  the  La- 
cedaemonians ;  but  when  the  noise  of  the  battle  reached  them, 
and  an  oificer,  as  wc  are  told,  despatched  by  Pausanias,  gave 
them  an  account  that  the  engagement  was  begun,  they  has- 
tened to  his  assistance  ;  and  as  they  v»xre  crossing  the  plain 
towards  ihe  place  where  the  noise  was  heard,  the  Greeks, 
vvho  sided  with  the  enemy,  pushed  against  them.  As  soon 
as  Aristides  saw  them,  he  advanced  a  considerable  way  be- 
fore his  troops,  and  calling  out  to  them  with  all  his  force, 
conjured  the-m  by  the  gods  of  Greece,  "  to  renounce  this  im- 
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pious  war,  and  not  oppose  the  Athenians,  who  were  running 
to  the  succour  of  those  that  were  now  the  first  lo  hazard  their 
lives  for  the  safety  of  Greece."  But  finding  that,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  him,  they  approached  in  a  hostile  manner,  he 
quitted  his  design  of  going  to  assist  the  Laced iEmonians,  and 
joined  battle  with  these  Greeks,  who  were  about  five  thou- 
sand in  number.  But  the  greatest  part  soon  gave  way  and 
retreated,  especially  when  they  heard  that  the  barbarians  were 
put  to  flight.  The  sharpest  part  of  this  action  is  said  to  have 
been  with  the  Thebans,  anion'o:  whom  the  first  in  quality  and 
power  having  embraced  the  Median  interest,  by  their  au- 
thority carried  out  of  the  common  people  against  their  incli- 
nation. 

The  battle  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Lacedaemonians 
first  broke  and  routed  the  Persians  ;  and  Mardonius  himself 
was  slain  by  a  Spartan  named  Arimnestus,  who  fractured  his 
skull  with  a  stone.  The  barbarians,  flying  before  the  Spar- 
tans, were  pursued  to  their  camp,  which  they  had  fortified 
with  wooden  walls  ;  and  soon  after  the  Athenians  routed  the 
Thebans,  killing  three  hundred  persrns  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion on  the  spot.  Just  as  the  Thebans  began  to  give  way, 
news  was  brought  that  the  barbarians  v/ere  shut  up  and  be- 
sieged in  their  wooden  fortification  :  the  Athenians,  therefore, 
suffering  the  Greeks  to  escape,  hastened  to  assist  in  the  siege, 
and  finding  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  unskilled  in  the  storm- 
ing of  walls,  made  but  a  slow  progress,  they  attacked  and 
took  the  camp,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 
For  it  is  said  that  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  only  forty 
thousand  escaped  with  Artabazus  ;  whereas  of  those  that 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  no  more  were  slain  than  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  ;  among  whom  were  fifty- 
two  Athenians,  all,  according  to  Clidenius,  of  the  tribe  of 
Aiantis,  which  greatly  disthiguished  itself  in  that  action. 
The  Lacedcemonians  lost  ninety-one,  and  the  TegctJC  six- 
teen. 

This  victory  went  near  to  be  the  ruin  of  Greece.  For  the 
Athenians,  unwilling  to  allow  the  Spartans  tlie  honour  of  the 
day,  or  to  coni^ent  tl.at  they  should  erect  the  trophy,  would 
have  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  tlie  sword,  had  not  Arisii- 
des  taken  great  pains  to  explain  the  matter,  and  pacify  the 
other  generals,  particularly  Lcocrates  and  Myi^onides,  per- 
suaciing  them  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.  A 
council  was  culled  accortiingly,  in  which  Theogiton  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  "  that  those  tv/o  states  should  give  up  the 
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palm  tu  a  third,  if  they  desired  to  prevent  a  cl\ii  war."  Ther; 
Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  rose  up,  and  it  was  expected  he 
w^ould  set  forth  the  pretensions  of  Corinth  to  the  prize  of  va- 
lour, as  the  city  next  in  dignity  to  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  but 
they  were  most  agreeably  surprised  when  they  found  that  he 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Platisans,  and  proposed,  '^  That  all  dis- 
putes laid  aside,  the  palm  should  be  adjudged  to  themA  since 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  could  be  jealous  of 
them."  Aristides  was  the  first  to  give  up  the  point  for  the 
Athenians,  and  then  Pausanias  did  the  same  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

The  confederates  thus  reconciled,  eighty  talents  v/ere 
set  apart  for  the  Plataeans,  with  which  they  built  a  temple, 
and  erected  a  statue  to  Minerva,  adorning  the  temple  with 
paintings.  Both  the  Lacedemonians  aiid  Athenians  erected 
trophies  separately. 

In  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  after  this  vic- 
tory, Aristides  proposed  a  decree,  "  That  deputies  from  all 
the  states  of  Greece  must  meet  annually  at  Platsea,  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  t/ie  deliverer,  and  that  every  fifth  j'car  they 
should  celebrate  the  games  of  libertij  :  that  a  general  levV 
shouldbema.de  through  Greece  of  ten  thousand  foot,  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  an  hundred  ships,  for  the  v/ar  against  tlic 
Barbarians  ;  and  that  the  Piatasans  should  be  exempt,  beinp- 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  god,  to  propitiate  him  in  be- 
half of  Greece,  and  consequently  their  persons  to  be  esteem- 
ed sacred." 

These  articles  passing  into  a  law,  the  Platineans  undertook 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  o^hose  that  were  slain  and  bu- 
ried in  that  place.  When  the  Athenians  returned  home,  A- 
ristides  observing  that  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  govern- 
ment entirely  democratical,  considered  on  one  side,  that  the 
people  deserved  some  attention  and  respect,  on  account  of 
their  gallant  behaviour,  and  on  the  other  tha,t,  being  elated 
with  their  victories,  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them  to  de- 
part from  their  purpose  ;  and  therefore  he  caused  a  decree  to 
be  made,  that  all  the  citizens  should  have  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  the  ardions  should  be  chosen  oat  of  the 
whole  body  of  them. 

Themistocles  having  one  day  declared  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, that  he  had  thought  of  an  expedient  which  was  very 
salutary  at  Athens,  but  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  he  was  or- 
dered to  communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,  and  abide  bv  his 
judgment.     Accordingly  he  told  him,  his  project  was  to  burn 
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the  whole  fleet  of  the  confederates,  by  which  mcuns  the 
Athenians  woukl  be  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece. 
Aristides  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  acquainted  the  A- 
thenians,  "  That  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
the  project  of  '1  hemisioeies,  nor  any  thing  ii  ore  unjust  :" 
And  upon  his  report  of  ihe  matter,  they  commanded  The- 
niistocles  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  it.  Such  regard  had 
that  people  for  jusiiee,  and  so  much  confidence  iii  the  integri- 
ty of  Arisiides. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  Avas  joined  hi  commission  with 
C'imon,  and  sent  against  the  Barbarians;  where,  observing 
that  Puusanias  and  the  other  Spartan  generals  behaved  with 
excessive  hauglitiness,  he  chose  a  quite  different  manner, 
shov.'ing  much  mildness  and  condescension  in  his  whole  con- 
versation and  address,  and  prevailing  with  Cimon  to  behave 
with  equal  affability  to  the  whole  league.  Thus  he  insensi- 
bly drew  the  chief  command  from  the  Laccdc"s  ;  onians,  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  his  gentle  and  obiigujg  deportii.ent. 
lor  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  the  candour  of  Cimon,  hav- 
ing made  the  Athenians  very  agreeable  to  the  confederates, 
their  regard  was  increased  by  the  contrast  they  found  in  Pau- 
sanias's  avarice  and  severity  of  manners. 

The  sea-captains  and  land-oflicers  of  the  Greeks  there- 
fore, pressed  Aristides  to  tuke  upon  him  ihe  command  of  the 
confederate  forces,  and  to  receive  them  into  his  protection. 
He  answered,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  and  justice  of  what 
they  proposed,  but  that  ti;e  proposal  ought  fust  to  i)e  confir- 
med by  bome  act,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
troops  to  depart  from  their  resolution."  Hereupon  L'liades 
of  Sauios,  and  Antagoras  of  Chios,  conspiiing  together,  went 
boldly  and  attacked  Pausunias's  galley,  at  the  head  of  the 
fteet. 

On  this  occasion,  the  nagnanimity  of  the  Spartan  people 
appeared  with  great  lustre,  for  as  soon  as  tliey  perceived 
then-  generals  were  spoiled  v.'itii  too  nuich  power,  they  sent 
no  nsorc,  but  voiuntd.iiy  gave  up  their  pretensions  to  the 
chiei  comnjand,  choosing  rather  to  cuUivatc  hi  their  cit.izens 
a  principle  of  modesty  and  tenaciousness  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms ot  tljeir  country,  tiiun  to  possess  the  sovereign  command 
of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedxn  or.ians  had  the  co  .  mand,  the  Greeks 
paid  a  certain  tax  towards  the  war  :  and  now  being  desirous 
that  every  city  migiit  be. more  equally  rated,  they  begged 
of  the    Athenians  that  Aristides  relight   lake    il    upon  him,; 
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and  gave  him  insti-uctions  to  inspect  their  lands  and  re- 
venues, in  order  to  proporiion  the  burden  of  each  to  its  abi- 
lity. 

ArisLides,  invested  with  this  -cAithority,  which  in  a  nicinner, 
made  him  master  of  all  Greece,  did  not  abuse  it.  For  though 
he  went  out  poor,  he  returned  poorer,  having  settled  the  quo 
tas  of  the  several  states,  not  only  justly  and  disinterestedly, 
but  with  so  much  tenderness  and  humanity,  that  his  assess- 
ment was  agreeable  and  convenient  to  all.  And  as  the  an- 
cients praised  the  time  of  Saturn,  so  the  allies  of  Athens 
blessed  the  settlements  of  Aristides,  calling  it  "  the  happy 
fortune  of  Greece  ;"  a  co  vipliment  which  soon  after  appear- 
ed still  more  just,  when  the  taxation  was  twice  or  three  times 
as  high. 

T!-.e  great  and  illustrious  character  v/hich  AristicLes  acqui- 
red by  the  equity  of  this  taxation,  piqued  Themistocles,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  praise  bestowed  upon  hi;ii  into 
ridiculcj  by  saying,  "  It  was  not  the  praise  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
money-chest,  to  keep  treasure  without  diminution.*'  By  this 
he  took  but  a  feeble  revenge  for  the  freedom  of  Aristides. 
For  one  day  Themistocles  happening  to  say,  "  That  he  look- 
ed upon  it  as  the  principal  excellence  of  a  general,  to  knov/ 
and  foresee  the  designs  of  the  enemy."  Aristides  answered, 
"  That  is  indeed  a  necessary  quaUhcation,  but  tliere  is  another 
very  excellent  one,  and  highly  becoming  a  general,  and  that 
is  to  have  clean  hands." 

When  Aristides  had  settled  the  articles  of  alliance,  he  cal 
led  upon  the  coiifederates  to  confirm  them  with  an  oat^« 
which  he  himself  took  on  thiC  part  of  the  Atlienians ;  and,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  uttered  the  execration  on  those  that 
should  break  the  articles,  he  tlnxw  red-hot  pieces  of  iron  into 
the  sea.  Howe\er,  wiicn  the  urgency  of  affairs  afterwards 
required  the  Athenians  to  govern  Greece  with  a  stricter  hand 
than  those  conditions  justified;  he  advised  them  to  let  the 
consequences  of  the  perjury  rest  with  him,  and  pursue  the 
path  v,hich  expediency  pointed  out.  Upon  the  whole,  Theo- 
phrastus  says,  that  in  all  his  ov.  u  private  concerns,  and  in 
tiiose  of  his  feliow-citlk^ens,  he  was  inflexibly  just;  but  in  af- 
fairs of  state,  he  did  many  lliinus  af  cording  to  the  cxigencv 
of  the  case,  to  serve  his  country,  vrhich  seemed  often  to 
have  need  of  the  assistance  of  injustice.  And  he  relates, 
that  when  it  was  debated  in  coriricil,  v/hcther  the  treasure 
deposited  at  Deios  should  be  lirought  to  Athens,  as  the  Sa- 
mians  hud  advised,  though  contrary  to  treaties,  on  its  coming* 
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to  his  iiini  to  speak,  he  said,  "  It  was  not  just,  but  it  was  cxr 
pcdient." 

This  must  be  said,  notwithstanding,  that  though  hcextend- 
'  d  the  don  inions  of  Athens  over  so  many  people,  he  himself 
-rijl  ecniinued  poor,  and  esteemed  his  poverty  no  less  a  glo- 
ry tlian  all  the  h.iircls  he  iiad  won.  The  following  is  a  cieaF 
proof  of  it.  Caiiias  the  torch-hearei",  who  was  his  near  rela- 
tion, Avas  prosecuted  in  a  capital  cause  by  his  enemies.  When 
rhcy  had  alleged  what  they  had  against  him,  v/hich  was  no- 
tiiiiig  very  flagrant,  they  launched  out  into  something  foreign 
TO  their  own  clrargc,  and  thus  addressed  the  judges — "  You 
l^nov/  Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  is  justly  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Greece.  ^Vhcn  you  sec  with  what  a  garb  he 
appears  in  public,  in  what  manner  do  you  think  he  must  live 
r.t  home  r  Must  not  he  who  shivers  here  with  cold  for  want 
of  clothing,  be  almost  faniished  there,  and  destitute  of  all  ne- 
ecsEarics?  yet  this  is  the  man,  whom  Callias,  his  cousin-ger- 
man,  and  the  richet,t  man  in  Athena,  absolutely  neglects,  and 
leaves,  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  such  wretchedness; 
though  he  has  often  made  use  of  him,  and  availed  himself  of 
his  interest  with  you.'*  Callias,  perceiving  that  this  point  af- 
fected and -exasperated  his  judges  more  than  any  thing 
else,  called  for  Aristides  to  testify  before  the  court,  that 
he  had  m^any  tim.es  offered  him  considerable  sums,  and 
strongly  pressed  him  to  accept  them  but  he  had  al- 
ways refused  them,  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  It  better 
becomes  Aristides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Callias 
in  his  riches  ;  for  wc  see  every  day  many  people  make  a 
good  as  well  as  a  bad  use  of  riches,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  one 
who  bears  poverty  Avith  a  noble  spirit ;  and  they  only  are 
ashamed  of  it,  who  are  poor  against  their  will."  When  A- 
risudcs  had  given  in  his  evidence,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
court,  who  did  not  leave  it  with  an  inclination  rather  to  be 
poor  with  him,  than  rich  with  Callias. 

We  have  extraordinary  instances  of  the  candour  with  which 
lie  behaved  towaids  Themistocles.  For  though  he  was  his 
'  onstant  enemy  in  all  affairs  of  government,  and  the  means  of 
iiis  banishment,  yet  when  Themistocles  was  accused  of  ca- 
pital crimes  against  the  state,  rnd  he  had  an  opportunity  tQ 
pay  him  in  kmd,  he  indulged  not  the  least  revenge  ;  but 
Avhile  Alcm-aeon,  Cimon,  and  many  others,  were  accusing  him 
L.nd  driving  him  into  exile,  Aristides  alone  neither -did  nor 
•said  any   thing  to   his   disadvantage  ;   for,  as  he  had  not  en 
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vied  his  prosperity,  so  now  he  did  not  rejoice  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

A.S  to  the  death  of  Aristides,  some  say  it  happened  in  Pon- 
tus,  whither  he  had  sailed  about  some  business  of  the  state  ; 
others  say  he  died  at  Athens,  full  of  days,  honoured  and  ad- 
mired by  his  fellow-citizens. 

His  monument  at  Phalerum  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  public  charge,  because  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  The  city  likewise  provided 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  each  of  them  had 
three  thousand  drachmae  to  her  portion  out  of  the  treasury: 
and  to  his  son  Lysimachus  the  people  of  Athens  gave  an 
hundred  7nince  of  silver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  many  acres 
of  land,  with  a  pension  of  four  drachmse  a  day  ;  the  whole 
being  confirmed  to  him  l)y  a  decree  drawn  up  by  Alcibia- 
des. 
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J/lourished  640  years  before  Chrl.'it. 

IT  is  said  that  Marcus  Cato  was  born  at  Tusculum,  oi: 
which  place  his  family  originally  v/as,  and  that  before -he.  was 
concerned  in  civil  or  military  affairs,  he  lived  upon  an  estate 
which  his  father  left  him  near  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Though  his  ancestors  were  reckoned  to  have  been  persoris 
of  no  note,  yet  Cato  himself  boasts  of  his  father  as  a  brave 
man  and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  assures  us,  that  his  grand- 
father received  several  military  rewards,  and  that  having  had 
five  horses  killed  under  him,  lie  had  the  valiie  of  them  paid  ^ 
Out  of  the  treasury,  as  an  a.cknowledgment  of  his  gallant  be-  1 
haviour. 

Inured  to  labour  and  temperance,  and  brought  up  in  camps. 
he  had  an  excellent  constitution  with  respefet  to  strengtii  as  . 
well  as  health.  Considering  eloquence  not  only  useful  but 
necessary  for  every  man  who  does  not  choose  to  live  obsciu'e 
and  inactive  :  he  exercised  and  improved  that  talent  in  tlie 
neighbouring  boroughs   &nd   villages,'  but  undertaking  the 
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causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him ;  so  that  he  was  soon  allow- 
ed to  be  an  able  pleader,  and  afterwards  a  good  orator. 

From  this  time  all  that  conversed  with  hin\,  discovered  in 
him  such  a  gravity  of  behaviour,  such  a  dignity  and  depth  of 
sentiment  as  qualified  him  for  the  greatest  affairs  in  the  most 
respectable  government  in  the  world.  For  he  was  not  only 
so  disinterested  as  to  plead  without  fee  or  reward,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  honour  to  be  gained  in  that  department  was 
not  his  principal  view.  His  ambition  was  military  glory;  and 
^vlien  yet  but  a  youth,  he  had  fought  in  so  many  battles  that 
his  breast  was  full  of  scars.  He  himself  tells  us,  he  made 
his  first  campaign  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  Hannibab 
V,  ay  layuig  Italy  waste  Avith  fire  and  sword.  In  battle  he 
stood  firm,  had  a  sure  and  executing  hand,  a  fierce  counte- 
nance ,  and  spoke  to  his  enemy  in  a  threatening  and  dread- 
ful accent:  for  he  rightly  judged,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
^ince  others  that  such'a  behaviour  often  strikes  an  adversary 
Avith  greater  terror  than  the  sword  itself.  He  always  march- 
ed on  foot,  and  carried  his  own  arms,  followed  only  by  one 
servant  who  carried  h.is  provisions.  And  it  is  said,  he  never 
^v•as  angry  or  found  fault  with  that  servant,  wliatever  he  set 
before  him;  but  when  lie  was  at  leisure  from  military  duty, 
he  v/ould  assist  him  in  dressing  it.  All  the  time  he  was  in 
,'4he  army,  he  drank  r.othing  but  water,  except  that  when  al- 
"^most  burnt  up  with  thirst,  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar, 
or  -vvhen  he  found  his  strength  and  spirits<6xhausted,  he  would 
liike  a  liiile  wine. 

Near  liis  country-seat  was  a  cottage  which  forn  crly  be- 
iuugcd  to  Manias  Curius,  who  was  thrice  honoured  with  a 
tJ-iumph.  Cato  often  walked  thither,  and,  reflecting  on  the 
hinaliness  of  the  fi-rm  and  the  meanness  of  the  dwelling, 
used  to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Dentratus,  who, 
ihough  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  RouiC,  had  subdued  the 
most  v.-arllke  nations,  and  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  culti- 
ared  this.iittle  spot  of  ground  witli  his  own  hands,  and  after 

ree  triumphs  lived  in  this  cottage.  Here  the  amlxissadors 
L'f  tliC  Samnites  found  him  in  the  chimney-corner  dressing 
turnips,  and  oR'ered  a  large •preseiu  of  gold;  but  fie  refused 
it,  and  gave  tlii*r.  this  ariswer,  "  A  man  who  can  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  supper,  has  no  need  of  gold;  and  1  think  it, 
more  glorious  to  couciucr  the  owners  of  it,  than  to  Ji^ye  it 
myself."  Full  of  tlicse  thoughts,  Cato  returned  home'j'and^ 
taking  a  view  of  his  own  estate,  his  servants,  and  maniK-r  of 
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living-,  added  to  his  own  labour,  and  retrenched  his  unneces- 
sary expenses. 

When  Fabius  IVIaximus  took  the  city  of  Tarentum,  Cato, 
who  was  then  very  young,  served  under  him.  Happening  at 
that  time  to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  named 
Nearchus,  he  desired  to  hear  some  of  his  doctrine ;  and 
learning  from  him  the  same  maxims  that  Plato  advances, 
»'  That  pleasure  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  evil ;  that  the 
greatest  burden  and  calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  body,  from 
v/hich  she  cannot  disengage  herself,  but  by  such  a  wise  use 
of  reason  as  shall  wean  and  separate  her  from  all  corporeal 
passions  ;"  he  became  still  more  attached  to  frugality  and 
temperance.  Yet  it  is  said  that  he  learned  Greek  very  late, 
and  v/as  considerably  advanced  in  years  when  he  began  to  read 
the  Grecian  writers,  among  whom  he  improved  his  eloquence, 
somewhat  by  Thucydides,  but  by  Demosthenes  very  greatly. 
Indeed  his  ow^n  writings  are  sufficiently  adorned  with  precepts 
and  examples  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  among  his  max- 
ims and  sentences  we  find  many  that  are  literally  translated 
from  the  same  originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourished  a  Roman  nobleman  of  great 
power  and  eminence,  called  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose   pene- 
tration enabled  him  to  distinguish  a  rising  genius  and  virtu- 
ous disposition,  and  whose  benevolence  inclined   him  to  en- 
courage and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of  glory.     Tliis  nobleman 
had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's  where  he  often  heard  his 
servants  speak  of  his   neighbour's   laborious  and   temperate 
manner   of  life.     They  told  him.  that  he  used  to  go  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  de- 
fend the  causes  of  such   as  applied  to  him  ;  that  thence   he 
would  return  to  his  own  farm^,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock,  if  it 
was  winter,   and  naked,  if  it  was  sunrmer,  he  would  labour 
witi^  his  don]estics,  and  afterwards  sit  down  with  them,  and 
eat  tie  same  kind  of  bfead,  and  drink  the  same  wine.    They 
relati^d  also  many  other  instances  of  his   condescension  and 
moderation,  and  mentioned  several  of  his  short  sayings  that 
were  i^\[  of  wit   and  good   sense.     Valerius,   charmed  with 
his  chavicter,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner,     p-rom  that 
time,  b}\frequent  conversation,   he  found  in   him  so  much 
sweetnes^of  temper  and  ready  wit,  that  he  considered  him 
as  an'  exOsHent  plant,    which  wanted  only   cultivation,  and 
deserved  tcvj^e  removed  to  a  better  soil.     He  therefore  per- 
suaded hioi^p  go  to  Pvornej  and  apply  himsetf  to  affairs  of 
state. 
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There  his  pleadings 'soon  procured  him  friends  and  admir- 
ers ;  the  interest  of  Valerius,  too,  greatly  assisted  his  rise  to 
preferment ;  so  that  he  was  first  made  a  military  tribune,  and 
afterwards  quaestor.  And  having  gained  great  reputation  and 
honour  in  those  employments,  he  was  joined  with  Valerius 
himself  in  the  highest  dignities,  being  his  colleague  both  as 
consul  and  as  censor. 

His  excellence  as  a  speaker  awakened  a  general  emulation 
among  tiie  youth  to  distinguish  themselves  the  same  way : 
but  few  were  willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  custom  of 
tilling  the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner  pre- 
pared without  fire,  and  a  spare  frugal  supper;  few,  like  him, 
couldbe  satisfied  v/itha  plain  dress  andapoor  cottage  :  or  think 
it  more  honourable  not  to  want  the  superfluities  of  life  than 
to  possess  them  ;  for  the  commonwealth  now  no  longer  retain- 
ed its  primitive  purity  and  integrity.  Justly,  therefore,  was 
Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when  the  other  citizens  were 
frightened  at  labour,  and  enervated  by  pleasure,  and  he  alone 
^vas  unconquered  by  either,  not  only  while  young  and  ambi- 
tious, but  when  old  and  grey-haired,  after  his  consulship 
and  triumph  ;  like  a  brave  wrestler,  M'ho,  after  he  has  been 
victorious,  observes  the  common  rules,  and  continues  his  ex- 
ercises to  the  last. 

He  hiiT.self  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  garment  that  cost 
more  than  a  hundred  drachmas  ;  that  even  when  pr^-etor  or 
consul,  he  drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves  ;  that  a  din- 
ner never  cost  him  from  the  market  above  thirty  ases  :  and 
that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  endure  the  harder  service  in  war. 

Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  while 
others  supposed  that  he  betook  himself  to  his  contracted  myi^- 
ner  of  living,  in  order  to  correct  by  his  example  the  grow/ng 
luxury  of  the  age.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his 
using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  and  turn- 
ing them  oft*,  or  selling  them,  when  grown  old,  to  uie  ac- 
count of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  things  that 
the  sole  tie  Ijetween  man  and  man  is  interest  or  ncessity. 
But  goodness  moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  juf^ice  :  the 
obligations  of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind  but  kind- 
ness and  beneficence  should  be  extended  to  crcatrres  of  eve- 
)y  species,  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  hi?  horses  and 
dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  whc>  old  and  past 
service. 
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€atowas,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  temperance.  For, 
when  general  of  the  army,  he  took  no  more  from  the  public, 
for  himself  and  those  about  him,  than  three  Attic  medimni  of 
wheat  a  month  ;  and  less  than  a  medimnus  and  a  half  of  bar- 
ley for  his  horses.  And  when  he  was  governor  of  Sardinia, 
though  his  predecessors  had  put  the  province  to  a  very  great 
expense  for  pavillions,  bedding,  and  apparel,  and  still  more 
by  the  number  of  friends  and  servants  they  had  about  them, 
and  by  the  great  and  sumptuous  entertEiinments  they  gave; 
he,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  frugality.  In- 
deed, he  put  the  public  to  no  manner  of  charge.  Instead  of 
making  use  of  a  carriage,  he  walked  fi-om  one  tovrn  to  ano- 
ther, attended  only  by  one  officer,  who  carried  his  robe  and  a 
vessel  for  libations.  But  if  iu  these  things  he  appeared 
plain  and  easy  to  those  that  were  under  his  command,  he 
preserved  a  gravity  and  severity  in  every  thing  else.  For  he 
was  inexorable  in  whatever  related  to  public  Justice,  and  in- 
flexibly rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  orders  ;  so  that  the  Ro- 
man government  had  never  before  appeared  to  that  people 
cither  so  av/ful  or  so  amiable. 

Being  persuaded  that  a  man's  disposition  may  be  discover- 
ed much  better  by  his  speech  than  by  his  looks,  I  shall  set 
down  some  of  Cato's  remarkable  sayings. 

One  day  when  the  Romans  clamoured  violently  and  unrea- 
sonably for  a  distribulion  of  corn,  to  dissuade  them  from  it, 
he  thus  began  his  address^ — "  It  is  a  difficult  task,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  speak  to  the  belly,  because  it  has  no  ears/'  Ano- 
ther time,  complaining  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  he 
said,  "  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  save  that  city  from  ruinj 
where  a  fish  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox"  On  another  oc- 
casion, he  said,  "  the  Roman  people  were  like  sheep,  for  ag 
those  can  scarce  be  brought  to  stir  singly,  but  all  in  a  bo(]y 
readily  follow  their  leaders — just  such  are  ye.  The  men 
whose  counsel  you  would  not  take  as  individuals,  lead  you 
with  ease  in  a  crowd."  Speaking  of  the  powder  of  women, 
he  said,  "  All  men  naturally  govern  the  women,  we  govern 
all  men,  and  our  wives  govern  us."  Another  of  Cato's  say- 
ings was,  "  That  the  Roman  people  fixed  the  value,  not  on- 
ly of  the  several  kinds  of  colours,  but  of  tiie  arts  and  sci- 
ences :  For,"  added  he,  "  as  the  diers  die  that  sort  of  pur- 
ple which  is  most  agreeable  to  you,  so  our  youth  only  study 
and  strive  to  excel  in  such  things  as  you  esteem  and  com- 
mend." Exhorting  the  people  to  virtue,  he  said,  "  If  it  is 
by  virtue  and  temperance  that  you  are  become  great,  change 
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not  for  the  worse"  but  if  by  intemperance  and  vice,  chancre 
for  the  better;  for  you  arc  ah'eady  g;reat  enough  by  such 
means  as  these."  He  fount!  fault  with  the  people  for  often 
choosing  the  same  persons  consuls,  "  You  either,"  said  he, 
V  think  the  consulate  of  little  worth,  or  that  there  are  but  feAV 
worthy  of  the  consulate."  Concerning  one  of  his  enemies 
who  led  a  very  proHigatc  and  infamous  life,  he  said,  <'  His 
mother  takes  it  for  a  curse  and  not  a  pi^yer,  when  any  one 
wishes  this  son  may  survive  her." 

He  used  to  say  that  <*  his  enemies  hated  him,  because  he 
nec;lected  his  own  concerns,  and  rose   before  day,   to   mind 
those  of  the  public.     But  that  he  had  rather  his  good  actions 
should  go  unrewarded,   than   his  bad  ones  unpunished  ;  and 
that  he  pardoned  every  body's  fiiulls  sooner  than  his  own." 
The  Romans  having  sent  three  ambassadors   to  the  king  of 
Bithynia,  of  whom  one  had  the  gout,  another  had  his  skull 
trepanned,  and  the  third  was  reckoned  little  better  than  a  fool, 
Cato  smiled,  and  said,  "  They  had  sent  an  embassy  which  had 
neither  feet,  head,  nor  heart."     ^Vhen  Scipio  applied  to  hin\ 
at  the  request  of  Polybius,  in  behalf  of  the  Achaean  exiles, 
and  the  matter  was  much  canvassed  in  the  senate,  some  speak- 
ing for  their  being  restored,  and  some  against  it,   Cato  rose 
up,  and  said,  "  A-.S  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  v/e  sit  here 
all  day  debating,  whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks  shall  be  bu- 
ried by  our  grave-diggers,  or  those  of  their   own   country." 
The  senate  then  decreed  that  the  exiles  should  return  home; 
and  Polybius  some  days  after  endeavoured  to  procure  another 
■meeting  of  that  respectable  body,  to  restore  those   exiles  to 
their  former  honours  in  Achaia.  Upon  this  affair  he  sounded 
Cato,  who  answered  smiling,  "  This  was  just  as   if  Ulysses 
cihould   have   wanted   to  enter  the  Cyclop's  cave  again  for  a 
hat  and  a  belt  which  he  had  left  behind."     It  was  a  saying  of 
his,  <'  That  wise  men  learn  more  from  fools,  than  fools  from 
the  wise  :  for  the  wise  avoid  the  error  of  fools,   while   fools 
do  not  profit  by  the  examples  of  the  wise."     Another  of  his 
sayings  was,  "  That  he  liked  a  young  man  that  blushed,  more 
than  one  that  turned  pale  :  and  that  he  did  not  like  a  soldier 
who  moved  his  hartds  in  marching,  and  his  feet  in   fighting, 
and  Mho  snored  louder  in  bed  than   he  shouted  in  battle." — 
Jesting  upon  a  >ery  fat  man,  he  said,  "  Of  what  service    to 
his  country  can  such  a  body  be,  which  is  nothing  but  belly  r" 
When  an  cpicuie  desired  to  be  admitted  into  his  friendship, 
he  said,  "  He  could  not  live  with  a  man   Avhose  palate   liad 
quicker  sensations  than  his  heart.     He  used  to  say,  "  The 
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soul  of  a  lover  lived  in  the  body  of  another  :  and  that  in  all 
his  life  he  never  repented  but  of  three  things  ;  the  first  was, 
that  he  had  trusted  a  woman  with  a  secret;  the  second,  that 
he  had  gone  by  sea,  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land  ;  and 
the  third,  that  he  passed  one  day  without  havnig  a  will  by 
him."  To  an  old  debauchee,  he  said,  "  Old  age  has  defor- 
mities enough  of  its  own;  do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of 
vice."  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the  character  of  a 
poisoner,  proposing  a  bad  law,  and  taking  great  pains  to  have 
it  passed,  Cato  said  to  him,  "  Young  man,  I  know  not  which 
is  most  dangerous,  to  drink  what  you  mix,  or  to  enact  what 
you  propose."  Being  scurrilously  treated  by  a  man  who  led 
a  dissolute  and  infamous  life,  he  said,  "  It  is  upon  very  un- 
equal terms  that  I  contend  with  you  ;  for  you  are  accustom- 
ed to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and  can  speak  it  wdth  pleasure  ;  but 
with  me  it  is  unusual  to  hear  it,  and  disagreeable  to  speak 
it."  Such  was  the  manner  of  his  repartees  and  short  sayings. 
Being  appointed  consul  along  with  his  friend  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  governm.ent  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Romans 
call  Citcrior^  Hither^  fell  to  his  lot.  While  he  ^w^<x=>  subduing 
some  of  the  nations  there  by  arms,  and  winning  others  by 
kindness,  a  great  army  of  barbarians  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  with  dishonour.  On  this 
occasion  he  sent  to  desire  succours  of  his  neiglibours  the 
Celtiberians,  who  demanded  two  hundred  talents  for  that  ser- 
vice. All  thie  officers  of  his  army  thought  it  intolerable,  that 
the  Romans  siicula  be  obliged  to  purchase  assistance  of  the 
barbarians :  but  Cato  said,  "  It  is  no  such  great  hardship ;  for 
if  we  conquer,  we  shall  pay  them  at  the  enemy's-  expense  ; 
and  if  we  are  conquered,  there  will  be  no  body  either  to  pay 
or  make  the  demand."  He  gained  the  battlcj  and  every  thing 
afterwards  succeeded  to  his  wish. 

While  he  was  settling  the  arlUirs  of  vSpain,  Scipio  the  Great, 
who  v/us  his  enemy,  and  wished  to  break  the  course  of -ftis 
success,  and  have  the  finisllng  of  the  war  himself,  managed 
matters  so  as  to  get  liimself  appointed  his  successor,  after 
which  he  made  aii  possible  haste  to  take  the  couimand  of  the 
army  from  him.  But  Cato,  hearing  of  his  march,  took  five 
companies  of  fo;;t,  and  five  hundred  horse,  as  a  convoy  to  at- 
tend i;pon  Scipio,  and  as  he  went  to  meet  him,  defeated  the 
Lacetanians,  and  took  among  them  six  hundred  Roman  de- 
serters, whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  And  upon  Sci- 
pio's  expressing  his  displeasure  at  this,  lie  answered  ironi- 
calivj  ''  Rome  would  be  greut  indeed,  if  men  of  birth  would 
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not  yield  the  palm  of  virtue  to  the  commonality,  and  if  ple- 
beians, like  himself,  would  contend  for  excellence  with  men 
of  birth  and  quality."  Besides,  as  the  senate  had  decreed, 
that  nothing  should  be  altered  which  Cato  had  ordered  and 
established,  the  post  which  Scipio  had  made  so  much  interest 
for,  rather  tarnished  his  own  glory  than  that  of  Cato ;  for  he 
continued  inactive  during  that  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cato  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  But 
he  did  not  act  afterwards  like  those  whose  ambition  is  only 
for  fame,  and  not  for  virtue,  and  who  having  reached  the 
highest  honours,  borne  the  office  of  consul,  and  led  up  tri- 
umphs, withdraw  from  public  business,  and  give  up  the  rest 
of  their  days  to  ease  and  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  like 
those  who  are  just  entered  upon  business,  and  thirst  for  ho- 
nour and  renown,  he  exerted  himself  as  if  he  were  beginning 
his  race  anew,  his  services  being  always  ready  both  for  his 
friends  in  particular,  and  for  the  citizens  in  general,  either  at 
the  bar  or  in  the  field.  For  he  went  with  the  consul  Tibe 
rius  Sempronius  to  Thrace  and  the  Danube,  as  his  lieute- 
nant; and  as  a  legionary  tribune,  he  attended  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio  into  Greece,  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who,  next  to  Hannibal,  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  the 
Romans  ever  had.  For  having  recovered  almost  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had  possessed,  and 
reduced  many  warlike  nations  of  barbarians,  he  was  so  much 
elated  as  to  think  the  Romans  the  only  match  for  him  in  the 
field.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the  sea  with  a  powerful  army, 
colouring  his  design  with  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Greeks,  of  which,  however,  they  stood  in  no 
need,  for  bemg  lately  delivered  by  the  favour  of  the  Romans 
from  the  yoke  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  they  were  free 
already,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

At  his  approach,  all  Greece  was  in  great  commotion,  and 
unresolved  how  to  act ;  being  corrupted  with  the  splendid 
hopes  infused  by  the  o;'ators  whom  Antiochus  had  gamed. 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae with  his  troops,  and  added  walls  and  entrenchments  to 
the  natural  fortifications  of  the  place,  sat  down  there  uncon- 
cerned, thinking  the  war  could  not  touch  him.  And  indeed 
the  Romans  despaired  of  forcing  the  pass.  But  Cato  recol- 
lecting the  circuit  the  Persians  had  taken  on  a  like  occasion, 
set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper  detachment. 

When  they  hud  advanced  a  conside ruble  height,  the  guide, 
who  was  one  of  the  pi  s  .ncrs,  miiised  his  way,  and  wander- 
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ihg  about,  among  impracticable  places  and  precipices,  threw 
the  soldiers  into  inexpressible  dread  and  despair.  Cato,  see- 
ing the  danger,  ordered  them  to  halt,  while  he  with  one  Lu- 
cius Manlius,  who  was  dexterous  in  climbing  the  steep  moun- 
tains went  forward  with  great  difficulty  and  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  at  midnight,  without  any  moon  ;  scrambling  among 
wild  olive-trees  and  steep  rocks  that  still  more  impeded  his 
view,  and  added  darkness  to  the  obscurity.  At  last  they  hit 
upon  a  path  which  seemed  to  lead  down  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
They  had  marched  but  a  little  farther,  when  the  path  fail- 
ed them,  and  they  saw  nothing  before  them  but  a  precipice, 
which  distressed  them  still  more  ;  for  they  could  not  yet  per- 
ceive that  they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  vvhen  one  of  the-ii  thought 
he  heard  the  sound  of  human  voices,  and  a  little  after,  ther 
saw  the  Grecian  camp,  and  the  ad\'anced  guard  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Cato,  therefore,  made  a  halt,  and  sent  to  acquaint 
the  Firmians  that  he  wanted  to  speak  Vv'ith  them  in  private. 
These  were  troops  whose  fidelity  and  courage  hb  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  most  dangerous  occasions.  They  hastened 
into  his  presence,  v/hen  he  thus  addressed  them  :  "  I  want  to 
take  one  of  the  enemy  alive,  to  learn  of  him  wJio,  and  how 
many,  compose  this  advanced  guard,  what  is  the  disposition 
and  order  of  the  whole  army,  and  what  preparations  they 
have  made  to  receive  us;  but  the  business  requires  the  speed 
and  im.petuosity  of  lions,  who  rush  into  a  herd  of  timorous, 
beasts." 

When  Cato  had  done  speaking,  the  Firmians,  without  fur- 
ther preparation,  poured  down  the  mountain,  surprised  the 
advanced  guard,  dispersed  them,  took  one  armed  man,  and 
brought  him  to  Cato.  The  prisoner  informed  him,  that  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  with  the  king  in  the 
-nai-row  pass,  and  that  the  detachment  which  guarded  the 
heights  consisted  of  six  hundred  select  iEtolicms.  Cato,  de- 
spising these  troops,  as  well  on  account  of  their  small  num- 
ber, as  their  negligence,  drew  his  sv/ord,  and  rushed  upon 
them  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices  and  trumpets.  The  A^Ao- 
iians  no  sooner  saw  him  descend  -from  the  mountains,  than 
they  fled  to  the  main  body,  and  put  the  whole  in  the  utmost 
confusion. 

At  the  sam.e  time  Manius  forced  the  entrenchments  of 
Antiochus  below,  and  poured  into  the  :pass  with  his  army. 
Antiochus  himself  being  wounded  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone, 
and  having  some  of  his  teeth'ystruck  out,  the  anguish  obliged 
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him  to  turn  his  horse  and  retire.  After  his  i^etreat,  no  part 
of  his  army  could  stand  the  shock  of  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who  was  never  sparing  in  his  own  praises,  and  tliought 
boasting  a  natural  attendant  on  great  actions,  is  very  pompous 
in  his  account  of  this  exploit.  He  says,  "  That  those  who 
saw  him  charging  the  enemy,  routing  and  pursuing  them, 
declared,  that  Cato  owed  less  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than 
the  people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato ;  and  that  the  consul  Ma- 
nius  hiri^self,  coming  hot  from  the  fight,  took  him  in  his 
amis  as  he  too  came  panting  from  the  acfion,  and  embracing 
him  a  long  time,  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy,  that  neither 
he  nor  the  whole  Roman  people  could  sufficiently  reward 
Cato's  uierit." 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  consul  sent  him  with  an 
account  of  it  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  first  to  carry  the 
ncM's  of  his  own  achievements.  With  a  favourable  wind  he 
sailed  to  Brundusium  ;  thence  he  reached  Tarentum  in  one 
day  :  and  having  travelled  four  days  more,  arrived  at  Rome 
the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  and  was  the  first  that  brought 
the  news  of  the  victory. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Cato's  actions  :  and 
with  respect  to  civil  afiairs,  he  appears  to  have  thought  the 
impeaching  of  offenders  and  bringing  them  to  justice  a  thing 
that  well  deserved  his  attention.  For  he  prosecuted  several, 
and  encouraged  and  assisted  others  in  carrying  on  their  pro- 
secutions. 

Cato,  however,  did  not  escape  such  attacks ;  but  when,  in 
the  business  of  the  state,  he  gave  the  least  handle,  was  pro- 
secuted, and  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  condemned.  For 
it  is  said  that  near  fifty  impeachments  were  brought  against 
him,  and  the  last,  when  he  was  eighty-six  years  of  age  :  on 
which  occasion  he  made  use  of  that  menioiablc  expression, 
"  It  is  hard  that  I  v.dio  have  !i\ed  with  men  of  one  genera- 
tion, should  be  obliged  to  make  my  defence  to  those  of  ano- 
ther." Nor  WHS  tliis  the  end  of  his  contests  at  the  bar  ;  for, 
four  years  after,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  heiuipeachcd  Servilius 
Gajba  :  so  that,  like  Nestor,  he  lived  three  generations,  and, 
iike  him,  was  alv.ays  in  action.  After  having  constantly  op- 
pcsed  Scipio  in  matters  of  government,  he  lived  until  the 
time  of  young  Scipio,  his  adopted  grandson,  and  bon  of  Pau- 
lus  *Emilius,   who  conquered  Perseus  and  the  IVlacedonians. 

Ten  years  after  his  consulship,  Cato  stood  for  the  office  of 
censor,  which  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  republic.  For, 
beside  tlie  other  power  and  authority  that  attended  this  office. 
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it  gave  the  magistrate  a  right  of  inquiry  into  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens,  and  therefore  when  Cato  solicited 
it,  the  principal  senators  opposed  him. 

Having  consulted  and  prepared  their  measures,  they  pufe 
up  seven  candidates  in  opposition  to  Cato  ;  and  imagining 
that  the  people  wished  to  be  governed  with  an  easy  hand, 
they  soothed  them  with  hopes  of  a  mild  censorship.  Cato, 
on  the  contrary,  without  condescending  to  the  least  flattery 
or  complaisance,  in  his  speeches  from  the  rostrum  professed 
liis  resolution  to  punish  every  instance  of  vice  :  and  loudly 
declaring  that  the  city  wanted  great  reformation,  conjured  the 
people,  if  they  were  wise,  to  choose,  not  the  mildest  but  the 
severest  physician. 

The  Roman  people,  on  this  occasion,  shcv/ed  themselves 
truly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  best  of  leaders  :  for,  far  from 
dreading  the  severity  of  this  inflexible  man,  they  rejected 
those  smoother  candidates  who  seemed  ready  to  consult  their 
pleasure  in  every  thing,  and  chose  Valerius  Flaccus  with 
Cato  ;  attending  to  the  latter  not  as  a  man  who  solicited  the 
oflice  of  censor,  but  as  one  who,  already  possessed  of  it,  gave 
out  his  orders  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 

The  first  thing  that  Cato  did,  was,  to  name  his  friend  and 
colleague  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  chief  of  the  senate,  and 
to  expel  many  others  the  house;  particularly  Lucius  Quintus, 
who  had  been  consul  seven  years  before,  and,  what  was  still 
a  greater  honour,  was  brother  to  Titus  Flaminius,  who  over- 
threw king  Philip. 

He  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged  his  envy,  when 
he  degraded  Lucius  who  was  brother  to  Scipio  the  Great, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph  ;  for  he  took  from 
him  his  horse  ;  and  it  was  believed  he  did  it  to  insult  the 
memory  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But  what  rendered  him  more 
generally  obnoxious,  was  the  reformation  he  introduced  in 
point  of  luxury.  It  was  impossible  for  hiiu  to  begin  his  at- 
tacks upon  it  openly,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
was  infected,  and  therefore  he  took  an  indirect  method.  He 
caused  an  estimate  to  be  taken  of  all  apparel,  carriages,  fe- 
male ornaments,  furniture  and  utensils ;  and  whatever  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  hundred  drachmae  in  value,  he  rated  at  ter. 
times  as  much,  and  imposed  a  tax  according  to  that  valuation. 
For  every  thousand  asea  he  made  them  pay  three  ;  that  find- 
ing themselves  burdened  with  the  tax,  v/hile  the  modest  and 
frugal,  with  equal  substance,  paid  much  less  to  the  public , 
they  might  be  induced  to  retrench  their  appearance:     'i'liis 
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procured  him  maDy  enemies,  not  only  among*  those  who,  la- 
ther than  part  -with  their  hixury,  submitted  to  the  tax,  but 
among  those  who  lessened  the  expense  of  their  figure  to 
avoid  it.  For  the  generality  of  mankind  think  that  a  prohi- 
bition to  shew  their  wealth  is  the  same  thing  us  taking  it 
away,  and  that  opulence  is  seen  in  the  superfluities,  not  in  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  his  behaviour  in  this  office.  For  when  they  erected  his 
statue  in  the  teniple  of  Healthy  they  made  no  mention  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  victories  and  his  triumph,  but  the  inscription 
was  to  this  effect:  "  In  honour  of  Cato  the  censor,  Mdio,  when 
the  Roman  commcnwealth  was  degenerating  into  licentious- 
ness, by  good  discipline  and  wise  institutions  restored  it." 

Before  this,  he  laughed  at  those  who  were  fond  of  such  ho- 
nours, and  said,  "  They  were  not  aware  that  they  plumed 
themselves  upon  the  workmanship  of  founders,  statuaries, 
and  painters,  while  tiic  Romans  bore  about  a  more  glorious 
imcsge  of  him  in  their  hearts."  And  to  those  who  expressed 
their  wonder,  that,  while  many  persons  of  little  note  had 
their  statues,  Cato  had  none,  he  said,  "  He  had  much  rather 
it  should  be  asked,  why  he  had  not  a  statue,  than  why  he  had 
one."  In  short,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  good  citizen  should 
]iot  even  accept  of  his  due  praise,  unless  it  tended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  Yet  of  all  men  he  was  the  most 
forward  to  commend  himself:  for  he  tells  us,  that  those  who 
Avere  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  and  afterwards  reproved  for 
them,  used  to  say,  "  They  are  excusable;  they  were  not 
Catos  :"  and  that  such  as  imitated  some  of  his  actions,  but 
did  it  awkwardly,  were  called  Icfi-handcd  Catos.  He  added, 
*'  That  the  senate,  in  difficult  and  dangerous  times,  used  to 
cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  passengers  in  a  ship  do  upon  the 
pilot  in  a  storm  :"  and  "  That  when  he  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, they  frequently  put  off  the  consideration  of  matters  of 
importance."  These  particulars,  indeed  are  confirmed  by 
other  writers  ;  for  his  life,  his  eloquence,  and  his  age,  gave 
him  great  authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  an  excellent 
economist,  lie  chose  his  wiib  rather  for  her  family  than  her 
fortune;  persuaded,  that,  thougli  both  the  rich  and  the  high- 
born have  their  pride,  yet  women  of  good  families  are  more 
ashamed  of  any  base  and  unworthy  action,  and  more  obedient 
to  their  husbands  in  every  thing  that  is  good  and  honourable. 

As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  understanding  appearqd,  Cato  took 
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upon  him  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to  his  son,  though  he 
had  a  slave  named  Chilo,  who  was  a  good  grammarian,  and 
taught  several  other  children.  But  he  tells  us,  he  did  not 
choose  that  his  son  should  be  reprimanded  by  a  slave,  or 
pulled  by  the  ears,  if  he  happened  to  be  slow  in  learning;  or 
that  he  should  be  indebted  to  so  mean  a  person  for  his  edu- 
cation. He  was,  therefore,  himself  his  preceptor  in  gram- 
mar, in  law,  and  in  the  necessary  exercises.  For  he  taught 
him  not  only  how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and 
to  ride,  but  to  box,  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  and  to  swim  the 
most  rapid  rivers.  He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote 
histories  for  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  large  characters,  that 
without  stirring  out  of  his  father's  house,  he  might  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  actions  of  the  ancient  Romans  and 
of  the  customs  of  his  country.  Pie  was  as  careful  not  to  ut- 
ter an  indecent  word  before  his  son.  as  he  would  have- been 
in  the  presence  of  the  Vestal  Virgins;  nor  did  he  ever  bathe 
with  him.  A  reg-ard  to  decency  in  this  respect  was  indeed 
at  that  time  general  among  the  Romans. 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  measures  for  form- 
ing his  son  to  virtue,  he  found  him  naturally  ductile  both  in 
genius  and  inclination;  but  as  his  body  was  too  weak  to  un- 
dergo inuch  hardship,  his  father  was  obliged  to  relax  the  se- 
verity of  his  discipline,  and  to  indulge  him  a  little  in  point  of 
diet.  Yet,  vvith  this  constitution,  he  was  an  excellent  sol- 
dier, and  particularly  distinguished  himself  under  Pauius 
^Emilius  in  the  battle  against  Perseus.  On  this  occasion,  his 
sword  happening  to  be  struck  from  his  hand,  the  moisture  of 
which  prevented  him  from  grasping  it  firmly,  he  turned  tO 
some  of  his  companions  with  great  concern,  and  begged  their 
assistance  in  recovering  it.  He  then  rushed  with  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  having,  with  extraordinary  ef- 
forts, cleared  the  pk\ce  where  the  sword  was  lost,  he  found 
it,  with  much  difficulty,  under  heaps  of  arms,  and  dead  bo- 
dies of  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  piled  upon  each  other. 
Pauius  ^liniilius  admired  this  gallant  action  of  the  young 
man  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  still  extant,  written  by  Cato  to  his 
son,  in  which  he  extremely  commends  his  high  sense  of  ho- 
nour expressed  in  the  recovery  of  his  sword.  The  young- 
man  afterwards  married  Tenia,  daughter  to  Pauius  ^milius, 
and  sister  to  young  Scipio;  the  honour  of  which  alliance  wa,^ 
as  much  owing  to  his  own  as  to  his  father's  merit.  Thug 
Cato's  care  in  the  education  of  his  son  answered  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

T  2 
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When  Cato  was  far  aflvanced  in  years,  there  arrived  at 
Eome  two  ambassadors  fi'om  Athens,  Carneades  the  Acadc- 
fnic,  and  Dio.^enes  tlie  Stoic.  They  were  sent  to  bci^  olT  a 
iihe  of  five  hundred  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Atheinans  for  contumacy,  by  the  Sicyonians,  at  the  suit  of  the 
people  of  Oropus.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  philosophers, 
Huch  of  the  Roman  youth  as  had  a  taste  for  learning,  went  to 
wait  on  them,  and  heard  them  with  wonder  and  delight. — 
Above  all  they  were  charmed  with  the  graceful  manners  of 
I'aineades,  the  force  of  whose  eloquence  being  great,  and 
liis  reputation  eqiuil  to  his  eloquence,  had  drawn  an  audience 
of  the  most  considerable  and  polite  persons  in  Rome,  and 
the  sound  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  wind,  had  filled  the 
whole  city. 

'I'h-e  Romans  were  delighted  to  behold  their  sons  thus  fon<l- 
ly  receive  the  Grecian  literature;  but  Cato,  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  alarmed  at  it.  He  was  afraid  that  the  youth  would 
turn  their  ambition  that  way,  and  prefer  the  glory  of  elo- 
(juence  to  that  of  deeds  of  arms.  But  when  he  found  that 
the  reputation  of  these  philosophers  rose  still  higher,  and 
their  first  speeches  were  translated  into  Latin,  by  Caius  Aci- 
lins,  a  senator  of  great  distinction,  he  had  no  longer  patience, 
but  resolved  to  dismiss  them  upon  some  decent  and  specious 
pretence. 

He  went  therefore  to  the  senate,  and  complained  of  the 
magistrates  for  detaining  so  long  such  ambassadors  as  those, 
who  could  persuade  the  people  to  whatever  they  plcascoL 
"  You  o«ght,"  said  he,  '>  to  determine  their  affair  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that,  returning  to  their  schools,  tliey  may  hold 
forth  to  the  Grecian  youth,  and  that  our  young  men  niay 
give  attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magistrates."  Not  that 
Cato  was  induced  to  tliis  by  any  particuLir  picjue  to  Carnea- 
des, which  som.e  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  but  by  his 
aversion  to  philosophy,  and  his  making  it  a  point  to  shov/  hiv 
contempt  of  the  polite  studies  and  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to  affirm,  "  That  Socrates  himself  was 
a  prating  seditious  fellow,  who  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
tyrannize  over  his  country,  by  abolishing  its  customs,  and 
drawing  the  peo^)le  over  to  opinions  coritrary  to  the  laws." 
And  to  ridicule  the  slow  methods  of  Isocrates's  teaching,  he 
said,  "  His  scholars  grew  old  in  learning  their  art,  as  if  they 
int(  nded  to  exercise  it  in  the  shades  below,  and  to  plead 
causes  tliere."  And  to  dissuade  his  son  from  those  studies, 
^e  told  him  in  a  louder  tone  than  could  be  expected  from  a 
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inaa  of  his  age,  and,  as  it  were,  in  an  oracular  and  prophetic 
way,  "  That  when  the  Romans  came  thoroughly  to  imbibe 
the  Grecian  literature,  they  would  lose  the  empire  of  the 
world."  But  time  has  shewn  the  vanity  of  that  invidious  as- 
sertion ;  for  Rome  was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness, 
than  when  she  was  most  perfect  in  the  Grecian  erudition,  and 
most  attentive  to  all  manner  of  learning. 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himself  to  agriculture, 
with  a  view  to  profit  ;  for  he  used  to  say,  he  had  only  two 
v/ays  of  increasing  his  income,  labour  and  fiardmony :  but  as 
he  grew  old,  he  regarded  it  only  by  way  of  theory  and 
amusement.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning  country  affairs, 
which,  among  other  things,  he  gives  rules  for  making  cakes, 
and  preserving  fruit:  for  he  was  desirous  to  be  thought  curi- 
ous and  particular  in  every  thing.  He  kept  a  better  table  in 
the  country  than  in  the  town  ;  for  he  always  invite/l  some  of 
his   acquaintance    in  the   neighbourhood    to   sup  with    him.. 

With  these  he  passed  the  time  in  cheerful  conversation, 
making  himself  agreeable  not  only  to  those  of  his  own  age, 
but  to  the  young  ;  for  he  had  a  thorough  "^knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  had  either  seen  himself  or  heard  from  others  a 
variety  of  things  that  were  curious  and  entertaining.  He 
looked  upon  the  table  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming 
friendships  :  and  at  his,  the  conversation  generally  turned 
upon  the  praises  of  great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  as  for  the  bad  and  the  unwortb.y^  no  mention  was  n^ade 
of  them,  for  he  would  not  allow  in  his  company  one  word, 
cither  good  or  bad,  to  be  said  of  such  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  public,  v/as  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  The  younger  Scipio  indeed  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  that  work,  but  it  was  undertaken  chief- 
ly ])y  the  advice  and  at  the  instances  of  Cato.  The  occasion 
of  the  war  was  this :  The  Carthaginians  and  Massinissa  king 
of  Numidia,  being  at  v/arwith  each  otlicr,  Cato  was  sent  in- 
to Africa  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Massinis- 
sa, from  the  first  had  been  a  friend  to  tiie  Romans,  and  t!)e 
C  irihaginians  v/ere  admitted  into  their  alliance  after  the 
g)-eat  overthrow  they  received  ff'om  Scipio  the  elder,  but  upoii 
terms  which  deprived  them  of  great  part  of  their  dominions, 
and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute.  When  Cato  arrived  at  Carthage, 
he  found  that  city  not  in  the  exhausted  and  humble  condition 
which  the  Romans  imagined,  but  full  of  men  fit  to!)ear  arms., 
abounding  in  money,  in  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  not  a  lit- 
t]e  ela^e^  in  the  thought  of  itB  being  so  well  pi-ovided.  He  con* 
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eluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  now  time  for  the  Romans  to  en- 
deavour to  settle  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Numidi- 
ans  and  Carlhage  ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  soon  make  them- 
selves masters  of  that  city,  which  was  their  old  enemy,  and 
retained  strong  resentments  of  the  usage  she  had  lately  re- 
ceived, and  which  had  not  only  recovered  herself  after  her 
losses,  but  was  prodigiously  increased  in  wealth  an8  power, 
they  would  soon  be  exposed  to  all  their  former  dangers.  For 
lliis  reason  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  where  he  in- 
formed the  senate,  "  That  the  defeats  and  other  misfortunes 
which  had  happened  to  the  Carthaginians,  had  not  so  much 
drained  them  of  their  forces,  as  cured  them  of  their  folly  ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  instead  of  a  weaker,  they  had  made 
them  a  more  skilful  and  warlike  enemy:  that  their  war  with 
the  Numidians  was  only  a  prelude  to  future  combats  with 
the  Romans ;  and  that  the  late  peace  vvas  a  mere  name,  for 
they  considered  itonly  as  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  they  were 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of,  till  they  had  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  the  war. 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  shook 
the  lap  of  his  gown,  and  purposely  dropped  some  Libyan 
figs  ;  and  when  he  found  the  senators  admired  them  for  their 
size  and  beauty,  he  told  them,  "  That  the  country  where 
they  grew  was  but  three  days  sail  from  Rome."  But  what  is 
a  stronger  instance  of  his  enmity  to  Carthage,  he  never  gave 
his  opinion  in  the  senate  upon  any  point  whatever,  without 
adding  tlicse  v/ords  :  "  And  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage- 
should  be  destroyed."  Scipio,  surnamcd  Nasica,  made  it  a 
point  to  maintain  the  contrary,  and  concluded  all  his  speech- 
es thus:  "  And  my  opinion  is  that  Carthage  should  be  left 
standing."  It  is  very  likely  that  this  great  man,  perceiving 
that  the  people  were  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  as 
to  be  led  by  it  into  the  greatest  excesses  (so  that  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  they  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  senate,  but 
by  their  overgrown  power  were  able  to  draw  the  government 
what  way  they  pleased),  thought  it  best  that  Carthage  should 
remain  to  keep  tJiem  in  awe,  and  to  moderate  their  presump- 
tion. For  he  saw  that  tlie  Carthaginians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  conquer  the  Romans,  and  yet  too  respectable  an 
enemy  to  be  despised  by  them-  On  the  other  hand,  Culo 
thought  it  dangerous,  while  the  people  were  thus  inebriated 
and  giddy  with  power,  to  suffer  a  city  which  had  always  been 
great,  and  which  was  now  grown  sober  and  wise  through 
i-ts  misfortunes,    to   lie   watching    every    axlvantage  against 
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vhcm.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  the  wisest  course,  to 
have  all  outward  dangers  removed  from  the  commonwealth, 
that  it  might  be  at  leisure  to  guard  against  internal  cor- 
Ription. 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  us,  occasioned  the  third  and  last  war 
against  the  Carthaginians.  But  as  soon  as  it  began  he  died, 
liaving  first  prophesied  of  the  person  that  should  put  an  end 
to  it ;  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  only  a  tribune's  com- 
mand in  the  army,  but  was  giving  extraordinary  proofs  of  his. 
conduct  and  valour.  The  news  of  his  exploits  being  broughi 
to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out, 

He  is  the  soul  of  council ; 

The  rest  ai-e  shadows  vain. 

This  Scipio  soon  confirmed  by  his  actiotis. 


PYRRHUS. 

Flouriahsd  300  years  befrre  Chrht. 

THE  Molossians  rising  against  /Eacides.  the  tather  of 
Pyrrhus,  deposed  him,  and  brought  in  the  sons  of  his  cousin 
"Neoptolemus.  On  this  occasion  the  friends  of  .-Sacides  were 
taken  and  slain  :  only  Androclides  raid  Angelus  escaped  vrith 
his  infant  son,  though  he  was  much  sought  after  by  his  ene° 
mies  ;  and  carried  him  off  with  his  nurses  and  a  few  neces- 
sary attendants.  This  train  rendering  their  flight  difficult 
and  slow,  they  were  soon  overtaken.  In  this  extremity  they 
put  the  child  in  the  hands  of  Androcleon,  Hippias  and  Nean- 
der,  three  active  young  men  whom  they  could  depend  upon, 
and  ordered  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Megar^e, 
a  town  in  Macedonia:  while  they  themselves  partly  by  entrea- 
ty, and  partly  by  force,  stopt  the  course  of  the  pursuers  till 
evening  ;  when,  having  with  much  difficulty  got  clear  of 
them,  they  hastened  to  join  those,  v/ho  carried  the  young 
prince.  At  sun-set  they  thought  themselves  near  the  sum- 
mit of  their  hopes,  but  they  met  with  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment. When  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs  by  the  town, 
they  found  it  absolutely  unfordablc.     For  the   current  being 
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swelled  with  the  late  rains,  was  very  boisterous,  and  dai?k- 
ness  added  to  the  horror. — They  now  despaired  of  gettint* 
the  child  and  his  nurses  over,  without  some  assistance  :  when 
perceiving  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the  other 
side,  they  begged  of  them  to  assist  their  passage,  and  held 
up  Pyrrhus  towards  them.  But  though  they  called  out  loud 
and  entreated  earnestly,  the  stream  ran  so  rapid  and  made 
such  a  roaring,  that  they  could  not  be  heard.  Some  time 
was  spent,  while  they  were  crying  out  on  one  side,  and  list- 
ening to  no  purpose  on  the  other.  At  last  one  of  Pyrr- 
hus's  company  thought  of  peeling  off  a  piece  of  oak-bark, 
and  of  expressing  upon  it,  with  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  the 
necessities  and  fortunes  of  the  child.  Accordingly  he  put 
this  in  execution,  and  having  rolled  the  piece  of  bark  about  a 
stone,  he  threw  it  to  to  the  other  side.  When  the  people  on 
the  other  side  had  read  it,  and  saw  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  they  cut  down  trees,  and  made  a  raft  of  them,  and 
crossed  the  river  upon  it.  It  happened  that  the  first  man  who 
reached  the  bank,  was  named  Achilles.  He  took  Pyrrhus  in 
his  arms,  and  conveyed  him  over,  while  his  companions  per- 
formed the  same  service  for  his  followers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train,  having  thus  got  safe  over,  and  esca- 
ped the  pursuers,  continued  their  route  till  they  arrived  at 
the  court  of  Glaucias  king  of  lUyria.  They  found  the  king 
sitting  in  his  palace  with  the  queen  his  consort,  and  laid  the 
child  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant.  The  king,  who 
stood  in  fear  of  Cassander,  the  enemy  of  /liacides,  remained 
u  long  time  silent,  considering  what  part  he  should  act. 
While  Pyrrhus,  of  his  own  accord,  creeping  closer  to  him, 
took  hold  of  his  robe  and  raising  himself  up  to  his  knees,  by 
this  action  firstexcitedasmile,  and  afterwards  compassion;  for 
he  thought  he  saw  a  petitioner  before  him  begging  his 
protection  with  tears.  For  this  reason  he  put  him  immediately 
of  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  ordered  her  to  bring  him  \ip 
with  his  own  children.  His  enemies  demanding  him  soon 
after,  and  Cassander  offermg  two  hundred  talents  to  have  him 
delivered  up,  Glaucias  refused  to  doit ;  and  when  he  came 
to  be  twelve  years  old,  conducted  him  into  Epirus  at  tiie  head 
of  an  army,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  an  air  of  majesty  rather  terrible  than  august. 
Instead  of  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  he  had  one  continued  bone, 
marked  with  small  lines  resembling  the  divisions  of  u  row  fel' 
teeth. 
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When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  seemed 
to  be  quite  established  in  his  kingdom,  he  happened  to  be 
called  out  of  his  own  territories  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one 
of  Glaucias's  sons,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated.  On 
this  occasion  the  Molossians  revolting  again,  drove  out  his 
friends,  pillaged  his  treasures,  and  put  ihemselves  once  more 
under  Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having  thus  lost  the  crown, 
and  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  applied  to  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  who  had  married  his  sister  Deidamia.  In 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  Pyrrhus  accompanied  Demetrius  ; 
and,  though  but  young,  bore  down  all  before  him,  and  highly 
distinguished  himself  among  the  combatants.  Nor  did  he 
forsake  Demetrius,  when  unsuccessful,  but  kept  for  him  those 
cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was  entrusted  :  and  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  went  to  Egypt  as  an 
hostage.  There,  both  in  hunting  and  other  exercises,  he 
gave  Ptolemy  proofs  of  his  strength  and  abilities.  Observing 
that  among  Ptolemy's  wives,  Berenice  had  the  greatest  pow- 
er, and  was  most  eminent  for  virtue  and  understanding,  he 
attached  himself  most  to  her.  For  he  had  a  particular  art 
of  making  his  court  to  the  great,  while  he  overlooked  those 
who  were,  below  him.  And  as  in  his  whole  conduct  he 
paid  great  attention  to  decency,  temperance  and  prudence, 
Antigone,  who  was  daughter  to  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  was  given  him,  in  preference  to  many  other 
young  princes. 

On  this  account  he  was  held  in  greater  honour  than  ever, 
and  Antigone  proving  an  excellent  wife,  procured  him  men 
and  money,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of 
Epirus.  At  his  arrival  there,  his  subjects  received  him  with 
open  arms  ;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  by  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.  Never- 
theless, Pyrrhus,  apprehending  that  Neoptolemus  might  have 
recourse  to  some  of  the  other  kings,  came  to  an  agreement 
with  him,  and  associated  him  in  the  kingdom,  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  privately  sowed  dlssention  and  jealousies 
between  them,  and  Neoptolemus  was  taken  off  by  assassina- 
tion. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had  to  Bere- 
nice and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  son  by  Antigone,  Ptolemy,  and 
called  the  city  which  he  buill  in  the  Chersonese  of  Epirus, 
Berenicis.  From  this  time  he  began  to  conceive  many  great 
designs,  but  his  first  hopes  laid  hold  of  all  that  was  near 
home  ;  and  he  found  a  plausible  pretence  to  concern  himself 
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in  the  affairs  of  Macedon.  Antipater,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas- 
sandcr,  had  killed  his  mother  Thessalonica,  and  expelled  his 
brotlier  Alexander.  Alexander  sent  to  Demetrius  for  suc- 
cour, and  implored  likewise  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus.  De- 
metrius, having  many  affairs  upon  his  hands,  could  not  pre- 
sently comply  ;  but  Pyrrhus  came  and  demanded,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  services,  the  city  of  Nymphaea,  and  all  the  mari- 
time coast  of  Macedonia,  together  with  Ambracia,  Acarna- 
nia,  and  Amphilochia,  which  were  some  of  the  countries  that 
did  not  originally  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The 
young  prince  agreeing  to  the  conditions,  Pyrrhus  possessed 
himself  of  these  countries,  and  secured  them  with  his  garri- 
sons, after  which  he  went  on  conquering  the  rest  for  Alexan- 
der, and  driving  Antipater  before  him. 

King  Lysimachus  was  well  inclined  to  give  Antipater  as- 
sistance, but  he  was  so  much  engaged  with  his  own  affairs, 
that  he  could  not  find  time  for  it.  Recollecting,  however, 
that  Pyrrhus  would  refuse  nothing  to  his  friend  Ptolemy,  he 
forged  letters  in  Ptolemy's  name,  enjoining  him  to  eracuate 
Macedonia,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  three  hundred  talents 
from  Antipater.  But  Pyrrhus  no  sooner  opened  the  letters, 
than  he  perceived  the  forgery.  For,  instead. of  the  customa- 
ry salutation,  "  The  father  to  his  son,  greeting,"  they  began 
with,  "  King  Ptolemy  to  king  Pyrrhus,  greeting."  He  in- 
veighed against  Lysimachus  for  the  fraud,  but  listened,  not- 
withstanding, to  proposals  of  peace  ;  and  the  three  princes 
met  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the  occasion,  and  to  swear  upon  the 
altar  to  the  articles.  A  boar,  a  bull,  and  a  ram,  being  led  up 
as  victims,  the  ram  dropt  down  dead  of  himself.  The  rest 
of  the  company  laughed  at  the  accident  :  but  Theodotus  the 
diviner  advised  Pyrrhus  not  to  swear,  declaring  that  the  deity 
presignified  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings  ;  upon  whi^^L  he 
refused  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantageously  settled ; 
nevertheless  Demetrius  came.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  came  now  unrequcsted,  and  that  liis  presence  Excited  ra- 
ther fear  than  gratitude.  When  they  had  been  a  few  days 
together,  in  mutual  distrust  they  laid  snares  for  each  other ; 
but  Demetrius  finding  the  first  opportunity,  was  beforehand 
with  Alexander,  killed  him,  and  got  himself  prochiimed  king 
of  Macedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  sul)jects  of  complaint  against 
Pyrrlius,  on  account  of  the  inroads  wliich  he  had  made  into 
Thcssaly.  Jicsides,  that  ambition  to  extend  their  dominions, 
which  is  a  distemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered  their  neigh- 
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bourhood  mutuaily  alarming.  These  jealovisies  increased 
after  the  death  of  Deidamia.  At  last  each  having  possessed 
himself  of  part  of  Macedonia,  and  having  one  object  in  view, 
the  gaining  of  the  whole,  this  produced  of  course  new  causes 
of  contention.  Dcp.ietrius  marched  against  the  ^Etolians  and 
reduced  them.  After  which  he  left  Pantauchus  among  them 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  went  himself  to  seek  Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  his  design,  v/ent  to 
meet  him  ;  but  taking  a  wrong  route,  they  inadvertently  pas- 
sed each  other.  Demetrius  entered  Epirus,  and  committed 
great  ravages  ;  and  Pyrrhus,  falling  in  with  Pantauchus,  gave 
him  battle.  The  dispute  was  warm  and  obstinate  on  both 
sides,  especially  where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pantaiichus, 
who  in  dexterity,  courage,  and  strength,  siood  foremost  among 
the  officers  of  Demetrius,  and  was  a  man  of  a  high  and  am- 
bitious spirit,  challenged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of  his 
time  in  valour,  and  who  was  desirous  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  honours  of  Achilles,  rather  by  his  sword  than  by  kin- 
dred, advanced  through  the  first  lines  against  Pantauchus. 
They  began  v-ith  the  javelin  ;  and  then  coming  to  the  sword, 
exhausted  all  that  art  or  strength  could  supply.  Pyrrhus  re- 
ceived one  wound,  and  gave  his  adversary  two,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  other  in  the  neck ;  !)y  which  he  overpowered 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  but  before  he  could 
kill  him,  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends.  The  Epirots,  ela- 
ted with  their  prince's  victory,  and  admiring  his  valour,  broke 
into  and  dispersed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  pursuing  the 
fugitives  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  five  thou- 
sand prisoners. 

This  battle  did  not  so  much  excite  the  resentment  and  hatred 
of  the  Macedonians  against  Pyrrhus  for  what  they  suifered.as 
it  inspired  them  with  an  esteem  of  his  abilities  and  admiration 
of  his  valour.  This  furnished  subject  of  discourse  to  all  who 
were  witnesses  of  his  exploits,  or  were  engaged  against  him 
in  the  action.  For  he  recalled  to  their  minds  the  counte- 
nance, the  swiftness,  and  motion  of  Alexander  the  Great  :  in 
Pyrrhus  they  thought  they  saw  the  very  image  of  his  force 
and  impetuosity.  And  while  the  other  kings  represented 
that  hero  only  in  their  purple  robes,  in  the  number  of  guards, 
the  bend  of  the  neck,  and  the  lofty  manner  of  speaking,  the 
king  of  Epirus  represented  hi.n  in  deeds  of  arms  and  personal 
achievements.  And  of  his  great  skill  in  ordering  and  draw- 
ing up  an  army,  we  have  proofs  in  the  writings  he  left  behind 
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him.  It  is  also  said,  that  Antigonus,  being  asked,  "  Who 
Avas  the  greatest  general  :"  answered,  "  Pyrrhus  would  be,  if 
he  lived  to  be  old." 

In  the  intercourse  of  life  he  was  mild  and  fiot  easily  pro- 
voked, but  ardent  iind  quick  to  repay  a  kindness.  For  this 
reason  he  was  greatly  aitlictcd  at  the  death  of  yEropiis. — "  His 
friend,"  he  said,  *'  had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  nature,  but  he 
blamed  and  reproached  himself  for  putting  off  his  acknow- 
ledgments, till,  by  these  delays,  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of 
making  any  return.  For  those  that  owe  money,  can  pay  it  to  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased,  but  when  a  return  of  khidness  is  not 
made  to  a  person  in  his  life  time,  it  grieves  the  heart  that  has 
any  goodness  and  honour  in  it.'* — When  some  advised  him  to 
banish  a  certain  iil-tongued  ^mbracian,  who  abused  him  be- 
hind his  bv-.ck — '^  Let  the  fellow  stay  here,"  said  he,  "and 
speak  against  me  to  a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about,  and  give 
me  a  bad  character  to  all  the  wovld."  And  some  young  men  ha- 
ving taking  great  liberties  w'ith  his  character  in  their  cups,  and 
being  afiei wards  brought  to  answer  for  it,  he  asked  them — 
*'  Whether  they  really  had  said  such  things  ?" — "  We  did,  sir," 
answered  one  of  them,  "  and  should  have  said  a  great  deal 
more,  if  we  had  had  m.ore  wine."  Upon  which  he  laughed 
and  dismissed  them. 

After  the  death  of  Antigone,  he  married  several  w4ves  for 
the  purpose  of  interest  and  power;  numel)i,  the  daughter  of 
Autoleon,  king  of  the  Pneonians  :  Bircenna,  the  daughter  of 
Lardyllis,  king  of  the  lUyrians  ;  and  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who  brought  him  in  dowry  the  isle  of 
Corcyra,  which  her  father  had  taken.  By  Antigone  he  had  a 
son  mimed  Ptolemy;  by  Lanassa  he  had  Alexander;  and  by 
*  Bircenna,  his  youngest  son  llelenus.  All  these  princes  had 
naturally  a  turn  for  war,  and  he  tjuickened  their  martial  ar- 
dour by  giving  them  a  suitable  education  from  their  infancy. 
It  is  said,  wh.en  he  w^as  asked  by  one  of  them,  who  was  yet  a 
child,  "  To  which  of  them  he  would  leave  his  kingdom  r"  he 
suid,  "  To  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword." 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  returned  home  distinguished 
with  glory,  ai^d  still  more  elevated  in  his  sentiments  I'he 
J^Mrots  having  given  him  on  this  occasion  the  name  of  Ea- 
j^le,  he  said,  "'  It  1  am  an  Eagle,  you  have  niade  me  one  :  for 
it  is  upon  your  arms,  upon  your  wings,  that  I  have  risen  so 
liigh." 

Soon  after,  having  intelligence  that  Demetrius  lay  danger- 
ouslv   ill    ho   FLuddeiiiy  entered  Macedonia,  intending  only  an 
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inroad  to  pillage  the  country.  But  he  was  very  near  seizin;^ 
the  whole,  and  takmg  the  kingdom  witiiout  a  blow.  For  he 
pushed  for\vard  as  far  as  Edesa  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
sistance :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to 
his  camp  and  joined  him.  The  danger  roused  Demetrius, 
and  made  him  act  above  his  strength.  His  friends  too,  and 
officers,  quickly  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and 
moved  forward  with  great  spirit  and  vigour  against  Pyrrhus, 
But  as  he  came  only  v%-ith  a  design  to  plunder,  he  did  not 
stand  to  receive  them.  He  lost  however  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  in  his  retreat,  for  the  Macedonians  harassed  his 
rear  all  the  way. 

Demetrius,  though  he  had  driven  out  Pyrrhus  with  so 
much  ease,  was  far  from  slighting  and  despising  him  after- 
wards. But  as  he  meditated  great  things,  and  had  determi- 
ned to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace,  that  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  more  secu- 
rity against  the  other  kings.— The  designs  of  Dem.etrius 
were  soon  discovered  by  this  peace,  and  by  the  greatness  of 
his  preparations.  The  kings  were  alarmed,  and  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Pyrrhus  with  letters,  expressing  their  astonishment, 
that  he  neglected  this  opportunity  to  make  war  upon  Deme- 
trius. They  represented  with  how  much  ease  he  might 
drive  him  out  of  Macedonia,  thus  engaged  as  he  was  in  many 
troublesome  enterprises;  instead  of  which  he  waited  till  De- 
metrius had  despatched  all  his  other  affairs,  and  was  grovrn 
so  much  more  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  his 
ov/n  doors,  and  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  for 
the  altars  of  his  gods,  and  the  sepulchres  of  his  ancestors 
in  Molossia  itself:  and  this  too,  when  he  had  just  been  de- 
prived by  Demetrius  of  the  isie  of  Corcyra,  (.ogciuer  with  his 
M'ife. 

The  kings,  at  the  same  tinie  that  they  wrote  t'lese  letter^.. 
took  the  field  themselves.  Pyrrhus  advanced  \  ith  ilie  i'^rc^.'.' 
est  expedition  to  attack  Berosa.  There  lie  fixed  hi.  heaci 
quarters,  and  reduced  the  other  cities  by  hU  li-enerals,  arvi, 
having  gained  over  the  soldiers  of  DePietrias,  became  nidhU  r 
of  his  camp  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was  proclaime-i 
king  of  Macedonia. 

Lysi^iachus  made  his  appearance  soon  after,  and,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  contributed  equally  to  the  flight  of  De- 
metrius, demanded  his  share  of  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  as 
he  thought  himself  not  sufficiently  established  among  the 
i^Iacedoniaus,  but  rather  in   a  dubious  situation^,  accepte'd  the 
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proposi^.l,  ftnd  [hey  divided  the  cities  and  provinces  between 
th'em.  This  partiiion  seemed  to  be  of  service  for  the  present, 
and  prevented  tlieir  going  directly  to  Mar  ;  but,  soon  after, 
they  found  it  the  bctiinning-  of  perpetual  complaints  and  quar- 
rels, instead  of  a  perfect  recor.ciliation.  For  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  they  w  hose  ambition  is  not  to  be  terminated  by  seas 
r>nd  mountains,  and  uninhabitable  deserts,  wjiose  thirst  of  do- 
minie n  is  not  to  be  confined  by  the  bounds  that  part  Euro-pc 
and  Asia,  should,  when  so  nei  r  each  other,  and  joined  in  one 
lot,  sit  down  contented,  and  abstain  from  mutual  injuries  ?  un- 
doubtedly they  are  always  at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the 
seeds  of  perfidy  and  envy  there. 

Soon  after  tiiis  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius:  and 
yet  Demetrius  was  no  soonei*  passed  into  Asia,  than  Pyrrhus, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lysimacl  us,  drew  off  Tb.essaly  from  its 
allegiance,  and  at'-ucked  his  irarrisons  in  Greece.  He  found 
indeed,  the  Jvlacedonians  better  subjects  in  time  of  Wiir  tl-.an 
in  peace,  besides  that  he  ItiuiSelf  was  more  fit  for  action  than 
repose.  At  last  Deit-etrius  being  entirely  defeated  in  Syria, 
Lysimachns,  who  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  ouarter,  nor 
any  other  affairs  to  engage  him,  immediately  turned  his  for- 
ces against  Pyrrlius,  who  lay  in  quarters  at  Edessa.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  feil  upon  one  of  the  king's  convoys,  and  took  it,  by 
which  he  greatly  distressed  his  troops  for  want  of  provisions. 
Besides  this,  he  corrupted  the  principal  Macedonians  by  his 
letters  and  emissaries,  reproaching  them  for  choosing  for 
their  sovereign  a  stranger,  whose  ancestors  had  always  been 
suljject  to  the  Macedonians,  while  they  exjielled  the  friends 
and  companions  of  Alexander.  As  the  majority  listened  to 
these  suggestions,  Pyrrhus,  fearing  the  event,  withdrew  with  his 
Epirots  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  so  lost  Macedonia  in  the 
same  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  into  Epirus,  he  had  a  fair 
occasion  given  him  by  fortune  to  enjoy  himself  in  quiet,  and 
to  p;overn  his  own  kingdom  in  peace.  But  he  was  persuaded 
that  neither  to  annoy  others,  nor  to  be  aiiuoyed  by  them,  was 
a  life  insufferably  tedious.  Like  Achilles,  he  could  not  en- 
dure i Inaction  : 

lie  pin'd  in  dull  rcpcse  ;  his  heart  iiulig-nant  ^ 

Bude  the  scone  change  to  war,  to  wounds,  and  death. 

llis  anxiety   for   fresh    employment  was  relieved  as  follows ; 
The  "Romans  were  then  at  war  with  the  Tarentines  ;  the  lat- 
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tcr  were  not  able  to  support  the  contest,  and  yet  the  bold  and 
turbulent  harangues  of  their  leadmg  men  would  not  suffer 
them  to  put  an  end  to  it.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  call  in 
Pyri  hus,  and  put  their  forces  under  his  command,  there  being 
no  other  prince  who  had  then  so  much  leisure,  or  was  so  able 
a  general.  The  most  sensible  of  the  citizens  opposed  this 
measure,  but  were  overborne  by  the  noise  and  violence  of 
the  multitude  ;  and  when  they  saw  this,  they  no  longer  at- 
tended the  assemblies. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  a  Thessalian  na- 
med Cineas,  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  who  having  been  a 
disciple  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  only  orator  of  his  time  that 
presented  his  hearers  with  a  lively  image  of  the  force  and 
spirit  of  that  great  master.  This  man  had  devoted  himself 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  in  all  the  embassies  he  was  employed  in,  con- 
firmed that  saying  of  Euripades  : 

The  gates  that  steel  exclude,  resistless  eloquence  shall  enter. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  say,  "  That  Cineas  h-^d  gained  him 
more  cities  by  his  address,  than  he  had  won  by  his  arms  ;'* 
and  he  continued  to  heap  honours  and  employments  upon  him. 
Cineas,  now  seeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon  his  preparations  for 
Italy,  took  an  opportunity,  when  he  saw  him  at  leisure,  to 
draw  him  into  the  following  conversation  : — 

"  The  Romans  have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  sol- 
diers, and  have  the  command  of  many  warlike  nations  ;  if  it 
please  "Heaven  that  we  conquer  them,  what  use,  shall  we  make 
of  our  victory  ?" 

"  Cineas,'"  replied  the  king,  "  your  question  answers 
itself.  When  the  Romans  are  subdued,  there  is  no  town, 
whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  that  will  dare  oppose  us ;. 
but  we  shall  immediately  be  masters  of  all  Italy,  whose 
greatness,  power,  and  importance,  no  man  knows  better  than. 
you." 

Cineas,  after  a  short  pause,  continued — ^^  But,  after  we  have 
conquered  Italy,  what  shall  we  do  next  ?" 

Pyrrhus,  not  yet  perceiving  his  drift,  implied — •"  There 
is  Sicily  very  near,  and  stretches  out  her  arms  to  receive 
us — a  fruitful  and  populous  island,  and  easy  to  be  taken/' 

"  What  you  say,  my  prince,"  said  Cineas,  <'  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  but  is  the  taking  of  Sicily  to  conclude  our  expedi- 
tions?" 
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"  Far  from  it/'  answered  Pyrrhus ;  "  for  if  Heaven  grants 
us  success  in  this,  that  success  shall  only  be  the  prelude  to 
greater  thinajs.  Who  can  forbear  Libya  and  Carthage,  then 
within  reach  I  And  when  we  have  made  such  conquests,  who 
can  pretend  to  say,  that  any  of  our  enemies,  who  are  now  so 
insolent,  will  think  of  resisting  us?'* 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Cineas,  "  they  will  not;  for  so  much 
power  will  enable  you  to  recover  Macedonia,  and  to  establish 
yourself  uncontested  sovereign  of  Greece.  But  when  we  have 
conquered  all,  what  are  we  to  do  then  ?" 

"  Why  then,  my  friend,"  said  Pyrrhus,  laughing,  "  we  will 
take  our  ease,  and  drink  and  be  merry." 

Cineas,  having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied — "  And  what 
hinders  us  from  drinking  and  taking  our  ease  now,  when  we 
have  already  those  things  in  our  tiands,  at  which  we  pi'opose 
to  arrive  through  seas  of  blood,  through  infinite  toils  and  dan- 
gers, through  innumerable  calamities  which  we  must  both 
cause  and  suffer  ?" 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  gave  Pyrrhus  pain,  but  produced 
no  reformation.  He  saw  the  certain  happiness  which  he 
gave  up,  but  was  not  able  to  forego  the  hopes  that  flattered 
his  desires.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  sent  Cineas  to 
Tarentum  with  three  thousand  foot :  from  whence  there  ar- 
rived, soon  after,  a  great  number  of  galleys,  transports,  and 
fiat-bottomed  boats,  on  board  of  which  he  put  twenty  ele- 
phants, three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  foot,  two  thou- 
sand archers,  and  five  hundred  slingers.  When  all  was  rea- 
dy to  set  sail ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
Ionian,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  wind  at  north,  which  was 
unusutil  at  that  season.  The  storm  raged  terribly,  but  by  the 
skill  and  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  pilots  and  manners,  his 
ship  made  the  Italian  shore.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  could  not 
hold  theii'  course,  but  were  dispersed  far  and  wide.  The 
king's  ship,  indeed,  by  its  size  and  strength,  resisted  the 
force  of  the  waves,  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  sea ;  but 
that  coming  about,  and  blowing  directly  from  the  shore,  the 
ship,  as  she  stood  with  her  head  against  it,  was  in  danger  of 
opening  by  the  shocks  she  received.  And  yet  to  be  driven 
off  again  into  a  tempestuous  sea,  while  the  wind  conthmally 
shifted  from  point  to  point,  seemed  the  niost  dreadful  case  of 
all.  In  this  extremity  Pyrrhus  threw  himself  overheard,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards.  But  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  roaring  and  resistance  of  the 
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waves,  which  beat  upon  the  shore,  and  were  driven  back  with 
equal  violence,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  save  him. 
At  last,  by  day-break,  tiie  wind  being  considerably  fallen, 
with  much  trouble  he  got  ashore,  greatly  weakened  in  body, 
but  with  a  strength  and  firmness  of  mind  which  bravely  comba- 
ted the  distress.  x\t  the  same  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose 
coast  he  was  cast,  ran  down  to  give  them  all  the  succour  in 
their  power.  Tney  also  met  with  some  other  of  his  vessels  that 
had  weathered  the  storm,  in  which%were  a  s'ltall  number  of 
horse,  not  quite  two  thousand  foot  and  two  elephants.  With 
these  Pyrrhus  marched  to  TarenLum. 

When  Cineas  was  informed  of  this,  he  drew  out  his  forces, 
and  went  to  meet  him.  Pyrrhus,  upon  his  arrival  at  Taren- 
tum,  did  not  have  recourse  to  compulsion  at  first,  nor  to  do 
any  thing  against  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  till  his 
ships  were  safe  arrived,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  for- 
ces collected.  But,  after  this,  seeing  the  Tarentines,  so 
far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  others,  that  they 
would  not  defend  themselve-s,  except  tliey  were  driven  to  it 
by  necessity,  and  that  they  sat  still  at  home,  and  spent  their 
time  about  the  baths  or  in  feasthig  and  idle  talk,  expecting 
that  he  would  fight  for  them  ;  he  shut  up  the  places  of  ex- 
ercise, and  the  walks,  wf^tre  they  used,  as  they  sauntered 
along,  to  conduct  the  war  with  words.  He  also  put  a  stop  to 
their  unseasonable  entertainments,  revels,  and  diversions.  In- 
stead of  these  he  called  them  to  arms,  and  in  his  musters 
and  reviews  was  severe  and  inexorable  :  so  that  manv  of  them 
quitted  the  place  ;  for  behig  unaccustomed  to  be  under  com- 
mand, they  called  that  slavery  which  was  not  a  life  of  plea- 
sure. 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  Lsevinus,  the  Roman 
consul,  was  coming  against  him  with  a  great  army,  and 
ravaging  Lucania  by  the  w.^y :  and  though  the  confede- 
rates were  not  come,  yet  looking  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to 
sit  still  and  see  the  enemy  approach  still  nearer,  he  took  the 
field  with  the  troops  he  had.  But  first  he  sent  a  hej-aid  to  the 
Romans,  with  proposals,  before  they  came  to  extremities,  to 
terminate  their  differences  amicably  with  the  Greeks  in  Italv, 
by  taking  him  for  m.ediator  and  umpire  .Lsevinus  answered, 
^'  That  the  Romans  neither  accepted  Pyrrhus  as  a  mediator, 
nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy."  Whereupon,  he  marched  for- 
ward, and  encamped  uj[:>on  the  plain  between  the  cities  cf 
Pandosia  and  Heraclea  :  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans 
vfcre  near,  and   lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he 
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rode  up  to  the  river  to  take  a  view  of  them.  When  he  saw 
the  order  of  their  troops,  the  appointment  of  their  watches, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  whole  encampment,  he  was  struck 
with  admiration,  and  said  to  a  friend  who  was  bye,  ^  Mega- 
cles,  the  disposition  of  these  Barbarians  has  nothing  of  the 
barbarian  in  it :  we  shall  see  whether  the  rest  will  answer  it." 
He  now  became  solicitous  for  the  event,  and  determined  to 
wait  for  the  allies,  set  a  guard  upon  the  river  to  oppose  the 
Romans,  if  they  should  endeavour  to  pass  it.  The  Romans, 
on  their  part,  hastening  to  prevent  the  coming  up  of  those 
forces,  which  he  had  resolved  to  wait  for,  attempted  the  pas- 
sage. The  infantry  took  to  the  fords,  and  the  cavalry  got 
over  wherever  they  could :  so  that  the  Greeks  were  afraid  of 
being  surrounded,  and  retreated  to  their  main  body. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  concerned  at  this,  ordered  his  foot  officers 
to  draw  up  the  forces,  and  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  while  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  horse,  who  were  about  three  thousand,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  Romans  yet  busied  in  the  passage,  and 
dispersed  without  any  order.  But  when  he  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  shields  glittering  above  the  water,  and  the  horse  pre- 
serving their  ranks  as  they  passed,  he  closed  his  own  ranks 
and  began  the  attack.  Beside  h\s  being  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  and  lustre  of  his  arms,  which  were  of  very  curious 
fabric,  he  performed  acts  of  valour  worthy  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired.  For,  though  he  exposed  his  person  in 
the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  and  charged  with  the  great- 
est vigour,  he  was  never  in  the  least  disturbed,  nor  lost  his 
presence  of  mind;  but  gave  his  orders  as  coolly  as  if  he  had 
been  out  of  the  action,  and  moved  to  this  side  or  that  as  oc- 
casion required,  to  support  his  men'where  he  saw  them  main- 
taining an  unequal  fight. 

Leonatus  of  IVIacedon  observed  an  Italian  horseman  very 
intent  upon  Pyrrhus,  changing  his  post  as  he  did,  and  regu- 
lating all  his  motions  by  his.  Whereupon  he  rode  up,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Do  you  see,  sir,  that  Barbarian  upon  the  black 
horse  v/ith  white  feet  ?  he  seems  to  meditate  some  great  and 
dreadful  design  He  keeps  you  in  his  eye  ;  full  of  fire  and 
spirit,  he  singles  you  out,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  body 
else,;  therefore  be  on  your  guard  a'Jic.inst  him."  Pyrrhus  an- 
swered, "  It  is  impossible,  Leonatus,  to  avoid  our  destiny.  But 
neither  this  nor  any  other  Itilian  shall  have  much  satisfaction 
in  engaging  with  me."  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  the 
Italian  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  Pyrr- 
hus.    He  missed  the  king,  but  ran- his  horse  through,  as  Le- 
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jnatus  did  the  Itaiian's  the  same  monient,  so  that  l)oth  horses 
fell  together.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  off'  by  his  friends,  who 
gathered  round  him,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  to  the 
very  last.  This  brave  rcan  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  Ferentum  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  name 
Oplacus. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  more  cautious ;  and  now  seeing  his  ca- 
valry give  way,  he  sent  his  infantry  orders  to  advance,  and 
formed  them  as  sOon  as  they  came  up.  Then  giving  his 
robe  and  his  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  the  charge.  The  Ro- 
inans  received  him  with  great  firmness,  and  the  success  of 
the  battle  remained  long  undecided ;  it  is  even  said,  that 
each  army  was  broken  seven  times,  and  rallied  as  often.  He 
changed  his  arms  very  seasonably,  for  that  saved  liis  life,  but 
had  nearly  lost  him  the  victory.  Many  aimed  at  Megacles; 
but  the  man  who  first  wounded  him  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground  vvas  named  Dexous.  Dexous  seized  his  helmet  and  his 
robe,  and  rode  up  to  La^vinus,  showing  the  spoils,  and  crying 
out  that  he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  The  spoils  being  passed  from 
rank  to  rank  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  Roman  army 
shouted  for  joy  while  that  of  the  Greeks  was  struck  v/ith 
grief  and  consternation,  till  Pyrrhus,  apprised  of  v/hat  had 
happened,  rode  about  uncovered,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
his  soldiers,  and  giving  them  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  At 
last  the  Romans  v.'ere  worsLed,  cniefly  by  means  of  the  ele- 
phants. Dionysius  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  Romans 
fell  in  this  battle;  but  Hieronynms  makes  the  num.ber  only 
seven  thousand.  On  Pyrrhus's  side,  Dionysius  says,  there 
were  thirteen  thousand  killed  :  Hieronymus,  not  quite  four 
thousand.  Among  these,  however,  were  the  most  valuable 
of  his  friends'  and  officers,  whose  services  he  had  made 
great  use  of,  and  in  wiiom  he  had  placed  the  highest  confi- 
dence. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  entered  the  Roman  camp,  which  he 
found  deserted.  He  gained  over  many  cities  which  had  been 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  laid  vv-aste  the  territories  of  others. 
Nay,  he  advanced  to  within  thirty-seven  miles  of  Rome  itself. 
The  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  joined  him  after  the  battle, 
and  were  reproved  for  their  delay  ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  greatly  elevated  and  delighted,  wath  having  defeated  so 
powerful  an  army  of  Romans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ta- 
rei\tincs  onlv. 
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The  Roinnns,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  take  the  command 
from  Lc€viniis,  tliont^h  Caius  Fubricius  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  That  tlie  Romans  were  not  overcome  by  the  Epirots, 
but  Lcevinus  by  Pyrrhns  :"  intimating,  that  the  deteat  was 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  general,  not  of  his  troops. 
Then  raising  new  levies,  filling  up  their  legions,  and  talking 
in  a  lofty  and  menacing  tone  about  the  war,  they  struck  Pyrr- 
hus  with  amazement.  He  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 
send  an  embassy  to  them  first,  to  try  whether  they  were  dis- 
posed to  peace ;  being  satisfied  that  to  take  the  city,  and 
make  an  absolute  conquest,  was  an  undertaking  of  too  much 
difficulty  tobe  effected  by  such  an  army  as  his  was  at  that  time  ; 
whereas  if  he  could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  very  glorioiis 
for  him  after  such  a  victory. 

Cineas,  who  was  sent  with  this  commission,  applied  to  the 
great  men,  and  sent  them  and  their  wives  presents  in  his 
master's  name.  But  they  all  refused  them ;  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men,  declaring,  "  That  when  Rome  had  publicly 
ratified  a  treaty  with  the  king,  they  should  be  ready  to  give 
him  every  mark  of  their  friendship  and  respect.'*  And 
though  Cineas  made  a  very  engaging  speech  to  the  senate, 
yet  they  lent  not  a  willing  ear  to  his  propositions,  although 
Pyrrhus  offered  toh-estore,  without  ransom,  the  prisoners  he 
had  made  in  the  battle,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  desiring  nothing  in  return  but  their  friend- 
ship for  himself,  and  security  for  the  Tarentines. 

They  voted,  however,  unanimously  for  the  war,  and  dis- 
missed Cineas  with  this  answer,  "  That  when  Pyrrhus  had 
quitted  Italy,  they  would  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  with  him,  if  he  desired  it  :  but  while  he  con- 
tinued there  in  a  hostile  manner,  they  would  prosecute  the 
^var  against  him  with  all  their  force,  though  he  should  have 
defeated  a  thousand  L-<Kvinus's." 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  while  he  was  upon  this  business 
took  great  pains  to  observe  the  manneis  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  their  government;  and  when 
he  had  learned  what  he  desired  by  convei'sing  vvith  tl\eir  great 
men,  he  made  a  faithful  report  of  all  to  Pyrrhus,  among  the 
rest,  "  That  the  senate  appeared  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings  ; 
and  as  to  the  people,  they  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was 
sifraid  he  had  to  do  with  a  Lerna;an  hydra."  For  the  consul 
had  already  an  army  on  foot  twice  as  large  as  the  fornier,  and  had 
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left  multitiides  behind  in  Rome  of  a  proper  age  for  enlisting, 
and  sufficient  to  form  many  such  armies. 

After  this,  Fabricius  came  ambassador  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat 
about  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fabricius,  as 
Cineas  informed  Pyrrhus,  was  highly  valued  by  the  Romans 
for  his  probity  and  martialabilities,  but  he  was  extremely- 
poor.  Pyrrhus  received  him  with  particular  distinction,  and 
privately  offered  him  gold,  not  for  any  base  purpose  ;  but  he 
.begged  him  to  accept  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality. Fabricius  refusing  the  present,  Pyrrhus  pressed 
him  no  farther  ;  but  the  next  day  wanting  to  surprise  him, 
and  knowing  that  he  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  he  ordered 
the  biggest  he  had  to  be  armed  and  placed  behind  a  curtain 
in  the  room  where  they  were  to  be  in  conference.  Accord- 
ingly this  was  done,  and  upon  a  sign  given,  the  curtain  drawn; 
and  the  elephant  raising  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius, 
made  a  liorrid  and  frightful  noise.  Fabricius  turned  about, 
without  being  in  the  least  discomposed,  and  said  to  Pyrrhus, 
smiling,  •'  Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  beast  to- 
day, has  made  any  impression  upon  me." 

After  this,  Fabricius  being  consul,  an  unknown  person 
came  to  his  camp  with  a  letter  from  the  king's  physician, 
who  offered  to  take  off  Pyrrhus  by  poison,  and  so  end  the 
war  without  any  farther  hazard  to  the  Romans,  provided  that 
they  gave  him  a  proper  compensation  for  his  services.  Fa- 
bricius detested  the  man's  villainy;  and  having  brought  his 
colleagues  into  the  same  sentiments,  sent  despatches  to  Pyr- 
rhus without  losing  a  moment's  lime,  to  caution  him  against 
the  treason. 

Pyrrhus  punished  the  physician  ;  and,  to  shovv^  his  grati- 
tude to  Fabricius  and  the  Roiians,  delivered  up  the  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  sent  Cineas  again  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
.  The  Romans,  unwilling  to  receive  a  favour  from  an  enemy, 
or  reward  for  not  consenting  to  an  ill  thing,  did  indeed  re- 
ceive the  prisoners  at  his  hands,  but  sent  him  an  ecjual  num- 
ber of  Tarenlincs  and  Sar.niites,  As  to  peace  and  friendship, 
they  would  not  hear  any  proposals  about  it,  till  Pyrrhus  should 
have  laid  down  his  arnss,  drav/n  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  and 
returned  to  Epirus  in  the  same  ships  hi  which  he  came. 

His  affairs  now  requiring  another  b^.ttle,  he  assembled  his 
army,  and  marched  and  attacked  the  Roa.ans  near  Asculum. 
Thegrovnid  was  very  rough  aiid  uneven,  and  marshy  also  to- 
v/ards  the  river,  so  that  it  was  extremely  inconveiiient  for  the 
cavalrv,    ^nr]  riuite  nrevertcd  the  ele^Jiants  from  acting  with 
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the  infantry.  For  this  reason  he  had  a  great  number  of  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  might  have  been  entirely  defeated, 
had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Next  day,  contriving, 
by  an  act  of  generalship,  to  engage  upon  even  ground,  where 
his  elephants  might  come  at  the  enemy,  he  seized  in  time 
the  diflkuU  post  where  they  fought  the  day  before.  Then 
he  planted  a  number  of  archers  and  slingers  among  his  ele- 
phants, thickened  his  other  ranks,  and  m.oved  forward  in  good 
order,  though  with  great  force  and  impetuosity,  against  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  now  the  advantage  of  ground 
for  attacking  and  retreating  as  they  pleased,  were  obliged  to 
fight  upon  the  plain,  man  to  man.  They  hastened  to  break 
the  enemy's  infantry,  before  the  elephants  came  up,  and 
made  prodigious  efforts  with  their  swords  against  their  pikes, 
not  regarding  themselves  or  the  wounds  they  received,  but 
only  looking  where  they  might  strike  and  slay.  After  a  long 
dispute,  however,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  give  way,  which 
they  did  first  where  Pyrrhus  fought  in  person;  for  they  could 
not  resist  the  fury  of  his  attack  Indeed,  it  was  the  force 
and  weight  of  the  elephants  which  put  them  quite  to  the 
rout.  When  they  had  all  quitted  the  field,  and  Pyrrhus  was 
congratulated  on  the  victory,  he  said,  "  vSuch  another  victory, 
and  we  are  undone  !'*  For  he  had  lost  great  part  of  the  forces 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  almost  all  his  friends 
and  officers.  Pic  had  no  others  to  send  for  to  supply  their 
place,  and  he  found  his  confederates  here  very  cold  and  spi- 
ritless. Whereas  the  Romans  filled  up  their  legions  with 
ease  and  despatch,  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain  wiiich  they 
had  at  home  ;  and  their  defeats  were  so  far  from  discouraging 
them,  that  indignation  gave  them  fresh  strength  and  ardour 
for  the  war. 

Amidst  these  difficulties,  new  hopes,  as  vain  as  the  for- 
mer, oflered  themselves  to  Pyrrhus,  and  enterprises  which 
distracted  him  in  the  choice.  On  one  side,  ambassadors  came 
from  Sicily,  who  proposed  to  put  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and 
the  city  of  the  Leontines  into  his  hands,  and  desired  him  to 
drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island,  and  free  it  from 
tvrants;  and  on  the  other  side,  news  was  brought  him  from 
Greece,  that  Ptoicmy  Cercunus  was  slain  in  battie  by  the 
Gauls,  and  that  this  would  be  a  seasonable  juncture  for  him 
to  ofler  hi;  self  to  the  Macedonians,  who  wanted!  a  king.  On 
this  occ.sion  he  complained  greatly  of  fortune,  for  ofieiing 
hiu)  tsvo  such  glorious  opportunities  of  action  at  once  :  and, 
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iifflicted  to  think  that  in  embracing  one,  he  must  necessarily 
give  up  the  other,  he  was  a  long  time  perplexed  and  doubt- 
ful which  to  fix  upon.  At  last  the  expedition  to  Sicily  ap- 
pearing to  him  the  more  important,  by  reason  of  its  nearness 
to  Africa,  he  determined  to  go  thither,  and  immediately  des- 
patched Cineas  before  him,  according  to  custom,  to  treat 
with  the  cities  in  his  behalf  He  placed,  however,  a  strong 
garrison  in  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  people,  who  insisted  that  he  should  either  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose he  came  for,  by  staying  to  assist  them  effectually  in  the 
Roman  war,  or,  if  he  would  be  gone,  to  leave  their  city  as 
he  found  it.  But  he  gave  them  a  severe  answer,  ordered 
them  to  be  quiet  and  wait  his  time,  and  so  set  sail. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  every  thing  disposed 
agreeably  to  his  hopes.  The  cities  readily  put  themselves 
in  his  hands :  and  wherever  force  was  necessary,  nothing  at 
first  made  any  considerable  resistance  to  his  arms.  But  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  tv/o  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and 
two  hundred  sail  of  ships,  he  advanced  against  the  Carthagi- 
i^ians,  drove  them  before  him,  and  ruined  their  province. 
Eryx  was  the  strongest  cily  in  those  parts,  and  the  best  pro- 
vided Vvith  men  for  its  defence,  yet  he  resolved  to  take  it  by 
"  storm.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  in  readiness  to  give  the  as- 
sault, he  armed  himself  at  all  points,  and  advancing  towards 
the  walls,  made  a  vow  to  Hercules,  of  games  and  sacrifices 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  victory,  if  in  that  day's  action  he 
should  distinguish  himself  before  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  in  a 
manner  that  became  his  great  descent  and  his  fortune.  Then 
he  ordered  the  signal  to  be  given  by  sound  of  trumpet :  and 
having  driven  the  barbarians  from  the  walls  with  his  missive 
weapons,  he  planted  the  scaling  ladders,  and  was  himself  the 
first  that  mounted. 

There  he  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  some  of 
whom  he  drove  back,  others  he  pushed  down  from  the  wall 
on  both  sides  ;  but  the  greatest  part  he  slew  with  his  sword, 
so  that  there  was  quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  around  him. 
In  the  mean  time  he  himself  received  not  the  least  harm, 
but  appeared  to  his  enemies  in  the  awful  character  of  some 
superior  being.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  offered  a  mag- 
nificent sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  shows 
and  games. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  inclined  to  peace,  and  offered 
him  both  money  and  ships,  on  condition  that  he  granted  them 
his  friendship.     But,  having  farther  prospects,  he  made  an- 
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swcr,  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  peace  and  friendship, 
which  was,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make 
the  Libyan  sea  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Elated  with  prosperity  and  his  present  strength,  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  pursuing  the  hopes  which  first  drew  him  into 
Sicily. 

His  first  object  now  was  Africa.  He  had  vessels  enough 
for  his  purpose,  but  he  wanted  mariners.  And  in  the  collect- 
ing of  them,  he  was  far  from  proceeding  with  lenity  and  mo- 
deration. This  was  not  the  conduct  which  he  had  observed 
lit  first ;  for  then  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  an  extreme, 
placed  an  entire  confidence  in  the  people,  and  avoided  giving 
ihem  the  least  uneasiness.  By  these  means  he  had  gained  their 
hearts.  But  now  turning  from  a  popular  prince  into  a  tyrant, 
bis  austerity  drew  upon  him  the  imputation  both  of  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidiousness.  Necessity,  however,  obliged  them 
to  furnish  Iiim  with  what  he  demanded,  though  they  were  lit- 
tle disposed  to  it.  But  what  chiefly  alienated  their  aftections, 
was  his  behaviour  to  Thonon  and  Sostratus,  two  persons  of 
the  greatest  authority  in  Syracuse.  These  were  the  men  who 
iirst  invited  him  into  Sicily,  who  upon  his  arrival  immediately 
put  their  city  in  his  hands,  and  who  had  been  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  great  things  he  had  done  in  the  island. 
Yet  his  suspicions  would  neither  let  him  take  them  with 
him,  nor  leave  them  behind  him.  Sostratus  took  the  alarm 
and  fied.  Whereupon  Thonon  was  seized  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
alleged  that  he  was  an  accomplice  with  Sostratus,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Then  his  affairs  ran  to  ruin,  not  gradually,  and 
%by  little  and  little,  but  all  at  once ;  and  the  violent  hatred 
which  the  cities  conceived  for  him,  led  some  of  them  to  join 
the  Carthaginians,  and  others  the  Mamertines.  While  he 
thus  saw  nothing  around  him  but  cabals,  seditions,  and  insur- 
rections, he  received  letters  from  the  San  nites  and  Taren- 
tincs,  M'ho  being  quite  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  with  diffi- 
culty defending  themselves  w^ithin  their  walls,  begged  his  as- 
sistance. This  afibi-ded  a  handsome  pretence  for  his  depar- 
ture, without  its  being  called  a  flight  and  an  absolute  giving 
up  his  affairs  in  Sicily.  But  the  truth  was,  that  no  longer 
being  able  to  hold  the  island,  he  quitted  it  like  a  shattered 
ship,  and  threw  himself  again  into  Italy.  It  is  reported,  that, 
as  he  sailed  away,  he  looked  back  upon  the  isle,  and  said  to 
those  about  him,  "  What  a  field  we  leave  the  Carihaginicins 
and  Romans  to  exercise  their  arms  in!"  and  his  conjecture 
was  soon  after  verified. 
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The  Barbarians  rose  against  him  as  he  set  sail ;  and  being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  on  his  passage,  he  lost  many 
of  his  ships — with  the  remainder  he  gained  the  Italian  shore. 
The  Mamertines,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  had  got 
thither  before  him  ;  and,  though  they  were  afraid  to  come  to 
a  pitched  battle,  they  attacked  and  harassed  him  in  the  diffi- 
cult passes,  and  put  his  whole  army  in  disorder.  He  lost  two 
elephants,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  rear  was  cut^  in 
pieces.  But  he  immediately  pushed  from  the  vain  to  their 
assistance,  and  risked  his  person  in  the  boldest  manner, 
against  men  trained  by  long  practice  to  vrar,  who  fought  with 
a  spirit  of  resentment.  In  this  dispute  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  heeid,  which  forced  him  to  retire  a  little,  and  animated 
the  enemy  still  more.  One  of  them,  therefore,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished both  by  his  size  and  arms,  advanced  before  the 
lines,  and  with  a  loud  voice  called  upon  him  to  come  forth  if 
he  was  alive.  Pyrrhus,  incensed  at.  this,  returned  with  his 
guards,  and,  a  visage  so  fierce  w-ith  anger,  and  so  besmeared 
"vvith  blood,  that  it  was  dreadful  to  look  upon,  made  his  way 
through  his  battalions,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances. 
Thus  rushing  upon  the  Barbarian,  he  prevented  his  blow, 
and  gave  him  such  a  stroke  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  that 
he  cleaved  him  quite  down,  and  in  one  moment  the  parts  fell 
asunder.  This  achievment  stopped  the  course  of  the  Barba- 
rians, who  were  struck  with  admiration  and  amazement  at 
Pyrrhus,  as  at  a  superior  being.  He  made  the  rest  of  his 
march,  therefore,  without  disturbance,  and  arrived  at  Taren- 
tum  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse. 
Then  taking  with  him  the  best  troops  that  he  found  there, 
he  advanced  immediately  against  the  Romans',  wiio  were  en- 
camped in  the  country  of  the  Samnites. 

The  affairs  of  the  Samnites  were  run  to  ruhi,  and  their 
spirits  sunk,  because  they  had  been  beaten  in  several  battles 
by  the  Romans.  There  remained  also  in  their  hearts  some 
resentment  against  Pyrrhus  on  account  of  his  leaving  them  to 
go  to  Sicily,  so  that  few  of  them  repaired  to  his  standard. 
The  forces  that  he  had,  he  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  he  detached  into  Lucania,  to  keep  one  of  the  consuls 
employed,  and  hinder  him  from  assisting  his  colleague  ;  with 
the  other  corps  he  marched  in  person  against  the  other  con- 
sul, Manius  Curius,  who  lay  safely  intrenched  near  the  city 
of  Beneventum,  and  declined  fighting,  as  well  in  expectation 
of  the  succours  from  Lucania,  as  on  account  of  his  being  de- 
terred from  action  by  the  augurs  and  soothsayers. 
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Pyrrhus  hastening  to  attack  him  before  lie  could  be  joined 
by  his  colleag-ue,  took  the  choicest  of  his  troops  and  the  most 
■warlike  of  his  elephants,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  night  to 
surprise  his  camp.  But  as  he  had  a  long  circuit  to,  take,  and 
the  roads  \vere  entangled  with  trees  and  bushes,  his  lights 
failed,  and  numbers  of  his  men  lost  their  way.  At  day-break 
he  -was  discovered  by  the  enemy  descending  from  the  heights, 
which  caused  no  small  disorder  in  their  camp.  Manius,  how- 
ever, finding  the  sacrifices  auspicious,  and  the  time  pressing, 
issued  out  of  his  trenches,  attacked  the  van-guard  of  the  ene- 
my, and  put  them  to  flight.  This  spread  a  consternation 
through  their  whole  army,  so  that  many  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  some  of  the  elephants  taken.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  success  led  Manius  to  try  a  pitched  battle.  Engaging, 
therefore,  in  the  open  field,  one  of  his  wings  defeated  that  of 
the  enemy;  but  the  other  was  borne  down  by  the  elephants, 
and  driven  back  to  the  trenches.  In  this  exiu,cncy  he  called 
for  those  troops  that  were  left  to  guard  the  camp,  who  were 
all  fresh  men  and  well  armed.  These,  as  they  descended 
from  their  advantageous  situation,  pierced  the  elephants  with 
their  javelins,  and  forced  them  to  turn  their  backs ;  and 
those  creatures,  rushing  upon  tlieir  own  battalions,  threw 
them  into  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  This  put  the 
victory  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  empire  together 
with  the  victory.  P'or  by  the  courage  exerted,  and  the  great 
actions  performed  this  day,  they  acquired  a  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent, an  enlargement  of  power,  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing invincible,  which  soon  gained  them  all  Italy,  and  Sicily 
a  little  after. 

Thus  Pyrrhus  fell  from  hopes  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he 
had  "\vasted  six  years  in  these  expeditions.  It  is  true,  he  was 
not  successful  ;  but  amidst  all  his  defeats  he  preserved  his 
courage  unconquerable,  and  was  reputed  to  excel,  in  milita- 
ry experience  and  personal  prowess,  all  the  princes  of  his 
time.  But  Avhat  he  gained  by  his  achievements,  he  lost  by 
vain  hopes :  his  desire  of  something  absent,  never  suffered 
him  effectually  to  persevere  in  a  present  pursuit.  Hence  it 
was  that  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a  gamester,  who  makes 
many  good  throws  at  dice,  but  knows  not  now  to  make  the 
best  of  his  game. 

He  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hun- 
dred horse  ;  but  not  having  funds  to  maintain  them,  he  sought 
for  a  war  which  might  answer  that  end  ;  and  being  joined  by 
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a.  body  of  Gauls,  he  threw  himself  into  Macedonia,  where 
Antigonus  the  son  of  Demetrius  reigned  at  that  time.  His 
design  was  only  to  pillage  and  carry  off  booty :  but  having 
taken  many  cities,  and  drawn  over  two  thousand  of  Antigo.-' 
nus's  men,  he  enlarged  his  views,  and  marched  against  the 
king.  Coming  up  with  him  in  a  narrow  pass,  he  put  his  whole 
army  in  disorder.  The  Gauls,  however,  who  composed  An- 
tigonus's  rear,  being  a  numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  resis- 
tance. The  dispute  was  sharp,  but  at  last  most  of  them  were 
cut  in  pieces:  and  they  who  had  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
being  surrounded,  delivered  up  both  themselves  and  the 
bear^ts.  After  so  great  an  advantage,  Pyrrhus  folloAving  his 
fortune  rather  than  any  rational  plan,  pushed  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  now  struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at 
■their  loss ;  and  perceiving  that  they  refused  to  engage  with 
him,,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  commanders  and 
other  officers,  at  the  same  time  callii^g  them  all  by  their 
najnes,  by  v/hich  means  he  drew  over  the  enemy's  infantry. 
Antigonus,  therefore,  was  forced  to  fly  :  he  persuaded,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  maritime  towns  to  remain  under  his  govern- 
ment. 

About  tbiis  time,  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came  to  entreat 
him  that  he  would  march  to  Lacedxmon,  and  he  lent  a  will- 
ing ear  to  his  request.  Cleonymus  was  of  the  blood  royal  ; 
but  being  of  a  violent  temper  and  inclined  to  arbitrary  power, 
he  was  neither  loved  nor  trusted  by  the  Spartans,  and  Areus 
was  appointed  to  the  throne.  This  was  an  old  complaint 
which  he  had  against  the  citizens  in  general.  But  to  this  we 
must  add,  that  vviien  advanced  in  years,  he  had  married  a 
young  woman  of  great  beauty  named  Chelidonis,  wlio  was 
of  the  royal  family,  and  daughter  to  Leotychides.  Chelido- 
nis entertaining  a  violent  p.ission  for  Acrotatus,  the  son  of 
Areus,  who  was  both  young  and  handsome,  rendered  the 
match  not  only  uneasy  but  disgraceful  to  Cleonymus.  These 
domestic  misfortunes  added  to  his  public  ones,  provoked  him 
to  apply  to  Pyrrhus,  who  marched  to  Sparra  with  twenty- 
five-thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  ele- 
phants. 

Cleonymus  advised  him  to  give  the  assault  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  ;  but  Pyrrhus,  feyring  that  his  soldiers  would 
plunder  the  city  if  they  took  it  by  night,  put  him  off,  and 
said,  they  would  proceed  to  the  assault  the  ne-rt  day,  For  he 
knew  there  were  but  few  men  within  the  city,  and  those  un- 
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prepared:  and  tliat  Arcus  the  king  was  absent,  beinii;  goiu 
10  Crete  to  succour  the  Gortynians.  The  contemptible  idcu 
^vhich  PyrrhuK  conceived  of  its  weakness  and  M'ant  of  men, 
was  the  principal  thing  that  saved  the  city.  For  supposing 
that  he  should  not  find  the  least  resistance,  he  ordered  his 
tents  to  be  pitched,  and  sat  quietly  down,  while  the  friends  of 
Cleonymus  busied  themselves  in  adorning  and  preparing  his 
house,  in  expectation  that  Pyrrhus  v/ould  sup  with  him  there- 
that  evening. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  send  off 
their  women  to  Crete,  but  they  stiongly  opposed  it:  and  Ar- 
chidamia  entering  the  senate  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  com- 
plained of  the  mean  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  women, 
if  they  imagined  they  v/ould  survive  the  destruction  of  Spar- 
ta. In  the  next  place  th<iy  determined  to  draw  a  trench^pa- 
rallel  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  at  each  end  of  it  to  sink  wag- 
gons into  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  that 
so  being  fira)ly  fixed,  they  might  stop  the  course  of  the  ele- 
phants. As  soon  as  the  work  was  begun,  both  matrons  and 
maids  came  and  joined  them  ;  the  former  with  their  robes 
tucked  up,  and  the  latter  in  their  under  garn'ents  only,  to  as- 
%hi  the  older  sort  of  men.  'i'hey  advised  those  that  were  in- 
tended for  llie  fight,  to  repose  themselves,  and  in  the  mean 
lime  they  undertook  to  finish  a  third  part  of  the  trench,  which 
they  efiected  bclore  morning. 

At  day-break  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  whereupon  the 
i\omen  armed  tlie  youth  with  their  own  hands,  and  gave  them 
'the  trench  in  charge,  exhorting  them  to  guard  it  vfcll,  and 
representing,  "  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  conquer  in  the: 
view  of  their  country,  or  how  glorious  to  expire  in  the  arms 
of  tlicir  mothers  and  their  wives,  when  they  had  met  their 
death  as  became  Spartans."  As  for  Chelidonis,  she  retired 
into  her  own  apartment  with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  determi- 
ned to  end  her  days  by  it,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Cleonymus,  if  ^he  ciiy  was  taken. 

Pyrrhus  now  pressed  forward  with  his  infantry  against  the 
Spartans,  who  wiiited  for  him  under  a  rampart  of"  shields, 
hut,  beside  that  the  ditch  was  scarcely  passable,  he  found 
that  there  was  no  firm  footing  on  the  sides  of  it  for  his  sol- 
diers, because  of  the  looseness  of  the  fresh  eurrh.  His  son 
Ptolemy,  sceinrr  this  fetched  n  compass  about  the  trench  with 
-wo  thousand  otiuls  and  a  select  body  of  Chaonians,  and  en- 
deavoured to  open  a  passage  on  the  quarter  of  the  waggons. 
Jhit  tHcse  were  so  deep  fixed  and  close  locked,  that  they  not 
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only  obstructed  their  passage,  but  made  it  difHcult  for  the 
Spartans  to  come  up  and  make  a  close  defence.  The  Gauls 
were  now  beginning  to  drag  out  the  wheels  and  draw  the 
vraggons  into  the  river,  when  young  Acrotatus,  perceiving 
the  danger,  traversed  the  city  with  three  hundred  men,  and 
by  the  advantage  of  some  hollow  ways  surrounded  Ptolemy, 
not  being  seen  till  he  began  the  attack  upon  his  rear.  Pto- 
lemy was  now  forced  to  face  about,  and  stand  upon  the  de- 
fensive. In  the  confusion  many  of  his  soldiers  running  foul 
upon  each  other,  either  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  or  fell  under 
the  v/aggons.  At  last,  after  a  long  dispute  and  groat  effusion 
of  blood,  they  were  entirely  routed.  The  old  men  and  the 
women  saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus  :  and  as  he  returned 
through  the  city  to  his  post,  covered  with  blood,  bold  and  ela- 
ted with  his  victory,  he  appeared  to  the  Sputan  v/omen  taller 
and  more  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  help  envying 
Chelidonis  such  a  lover. 

Night  parted  the  combatants :  and  Pyrrhus,  as  he  lay  in  his 
tent,  had  this  dream — he  thou,u:ht  he  darted  lightning  upon 
LacedsEnion,  which  set  all  the  city  on  fire,  and  that  the  sight 
filled  him  with  joy.  The  transport  awaking  him,  he  ordered 
his  officers  to  put  their  men  under  arms  ;  and  to  some  of  his 
friends  he  related  his  vision,  froni  which  he  assured  himself 
that  he  should  take  the  city  by  storm.  The  thing  was  recei- 
ved with  admiration  and  a  general  assent,  but  it  did  not  please 
Lysimachus.  He  said,  that  as  no  foot  is  to  tread  on  places 
that  are  struck  by  lightning,  so  the  Deity  by  this  might  pre- 
signify  to  Pyrrhus,  that  the  city  should  remain  hiaccessible  to 
him.  Pyrrhus  answered :  "  These  visions  may  serve  as 
amusements  for  the  vulgar,  but  there  is  not  any  thing  more 
uncertain  and  obscure.  While,  then,  you  have  your  v\^j;apons 
in  your  hands,  remember,  my  friends, 

The  best  of  omens  is  tlie  cause  of  Pyrrhus." 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  renewed  the 
attack.  The  Lacedseaionians  stood  upon  their  defence  with 
an  alacrity  and  spirit  above  their  strength  :  and  the  women 
attended,  supplying  them  with  arms,  giving  bread  and 
drink  to  such  as  wanted  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded. 
The  Macedonians  then  attempted  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  bring- 
ing great  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing  them  upon  the 
arms  and  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  their 
•part  redoubled  their  efforts  against  them..     But,  all  on  a  siid- 
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den,  Pyrrhus  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  trench  where  the 
waggons  had  been  phmted  to  stop  the  passage,  advancing  at 
full  speed  towards  the  city.  The  soldiers  who  had  the  charge 
of  thai  post  cried  out,  and  the  women  fled  with  loud  shrieks 
and  wailings.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  was  pushing  on, 
and  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him  ;  but  his  horse  recei- 
ved a  wound  in  the  belly  from  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran  away,  and 
threw  him  upon  steep  and  slippery  ground.  As  his  friends 
pressed  towards  him  in  great  confusion,  the  Spartans  came 
boldly  up,  and  making  good  use  of  their  arrows,  drove  them 
all  back.  Hereupon  Pyrrhus  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  action, 
thinking  the  Spartans  would  abate  of  their  vigour,  now  they 
were  almost  all  wounded,  and  such  great  numbers  killed. 
Just  as  the  hopes  of  the  Spartans  were  beginning  to  expire, 
Aminius  the  Phocean,  one  of  Antigonus's  officers,  came  to 
their  relief  from  Corinth  with  an  army  of  strangers ;  and  they 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  town,  but  Aieus  their  king  arrived 
from  Crete  with  two  thousand  men  more.  The  women  now 
retired  immediately  to  their  houses  ;  thinking  it  needh^ss 
to  concern  themselves  any  farther  in  the  war;  the  old  men 
too,  who,  notwithstanding  their  age,  had  been  forced  to  bear 
arms,  were  dismissed,  and  the  new  supplies  put  in  their 
place. 

These  two  reinforcements  to  Sparta  served  only  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  Pyrrhus,  and  make  hira  more  ambitious 
to  take  the  town.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  effect  no 
thing,  after  a  series  of  losses  and  ill  success,  he  cjuitted 
the  siege,  and  began  to  collect  booty  from  the  country,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  v/inter  there.  But  fate  is  unavoidable. 
There  happened  at  that  time  a  strong  contention  at  Argos 
between  the  parties  of  Aristeas  and  Aristippus  ;  and  as  Aris- 
tippus  appeared  to  have  a  connexion  with  Antigonus,  Ariste- 
as, to  prevent  liim,  called  in  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  whose  hopes 
grew  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  olf,  who,  if  he  met  with  success, 
only  considered  it  us  a  step  to  greater  tilings  :  and  if  with 
disappointment,  endeavoured  to  compensate  it  by  some  new 
advantage,  would  neither  let  his  victories  nor  losses  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  distut  bing  both  the  v^'orld  and  himself.  He  began 
his  march  therefore  immediately  for  Argos.  Areus,  by  fre- 
quent ambushes,  and  by  possessing  hi^.s^lf  of  the  difficult 
passes,  cut  off  manv  of  t' c  Gauls  and  Molossians  who  brought 
ui  liis  rear.  In  the  sacrifice  which  Pyirhus  had  offered,  the 
liver  was  found  without  a  head,  and  the  diviner  had  thence 
forewarned  him,  that  he  was  in  danger  oi  losing  some  person 
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that  was  deaf  to  him  ;  but  in  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  this 
unexpected  attack,  he  forgot  the  menace  from  the  victim, 
and  ordered  his  son  Ptolemy  with  some  of  his  guards  to  the 
assistance  of  the  rear,  whilst  he  himself  pushed  on,  and  dis- 
engaged his  main  body  from  those  dangerous  passages.  ^  In 
the  rnean  time  Ptolemy  met  with  a  very  warm  reception: 
for  he  was  engaged  by  a  select  party  of  Lacedicmonians,  un- 
der the  command  of  Evalcus.  In  the  heat  of  action,  a  Cre- 
tan of  Aptera,  named  Oroesus,  a  man  of  remarkable  strength 
and  swiftness,  came  up  with  the  young  prince,  as  he  was 
fighting  with  great  gallantry,  and  with  a  blow  on  the  side, 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  his  party 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonians  pursued 
them,  and  in  the  ardour  of  victory,  insensibly  advancing  into 
the  open  plain,  got  at  a  greeit  distance  from  their  infantry. 
Pyrrhus,  A^ho  by  this  ti.ne  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  was  greatly  afflicted  at  it,  drev/  out  his  Molossian  horse, 
and  charging  at  the  head  of  them,  satiated  himself  with  the 
blood  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  sacrificed  to  the  manjcs  of  his  son, 
found  that  he  had  vented  much  of  his  grief  in  the  fury  of  the 
combat,  and  marched  more  composed  to  Argos.  Finding  that 
Antigonus  kept  the  high  grounds  adjoining  to  the  plain,  he 
encamped  near  the  town  of  Nauplia.  Next  day  he  sent  a  he- 
rald to  Antigonus,  with  a  challenge  in  abusive  terms  to  come 
down  into  the  field,  and  fight  with  him  for  the  kingdom. 
Antigonus  said,  "  Time  is  the  weapon  that  I  use,  as  much 
as  the  sword  ;  and  if  Pyrrhus  is  weary  of  his  life,  there  are 
many  ways  to  end  it."  To  both  the  kings  there  came  am- 
bassadors from  Argos,  entreating  them  to  retire,  and  so  pre- 
vent that  city  from  being  subjected  to  either,  which  had  a 
friendship  for  them  both.  Antigonus  agreed  to  the  over- 
ture, and  sent  his  son  to  the  Argives  as  a  hostage.  Pyrrhus 
at  the  same  time  promised  to  retire,  but,  sending  no  hostage, 
he  was  much  suspected. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the  walls,  and 
finding  one  of  the  gates  opened  to  him  by  Aristeas,  he  was 
not  discovered  till  his  Gauls  had  entered  and  seized  the 
market-place.  But  the  gate  not  being  high  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  elephants,  they  were  forced  to  take  oft'  their  tow- 
ers ;  and  having  afterwards  put  them  on  again  in  the  dark,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  noise  and  loss  of  time,  by  which 
they  were  discovered.  The  Argives  ran  into  the  citadel 
called  As^iis,  and  other  places  of  defence,  and  sent  to  call  m 
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Antis^onus.  But  he  only  advanced  towards  the  walls,  to  watch 
his  opportunity,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  in  some 
of  his  principal  officers  and  his  son  with  considerable  suc- 
cours. 

At  the  same  time  Areus  arrived  in  the  town  with  a  thou- 
sand Cretans  and  the  most  active  of  his  Spartans.  All  these 
troops  being  joined,  fell  at  once  upon  the  Gauls,  and  put 
them  in  great  disorder.  Pyrrhus  entered  at  a  place  called 
Cylaradis,  with  great  noise  and  loud  shouts,  which  were 
echoed  by  the  Gauls ;  but  he  thought  their  shouls  were  nei- 
ther full  nor  bold,  but  rather  expressive  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress. He  therefore  advanced  in  great  haste,  pushing  for- 
ward his  cavalry,  though  they  marched  in  danger  from  drains 
and  sewei  s,  of  which  the  city  was  full.  Besides,  in  this  noc- 
turnal combat,  it  was  impossible  either  to  see  what  was  done, 
or  to  hear  the  orders  that  were  given.  The  soldiers  were 
scattered  about,  and  lost  their  way  among  the  narrow  streets  ; 
nor  could  the  officers  rally  them  in  that  darkness,  amidst 
such  a  variety  of  noises,  and  in  such  strait  passages ;  so  that 
both  sides  continued  without  doing  any  thing,  and  waited  for 
day-light. 

At  the  first  dawn  Pyrrhus  was  concerned  to  see  the  Aspis 
full  of  armed  men  ;  but  his  concern  was  changed  into  con- 
sternation, when  among  the  many  figures  in  the  market-place 
he  beheld  a  wolf  and  a  bull  in  brass  represented  in  the  act  of 
fighting.  For  he  recollected  an  old  oracle  which  had  fore- 
told, "  That  it  was  his  destiny  to  die  when  he  should  see  a 
wolf  encountering  a  bull." 

Pyrrhus  quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and  perceiving  at  the 
same  time  that  nothhig  succeeded  according  to  his  hopes, 
thought  it  best  to  retreat.  Fearing  that  the  gates  were  too 
narrow,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  who  was  left  with 
the  main  body  without  the  town,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall 
and  assist  the  retreat,  if  the  enem.y  tried  to  obstruct  it.  But 
the  person  whom  he  sent,  mistaking  the  order  in  the  hurry 
and  tumult,  and  delivering  it  quite  in  a  contrary  sense,  the 
young  prince  entered  the  gates  with  the  rest  of  the  ele- 
phants and  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  marched  to  assist  his 
father.  Pyrrhus.  was  now  retiring ;  and  while  the  market- 
place afforded  room  both  to  retreat  and  fight,  he  often  faced 
about  and  repulsed  the  assailants.  But  when  from  that 
broad  place  he  came  to  crowd  into  the  narrow  street  leading 
to  the  gate,  he  fell  in  with  those  who  were  advancing  to  his 
assistance.     It  was  in   vain  to  call  out  to  them  to  fall  back. 
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Few  could  hear  him  ;  and  such  asdidhear,aiid  were  most  dis- 
posedto  obey  his  orders,  were  pushed  back  by  those  who  came 
pouring  in  behind.  Besides,  the  largest  of  the  elephants  was 
fallen  in  the  gate-way  on  his  side,  and  lying  there  and  bray- 
ing in  a  horrible  manner,  he  stopped  those  who  would  have 
got  out.  And  among  the  elephants  already  in  the  town,  one 
named  Nicon,  striving  to  take  up  his  master  who  was  failed 
off  wounded,  rushed  against  the  party  that  was  retreating,  and 
overturned  both  friends  and  enemies  promiscuously,  till  he 
found  the  body.  Then  he  took  it  up  with  his  trunk,  and 
carrying  it  on  his  two  teeth  returned  in  great  fury,  and  trod 
down  all  before  him.  When  they  were  thus  pressed  and 
crowded  together,  not  a  man  could  do  any  thing  singly,  but 
the  whole  multitude,  like  one  close  compacted  body,  rolled 
this  way  and  that  altogether.  They  exchanged  but  few  blows 
with  the  enemy,  either  in  front  or  rear,  and  the  greatest 
harm  they  did  was  to  themselves. 

Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  tempest  rolling  about  him,  took  ofF 
the  plume  with  which  his  helmet  was  distinguished,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  his  friends.  Then  trusting  to  the  goodness  of  his 
horse,  he  rode  in  amongst  the  enemy  who  were  harassing  his 
rear,  and  it  happened  that  he  was  wounded  through  the  breast- 
plate with  a  javelin.  The  wound  was  rather  slight  than  dan- 
gerous, but  he  turned  against  the  man  that  gave  it,  who  was 
an  Argive  of  no  note,  the  son  of  a  poor  old  woman.  This 
woman,  among  others,  looking  upon  the  fight  from  the  roof 
of  a  house,  beheld  her  son  thus  engaged.  Seized  with  terror 
at  the  sight,  she  took  up  a  large  tyle  with  both  hands,  and 
threw  it  at  Pyrrhus.  The  tyle  fell  upon  his  head,  and  not- 
withstanding his  helmet,  crushed  the  lower  vertebra  of  his 
neck.  Darkness  in  a  moment  covered  his  eyes,  his  hands 
let  go  the  reins,  and  he  fellfrom  his  horse.  The  crowd  that 
was  about  him  did  not  knov/  him,  but  one  Zopyrus  who  ser- 
ved under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  tliree  others,  coming  up, 
knew  him,  and  dragged  him  into  a  porch  that  was  at  hand, 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  blow.  Zopy- 
rus had  drawn  his  Illyrian  blade  to  cut  off  his  head,  when 
Pyrrhus  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  so  fierce  a  look,  that 
he  was  struck  with  terror :  his  hands  trembled,  and  between 
his  desire  to  give  the  stroke,  and  the  confusion  he  was  in,  he 
missed  his  neck,  but  wounded  him  in  the  mouth  and  chin,  so 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  separate  the  head 
from  the  body. 

By  this  time  his  death  was  generally  known,  and  Alcyone- 
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US,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  came  hastily  up,  and  asked  for  the 
head,  as  if  he  wanted  only  to  look  at  it.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  it,  he  rode  off  with  it  to  his  father,  and  cast  it  at  his 
feet,  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  friends.  Antigonus,  looking 
upon  the  head,  and  knowing  it,  thrust  his  son  from  him  :  and 
struck  him  with  his  staff,  calling  him  an  impious  and  bar- 
barous wretch.  Then  putting  his  robe  before  his  eyes,  he 
wept  in  remembrance  of  the  fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigo- 
nus, and  of  his  father  Demetrius,  two  instances  in  his  own 
house  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  As  for  the  head  and  body 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  ordered  them  to  be  laid  in  magnificent  attire 
on  the  funeral  pile  and  burnt.  After  this,  Alcyoneus  having 
met  with  Helenus  in  great  distress  and  a  mean  garb,  addres- 
sed him  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
father,  who  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion  : — "  In 
this,  my  son,  you  have  acted  much  better  than  before  ;  but 
still  you  are  deficient  :  for  you  should  have  taken  off  that 
mean  habit,  which  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  us  who  are  victo- 
rious, that  it  is  to  be  vanquished." 

Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  Helenus  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  and  sent  him  to  Epirus  with  a  proper  equipage. 
He  gave  also  the  same  kind  reception  to  the  friends  of  Pyr- 
rhus, after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  his  whole  camp 
and  army. 


EUMENES. 

Flouruhed   318  ijears  before  Christ. 

DURIS  the  historian  writes,  that  Eumenes  the  Cardian 
.was  the  son  of  a  poor  waggoner  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  yet 
that  he  had  a  liberal  education  boUi  as  to  learning  and  the 
exercises  then  in  vogue.  He  says  that  while  he  was  but  a 
lad,  Philip  happening  to  be  in  Cardia,  went  to  spend  an  hour 
of  leisure  in  seeing  how  the  young  men  acquitted  themselves 
in  the  iiancration* ^  and  the  boys  in  wrestling.  Among  these 
Eumenes  succeeded  so  well,  and  shewed  so  much  activity 
and  address,  that  Philip  was  pleased  with  him,  and  took  him 

*  The  fm?icra(ion  was  a  coniposilion  of  wrestling-  and  boxing. 
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into  his  tmin.  But  others  assert,  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  probability,  that  Philip  preferred  him  on  account  of  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  there  were  between  him  and  the 
father  of  Eumenes. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the  reputation  of 
being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander's  officers  in  capacity,  and 
in  the  honour  with  which  he  discharged  his  commissions  ; 
and  though  he  had  only  on  the  title  of  principal  secretary,  he 
was  looked  upon  in  as  honourable  a  light  as  the  king's  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors,  insomuch  that  he  had  the 
sole  direction  of  an  Indian  expedition,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Hephacstion,  wdien  Perdiccas  had  the  post  of  that  favourite, 
he  succeeded  Perdiccas.  Therefore,  when  Neoptolemus, 
who  had  been  the  principal  armour-bearer,  took  upon  him 
to  say,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  "  That  he  had  borne 
the  shield  and  spear  of  that  monarch,  and  that  Eumenes  had 
only  follow^ed  wdth  his  esciitoir,"  the  Macedonians  only 
laughed  at  his  vanity,  knowing,  that,  besides  other  marks  of 
honour,  Alexander  had  thought  Eumenes  not  unworthy  his 
alliance. 

Upon  the  death  cf  Alexander  a  great  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  fihalanx  and  the  late  king's  friends  and  generals. 
Eumenes,  in  his  heart  sided  with  the  {ihalanx^  but,  in  ap- 
pearcince,  stood  neuter,  as  a  person  perfectly  indifterent,  say- 
ing, it  did  not  become  him,  who  w^as  a  stranger  to  interfere 
in  the  disputes  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  the  other 
great  officers  retired  from  Babylon,  he  staid  there,  endeavour- 
ing to  appease  that  body  of  infantry,  and"  to  dispose  them  to 
a  reconciliation. 

After  these  troubles  were  past  and  the  generals  met  to 
consult  about  the  diviaing  the  provinces  and  armies  among 
them,  the  countries  assigned  Eumenes,  were  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Pontus,  as  inv  as 
Trapezus.  These  countries  were  not  then  subject  to  the 
Macedonians,  for  Ariariithes  was  king  of  them  ,  but  Leona- 
rds and  Antigonus  were  to  go  with  a  great  army,  and  put  Eu- 
menes in  possession.  Antigonus,  now  elated  with  power, 
and  despising  all  the  world,  gave  no  attention  to  the  letters 
of  Perdiccas.  But  Leonatus  marched  down  from  the  upper 
provinces  in  Phrygia,  and  promised  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion for  Eumenes.  Immediately  after  this,  Hec^t^us,  a  pet- 
ty tyrant  in  Cardia,  applied  to  Leonatus,  and  desired  him 
rather  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Antip.Uer  and  the  Macedonians, 
who  were   besieged   in  Lamia.     Leonatus   bein^  hiclined  to 
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go,  called  Eumencs,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  him  to  He- 
cataeus.  They  had  long  had  suspicions  of  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  a  flmnily  difference  in  point  of  politics,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Emiienes  had  accused  Hccataeus  of  setting 
himself  up  tyrant  in  Cardia,  and  had  entreated  Alexander  to 
restore  that  people  to  their  liberty.  He  now  desired  to  be 
excused  taking  a  share  in  the  Grecian  expedition,  alleging, 
he  was  afraid  Antipater,  who  had  long  hated  him,  to 
gratify  himself  as  well  as  Hecataeus,  would  make  some  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  Upon  which  Leonatus,  placing  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  him,  opened  to  him  all  his  heart.  lie  told 
him  the  assisting  Antipater  w^as  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and 
that  he  desi;<ned,  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Greece,  to  assert 
his  claim  to  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  him 
letters  from  Cleopatra,  in  which  she  invited  him  to  Pella,  and 
promised  to  give  him  her  hand. 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afraid  of  Antipater,  or 
whether  he  despaired  of  any  service  from  Leonatus,  who  was 
extremely  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  followed  every  im- 
pulse of  a  precipitate  ambition,  he  withdrew  from  him  in  the 
night  with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred horse,  two  hundred  of  his  domestics,  well  armed,  and 
all  his  treasure,  amounting  to  five  thousand  talents.  With 
this  he  fled  to  Perdiccas ;  and  as  he  acquainted  that  general 
with  the  secret  designs  of  Leonatus,  he  was  immediately  ta- 
ken into  a  high  degree  of  favour,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in 
his  councils.  In  a  little  time,  too,  Perdiccas  in  person  con- 
ducted him  into  Cappadocia,  with  a  great  army,  took  Aria- 
rathes  prisoner,  subdued  all  the  country,  and  established 
Eumenes  in  that  government;  in  consequence  of  which,  Eu- 
menes put  the  cities  under  the  direction  of  his  friends,  plac- 
ed guards  and  garrisons,  with  proper  ofiicers  at  their  heads, 
and  appointed  judges  and  su})erintendants  of  the  revenue  ; 
Perdiccas  leaving  the  entire  disposition  of  those  tilings  to 
him.  After  this,  he  departed  with  Perdiccas,  choosing  to 
give  him  that  testimony  of  respect,  and  not  thinking  it  con- 
sistent with  his  interest  to  be  absent  from  his  court.  But 
Perdiccas,  satisfied  that  he  could  himself  execute  the  designs 
he  >vas  meditating,  and  perceiving  that  those  provinces  he 
had  left  behind  required  an  able  and  fathful  guardian,  sent 
back  Eumenes  when  he  had  reached  Cilicia.  The  pretence 
was,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  own  govern- 
ment; but  the  Veal  intention,  that  he  should  secure  the  ad- 
:oining  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  disturbed  by  the 
practices  of  Ncoptolcmus. 
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Neoptolemiis  was  a  man  of  sanguine  pursuits  and  unbound- 
ed vanity.  Eumenes,  however,  endeavoured  to  keep  him  to 
his  duty,  by  soothing  applications  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  Mace- 
donian infantry  were  become  extremely  insolent  and  audaci- 
ous, he  applied  himself  to  raising  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
might  be  a  counterpoise  against  them.  For  this  purpose  hv^ 
remitted  the  taxes,  and  gave  other  immunities  to  those  of  hio 
province  who  were  good  horsemen. 

About  that  time,  Craterus  aud  Antipater,  having  reduc- 
ed Greece,  passed  into  Asia  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Per- 
diccas,  and  news  was  brought  that  their  first  intention  was  to 
enter  Cappadocia.  Perdiccas  himself  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy :  he,  therefore,  appointed  Eumenes  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  and 
wrote  to  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  to  obey  the  orders  of  that 
general,  whom  he  had  invested  v/ith  discretionary  powers. 
Alcetas  refused  to  submit  to  that  injunction,  alleging  that  the 
Macedonians  would  be  ashamed  to  fight  Antipater ;  and,  as 
for  Craterus,  their  affection  to  him  was  such,  theit  they 
would  receive  him  with  open  arms.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  visible  that  Neoptolemus  was  forming  some  treacher- 
ous scheme  against  Eumenes ;  for,  when  called  upon,  he  re- 
fused to  join  him,  and,  instead  of  that,  prepared  to  give  him 
battle. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Eumenes  reaped  the 
fruits  of  his  foresight  and  timely  preparations  ;  for,  though 
his  infantry  were  beaten,  with  his  cavalry  he  put  Neoptole- 
mus to  flight,  and  took  his  baggage  ;  and  v^'hile  tne  phalanx 
were  dispersed  upon  the  pursuit,  he  fell  upon  them  in  such  good 
order  with  his  horse,  that  they  were  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  take  an  oath  to  serve  him.  Neoptolemus  collect- 
ed some  of  the  fugitives,  and  retired  with  them  to  Craterus 
and  Antipater.  They  had  already  sent  ambassadors  to  Eu- 
menes, to  desire  him  to  adopt  their  interests,  in  rev/ard  of 
which  they  would  confirm  to  him  the  provinces  he  had,  and 
give  him  others,  with  an  additional  number  of  troops  ;  in 
which  case  he  would  find  Antipater  a  friend  instead  of  an  ene- 
my, and  continue  in  friendship  with  Craterus,  instead  of  turn- 
ing his  arms  against  him. 

Eumenes  made  answer  to  these  proposah—^'  That  liavino- 
long  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity  with  Antipater,  he  did  nol 
choose  to  be  his  friend  at  a  time  when  he  saw  him  treating: 
his  friends  as  so  many  enemies.  As  for  Craterus,  he  was 
ready  to  reconcile  him  to  Perdiccas,  and  to  compromise  mat- 
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ters  between  thein  upon  just  and  rcasoniibic  terms.  "But  it- 
he  should  begin  hostilities,  he  would  support  his  injured 
friend  wiule  he  had  an  hour  to  live,  and  nither  sacrifice  life 
itself  than  his  honour." 

When  tiiis  answer  was  reported  to  Antipaterand  Craterus, 
they  took  some  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  they 
should  pursue.  Meanwhile  Neoptolemus  arriving,  gave 
them  an  account  of  tb.e  battle  he  hi.d  lost,  and  requestecl  as- 
sistance of  them  both,  but  particularly  of  Craterus.  He 
a.nO. — "  The  Macedonians  had  so  extraordinary  an  attachment 
to  hirn,  that  if  they  saw  but  his  hat,  or  heard  one  accent  of 
his  tonp^ue,  they  would  inmu.diately  run  to  him  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands."  Indeed,  the  reputation  of  Crateru^ 
was  very  great  amone;  them,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, most  of  them  wished  to  be  under  his  command.  They 
reinen  bered  the  risks  he  had  run  of  embroiling  himself 
with  Alexander  for  tlieir  sakcs :  how  he  had  combated  the 
inclination  for  Persian  fashions  which  insensibly  grew  upon 
iiim,  and  supj)orted  the  eusto.  .s  of  his  country  against 
the  insults  of  barbaric  pouip  and  luxury. 

Craterus  now  sent  Antipater  into  Cilicia,  and  taking  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  himself,  marched  along  with 
Neoptolemus  against  Eumencs.  If  Eumenes  foresaw  his 
romiBg  r>nd  was  prepared  for  it,  we  may  impute  it  to  the  vi- 
gilance necessary  in  a  general.  But  when,  besides  his  con- 
cealing from  the  enemy  what  they  ought  not  to  discover,  he 
biought  his  own  troops  to  action,  without  knowing  who  was 
their  adversary,  and  made  them  serve  against  Craterus,  with- 
out findingout  that  he  was  the  officer  they  had  to  contend  with; 
in  this  we  see  characteristical  proofs  of  superior  genius.  For 
lie  propagated  a  report,  that  Neoptolemus,  assisted  by  Ti- 
gris, was  advancing  again  v/ith  some  Cappadocian  and  Paph- 
lagonian  horse. 

When  he  came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not  set  any  Mace- 
donians to  engap;e  CrcUerus,  but  appointed  to  that  charge  two 
bodies  of  foreign  horse,  commanded  by  Pharnabazus,  the 
son  of  Artabazus,  and  Phoenix  of  Tencdos.  They  had  or- 
ders to  advance  on  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  come  to 
close  fighting  without  giving  them  time  to  retire;  and  if  they 
utten  pted  to  speak  or  send  any  herald,  they  were  not  to  regard 
it.  For  he  had  strong  apprehensions  that  the  Macedonians 
would  go  over  to  Craterus  if  they  happened  to  know  him. 

Eumenes  himself,  with  a  troop  of  three  hundred  select 
horse,  posted  himself  in  the  right  wing,  where  he  should 
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have  to  act  against  Neoptolemus.  When  they  had  passed  a 
little  hill  that  separated  the  two  armies,  and  came  in  view, 
they  charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  Craterus  was  ex- 
tremely surprised,  and  expressed  his  resentment  in  strong 
terms  against  Neoptolemus,  v/ho,  he  thought,  had  deceived 
him  with  a  pretence  that  the  Macedonians  would  change 
sides.  However,  he  exhorted  his  officers  to  behave  like  brave 
men,  and  stood  forward  to  the  encounter.  In  the  first  shock, 
which  was  very  violent,  the  spears  were  soon  broke,  and  they 
were  then  to  decide  the  dispute  with  the  sword. 

The  behaviour  of  Craterus  did  no  dishonor  to  Alexander. 
He  killed  numbers  with  his  own  hand,  and  overthrew  many 
others  who  assailed  him  in  front.  But  at  last  he  received  a 
side  blow  from  a  Thracian,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Many  passed  over  him  without  knowing  him ;  but  Georgias, 
one  of  Eumenes's  officers,  took  notice  of  him,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  his  person,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  guard- 
ed the  body.  It  was  then,  however,  too  late  ;  he  was  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  Neoptolemus  engaged  Eumenes  :  The 
most  violent  hatred  had  long  subsisted  between  them,  and 
this  day  added  stings  to  it.  They  knew  not  one  another  in 
the  two  first  encounters,  but  in  the  third  they  did ;  and  tlicn 
they  rushed  forward  impetuously  with  swords  drawn  and  loud 
shouts.  The  shock  their  horses  met  with  was  so  violent, 
that  it  resembled  that  of  two  galiies.  The  fierce  antagonists 
quitted  the  bridles,  and  laid  hold  on  each  other;  each  endea- 
vouring to  tear  off  the  helmet  or  the  breastplate  of  his  ene- 
my. While  their  hands  were  thus  engaged,  their  horses 
v\^ent  from  under  them,  and  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  without 
^juitting  their  hold,  they  w^restled  for  the  advantage.  NeoD- 
toiemus  v/as  beginning  to  rise  first,  when  Eumenes  wounded 
him  in  the  ham,  and  by  that  means  got  upon  hi^  feet  before 
him.  Neoptolemus  being  wounded  in  one  knee,,  supported 
himself  upon  the  other,  and  fought  with  great  courage  under- 
neath, but  was  not  able  to  reach  l.is  adversary  a  mortal  blow. 
At  last  receiving  a  wound  in  the  neck,  he  grew  faint,  and 
stretched  hiniself  upon  the  ground.  Eumenes,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  inveterate  hatred,  hastening  to  strip  him  of  his 
arms,  and  loading  him  v/ith  reproaches,  did  not  observe  tliat 
his  sword  was  still  in  his  hand;  so  that  Neoptolemus  wound- 
ed him  under  the  cuirass,  where  it  touches,  upon  the  groin. 
However,  as  the  stroke  was  but  feeble,  the  apprehensions:  k 
gave  him,  were  greater  than  the  real  hurt, 
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When  he  had  despoiled  his  adversary,  weak  as  he  \vas  with 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  legs  and  arms,  he  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  made  up  to  his  left  wing.  There,  being  in- 
formed of  the  fate  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  to  him,  and  find- 
ing his  breath  and  his  senses  not  quite  gone,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  wept  over  him,  and  gavehirn  his  hand.  One  while 
he  vented  his  execrations  upon  Neoptolemus,  and  another 
while  lamented  his  own  ill  fortune,  and  the-  cruel  necessity- 
he  was  under  of  coming  to  extremities  with  his  most  inti- 
mate friend,  and  either  giving  or  receiving  the  fatal  blow, 

Eumeiies  won  this  battle  about  ten  days  after  the  former; 
and  it  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  of  honour,  because  it  brought 
him  the  palm  both  of  capacity  and  courage,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  exposed  him  to  the  envy  and  hatred  both  of  his  allies 
and  his  enemies.  It  seemed  hard  to  them,  that  a  stranger,  a 
foreign  adventurer,  should  have  destroyed  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  illustrious  of  the  Macedonians,  with  the  arms 
of  those  very  Macedonians.  Had  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Cratcras  been  brought  sooner  to  Perdiccas,  none  but  he  would 
have  swayed  the  Macedonian  sceptre ;  but  he  was  slain  in  a 
mutiny  in  Egypt,  two  days  before  the  news  arrived.  The 
Macedonians  were  so  much  exasperated  against  Eumenes 
upon  the  late  event,  that  they  immediately  decreed  his  death. 
Antigonus  and  Antipater  were  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
war  which  was  to  carry  that  decree  into  execution.  Mean- 
time Eumenes  went  to  the  king's  horses  which  were  pastur- 
ing upon  Mount  Ida,  and  took  such  as  he  had  occasion  for, 
but  gave  the  keepers  a  discharge  for  them.  When  Anti- 
pater was  apprised  of  it,  he  laughed,  and  said — "  He  could 
not  enough  admire  the  caution  of  Eumenes,  who  must  cer- 
tainly expect  to  see  the  account  of  the  king's  goods  and  chat- 
tels stated  either  on  one  side  or  other. 

Eumenes  intended  to  give  battle  upon  the  plains  of  Lydia, 
near  Sardis,  both  because  he  was  strong  in  cavalry,  and  be- 
cause he  was  ambitious  to  show  Cleopatra  what  a  respectable 
force  he  had.:  how.ever,  at  the  request  of  that  princess,  who 
was  afraid  to  give  Antipater  any  cause  of  complaint,  he 
marched  to  Upper  Phrygia,  and  wintered  in  Celsena.  There 
Alcetas,  Polemon,  and  Docimus,  contended  with  him  for  the 
command  ;  upon  which  he  said — "  This  makes  good  the  ob- 
servation, -very  one  thinks  of  advancing  hin.sclf,  but  no  one 
thinks  of  the  daiiger  that  may  accrue  to  the  public  weal." 

He  hud  proi  ,ibed  to  pay  his  army  within  three  days,  and  as 
he  had  not  money  to  do  it,  he  sold  them  all  the  farms  and 
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castles  in  the  country,  together  with  the  people  and  cattle 
that  were  upon  them.  Every  captain  of  a  Macedonian  com- 
pany, or  officer  who  had  a  command  in  the  foreign  troops, 
received  battering  engines  from  Eumenes;  and  when  he  had 
taken  the  castle,  he  divided  the  spoil  among  his  company, 
according  to  the  arrears  due  to  each  particular  man.  This 
restored  him  the  affection  of  the  soldiers,  insomuch  that 
when  papers  were  found  in  his  camp,  dispersed  by  the  ene- 
my, in  which  their  generals  promised  a  hundred  talents  and 
great  honours  to  the  man  who  should  kill  Eumenes,  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  highly  incensed,  and  gave  orders  that  from 
that  time  he  shoukl  have  a  body-guard  of  a  thousand  officer- 
like men  always  about  him,  who  should  keep  watch  by  turns, 
and  be  in  waiting  day  and  night. 

Prosperity  gives  some  appearance  of  higher  sentiments 
even  to  persons  of  mean  spirit,  and  we  sec  something  of 
grandeur  and  importance  about  them  hi  the  elevation  where 
Fortune  has  placed  them.  But  he  who  is  inspired  by  real 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  will  show  it  most  by  the  dignity 
of  his  behaviour  under  losses,  and  in  the  most  adverse  for- 
tune. So  did  Eumenes.  Having  l>een  defeated  by  Antigonus, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Orcynians  in  Cappadocia,  through  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers,  though  he  was  forced  to  fly 
himself,  he  did  not  suffer  the  traitor  to  escape  to  the  enemy, 
but  hanged  him  upon  the  spot.  In  his  flight  he  took  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  pursuers,  and  privately  turned  round  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  regain  the  field  of  battle.  There  he  en- 
camped, in  order  to  bury  the  dead ;  whom  he  collected,  and 
burnt  with  the  door-posts  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
bodies  of  the  officers  and  common  soldiei's  were  burnt  upon 
separate  piles,  and  when  he  had  raised  great  monuments  of 
earth  over  them,  he  decamped.  So  that  Antigonus  coming 
that  v/ay  afterwards,  was  astonished  at  his  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity. 

Another  time  he  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of  Antigonus, 
and  could  easily  have  taken  it,  together  with  m/any  persons  of 
free  condition,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  all  the  wealth 
which  had  been  amassed  in  so  many  wars,  and  the  plunder  of 
so  many  countries.  But  he  v^as  afraid  that  his  men,  when 
possessed  of  such  riches,  would  think  themselves  too  heavy 
for  flight,  and  be  too  effeminate  to  bear  the  hardship  of  long 
wandering  from  place  to  place;  and  yet  time,  he  knew,  was 
his  principal  resource  for  getting  clear  of  Antigonus.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  sensible  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
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cult  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  flying  upon  the  spoih, 
•when  it  was  so  much  within  reach  :  he  therefore  ordered 
them  to  refresh  themselves,  and  feed  their  horses,  before 
they  attacked  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  he  privately  sent 
a  messenger  to  Menander,  who  escorted  the  baggage,  to  ac- 
quaint him,  "  That  Eumcnes,  in  consideration  of  the  friend- 
ship Avhich  had  subsisted  between  them,  advised  him  to  pro- 
vide for  his  safety,  and  to  retire  as  fast  as  possible  from  the 
plain,  -where  he  might  easily  be  surrounded,  to  the  foot  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  where  the  cavalry  could  not  act,  nor 
any  troops  fall  upon  his  rear." 

Menander  soon  perceived  his  danger,  and  retired.  After 
which,  Eumenes  sent  out  his  scouts  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
soldiers,  and  commanded  the  latter  to  arm  and  bridle  their 
horses,  in  order  for  the  attack.  The  scouts  brought  back  an 
account  that  Menander  had  gained  a  situation  where  he  could 
not  be  taken  :  hereupon  Eumenes  pretended  great  concern, 
and  drew  off  his  forces.  We  are  told,  that  upon  the  report 
Menander  made  of  this  affair  toAniigonus,  the  Macedonians 
launched  out  in  the  praises  of  Eumenes,  and  began  to  regard 
him  with  an  eye  of  kindness,  for  acting  so  generous  a  part, 
Avhen  it  was  in  his  power  to  enslave  their  children  and  dis- 
honour their  wives.  The  answer  Antigonus  gave  them  was 
this — "  Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was  for  your  sake  he 
let  them  go  ;  it  was  for  his  own.  He  did  not  choose  to  have 
so  many  shackles  upon  him,  when  he  designed  to  fly." 

After  this,  Eumenes,  being  forced  to  wander  from  place  to 
place,  spoke  to  many  of  his  soldiers  to  leave  him ;  either  out 
of  care  for  their  safety,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  to  have 
a  body  of  men  after  him,  who  were  too  few  to  stand  a  battle, 
and  too  many  to  fly  in  privacy ;  and  when  he  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Nora,  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia, 
with  only  five  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  foot,  there 
again  he  gave  all  such  of  his  friends  free  leave  to  depart,  as 
did  not  like  the  inconveniences  of  the  place,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  diet,  and  dismissed  them  with  great  marks  of  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  little  time  Antigonus  came  up,  and,  before  he  formed 
the  siege,  invited  him  to  a  conference.  Eumenes  answered, 
"  Antigonus  had  many  friends  and  generals  to  take  his  place, 
in  case  of  accidents  to  himself ;  but  the  troops  he  had  the 
care  of,  had  none  to  command  or  to  protect  them  after  him." 
lie  therefore  insisted  that  Antigonus  should  send  hostages^ 
if  he  wished  to  treat  with  him  in  person  :  and  when  Anligo- 
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nus  wanted  him  to  make  his  application  to  him  first,  he 
said,  while  I  am  master  of  my  sword,  I  shall  never  think  any 
man  greater  than  myself."  At  last  Antig.onus  sent  his 
nephew  Ptolemy  into  the  fort  as  a  hostage,  and  then  Eii- 
menes  came  out  to  him.  They  embraced  with  great  tokens 
of  cordiality,  having  formerly  been  intimate  friends  and  com- 
panions. 

In  the  conference,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time,  Eu- 
menes  made  no  mention  of  security  for  his  own  life,  or  of  an 
amnesty  for  what  was  past.  Instead  of  that,  he  insisted  on 
having  the  government  of  his  provinces  confirmed  to  him 
and  considerable  rewards  for  his  services  ;  insomuch  that  all 
■who  attended  on  the  occasion,  admired  his  firmness,  and  were 
astonished  at  his  greatness  of  mind. 

During  the  interview,  numbers  of  the  Macedonians  ran  to 
see  Eumenes  ;  for,  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  no  man  was  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  army.  But  Antigonus,  fearing  they 
should  offer  him  some  violence,  called  to  them  at  a  distance  ; 
and  on  their  still  crowding  in,  ordered  them  to  be  driven  oiF 
\vith  stones.  At  last  he  toQk  him  in  his  arms,  and  keeping 
off  the  multitude  with  his  guards,  v/ith  some  difficulty  got 
him  safe  again  into  the  castle. 

As  the  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antigonus  drew  a  line  of 
circumvallation  round  the  place,  and  having  left  a  sufnclent 
number  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  siege,  he  retired.  The  fort 
"vvas  abundantly  provided  with  corn,  water,  and  salt,  but  in 
Mant  of  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the  table.  Yet  with 
this  mean  provision  Eumenes  furnished  out  a  cheerful  enter- 
tainment for  his  friends,  whom  he  invited  in  their  turns;  fov 
he  took  care  to  season  his  provisions  with  agreeable  dis- 
course and  the  utmost  cordiality:  his  appearance  was, indeed, 
very  engaging:  his  countenance  had  nothing  of  a  ferocious  or 
war-worn  turn,  but  \vas  smooth  and  elegant — and  the  pro- 
portion of  his  limbs  was  so  excellent,  that  they  might  seem 
to  have  come  from  the  chissel  of  the  statuary.  And  though  he 
was  not  very  eloquent,  he  had  a  soft  and  persuasive  way  of 
speaking. 

He  observed,  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  garri- 
son was  the  narrowness  of  the  space  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined, enclosed  as  it  was  with  small  houses,  and  the  whole  of 
it  not  more  than  two  furlongs  in  circuit  :  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  their  food  without  exercise,  and  their  horses 
to  do  the  sam^e.  To  remove  the  languor  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  that  want,  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  for  flight,  if' 
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occasion  slioukl  offer,  he  assigned  a  room  fourteen  cubits 
long,  the  largest  in  the  fort,  for  the  men  to  walk  in,  and  gave 
them  orders  gradually  to  mend  their  pace.  As  for  the  horses 
he  tied  them  to  the  roof  of  the  stableAvith  strong  halters  :  then 
he  raised  their  heads  and  fore-parts  by  a  pulley,  till  they  could 
scarce  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore  feet,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  stood  firm  upon  their  hind  feet.  In  this  posture 
the  grooms  plied  them  with  the  whip  and  tlie  voice  ;  and  the 
horses,  thus  irritated,  bounded  furiously  on  their  hind  feet,  or 
strained  to  set  their  fore  feet  on  the  ground,  by  which  efforts 
their  whole  body  was  exercised,  till  they  were  out  of  breath 
and  in  a  foam.  After  this  exercise,  they  had  their  barley  gi- 
ven them  boiled,  that  they  might  sooner  despatch,  and  better 
digest  it. 

As  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length,  Anti- 
gonus  received  information  of  the  death  of  Antipater  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  of  the  troubles  that  prevailed  there  through  the 
animosities  between  Cassander  and  Polyperchon.  He  now 
bade  adieu  to  all  inferior  prospects,  and  grasped  the  whole 
empire  in  iiis  schemes,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  wished 
to  make  Eumenes  his  friend,  and  bring  him  to  co-operate  in 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  him 
Hieronymus,  with  proposals  for  peace,  on  condition  he  took 
the  oath,  that  was  offered  to  him.  Eumenes  made  a  correc- 
tion in  the  oath,  and  left  it  to  the  Macedonians  before  the 
place  to  judge  which  form  was  the  most  reasonable.  Indeed, 
Antigonus,  to  save  appearances,  had  slightly  mentioned  the 
royal  family  in  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest  ran  in  his  own 
name.  Eumenes,  therefore,  put  Olympias  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood  first :  and  he  proposed  to  engage  himself  by  oath  of 
fealty  not  to  Antigonus  only,  but  to  Olympias,  and  the  prin- 
ces her  children.  This  appearing  to  the  Macedonians  mucli 
more  consistent  with  justice  than  the  other,  they  permitted 
Eumenes  to  take  it,  and, then  raised  the  siege.  They  likewise 
sent  this  oath  to  Antigonus,  requiring  him  to  take  it  on  the 
other  part. 

Mean  time  Eumenes  restored  to  the  Cappadocians  all  t'hc 
hostages  he  had  in  Nora,  and  in  return  they  furnished  him 
with  horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  tents.  He  also  collected 
great  part  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  dispersed  themselves  af- 
ter his  defeat,  and  were  straggling  a])out  the  country.  By 
this  means  he  assembled  near  a  thousand  horse,  with  which 
he  rr.arched  off  as  fast  as  possible,  rightly  judging  he  had 
much  to  fear  from  Antigonus.      For  that  general  not  onl\ 
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©rdered  liim  to  be  besieged  again,  and  shut  up  with  a  cir- 
cular wall,  but,  in  his  letters,  expressed  great  resentment 
against  the  Macedonians  for  admitting  the  correction  of  the 
oath. 

While  Eumenes  was  flying  from  place  to  place,  he  receiv- 
ed letters  from  Macedonia,  in  which  the  people  declared  their 
apprehensions  of  the  growing  power  of  Antigonus  ;  and 
others  from  Olympias,  wherein  she  invited  him  to  come  and 
take  upon  him  the  tuition  and  care  of  Alexander's  son, 
whose  life  she  conceived  to  be  in  danger.  At  the  same 
time  Polyperchon  and  King  Philip  sent  him  orders  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the  forces  in  Cappa- 
docia.  They  empowered  him  also  to  take  five  hundred  ta- 
lents out  of  the  royal  treasure  at  Quinda  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  own  affairs,  and  as  much  as  he  should  judge  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Antigenes  and  Teuta- 
mus,  too,  who  commanded  the  Ar^yra^pides^  had  directions 
to  support  him. 

These  officers,  in  appearance,  gave  Eumenes  a  kind  recep- 
tion, but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  envy  and  Jealousy 
they  had  in  their  hearts,  and  how  much  they  disdained  to  act 
under  him.  Their  envy  he  endeavoured  to  remove  by  not 
taking  the  money,  which  he  toid  them  he  did  not  want.  To 
remove  their  obstinacy  and  ambition  for  the  first  place,  was 
not  so  easy  an  affair;  for,  though  they  knew  not  how  to  com- 
mand, they  were  resolved  not  to  obey.  In  this  case  he  called 
in  the  assistance  of  superstition :  he  said,  Alexander  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  showed  him  a  pavilion  with 
royal  furniture,  and  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  it,  after  which 
that  prince  declared — "  If  they  would  hold  their  councils, 
and  despatch  business  there,  he  v/ould  be  with  them,  and 
prosper  every  measure  and  action  which  commenced  under 
his  auspices. 

He  easily  persuaded  Antigenes  and  Teutamus  to  believe 
he  had  this  vision.  They  were  not  willing  to  wait  upon 
him,  nor  did  he  choose  to  dishonour  his  commission  by  going 
to  them.  They  prepared,  therefore,  a  royal  pavilion,  and  a 
throne  in  it,  which  they  called  the  throne  of  Alexander,  and 
thither  they  repaired  to  consult  upon  the  most  important  af- 
fairs. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher  provinces,  and, 
upon  the  way,  were  joined  by  Peucestas,  a  friend  of  Eume- 
nes, and  other  governors  of  provinces.  Thus  the  Macedo- 
nians wxre  greatly  stre\3gthened,  both  in  point  of  numbers. 
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and  in  the  most  magnificent  provision  of  all  the  requisites  of 
war.  But  power  and  affluence  had  rendered  these  gover- 
nors so  untractable  in  society,  and  so  dissolute  in  their  way 
of  living,  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  they  came  toge- 
ther with  a  spirit  of  despotism,  so  nursed  by  barbaric  pride, 
that  they  soon  became  obnoxious  to  each  other,  and  no  sort 
of  harmony  could  subsist  between  them.  Besides,  they  flat- 
tered the  Macedonians  without  any  regard  to  decorum,  and 
supplied  them  with  money  in  such  a  manner,  for  their  enter- 
tainments and  sacrifices,  that  in  a  little  time  their  camp  look- 
ed like  a  place  of  public  reception  for  every  scene  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  those  veterans  were  to  be  courted  for  military 
appointments  as  the  people  are  for  their  votes  in  a  republic. 

Eumcnes  soon  perceived  that  the  new-arrived  grandees 
despised  each  other,  but  were  afraid  of  him,  and  v/atched  an 
opportunity  to  kill  him.  He  therefore  pretended  he  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  borrowed  large  sums  of  those  that  hated 
him  most,  in  order  that  they  might  place  some  confidence  in 
him,  or  at  least  might  give  up  their  designs  upon  his  life, 
out  of  regard  to  the  m.oney  lent  him.  Thus  he  found  guards 
for  himself,  in  the  opulence  of  others  ;  and  though  men  in 
general  seek  to  save  their  lives  by  giving,  he  provided  for  his 
safety  by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  was  near,  the  Macedonians  took  bribes  of 
all  who  wanted  to  corrupt  them,  and,  like  a  kind  of  guards, 
daily  attended  the  gates  of  those  that  aspired  to  the  command. 
But  when  Antigonus  came  and  encamped  over  against  them, 
and  affairs  called  for  a  real  general,  Eumenes  was  applied  to, 
not  only  by  the  soldiers,  but  the  very  grandees  who  had  taken 
so  much  state  upon  them  in  time  of  peace  and  pleasure,  freely 
gave  place  to  him,  and  took  the  post  he  assigned  them  with- 
out murmuring.  Indeed,  when  Antigonus  attempted  to  pass 
the  river  Pasitigris,  not  one  of  the  other  officers  who  were 
appointed  to  guard  it,  got  any  intelligence  of  his  motions  : 
Eumenes  alone  was  at  hand  to  oppose  him,  and  he  did  it  so 
effectually,  that  he  filled  the  channel  with  dead  bodies,  and 
made  four  thousand' prisoners. 

The  behaviour  of  tlie  Macedonians,  when  Eumenes  hap- 
pened to  be  sick,  still  more  particularly  showed,  that  they 
thought  others  fit  to  direct  in  magnificent  entertainments, 
and  the  solemnities  of  peace,  but  that  he  was  the  only  per- 
son among  them  qualified  to  lead  an  army.  For  Peucestas 
having  feasted  them  in  a  sumptuous  manner  in  Persia,  and 
given  each  man  a  sheep  for  sacrifice,  hoped  to  be  indulged 
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with  the  command.  A  few  days  after,  as  they  were  march- 
ing against  the  enemy,  Eumenes  was  so  dangerously  ill,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  at  some  distance  from 
the  ranks,  lest  his  rest  should  be  disturbed  with  the 
noise.  They  had  not  gone  f^r,  before  the  enemy  sud- 
denly made  their  appearance ;  for  they  had  passed  the  in- 
termediate hills,  and  were  now  descending  into  the  plain. 
The  lustre  of  their  golden  armour  glittering  in  the  sun,  the 
elephants  with  their  towers  an  their  backs,  and  the  purple 
vest  which  the  cavalry  used  to  wear  when  tliey  were  advan- 
cing to  the  combat,  struck  the  troops  that  were  to  oppose 
them  with  such  surprise,  that  the  front  halted,  and  called  out 
for  Eumenes,  declaring  that  they  would  not  move  a  step  far- 
ther, if  he  had  not  the  direction  of  them. 

Eumenes  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  advanced  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  hastening  the  slaves  that  carried  the  litter. 
He  likewise  opened  the  curtains,  and  stretched  out  his  liand, 
in  token  of  his  joy.  On  the  first  sight  of  the  general  of  their 
heart,  the  troops  saluted  him  in  the  Macedonian  language, 
cianked  their  arms,  and,  vdth  loud  shouts,  challenged  the 
enemy  to  advance,  thinking  themselves  invincible  while  he 
was  at  their  head. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from,  some  prisoners,  that  Eu- 
menes was  so  extremely  ill,  that  he  Avas  forced  to  be  carried 
in  a  litter,  concluded  he  should  find  no  great  difficulty  iu 
beating  the  other  generals,  and  therefore,  hastened  to  the  at- 
tack. But  when  he  came  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  army, 
and  saw  in  what  excellent  order  it  was  drav/n  up,  he  stood 
still  some  time  in  silent  admiration.  At  last,  spying  the  lit- 
ter carried  about,  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  he  laughed  out 
aloud,  as  his  manner  was,  and  said  to  his  friends — "  Yon  lit- 
ter is  the  thing  that  pitches  the  battle  against  us." — After 
this  he  immediately  retreated  to  his  entrenchments. 

The  Macedonians  had  hardly  recovered  themselves  from 
their  fears,  before  they  began  to  behave  again  in  a  disorderly 
and  mutinous  manner  to  their  officers,  and  spread  themselves 
over  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Gabene  for  winter  quarters  : 
insomuch,  that  the  first  was  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  fur- 
longs from  the  last.  Antigonusbeinginformedof  this  circum- 
stance, moved  back  against  them,  without  losing  a  moment's 
time.  He  took  a  rugged  road  thatafforded  no  water,because  it 
was  the  shortest,  hoping,  if  he  fell  upon  them  while  thus  dis- 
persed, that  it  it  would  be  impossible  for  their  officers  to  as- 
semble them. 
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However,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  tluit  desoluto  coun- 
try, his  troops  were  attacked  with  such  violent  winds  and 
severe  frosts,  that  it  was  'ditricult  for  them  to  proceed,  and 
they  found  it  necessary  to  light  many  fires.  For  this  reason 
their  march  could  not  be  concealed.  The  barbarians  who 
inhabited  the  mountains  that  overlooked  the  desert,  Mon- 
dering  what  such  a  number  of  fires  could  mean,  sent  some 
persons  upon  dromedaries  to  Peucestas  with  an  account  of 
them. 

Peucestas,  distracted  with  terror  at  this  news,  prepared 
or  flight,  intending  to  take  with  him  such  troops  as  he  could, 
collect  on  the  way.  But  Eumenes  soon  dispelled  their  fears 
and  uneasiness,  by  promising  so  to  impede  the  enemy's 
march,  that  they  would  arrive  three  day's  later  than  they,  were 
expected.  Finding  that  they  listened  to  him,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  officers  to  draw  all  the  troops  from  their  quarters,  and  assem- 
ble them  with  speed.  At  the  same  time  he  took  his  horse, 
and  went  witli  his  colleagues  to  seek  out  a  lofty  piece  of 
ground,  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  troops 
marching  beloM'.  IFaving  found  one  that  answered  his  pur- 
pose, he  measured  it,  and  caused  a  number  of  fires  to  be 
lighted  at  proper  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  a  camp. 

When  Antigonus  beheld  those  fires  upon  the  heights,  he 
was  in  the  utmost  distress.  For  he  thought  the  enemy  were 
apprised  of  his  intention  some  time  before,  and  were  come  to 
meet  him.  Not  choosing,  therefore,  with  forces  so  harassed 
and  fatigued  with  their  march,  to  be  obliged  to  fight  troops 
that  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  had  wintered  in  agreeable 
(juarters,  he  left  the  short  road,  and  led  his  men  through  the 
towns  and  villages,  giyirig  tlicm  abundant  time  to  refresh 
themselves.  But  when  he  found  that  no  parties  came  out  to 
gall  him  in  his  march,  which  is  usual  when  an  enemy  is  near, 
aiul  was  inforined  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  that  they 
had  seen  no  troops  \vhatever,  nor  any  thing  but  fires  upon  the 
hills,  he  perceived  that  Eumenes  had  outdone  him  in  point 
of  geneialship  ;  and  this  incensed  him  so  nmch,  that  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  resolution  to  try  his  strength  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. 

;Mean  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  iijrces  repairing  to 
]"umenes,  in  admiradon  of  his  capacity,  desired  him  to  take 
the  sole  command.  Upon  this,  Antigenes  and  'Fentamus, 
who  were  at  the  herd  of  the  .-Irifyva.sjddes^  were  so  exaspera- 
ted wit'h  euAV,  that  they  formed   a  plot  against  his  life  j  and 
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having  drawn  into  if  most  of  the  grandees  and  generals,  they 
•:onsultcd  upon  a  proper  lime  and  method  to  lake  him  of}'. 
They  all  agreed  to  make  use  of  lii'ui  in  the  ensuing  battle, 
and  to  assassinate  him  iinmediately  after.  But  Kudamus, 
master  of  the  elephants,  and  Phciedinuis,  privately  informed 
Eiup.enes  of  their  resolution,  not  out  of  any  kindness  or  be- 
nevolent regard,  but  because  they  were  afraid  of  losing  the 
money  they  had  lent  him.  He  commended  them  for  the 
honour  with  which  they  behaved,  and  retired  to  his  tent. 
There  he  told  his  friends — "  That  he  lived  among  a  herd  of 
savage  beasts,"  and  immediately  made  his  will.  After  which 
he  destroyed  all  his  papers,  lest,  after  his  death,  charges  and 
impeachments  should  arise  against  the  persons  who  wrote 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  secrets  discovered  there.  He 
then  considered,  whether  he  should  put  the  enemy  in  the  way 
of  gaining  the  victory,  or  take  his  flight  through  Media  and 
Armenia  into  Cappadocia  ;  but  he  could  not  fix  upon  any  thing 
while  his  friends  staid  with  him. 

After  revolvirig  various  expedients  in  his  mind,  which  was 
now  almost  as  changeable  as  his  fortune,  he  drew  up  the 
forces,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
barians. On  the  other  hand,  the  phalanx  and  the  Argyras^ii- 
des  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  assuring  him,  that  the  encT 
my  would  not  stand  the  encounter.  For  they  were  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  like  so  ma- 
ny champions  of  the  ring,  had  never  had  a  fall  to  that  day. 
Ivlany  of  them  were  seventy  years  of  age,  and  none  less  than 
sixty  :  so  that  when  they  charged  the  troops  of  Antigonus, 
they  cried  out — "  \^illains,  you  fight  against  your  fathers  !" 
Then  they  fell  furiously  upon  liis  infantry,  and  soon  routed 
them.  Indeed,  none  of  the  batt-lions  could  stand  the  shock, 
and  most  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  upon  the  spot.  Ikit 
though  Antigonus  had  such  bad  success  in  this  quarter,  his 
cavalry  were  victorious,  through  tlie  weak  q.vx\  dastardly  be- 
haviour of  Feucestas,  and  took  all  the  baggage.  Antigonus 
was  a  man  who  had  excellent  presence  of  mind  on  tlie  Uiosc 
trying  occasions,  and  here  the  place  and  occasion  befriended 
him.  It  was  a  plain  open  country,  the  soil  neither  deep  nor 
hard,  but  like  the  sea-shore,  covered  with  a  fine  (ify  sand, 
vyhich  the  trampling  of  so  many  men  and  horses  during  the 
action,  reduced  to  a  small  white  dust,  that  like  a  cloud 
of  lime  darkened  the  air,  and  intercepted  the  prospect,  so 
that  it  was  eiisy  for  Antigonus  to  take  the  baggage  unper  ctT- 
ved. 
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After  the  battle  was  over,  Tcutamiis  sent  some  of  his  corps 
to  Anuc;-onus,  to  desire  him  to  restore  the  bagg^age.  He 
told  tlieiij,  he  would  not  only  return  the  Jrgyra.y/iidts  their 
hag.^age,  but  treat  them  in  all  respects  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  provided  they  would  put  Eumenes  in  his  hands. 
The  ^4r^yrasfndes  came  into  that  abominable  measure,  and 
agreed  to  deliver  up  that  brave  man  alive  to  his  enemies.  In 
pursuance  of  this  scheme,  they  approached  him  unsuspected, 
and  planted  themselves  about  him.  Some  lamented  the 
loss  of  their  bac^gage,  some  desired  him  to  assume  the  spirit 
of  victory  which  he  bad  gained,  others  accused  the  rest  of 
their  commanders.  Thus  watching  their  opportunity,  they  fell 
'upon  him,  took  av/ay  his  sword,  and  bound  his  hands  behind 
him  with  hia  uvvn  girdle. 

Nicimor  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  receive  him.  But  as 
they  led  hiin  through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonians,  he  desi- 
red first  to  speak  to  them,  not  for  any  request  he  had  to 
nicike,  but  of  matters  of  great  iuiportance  to  theiii.  Silence 
being  made,  he  ascended  an  eminence,  and  stretching  out  his 
hauds,  bound  as  they  were,  he  said — *'  What  trophy,  ye  vilest 
cf  all  the  Macedonians  i  what  trophy  could  Antigonus  have 
wished  to  raise,  like  this  which  you  are  raising,  by  delivering 
up  your  general  bound  ?  was  it  not  base  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge yourselves  beaten,  merely  for  the  sake  of  your  bag- 
gage, as  if  victory  dwelt  among  your  goods  and  chattels,  and 
not  upon  the  points  of  your  swords  ;  but  you  must  also  send 
your  general  as  a  ransom  for  that  baggage?  For  my  part, 
though  thus  led,  I  am  not  conquered  :  I  have  beaten  the  ene- 
my, and  am  ruined  by  my  fellow-soldiers.  But  I  conjure 
yon,  by  the  god  of  armies,  and  the  awful  deities  who  preside 
over  oaths,  to  kill  me  here  with  your  own  hands.  If  my  life 
be  taken  by  another,  the  deed  will  still  be  yours.  Nor  will 
Antigonus  complnin,  if  you  take  the  v/ork  out  of  his  hands; 
for  he  wants  not  Eumenes  alive  but  Eumenes  dead.  If  you 
choose  not  to  be  the  immediate  instruments,  loose  but  one  of 
my  hands,  and  that  shall  do  the  business.  If  you  will  not 
trust  me  with  a  sword,  throw  n)e  bound  as  I  am  to  wild  beasts. 
If  you  comply  with  this  last  respect,  I  acquit  you  of  all  guilt 
Avith  respect  to  me,  and  declare  you  have  behaved  to  your 
general  like  the  best  and  honestest  of  men." 

The  rest  of  the  troops  received  this  speech  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  every  expression  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  ylrgiirasfiides 
cried  out — "  Eead  him  on,  and  attend  not  to  his  trifling.  For 
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it  is  no  such  great  matter,  if  an  execrable  Chersonesian,  who' 
has  harassed  the  Macedonians  with  infinite  wars,  have  cause 
to-lament  his  fate  ;  as  it  would  be,  if  the  best  of  Alexander's 
and  Philip's  soldiers  should  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours,  and  have  their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  And 
have  not  our  v/ives  already  passed  three  nights  with  our  ene- 
mies r"     So  saying,  they  drove  him  forward. 

Antigonus,  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  the  crowd 
(for  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  his  camp),  sent  out  ten  of  his 
best  elephants,  and  a  corps  of  spearsmen,  who  were  Medes 
and  Parthians,  to  keep  them  off.  He  could  not  bear  to  have 
Eumenes  brought  into  his  presence,  because  of  the  formel* 
friendly  connexions  there  had  been  between  them.  And  when 
those  who  took  the  charge  of  him  asked,  in  what  manner  he 
would  have  him  kept  ?  He  said — "  So  as  you  would  keep  an 
elephant  or  a  lion."  Nevertheless,  he  soon  felt  some  impres- 
sions of  pity,  and  ordered  them  to  take  off  his  heavy  chains, 
and  allow  him  a  servant  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait 
upon  him.  He  likewise  permitted  such  of  his  friends  as  de- 
sired it,  to  pass  whole  days  v/ith  him,  and  to  bring  him  neces- 
sary refreshments.  Thus  he  spent  some  considerable  time 
in  deliberating  how  to  dispose  of  him,  and  sometimes  listened 
to  the  applications  and  promises  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  and 
his  son  Demetrius,  who  made  it  a  point  to  save  him.  But  all 
the  other  officers  insisted  thrtt  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
urged  Antigonus  to  give  directions  for  it. 

One  day  we  are  told,  Eumenes  asked  his  keeper,  Onomar- 
chus — "  \Vhy  Antigonus,  now  that  he  had  got  his  enemy  in- 
to his  power,  did  not  either  immediately  despatch  him,  or 
generously  release  him?"  Onomarchus  answered  in  a  coii=" 
temptuous  manner — ^'  That  in  the  battle,  and  not  now,  he 
should  have  been  ready  to  meet  death."  To  which  Eumenes 
replied — "  By  Heaven  I  was  so  !  Ask  those  who  ventured  to 
engage  me,  if  I  was  not.  I  do  not  know  that  I  met  with  a 
better  man  than  myself." — "  Well,"  said  Oaomarchus,  "now- 
you  have  found  a  better  man  than  yourself,  why  do  you  not 
patiently  v/ait  his  time." 

When  Antigonus  had  resolved  upon  his  death,  he  gava 
orders  that  he  shoul  *  have  no  kind  of  food.  By  this  means  in 
two  or  three  days  ,.im.e  he  began  to  draw  near  his  end:  and 
then  Antigonus,  bt;ing  obliged  to  decamp  upon  some  sudden 
emergency,  sent  in  an  executioner  to  despatch  hi :!.  The 
body  he  delivered  to  his  fiiends,  allowing,  th.em.to;  bm-n  it  ho- 
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nourably,  and  to  collect  the  ashes  into  a  silver  nni,  in  order 
to  iheir  bein^^  sent  to  his  wife  and  children.  , 

Thus  died  Eumenes :  and  divine  justice  did  not  go  far  to 
seek  instruments  of  vengeance  against  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  betrayed  him.  Antigonus  himself,  detesting  the 
^^rgijraspidcs^  as. impious  and  savage  wretches,  ordered  Ibyr- 
tius,  governor  of  Arachosia,  under  whose  direction  he  put 
them,  to  take  every  method  to  destroy  them  ;  so  that  not  one 
of  thcin  might  return  to  Macedonia,  or  behold  the  Grecirin 
Sea. 


POMPEY. 

./■'/ouri.shcd  90  years  before  Christ. 

THE  people  of  Rome  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
been  alYectcd  towards  Pompey,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Prometheus,  in  ^Eschylus,  was  towards  Hercules,  when 
after  that  hero  had  delivered  him  from  his  chains,  he  said, 

The  sire  I  hutcd,  but  ibc  son  1  love. 

For  never  did  tlic  Romans  entertain  a  stronger  and  more 
rancorous  hatred  for  any  general,  than  for  Strabo  the  father 
of  Pompey.  While  he  lived,  indeed,  they  were  afraid 
of  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  for  he  bad  great  talents  for 
war;  but  upon  his  death,  which  happened  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  they  dragged  his  body  froui  the  bier,  on  the  way 
to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with  the  greatest  in- 
dig.iity.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  ever  experienced 
from  the  same  Romans  an  attachment  more  early  begun, 
jv.ore  dibinterested  in  all  the  stages  of  his  prosperity,  or 
more  constant  and  faithful  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  than 
Pompey.  -• 

In  his  youth  lie  had  a  very  engaging  countenance,  .which 
spoke  for  him  before  he  opened  his  lips.  Yet  that  grace  of 
i.spcct  was  not  Uitattendcd  with  dignity,  and  amidst  his  youth- 
ful bloom  there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  air.  His  hair 
iiatura!lv  curled  a  little  before,  which,  together  with  the  shL- 
liing  moisture  and  quick  turn  of  his  eye,  produced  a  stronger 
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likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great  than  that  which  appeared  in 
the  statues  of  that  prince.  So  that  some  seriously  gave  him 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  he  did  not  refuse  it  ;  others  ap- 
plied it  to  him  by  way  of  ridicule.  And  Lucius  Philippus,  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  as  he  was  one  day  pleading-  for  him, 
said — "  It  was  no  wonder  if  Philip  was  a  lover  of  Alexan- 
der." 

While  he  was  very  young,  and  served  under  his  father,  who 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Cinna,  one  Lucius  Terenti- 
us  was  his  comrade,  and  they  slept  in  the  same  tent.  This 
Terentius,  gained  by  Cinna's  money,  undertook  to  assassi- 
nate Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to  the  general's  tent.  Pom- 
pey got  information  of  this  when  he  was  at  supper,  and  it 
did  not  put  him  in  the  least  confusion.  He  drank  more  frcelv, 
and  caressed  Terentius  more  than  usual ;  but  when  they 
were  to  have  gone  to  rest,  he  stole  out  of  his  tent,  and 
planted  a  guard  about  his  father.  This  done,  he  waited  qui- 
etly for  the  event.  Terentius,  as  soon  as  he  thought  Pompey 
was  asleep,  drev/  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  coverlets  of  the 
bed  in  many  places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great  mutiny  in  the 
camp.  The  soldiers^  who  hated  their  general,  were  deter- 
mined to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  beg-an  to  strike  their 
tents  and  take  up  their  arms.  The  general,  dreading  the  tu- 
mult, did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance;  but  Pompey  was 
eveiy  where.  He  begged  of  them  with  tears  to  stay,  and 
at  last  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the  gateway.  There 
he  lay  weeping,  and  bidding  them,  if  they  would  go  out  tread 
upon  him.  Upon  this  they  were  ashamed  to  proceed,  and  all, 
except  eight  hundred,  returned  and  reconciled  themselves  to 
their  general. 

After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  laid  that  he  had 
converted  the  public  money  to  his  own  use,  and  Pompey,  ».s 
his  heir,  was  obliged  to  answer  it.  Upon  inriuiry,  be  found 
thatAlexander,  one  .of  the  enfranchised  slaves,  had  secreted 
most  of  the  money,  and  he  took  care  to  inform  the  magis- 
trates of  the  particulars.  He  was  accused,  however,  himself 
of  having  taken  some  hunting-nets  and  books  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Asculum,  and  it  is  true  his  father  gave  them  to  him 
v/hen  he  took  the  place ;  but  he  lost  them  at  the  return  of 
Cinna  to  Rome,  when  that  general's  creatures  broke  into 
and  pillaged  his  house.  In  this  affair- he  mahuained  the  com- 
liat  well  with  his  adversary  at  the  bar,  and  showed  an  acute- 
uess  and  firmness  above  his  y^ars,  which  gained  him  so  much 
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applause,  that  Antistius,  the  prxtor  who  had  the  heaving  of 
the  cause,  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and  offered  hiin 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  proposal  accordingly  was 
niade  to  his  friends.  Pompey  accepted  it,  and  the  treaty  was 
concluded  privately. 

Pompey  in  a  little  time  married  Antistia,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  Cinna's  camp  ;  but  finding  some  unjust  charges 
laid  against  tliem  there,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  with- 
draw. As  he  was  no  where  to  be  found,  a  rumour,  pre- 
vailed in  the  army,  that  Cinna  had  put  the  young  man  to 
death  :  upon  which,  numbers  who  hated  Cinna,  and  could  no 
longer  bear  with  his  cruelties,  attacked  his  quarters.  He  fled 
for  his  life,  and  being  overtaken  by  one  of  the  inferior  officers, 
who  pursued  him  Avith  a  drawn  sword,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  offered  him  his  ring,  which  was  of  no  small  value.  The 
officer  answered  with  great  ferocity — "  I  am  not  come  to  sign 
a  contract,  but  to  punish  an  impious  and  lawless  tyrant,"  and 
then  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna  ;  after  whom  Carbo,  a  tyrant 
still  more  savage,  took  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  most  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  present  unhap- 
py circumstances,  thought  the  change  of  their  master  no  small 
advantage.  To  such  a  desperate  state  had  their  calamities 
brought  them,  that,  no  longer  hoping  for  liberty,  they  sought 
only  the  most  tolerable  servitude. 

At  that  time  Pompey  was  in  the  Picene,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired, partly  because  iie  had  lands  there,  but  more  on  ac- 
count of  an  old  attachment  of  the  cities  in  that  district  to  his 
family.  As  he  observed  that  the  best  and  most  considerable 
of  the  citizens  left  their  houses,  and  took  refuge  in  Sylla's 
camp  as  in  a  port,  he  resolved  to  do  the  same.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  it  did  not  become  him  to  go  like  a  fu- 
gitive who  wanted  protection,  but  rather  in  a  respectable 
manner  at  the  head  of  an  army  :  he  therefore  tried  what 
levies  he  could  make  in  the  Picene,  and  the  people  readi- 
ly repaired  to  his  standard,  rejecting  the  applications  of  Crbo. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  without  a  com- 
mission from  any  superior  authority,  erected  himself  into  a 
gcneval;  and  having  placed  his  tribunal  in  the  most  public 
part  of  the  great  city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  decree  com- 
manded the  ^'"enditii,  two  brothers  who  opposed  hin.  in  be- 
half of  Carbo,  to   depart  the  city  ;  he  enlisted  soldiers  j  he 
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appointed  tribunes,  centurions,  and  other  officers,  according 
to  the  established  custom.  So  that  in  a  little  time  he  raised 
three  complete  legions,  and  furnished  himself  with  provi- 
sions, beast  of  burden,  carriages,  in  short,  with  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moved  towards  Sylla,  not  by  hasty  marched, 
nor  as  if  he  wanted  to  conceal  himself ;  for  he  stopped  by 
the  way  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  draw  off  from 
Carbo  all  the  parts  of  Italy  through  which  he  passed.  At  last, 
three  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  Carinna,  Coelius,  and 
Brutus,  came  against  him,  and  hemmed  him  in  with  their 
three  armies,  in  hopes  to  demolish  him  entirely. 

Pompey,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled  all  his  forces, 
and  charged  the  army  of  Brutus  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 
The  Gaulish  horse  on  the  enemy's  side  sustained  the  first 
shock  :  but  Pompey  attacked  the  foremost  of  them,  who 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  brought  him  down 
with  a  push  of  his  spear.  The  rest  immediately  fled,  and 
threw  the  infantry  into  such  disorder  that  the  whole  was 
soon  put  to  flight.  This  produced  so  great  a  quarrel  among 
the  three  generals,  that  they  parted,  and  took  separate  routes. 

In  consequence  of  which,  the  cities  concluding  that  the 
fear  of  the  enemy  had  made  them  part,  adopted  the  interests 
of  Pompey. 

Not  long  after,  Scipio,  the  consul,  advanced  to  engage 
him  ;  but  before  the  infantry  were  near  enough  to  discharge 
their  lances,  Scipio's  soldiers  saluted  those  of  Pompey,  and 
came  over  to  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  was  forced  to  fly. 
At  last  Carbo  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry  against  Pompey, 
near  the  river  Arsis.  He  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception^ 
that  they  were  soon  broken,  and  in  the  pursuit  drove  them 
upon  impracticable  ground,  so  that'  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  they  surrendered  themselves  with  their  arms  and 
horses. 

Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these  transactions:  but 
upon  the  first  news  of  Pompey's  being  engaged  with  so  ma- 
ny adversaries,  and  such  respectable  generals,  he  dreaded  the 
consequences,  and  marched  with  all  expedition  to  his  assis- 
tance. Pompey  having  intelligence  of  his  approach,  order- 
ed his  officers  to  see  that  the  troops  were  armed  and  drawn 
up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  handsomest  and  most 
gallant  appearance  before  the  commander  in  chief.  For  he 
expected  great  honours  from  him,  and  he  obtained  greater, 
Sylla  no  sooner  saw  Pompey  advancing  to  meet  him,  with  an 
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army  in  cxccUcmU  concliiion,  both  as  to  age  and  size  of  the 
men,  and  the  spirits  which  success  had  given  them,  than  he 
alighted  ;  and  upon  being  sainted  of  course  by  Pompcy  as  im- 
iierutor^  he  returdcd  his  salutation  with  the  same  title.  The 
rest  of  his  behaviour  was  as  respectful  as  that  in  the  first  in- 
terview. 

^Pompcy  was  not  elated  with  these  honours.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  Sylla  wanted  to  send  him  into  Gaul,  where  Tvle- 
tellus  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  the  forces  under  his  direc- 
tion, he  said — "  It  was  not  right  to  take  the  command  from  a 
man  who  was  his  superior  both  hi  age  and  character ;  but  if 
r^Ietellus  should  desire  his  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  it  was  at  his  service."  Metellus  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  v/rote  to  him  to  come  ;  whereupon  he  entered  Gaul, 
and  not  only  signalized  his  own  valour  and  capacity,  but  excit- 
ed once  n;ore  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  Metellus,  which  was 
almost  extinguished  with  age. 

After  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  was  de- 
clared dictator,  he  rewarded  his  principal  officers  with 
riches  and  honours,  making  them  liberal  grants  of  whatever 
they  applied  for  :  but  he  was  most  struck  with  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Pompey,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  owed 
more  to  his  services  than  those  of  any  other  man.  He 
therefore  resolved  if  possible,  to  take  him  into  his  alliance  ; 
and,  as  his  wife  Metella  was  wholly  of  his  opinion,  they 
persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  Antistia,  and  to  marry  ylimi- 
lia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Sylla,  whom  Metella  had  by 
Scaurus,  and  who  wa:6  at  that  time  pregnant  by  another  mar- 
riage. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tyrannical  than  this  new  contract; 
it  was  suitable  indeed  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  but  it  ill  became 
the  character  of  Pompcy  to  take  iEmilia,  pregnant  as  sh,c 
was,  from  another,  and  bring  her  into  his  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repudiate  Antistia,  distressed  as  she  must  be 
for  a  father  whom  she  had  lately  lost  on  account  of  this  cruel 
husband.  For  Antistius  was  killed  in  the  senate  house,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  his  regard  for  Pompey  had  attached  him 
to  the  cause  of  Sylla.  And  her  mother  upon  this  divorce, 
laid  violent  hands  upon  herself.  This  was  an  additional 
scene  of  misery  in  that  tragical  marriage,  as  it  was  also  the 
fate  of  J'Lmilia  in  i^ompev's  house,  who  died  there  in  child- 
bed. 

Soon  after  this  Sylla  received  an  account  that  Perpcnna  had 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily?  where  he  aflbrded  an  asylum 
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to  the  party  which  opposed  the  reignhig  powers.  Pompey 
Avas  sent  against  them  with  a  considerable  armament.  He 
soon  forced  Perpenna  to  quit  the  island;  and  having  recover- 
ed the  cities,  which  had  been  much  harassed  by  the  armies 
that  were  there  before  his,  he  behaved  to  them  all  with  great 
humanity,  except  the  Mamertines.  That  people  had  refused 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  to  acknowledge  his  juris- 
diction, alleging  that  they  stood  excused  by  an  ancient  privi- 
lege granted  them  by  the  Romans.  Pie  answered — "  Will 
you  never  have  done  wdth  citing  laws  and  privileges  to  men 
wiio  wear  swords  ?"  His  behaviour  too,  to  Carbo,  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, appeared  inhuman.  For,  if  it  was  necessary,  as 
perhaps  it  v/as,  to  put  him  to  death,  he  should  have  done  it 
immediately,  and  then  it  would  have  been  the  "work  of  him 
that  gave  orders  for  it.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  caused  a  Ro- 
man, who  had  been  honoured  with  three  consulships,  to  be 
brought  in  chains  before  his  tribunal,  where  he  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  him,  to  the  regret  of  all  the  spectators,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  led  off  to  execution. 

Pie  had  resolved  to  chastise  the  Himereans  W  attempting 
to  support  his  enemies,  when  the  orator  Sthenis  told  him— • 
**  He  vrould  act  unjustly,  if  he  passed  by  the  person  that  was 
guilty,  and  punished  the  innocent."  Pompey  asked  him — 
•'  "Who  was  the  guilty  person  ?"  and  he  answered — "  I  am 
the  man.  I  persuaded  my  friends,  and  compelledniy  ene-!- 
mies,  to  take  the  measures  they  did."  Pompey,  delighted 
with  his  frank  confes-sion  and  noble  spirit,  forgave  him  first, 
and  afterwards  all  the  people  of  Plimera.  Being  informed 
that  his  soldiers  committed  great  disorders  in  their  excur- 
sions, he  sealed  up  their  sv\'ords,  and  if  any  of  tliem  broke 
the  seal,  he  took  care  to  have  them  punished. 

While  he  was  making  these  and  other  regulations  in  Sicily, 
he  received  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  letters  from  Sylla,  in 
which  he  was  commanded  to  cross  over  to  Africa,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  against  Domitius,  who  had 
assembled  a  much  more  powerful  army  thSn  that  which  Ma- 
rin s  carried  not  long  before  from  Africa  to  Italy,  when  he 
made  himself  m.aster  of  Rome,  and  of  a  fugitive  became  a 
tyrant.  Pompey  soon  finished  his  preparations  for  this  expe- 
dition, and  set  sail  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  armed  vessels^ 
and  eight  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  provisions,  arms, 
money  and  machines  of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at  Uti- 
ca,  and  part  at  Carthage,  immediately  after  which  seven  thou- 
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sand  of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him,  and  he  brought  with 
him  six  legions  complete. 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  put  his  troops  in  or- 
der of  battle.  There  happened  to  be  a  channel  between  them, 
craggy  and  difficult  to  pass.  In  the  morning  it  began,  more- 
over to  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  violently;  insomuch  that  Do- 
mitius, not  imagining  there  would  be  any  action  that  day,  or- 
dered his  army  to  retire.  But  Pompey  looked  upon  this  as 
his  opportunity,  and  he  passed  the  defile  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. The  enemy  stood  upon  their  defence,  but  it  was  in 
a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  n)anner,  and  the  resistance  they 
made  was  neither  general  nor  uniform.  Besides,  the  wind 
and  rain  beat  in  their  faces.  The  storm  incommoded  the  Ro' 
mans  too,  for  they  could  not  well  distinguish  each  other.  Nay, 
Pompey  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  a  soldier, 
who  asked  him  the  word,  and  received  not  a  speedy  answer. 
At  length,  however,  he  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, not  above  three  thousand  of  them  escaping  out  of  twenty 
thousand.  Tl^f.  soldiers  then  saluted  Pompey  Imjierator^  but 
he  said  he  would  not  accept  the  title  while  the  enemy's  camp 
stood  untouched  ;  therefore,  if  they  chose  to  confer  such  an 
honour  upon  him,  they  must  first  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  intrenchments. 

At  that  instant  they  advanced  with  great  fury  against  them. 
Pompey  fought  without  his  helmet,  for  fear  of  such  an  acci- 
dent as  he  had  just  escaped.  The  camp  was  taken,  and  Do- 
mitius slain,  in  consequence  of  which,  most  of  the  cities  im- 
mediately submitted,  and  the  rest  were  taken  by  assault.  He 
took  .Tarbas,  one  of  the  confederates  of  Domitius,  prisoner, 
and  bestowed  his  crown  on  Hiempsal.  Advancing  with  the 
same  tide  of  fortune,  and  while  his  army  had  all  the  spirits 
inspired  by  success,  he  entered  Numidia,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued his  march  for  several  days,  and  subdued  all  that  came 
in  his  way.  The  whole  time  he  passed  in  Africa,  they  tell 
us,  was  not  above  forty  days,  in  which  he  defeated  the  enemy, 
reduced  the  whole  country,  and  brought  the  affairs  of  its 
kings  under  proper  regulations,  though  he  was  only  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Utica  he  received  letters  from  Sylla,  in 
which  he  was  ordered  to  send  home  the  rest  of  his  army, 
and  to  wait  there  with  one  legion  only  for  a  successor.  This 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which  he  kept  to  him- 
self, but  the  army  expressed  their  indignation   aloud  ;  inso- 
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imich  that  when  he  intreated  them  to  return  to  Italy,  they 
launched  out  into  abusive  terms  against  Sylla,  and  declared 
they  would  never  abandon  Pompey,  or  sufFer  him  to  trust  a 
tyrant.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  with  mild  re- 
presentations ;  and  when  he  found  these  had  no  effect,  he 
descended  from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  his  tent  in  tears. 
However,  they  went  and  took  him  thence,  and  placed  him 
again  upon  the  tribunal,  where  they  spent  great  part  of  the 
day  ;  they  insisting  that  he  should  stay  and  keep  the  com- 
mand, and  he  in  persuading  them  to  obey  Sylia's  orders,  and 
to  form  no  new  faction.  At  last,  seeing  no  end  of  their  cla- 
mours and  importunity,  he  assured  them  widi  an  oath-— 
*^  That  he  would  kill  himself  if  they  attempted  to  force  him." 
And  even  this  hardly  brought  them  to  desist. 

The  first  news  that  Sylla  heard  was,  that  Pompey  had  re- 
volted, upon  which  he  said  to  his  fiiends — <«  Then  it  is  my 
fate  to  have  to  contend  with  boys  in  my  old  age."  This  he 
said  because  Ivlarius,  v.dio  was  very  young,  had  brought  him 
into  so  m.uch  trouble  and  danger.  But  when  he  received 
true  information  of  the  affair,  and  observed  that  all  the  people 
flocked  out  to  receive  him,  and  to  conduct  him  home  with 
marks  of  great  regard,  he  resolved  to  exceed  them  in  his  re- 
gards, if  possible.  He  therefore  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
embracing  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  saluted  him 
aloud  by  the  surnam>e  of  Magnus,  or  the  Great;  at  the  same 
time  he  ordered  all  about  him  to  give  the  same  appellation. 
Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole  army  in  Africa, 
but  did  not  generally  obtain  till  it  was  authorised  by  Sylla.  It 
is  certain  he  was  the  last  to  take  it  himself,  and  he  did  not 
make  use  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  when  be  w^as  sent  into 
Spain  with  the  dignity  of  a  proconsul  against  Sertorius. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  demanded  a  triumph, 
in  which  he  w^as  first  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was  not  without 
uneasiness  at  finding  him  advance  so  fast  in  reputation  and 
power ;  yet  he  could  not  think  of  preventing  it,  till  v/iih  a 
high  hand,  and -entirely  against  his  will,  Pompey  raised  Lepi- 
dus  to  the  consulship,  by  assisting  him  with  all  his  interest 
in  the  election.  Then  Sylla,  seeing  him  conducted  home  bv 
the  people  through  the  forum,  thus  addressed  him — ^"  I  see, 
young  man,  you  are  proud  of  your  victory.  And  undoubtedly 
it  was  a  great  and  extraordinary  thing,  by  your  management 
of  the  people,  to  obtrdn  for  Lepidus,  the  worst  man  in  Rome, 
the  return  before  Catulus,  one  of  the  worthiest  and  ihe  best. 
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But  awake,  I  charge  yoii,  aiul  be  upon  your  guard.  For  you 
have  now  made  your  adversary  stronger  than  yourself." 

The  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his  heart  against  Pom- 
pey,  appeared  most  plainly  by  his  \vill  :  he  left  considerable 
legacies  to  his  friends,  and  appointed  them  guardians  to  his 
son,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pompey.  The  latter,  not- 
withstanding, bore  this  with  great  temper  and  moderation  ; 
and  when  Lepidus  and  others  opposed  his  being  buried  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  and  his  having  the  honours  of  a  public 
funeral,  he  interposed,  and  by  his  presence  not  only  secured, 
but  did  honour  to  the  procession. 

Sylla's  predictions  were  verified  soon  after  his  death.  Lepi- 
dus Avished  to  usurp  the  authority  of  a  dictator,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings were  not  indirect,  or  veiled  with  specious  pretences. 
lie  immedi.itely  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  the  disaffected 
remains  of  the  factions  which  Sylla  could  not  entirely  sup- 
press. As  for  his  colleague  Catulus,  the  uncorrupted  part 
cf  the  senate  and  people  were  attached  to  him,  and,  in  point 
of  prudence  and  justice,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who 
had  a  greater  character  ;  but  he  was  more  able  to  direct  the 
civil  government,  than  the  operations  of  war.  This  crisis, 
therefore,  called  for  Pompey,  and  he  did  not  deliberate  which 
side  he  should  take  :  he  joined  the  honest  party,  and  was  de- 
clared general  against  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time  had  redu- 
ced great  part  of  Itc.ly,  and  was  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  Brutus  acted  for  him  with  a  considerable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily  made  his  way  in 
other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long  time  before  Mutina,  which  was 
defended  by  Brutus.  Meanwhile  Lepidus  advanced  by  hasty 
marches  to  Rome,  and,  sitting  down  before  it,  demanded  a 
second  consulship.  The  inhahitants  were  greatly  alarincd  at 
his  numbers,  but  their  fears  were  dissipated  by  a  letter  fiom 
Pompey,  in  wliich  he  assured  them  he  had  terminated  the 
war  without  striking  a  blow,  lor  Brutus,  whether  he  be- 
trayed his  arnsy,  or  they  betrayed  him,  surrenciei-ed  liimself 
to  Pompey;  and  havivig  a  par;y  of  horse  given  him  as  an  es- 
cort, retired  to  a  little  town  upon  the  Po.  Pompey,  however, 
sent  Geminius  the  next  doy  to  despatch  him,  which  brought 
no  small  stain  upon  his  character.  Lepidus,  being  soon  driven 
out  of  Italy,  lied  into  Sardinia,  where  he  died  of  grief. 

At  that  time,  Seriorius,  an  officer  very  diiVerent  from  Le- 
pidus, was  in  possession  of  Spain,  and  not  a  little  formidable 
to  Rome  itself ;  ail  the  remains  of  the  civil  wars  being  col- 
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iected  in  him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  disease  all  the  vicious 
humours  ilow  to  a  distempered  part. 

At  this  juncture  Pompey  having  an  army  without  employ- 
ment, endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  senate  to  send  h.im  to 
the  assistance  of  Metcllus,  and  thoug^h  Catukis  ordered  him 
to  disband  his  forces,  he  found  various  pretences  for  remain- 
ing in  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  till  at  last  he  ob- 
tained the  command  he  wanted. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes  v/ere  excited, 
as  is  usual  upon  the  appearance  of  a  FiCw  general  of  reputa- 
tion ;  and  such  of  the  Spanish  nations  as  were  not  very  firmly 
attached  to  Sertorius,  began  to  change  their  opinions,  and  to 
go  over  to  the  Romans.  Sertorius  then  expressed  himself 
in  a  very  insolent  and  contemptuous  manner  with  respect  to 
Pompey :  lie  said — "  He  should  want  no  other  weapons  than 
a  rod  and  ferula  to  chastise  the  boy  vvith,  were  it  not  that  he 
feared  the  old  woman,"  meaning  Metellus.  But  in  fact  it 
was  Pompey  he  was  afraid  of,  and  on  his  account  he  carried 
on  his  operations  with  much  greater  caution. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  ;  but  Serto- 
rius being  assassinated  by  his  own  officers,  Perpenna,  who 
was  at  the  hccid  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  supply  his 
place.  He  had  indeed  the  same  troops,  the  same  magazines 
and  supplies,  but  he  had  not  the  same  understanding  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  them.  Pompey  immediately  took  the  iicld, 
and  having  intelligence  that  Perpenna  was  greatly  embarrass- 
ed as  to  the  measures  he  should  take,  he  threw  out  ten  co- 
lioi«ts  a.s  a  bait  for  him,  with  orders  to  spread  the  a: selves  over 
the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and  that  Perpenna  was 
busied  in  the  pursuit  of  that  handful  of  men,  he  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the  ene- 
my, and  routed  him  entirely.  Most  of  the  officers  fell  in  the 
battle  ;  Perpenna  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to 
Pompey,  who  commanded  hi :t»  to  be  put  to  death. 

Perpenna  having  got  the  papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  hands, 
showed"  letters  by  which  some  of  cb.e  most  powerful  men  in 
Rome,  who  were  desirous  to  raise  new  commotions,  and  over- 
turn the  establishment,  had  invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But 
Pompey,  fearing  those  letters  nught  excite  greater  wars  than 
that  he  was  then  finishing,  put  Perpenna  to  death,  and  burnt 
the  papers  without  reading  them. 

A  second  triumph  v/as  decreed  him,  togethf  r  with  the  con- 
sulship. But  these  were  not  considered  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  his  pov/er.    The,  strongest  proof  of  his 
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gTccitr.css  was,  thai  Crassus,  the  richest,  the  inost  eloquent 
unci  most  powerful  man  in  the  administration,  who  used  to 
look  down  upon  Pompcy  and  all  the  world,  ciJ  not  venture 
to  solicit  the  consulship  without  first  asking  Pompey's  leave. 
Pompey,  who  had  lonu;  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an 
cbii.-;ation  upon  him,  received  the  application  with  pleasure, 
and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in  his  behalf,  de- 
claring he  should  take  their  givint^  liim  Crassus  for  a  col- 
league, as  kindly  as  their  favour  to  himself. 

Yet  when  th.ey  were  elected  consuls,  they  disagreed  in 
every  tlung,  and  were  embroiled  in  all  tlieir  measures;  but 
were  reconciled  before  they  laid  down  the  consulship.  Cras- 
sus had  most  interest  with  the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the 
people.  Tor  he  had  restored  them  the  tribuniti'd  i)ower,  and 
had  suficred  a  law  to  be  made,  that  judges  should  again  be 
appointed  out  of  the  equestrian  order.  However,  the  most 
agreeable  spectacle  of  ail  to  the  people  was  Pompcy  himself, 
when  he  went  to  claim  his  exemption  from  serving  in  the 
wars.  It  Wi.s  the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  had 
served  the  time  ordered  by  law,  to  lead  his  horse  into  the  fo- 
rum, before  the  tv/o  magistrates  called  censors ;  and  after 
having  given  an  account  of  the  generals  and  other  officers 
under  whom  he  had  made  his  campaigns,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
tions in  them,  to  demand  his  discharge.  On  these  occasions 
liiey  received  proper  marks  of  honour  or  disgrace,  according 
10  their  behaviour. 

Gcllius  and  Lentulus  v/erc  then  censors,  and  had  taken 
their  scats  in  a  manner  that  became  their  dignity,  to  review 
the  whole  equestrian  order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul,  leading  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  be 
observed  by  the  censors,  he  ordered  his  Uctors  to  make  au 
';pcninp;,  and  advanced  with  his  horse  in  hand  to  the  foot  of 
the  tiibunul.  The  people  were  struck  with  admiration,  and 
.   i)^Tjfo\ind  silence  took  place,  at  the  same   time  a  joy,  min- 

d  with  reverence,  was  visible  hi  the  countenances  of  the 
.  -jiisors.  The  senior  censor  then  addressed  him  as  follows 
— "  Pompey  the  Great,  I  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have 
served  all  the  campaigns  required  by  law  ?"  He  answered 
wiih  a  loud  voice — "  I  have  served  them  all  ;  and  all  under 
myself,  as  general."  The  people  were  so  charmed  with  this 
aiiswer,  that  there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations.,. ..At  last 
the  censors  rose  up,  and  conditcted  Pompey  to  his  hbuse.  to 
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indulg-e  the  multitude,  who  followed  him  with  the  loudest 
plaudits. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life;  but  Pompey 
now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the  causes  of  those  who  applied 
to  him,  and  by  degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  with  a  great 
train  of  friends  and  attendants  ;  so  it  was  not  easy  either  to 
speak  to  him  or  see  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Ho 
took  pleasure  in  having  a  number  of  retainers  about  him,  be^ 
cause  he  thought  it  gave  him  an  air  of  greatness  and  majes- 
ty, and  he  was  persuaded  that  dignity  should  be  kept  from 
being  soiled  by  the  familiarity,  and  indeed  by  the  very  toucii 
of  the  many.  For  those  who  are  raised  to  greatness  by 
arms,  and  know  not  how  to  descend  again  to  the  equality  re- 
quired in  a  republic,  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  when 
they  resume  the  robe  of  peace.  The  soldier  is  desirous  to 
preserve  the  rank  in  the  forum  which  he  had  in  the  field  ; 
and  he  who  cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinks  it 
intolerable  to  give  place  in  the  administration  too.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  has  got  the  man  who  shone  in  camps 
and  triumphs,  into  the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him  at- 
tempting to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence  there,  he  en- 
deavours to  humble  him;  wiiereas,  if  the  v/arrior  pretends 
not  to  take  the  lead  in  domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  allow- 
ed the  palm  of  military  glory.  This  soon  appeared  from  the 
subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  foundation  in  Ciliicia.-— 
Their  progress  was  the  more  dangerous,  because  at  first  it 
was  little  taken  notice  of.  In  the  Mithridatic  War  they  as- 
sumed new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of  some  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  the  king.  After  this,e  the  Romans 
being  engaged  in  civil,  wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital, 
the  sea  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  degrees  at- 
tempted higher  things  ;  they  not  only  attacked  ships,  but 
islands  and  maritime  towns.  Many  persons,  distinguished 
for  their  wealth,  their  birth,  and  their  capacity,  embarked  vv-ith 
them,  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if  their  employ- 
ment had  been  worthy  the  ambition  of  men  of  honour.  They 
had  in  various  places  arsenals,  ports,  ?.jnd  watch  tow,rrs,  ali 
strongly  fortified.  Their  fleets  were  not  only  extremely  well 
manned,  supplied  with  skilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  busi- 
ness by  their  lightness  and  celerity,  but  there  was  a  parade 
of  va^it^,^bout  them  more  mortifying  than  their  strength, in 
gilded 'Sterns,  purple  canopies,  and  plated  oars,  as  if  thev 
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took  a  pride  and  triumph  in  their  villainy.  Music  resounded, 
£ind  drunken  revels  were  exhibited  on  every  coast.  Here  ge- 
nerals were  miidc  prisoners  ;  there  the  cities  the  pirates  had 
taken  were  pitying  their  ransom;  all  to  the  great  disgrace  of 
ihe  Koman  power.  The  number  of  their  galleys  amounted 
to  a  thou  sand  J  and  the  cities  they  were  masters  of  to  four 
hundred. 

The  pov/er  extended  over  the  whole  Tuscan  Sea,  so  that 
..:c  Romans  found  their  trade  and  navigation  entirely  cut  off. 
.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  their  markets  were  not 
supplied,  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  famine. 
This,  at  last,  put  them  upon  sending  Pompey  to  clear  the 
sea  of  pirates.  Gabinius,  one  of  Pompey's  intimate  friends, 
proposed  the  decree  which  created  him,  not  admiral,  but  mo- 
narch, and  invested  him  with  absolute  power.  The  decree 
gave  him  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  of  the  land  for  four  hundred  furlongs  from  the 
coasts.  There  were  few  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  which 
this  commission  did  not  take  in  ;  and  the  most  considerable 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  most  pov/crful  kings  were 
moreover  comjirehended  in  it.  Besides  this,  he  was  empow- 
ered to  choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen  lieutenants,  to  act 
under  him,  in  such  distiicts,  and  with  such  authority,  as  he 
should  appoint.  He  was  to  take  fi-orn  the  qUcEstors,  and  other 
public  receivers,  what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet 
of  two  hvDidred  sail.  The  number  of  marine  forces,  of  ma- 
riners and  rowers,  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  m  the  assembly,  the  people 
received  it  with  inconceivabie  pleasure.  The  most  respecta- 
l)lc  part  of  the  senate  saw,  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  power  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered  it  as  a 
real  object  ot  fear.  They  therefore  all,  except  Caesar,  op- 
posed its  passing  into  a  law  :  he  was  for  it,  not  out  of  regard 
for  Pompey,  but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  people,  which  he  hud  long  been  couriing.  The  rest  were 
very  severe  in  their  expressions  against  Pompey  ;  and  one  of 
the  consuls  venturing  to  say — ''  If  he  imitates  Romulus,  he 
will  not  escape  his  fate,"  was  in  danger  of  being  pulled  in  pie- 
'  ces  by  the  populace. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without  comin^itp  any 
resolution.  When  the  ^\\.\y  came  that  they  were  to  s^iv^.their 
'uifragcs,  Pompey  retired  into  the  country;  and,  on  fbtrciv- 
ing  information  that  the  dcciee  was  passed,  he  returned  to 
the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the  envy  which  the  m^uUitudes 
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of  people  coming  to  meet  him,  would  have  excited.  Next 
morning  at  break  of  day  he  made  his  appearance  and  attend- 
ed the  sacrifice.  After  which,  he  summoned  an  assembly, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  almost  as  much  more  as  the  first  de- 
cree had  given  him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out  five  him- 
dred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse.  Twenty-four  sena- 
tors were  selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  prsetors, 
and  were  appointed  his  lieutenants  :  and  he  he  had  two 
quaestors  given  iiim.  As  the  price  of  provisions  fell  imme- 
diately, the  people  were  greatly  pleased,  and  it  gave  them 
occasion  to  say — "  The  very  name  of  Pompey  had  terminated 
the  war." 

However,  in  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he  divided  the 
whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteen  parts,  appointing  a  lieute- 
nant for  each,  and  assigning  him  a  squadron.  By  thus  sta- 
tioning his  fleets  in  all  quarters,  he  enclosed  the  pirates  as  it 
v/ere  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  and  brought 
them  into  harbour.  Such  of  their  vessels  as  had  dispersed 
and  made  off  in  time,  or  could  escape  the  general  chase,  re- 
tired to  Cilicia,  like  so  many  bees  into  a  liive.  Against  these 
he  proposed  to  go  himself  w4th  sixty  of  his  best  galleys ;  but 
first  he  resolved  to  clear  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  of  all  practical  adven- 
turers, W'hich  he  affected  in  forty  days,  by  his  ov/n  indefati- 
gable endeavours  and  those  of  his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the 
consul  Piso  was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home,  in  wasting 
his  stores  and  discharging  his  seamen,  he  sent  his  fleet  round 
to  Brundusium,  and  went  himself  by  land  through  Tuscany 
to  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  people  were  inform.ed  of  his  approach,  they 
went  in  crowds  to  receive  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  done  a  fev/  days  before,  to  conduct  hi;n  on  his  way.  Their 
extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  speed  with  which  he  had 
executed  his  commission,  so  far  beyond  all  ^pectation,  and 
to  the  superabundant  plenty  which  reigned  m  the  markets. 
Having  provided  such  things  as  he  wanted,  he  went  to  Brun- 
dusium, and  put  to  sea  again.  Though  he  w^is  straitened  for 
time,  and  in  his  haste  sailed  by  many  cities  without  calling,  yet 
he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  entered  the  town  and  sacrificed 
to  the  gods ;  after  Avhich  he  addressed  the  people,  and  then 
prepared  to  re-embark  immediately. 

Some  of  the  pirates  who  yet  traversed  the  seas,  made 
•their  submission ;   and  as  htitreated  them  in  a  humane  man- 
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ner,  when  he  had  them  and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others 
entertaining  hopes  of  mercy,  and  avoiding  the  other  officers, 
surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children.  He  spared  them  all,  and  it  was  principally  by 
their  means  that  he  found  out  and  took  a  number  who  were 
guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore  had  concealed 
themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  number,  and  indeed 
the  most  powerful  part  of  these  pirates,  who  sent  their  fami- 
lies, treasures,  and  all  useless  hands,  into  castles  and  fortified 
towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they  manned  their  ships, 
and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Coracesium,  in  Cilicia.  A  battle 
ensued,  and  the  pirates  were  defeated,  after  which  they  re- 
tired into  the  fort.  But  they  hsTd  not  been  long  besieged  be- 
fore they  capitulated,  and  surrendered  themselves,  together 
with  the  cities  and  islr^nds  which  they  had  conquered  and 
fortified,  and  which  -by  their  works,  as  well  as  situation, 
were  almost  impregnable.  Thus  the  war  was  finished,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  pirates  destroyed,  within  three  months 
at  the  farthest. 

Beside  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  took  ninety  ships  with 
beaks  of  brass,  and  the  prisoners  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. He  did  not  choose  to  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the^ 
same  time  he  thought  it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to  disperse,  be- 
cause they  were  not  only  numerous,  biit  warlike  and  necessi- 
tous, and  therefore  would  probably  knit  again  and  give  future 
trouble.  He  reflected  that  man  by  nature  is  neither  a  savage 
nor  an  unsocial  creature,  and  when  he  becomes  so,  it  is  by 
vices  contrary„to  nature:  yet  even  then  he  may  be  humanized 
by  changing  his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to  a 
new  manner  of  life.  For  this  reason  he  removed  the  pirates, 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  that  they  might  taste  the 
sweets  of  civil  life,  by  living  in  cities,  and  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

When  news  .was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  war  with  the 
pirates  was  finished,  and  that  Pompey  was  bestowing  his  lei- 
-sure  upon  visiting  the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  decree  which  gave  him  all  the  pro- 
vinces and  forces  under  the  command  of  Lucullus,  adding 
likewise  Bithynia,  which  was  then  governed  by  Glabrio.  It 
directed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
grancs,  for  which  purpose  he  was  also  to  retain  his  naval 
command.  This  was  subjecting  at  once  the  whole  Roman 
empire  to  one  man,     By  this  la^,  Lucullus  was  deprived  oC 
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tne  honours  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  person  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  triumph,  rather  than  in  the  war  ;  but  that  was 
not  the  thing  which  aftected  the  patricians  most.  They  were 
persuaded,  indeed,  that  Lucuilus  was  treated  with  injustice 
and  in  [gratitude  ;  but  it  was  a  mucli  more  painful  circumstance, 
to  think  of  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  v/hichthey  could 
call  nothing  but  a  tyranny. 

Lucuilus,  of  course,  complained  of  this  treatment ;  and 
their  common  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best 
for  them  to  come  to  an  interview;  accordingly  they  met  in 
Galatia.  They  began  with  miuual  compiiments  and  congra- 
tulations :  but  they  soon  lost  sight  even  of  candour  and  mo- 
deration :  they  proceeded  to  abusive  language  :  Pompey  re- 
proaching Lucuilus  with  avarice,  and  Lucuilus  accusing 
Pompey  of  an  insatiable  lust  of  power,  insomuch  that  their 
friends  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  vioience.  After  this,  Lu- 
cuilus gave  his  friends  and  followers  lands  in  Galatia,  as  a 
conquered  country,  and  made  other  considerable  grants. 
But  Pompey,  wdio  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  him, 
declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  and  seduced  all  his  soldiers,  except  sixteen 
hundred,  v/ho  he  knew  were  so  mutinous,  that  they  would 
be  as  unserviceable  to  him  as  they  had  been  ill-affected  to 
their  old  genera!. 

In  a  little  time  Lucuilus  departed  for  Rome  ;  and  Pompey 
having  secured  the  sea  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Bosphorus, 
marched  in  quest  of  Mithridates,  who  had  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  but  durst  not  stand  an- 
engagement.  That  prince  was  in  possession  of  a  strong  and 
secure  post  upon  a  mountain,  which  he  quitted  upon  Pom- 
pey's  approach,  because  it  was  destitute  of  water. 

Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new  camp,  and  drew  a  line  of 
circumvallation  round  him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of 
forty-five  days,  after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  off  with 
his  best  troops,  having  first  killed  ail  the  sick,  and  such  as 
could  be  of  no  service.  Pompey  overtook  him  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  encamped  over  against  him  :  but  fearing  he 
might  pass  the  river  unperceived,  he  drew  out  his  troops  at 
midnight.  At  that  time  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  had  a 
dream  prefigurative  of  what  was  to  befal  him.  He  thought 
he  was  upon  the  Pontic  Sea,  sailing  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  in  sight  of  the  Bosphorus ;  so  that  he  felicitated  his 
friends  in  the  ship,  like  a  man  perfectly  safe,  already  in  har- 
bour.    But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the  most  destitute 
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eondition,  swimmino;  upon  a  piece  of  wreck-  While  he  was  ii,i 
all  the  ai^itation  which  the  dream  produced,  his  friends  awaked 
him,  and  told  him  tliat  Pompcy  was  at  hand.  He  was  now 
under  a  necessity  of  fiohiing  for  his  camp,  and  his  generals 
drew  up  the  forces  with  all  possible  expediiion. 

Pompcy  seeint^  them  prepared,  was  loth  to  risk  a  battle 
in  the  dark  :  he  thoui^ht  it  svfhcicnt  to  surround  them,  so  as 
lo  prevent  their  fliglit :  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to 
Tvait  for  day-lii^ht,  was  the  consideration  that  his  troops  were 
much  better  than  the  enemy's.  However,  the  oldest  of  his 
officers  entreated  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  attack, 
and  at  last  prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed  very  dark:  for  the 
moon,  though  near  her  setting,  gave  light  enough  to  distin- 
guish objects :  but  it  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  king's 
troops,  that  the  moon  was  so  low  on  the  backs  of  the  Ro- 
nicins,  because  she  projected  their  shadows  so  far  before  them, 
that  the  enemy  could  form  no  just  estimate  of  the  distances, 
but  thinking  them  at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they 
could  do  the  least  execution. 

The  Romans  perceiving  their  mistake,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices.  The  enemy  were  in  such 
a  consternation  that  they  made  not  the  least  stand,  and  in  their 
flight  vast  numbers  were  slain.  They  lost  above  ten  thousand 
men,  and  their  camp  was  taken.  As  for  Mithridates,  he  broke 
through  the  Romans  with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time  Pompey  entered  Armenia,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  young  Tigrancs,  who  had  revolted  from  his  fathei-, 
and  was  gone  to  meet  the  Roman  general  at  the  river  Arax- 
es.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  entrenchments;  two  of  Pompey's 
lictors  camcjand  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  enter  on  foot,, 
assuring  him  that  no  man  was  ever  seer,  on  horseback  in  a 
l^oman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed,  and  even  took  off  his  sword 
and  gave  it  them.  As  he  soon  as  he  came  before  Pompey, 
he  pulled  off  his  diadem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at  his  feet. 
What  was  still  worse,  he  was  going  to  prostrate  himself 
and  embrace  his- knees;  but  Pompey  preventing  it,  to'ok  him 
Dy  the  hand,  and  placed  him  on  one  side  of  him,  and  bis 
son  on  the  other.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  father,  he 
said — "  As  to  what  you  had  lost  before,  you  lost  it  to  Lucul- 
lus.  It  was  he  who  took  from  you  Syria,  PhccniciajCilicia)  Gala- 
tia,  and  Sophcne.  Ikit  what  you  kept  till  my  time^  I  will 
restore  you,  on  condition  you  pay  the   Romans  a  ij'n€  of  six 
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thousand  talents  for  the  injury  you  have  done  them.  Your 
son  I  will  make  king  of  Sophene." 

Tigranes  thought  himseli'  so  happy  in  these  terms,  and  in 
finding  that  tlie  Romans  saluted  him  king,  that  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart  he  promised  every  private  half  a  mina,  every  centu- 
rion ten  n  inas,  and  every  tribune  a  talent.  But  his  son  was 
little  pleased  at  the  determination,  and  when  he  was  invited 
to  supper,  he  said — "  He  had  no  need  of  such  honours  fiom 
Pompey,  for  he  could  find  another  Roman.'*  Upon  this  he 
was  bound  and  reserved  for  the  triumph.  Not  long  after, 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  to  demand  the  young  prince  as 
his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose  that  the  Euphrates  should  be 
the  boundary  between  him  and  the  Roman  empire.  Pompey 
answered — ''  That  Tigranes  was  certainly  nearer  to  his  father 
than  his  father-in-law :  and  as  for  the  boundary  justice  should 
direct  it." 

When  he  had  despatched  this  affair,  he  left  Afranius  to 
take  care  of  Armenia,  and  marched  himself  to  the  coun- 
tries bounding  on  Mount  Caucasus,  through  which  he  must 
necessarily  pass,  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albanians 
at  first  granted  Pompey  a  passage  ;  but  as  winter  overtook 
lum  in  their  dominions,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
Saturnalia,  which  the  Romans  observe  religiously,  to  assem- 
ble their  force's  to  the  number  of  forty  tiiousand  men,  with  a 
resolution  to  attack  tliem,  and  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
Cyrnus. 

Pompey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river,  though  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  hindered  it ;  and  \rhen  they  were  ail 
got  over,  he  attacked  and  routed  them,  and  killed  great 
numbers  on  the  spot.  Their  king  sent  ambassadors  to  speak 
for  mercy :  upon  which  Pompey  forgave  him  the  violence  he 
had  offered,  and  entered  into  alliance  with  him.  This  done, 
he  m.arched  against  the  Iberians,  who  were  equally  numer- 
ous and  more  warlike,  and  who  were  very  desirous  to  signa- 
lise their  zeal  for  Mithridates,  by  repulsing  Pompey.  The 
Iberians  were  never  subject  to  the  Medes  or  Persians;  they 
escaped  even  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  leave  Plyrcania  in  haste.  Pompey,  nowever,  de- 
feated this  people  too,  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  killed 
no  less  than  nine  titousand,  and  took  above  ten  thousand  pri- 
soners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Colchis,  and  Servilius 
came  and  joined  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pliasis,  with  the 
fleet  appointed  to  guard  the   Euxine   sea.     The  pursuit  of 
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Mithridates  was  attended  \vith  great  diiTiculties ;  for  he  had 
concealed  himself  among  the  nations  settled  about  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Besides,  news  was  brought 
Pompey,  that  the  Albanians  had  revolted,  and  taken  up  arms 
again.  The  desire  of  revenge  determined  him  to  march 
back,  and  chastise  them.  But  it  was  with  infinite  trouble 
and  danger  that  he  passed  the  Cyrnus  again,  the  barbarians 
having  fenced  it  on  their  side  with  pallisades  all  along  the 
banks.  And  when  he  was  over,  he  had  a  large  country  t  o 
traverse,  which  aftbrded  no  water.  This  last  difficulty  he 
provided  against,  by  filling  ten  thousand  bottles :  and  pursu- 
ing his  march,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Abas,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  foot,  and 
twelve  thousand  horse,  but  many  of  them  ill-armed,  and  pro- 
vided with  no  defensive  armour  but  skins  of  beasts. 

They  were  commanded  by  'the  king's  brother  named  Co- 
sis;  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  singled  out  Pompey, 
and  rushing  in  upon  him,  struck  his  javelin  into  the  joints  of 
his  breastplate.  Pompey  in  return  ran  him  through  with  his 
spear,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its  coasts  into  Hyrcania  ;  but  lie 
found  the  number  of  venomousserpentssotroublesome,  that  he 
was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days  march  n.ore  would  have 
carried  him  as  far  as  he  proposed.  The  next  route  he  took 
was  into  Armenia  the  Less,  where  he  gave  audience  to  am- 
bassadors from  the  kings  of  the  Elymaeans  -and  JNIedes, 
and  dismissed  them  with  letters  expressive  of  his  re- 
gard. Mean  time  the  king  of  Parthia  had  entered  Gordy- 
cne,  and  was  doing  infinite  damage  to  the  subjects  of  Ti- 
granes.  Against  him  Pompey  sent  Afranius,  wh.o  put  him 
to  the  rout,  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  as  the  province  of  Ar- 
belis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that  were  brought 
before  Pompey,  he  touched  not  one,  but  sent  them  to  their 
parents  or  husbands;  for  niost  of  them  were  either  daughters 
or  wives  of  the  gfcat  ofiiccrs  and  principal  persons  of  the 
kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was  the  first  favourite,  and 
had  the  care  of  a  fort  wliere  the  best  part  of  the  king's  trea- 
sure was  lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  old  musician. 
She  sung  one  evening  to  Mithridates  at  an  entertainment, 
and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  her,  that  he  detained  her  in 
his  palace,  and  sent  the  old  man  home  in  no  very  good  hu- 
mour, because  he  had  taken  his  daughter  without  condcscen- 
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.jiiig  to  speak  one  kind  word  to  Inni.  But  when  lie  waked 
next  morning,  he  saw  tables  covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silyevj  a  great  retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  offered  him 
choice  of  rich  robes,  and  before  his  gate,  a  horse  with  such 
magnificent  furniture,  as  is  provided  for  those  vho  are  called 
the  king's  friends  All  this  he  thought  nothing  but  an  insult 
and  burlesque  upon  him,  and  therefore  prepared  for  fiight  : 
but  the  servants  stopped  him,  and  assured  him,  that  the  king 
had  given  him  the  house  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  deceased, 
and  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first  fruits,  a  small  ear- 
nest, of  the  fortune  he  intended  him.  At  last  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  scene  was  not  visionary ;  he 
put  on  the  pui'ple,  and  mounted  the  horse,  and  as  he  rode 
through  the  city,  cried  out — "  All  this  is  mine."  The  in- 
habitants of  course  laughed  at  him ;  and  he  told  .them — 
"  They  should  not  be  surprised  at  this  behaviour  of  his,  but 
rather  wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  stones  at  them." 

From  such  a  glorious  souixe  sprung:  Slratonice. 

She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  and  made  many  mag- 
nificent presents:  however,  he  took  nothing  but  what  might 
be  an  ornament  to  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  add  lustre 
to  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  desired  she  v\'ould  keep  for  her 
own  enjoyment.  In  like  manner,  when  the  king  of  Iberia 
sent  him  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold, 
and  begged  of  him  to  accept  them  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  he 
bade  the  quaestors  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Csenon  he  found  the  private  papers  of 
Mithridates,  and  he  read  them  with  some  pleasure,  because 
they  discovered  that  prince's  real  character.  From  these 
memoirs  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  off  many  persons  by 
poison,  among  whom  were  his  mvn  son  Ariarathes  and  Al- 
sseus  of  Sardis.  His  pique  against  the  latter  took  its  rise 
merely  from  his  having  better  horses  for  the  race  than  he. 
There  were  also  interpretations  botii  of  hi's  own  dreams  and 
these  of  his  wives  and  the  lascivious  letters  v/hich  iiad  passed 
between  him  and  Monime. 

From  C^non  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus,  where  his  in- 
fatuating ambition  put  him  upon  very  obnoxio-us  measures. 
He  was  passionately  desirous  to  recover  Syria,  and  piissin''- 
from  thence  thiough  Arabia,  to  penetrate  to  the  Red  Sea, 
that   he    might   go  vn  conquering  every  way  to  the   ocean 
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which  surrounds  tlic  world.  In  Africa  he  was  the  liri^t 
whose  conquests  extended  to  the  Great  Sea ;  in  Spain  he 
stretched  the  Roman  dominions  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  his 
late  pursuit  of  the  Albanians,  he  wanted  but  little  of  reaching 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  take  the  Red 
Sea  too  into  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he  began  his  march  ;  the 
rather,  because  he  saw  it  difficult  to  hunt  out  Mithridates 
with  a  regular  force,  and  that  he  was  much  harder  to  deal 
with  in  his  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this  reason,  he  said — 
"  He  would  leave  him  a  stronger  enemy  than  the  Romans  to 
cope  with,  which  was  fan  ine."  In  pursuance  of  this  inten- 
tion, he  ordered  a  number  of  ships  to  cruise  about,  and  pre- 
vent any  vessel  from  entering  the  Bosphorus  with  provisions, 
and  that  death  should  be  the  punishment  for  such  as  were 
taken  in  the  attempt. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  subdued  the 
Arabians  about  Mount  Amanus  by  his  lieutenant  Afranius, 
and  descended  himself  into  Syria,  which  he  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  because  it  had  no  lawful  king.  He  redu- 
ced Judiea,  and  took  its  king  Aristohulus  prisoner:  he  foun- 
ded some  cities,  and  set  others  free,  punishing  the  tyrants 
who' had  enslaved  them.  But  most  of  his  time  was  ^pent  in 
administering  justice,  and  in  deciding  the  disputes  between 
cities  and  princes.  Where  he  coul<'  not  go  himself,  he  sent 
his  friends  :  the  Armenians  and  Parthiuns,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing referred  the  difference  they  had  about  some  territory  to 
his  decision,  he  sent  three  arbitrators  to  settle  the  affair.  His 
reputation  as  to  power  was  great,  and  it  was  equally  respect- 
able as  to  virtue  and  moderation.  This  palliated  n.ost  of  his 
faults,  i.nd  those  of  his  ministers.  He  knew  not  how  to  re- 
strain or  punish  the  oficnces  of  those  he  employed,  but  he 
gave  so  gracious  a  reception  to  those  who  came  to  complain 
of  them,  that  they  went  awcty  not  ill  satisfied  with  all  they  had 
suffered  from  their  avarice  and  oppression. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petr^a  had  hitherto  considered  the 
Ronu.riS  in  no  formidable  light,  but  he  was  really  afraid  of 
Pompey,  and  sent  letters  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  obey  all  his  commands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  sincerity  of 
his  professions,  marched  against  Petra.  Many  blamed  this 
expedition,  looking  upon  it  as  no  better  than  a  pretext  to  be 
excused  pursuing  Mithridates,  against  whom  they  would 
have  hud  him  turn  as  against  the  ancient  eneniy  of  Rome  :  an 
enemy,  who,  according   to  all  accounts,  had  so  far  recovered 
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ills  strength  as  to  propose  marching  through  Scythia  and 
P-^onia  mto  Ital)^  On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was'mnch  easier  to  ruin  him  when  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  than  to  take  him  in  his  flight,  and  therefore  would 
not  amiise  himself  with  a  fruitless  pursuit,  but  rather  chose  . 
to  wait  for  a  new  emergency,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  turn 
his  arms  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  doubt.  He  had  advanced  near 
Petra,  and  encamped  for  that  day,  and  was  taking  some  ex- 
ercise on  horseback  without  the  trenches,  when  messengers 
arrived  from  Pontus ;  and  it  was  plain  they  brought  good 
news,  because  the  points  of  their  spears  were  crowned  with 
laurel.  The  soldiers  seeing  this,  gathered  about  Pompey, 
who  was  inclined  to  finish  his  exercise  before  he  opened  the 
packet ;  but  they  v/ere  so  earnest  in  their  intreaties,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  alight  and  take  it.  He  entered  the 
camp  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  as  there  was  no  tribunal  ready, 
and  the  soldiers  were  too  impatient  to  raise  one  of  turf, 
3vhich  was  the  common  method,  they  piled  a  number  of 
packsaddies  one  upon  another,  upon  which  Pompey  mount- 
ed,   and    gave    them   this   information "  Mithridates    is 

dead :  he  killed  himself  upon  the  revolt  of  his  son  Pharna- 
ces.  And  Pharnaces  has  seized  all  that  belonged  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  v/hich  he  declares  he  has  done  for  himself  and  the  Re- 
mans.'* 

At  this  news  the  army,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  a  loose 
to  their  joy,  which  they  expressed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  in  reciprocal  entertainments,  as  if  ten  thousand  of  their 
enemies  had  been  sh.in  in  Mithridates.  Pompey,  liavingthus" 
brought  the  campaign  and  the  whole  war  to  a  conclusion  so 
happy,  and  so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  immediately  quitted  Ara- 
bia, and  traversed  the  provinces  between  that  and  Galatia  witV 
gi^eat  rapidity,  and  soon  arrived  at  Amisus.  There  he  founc 
many  presents  from  Pharnaces,  and  several  corpses  of  the 
yoyal  family,  am.ong  which  was  that  of  IMithridates. 

Pom])ey,  having  thoroughly  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  return  to  Rome.  People  talked  variously  con- 
cerning his  intentions.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his 
troops  were  disbanded,  an  astonishing  change  appeared  in  the 
face  of  things.  The  cities  seeing  Pompey  the  Great  unarm- 
ed, and  attended  by  a  few  friends,  as  if  -he  were  returning: 
only  from  a  common  tour,  poured  out  their  inhabitants  after 
him,  who  conducted  him  to  Rome  with  the  sincercst  plea 
e'jre.  and  with  a  rriuch  orreater  force  tha^i  that  which  he  ha 
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dismissed;  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  ar- 
my, if  he  had  formed  any  designs  against  the  state. 

The  triumph  was  so  great,  that  tliough  it  was  divided  into 
hvo  days,  the  time  was  far  from  being  sufficient  for  display- 
mg  what  was  prepared  to  be  carried  in  procession;  there  re- 
mained still  enoui^h  to  adorn  another  triumph.  At  the  head 
of  the  show  appeared  the  titles  of  the  conciuered  nations  ; 
Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Media,  Colchis^, 
the  Iberians,  the  Albanians,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Jud:ca,  Arabia,  the  pirates  subdued  both 
by  sea  and  land.  In  these  countries  it  was  mentioned  that 
there  were  not  less  than  a  thousand  castles,  and  near  nine  hun- 
dred cities  taken  ;  eight  hundred  galleys  taken  from  the  pi- 
rates; and  thirty-nine  desolated  cities  re -peopled.  On  the 
Lxe  of  the  tablets  it  appeared  besides,  that  whereas  the  re- 
venues cf  the  Roman  empire  before  these  conquests  amount- 
ed but  to, fifty  millions  of  drachmas,  by  the  new  acquisitions 
they  were  advanced  to  eighty-five  millions;  and  that  Pompey 
had  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  in  money,  and  in  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  tv»'enty  thousand  talents, 
besides  what  he  had  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  of  whom 
ho  that  received  least  had  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  to  his 
sliare.  The  captives  who  walked  in  the  procession  (not  to 
inention  the  chiefs  -of  the  pirates)  were  tlie  son  of  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter;  Zo- 
sim.a,  the  wife  of  Tigranes  himself:  Aristobulus,  king  of  Ju- 
dxa;  the  sister  of  Mithridates  with  her  five  sons;  and  some 
Scythian  women,  The  hostages  of  the  Albanians  and  Ibe- 
lians,  and  of  the  king  of  Commagene,  also  appeared  in  the 
train  :  and  as  many  trophies  were  exhibited  as  Pompey  had 
gained  victories,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  the 
number  of  which  was  not  sriiall.  But  the  most  honourable 
tircumstance,  and  what  no  other  Roman  could  boast,  was, 
that  his  third  triumph  was  over  the  third  quarter  of  the 
world,  afier  his  former  triumphs  had  been  over  the  other  two. 
Others  before  him  had  been  honoured  with  three  triumphs; 
but  liis  first  triumph  was  over  Africa,  his  second  over  Eu- 
rope, and  his  third  over  Asia;  so  that  the  three  seemed  to 
declare  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  C^sar  returning  from  his  province,  undertook 
an  affair,  which  rendered  him  very  popular  at  present,  and  in 
its  conseqi:ences  gained  him  power,  but  proved  a  great  pre- 
judice to  Pompcy'and  to  the  whole  commonwealth.  He  wa:^ 
then  soliciting  his  first  consulship,  and  Crassus  and  Pompc^ 
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being  at  variance,  lie  perceived  that  if  lie  should  join  the 
one,  the  other  would  be  his  enemy  of  course  ;  he  th-erefore 
set  himself  to  reconcile  them.  To  this  union  Csesar  owed 
his  consulship :  and  he  was  no  sooner  appointed  than  he  be- 
gan to  make  his  court  to  the  indigent  part  of  the  people,  by 
proposing  laws  for  sending  out  colonies,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  ;  by  which  he  descended  from  the  dignity  of  a 
consul,  and  in  some  sort  took  upon  him  the  office  of  a  tri- 
bune. His  colleague  Bibulus  opposed  him,  and  Cato  prepared 
to  support  Bibulus  in  the  most  strenuous  manner;  when  Cse- 
sar  placed  Pompey  by  him  upon  the  tribunal,  and  asked  him, 
before  the  whole  assembly — ''  Vv'hether  he  approved  his 
laws  r"  and  upon  his  answering  in  the  afRrmative,  he  put  this 
farther  question — "  Then  if  any  one  shall  wuth  violence  op- 
pose these  laws,  will  you  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  peo- 
ple ?"  Pompey  answered — "  I  will  certainly  come ;  and 
against  those  who  threaten  to  take  the  sword,  I  will  bring 
both  sword  and  buckler." 

Pompey  till  that  day  had  never  said  any  thing  so  obnox- 
ious ;  and  his  friends  could  only  say,  by  v/ay  of  apology,  that 
it  was  an  expression  which  had  escaped  him.  But  it  appear- 
ed by  the  subsequent  events,  that  he  was  then  entirely  at 
Caesar's  devotion.  For  within  a  few  days,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  world,  he  married  Julia,  C'cEsar's  daughter,  who  had 
been  promised  to  Caepio,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  being- 
married  to  him.  To  appease  the  resentment  of  Csepio,  he 
gave  him  his  ov/n  daughter,  who  had  been  before  contracted 
to  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla ;  and  Caesar  married  Calpurnia, 
the  daughter  of  Piso. 

Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  soldiers,  and  carried  every 
thing  with  open  force.  The  two  Giuils  on  this  and  the  other 
side  the  Alps  and  Illyria  v/ere  allotted  to  Csesar  for  five  years, 
with  four  complete  legions.  Piso,  Cesar's  father-in-law,  and 
Gabinius,  one  of  the  most  abandoned  flatterers  of  Pompey, 
were  pitched  upon  for  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  The/ 
whole  care  of  providing  and  importing  corn  being  committed 
to  Pompey,  he  sent  his  deputies  and  agents  into  various  parts^ 
and  went  in  person  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  where 
he  collected  great  quantities.  When  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  re-embarking,  a  violent  wind  sprung  up,  and  the  mariners 
made  a  difficulty  of  putting  to  sea ;  but  he  was  the  first  to 
go  on  board,  and  ordered  them  to  weigh  anchor,  with  these 
decisive  words — "  It  is  necessary  to  go  ;  is  it  not  necessary 
tglive?"     His  success  was  answerable  to  his  spirit  and  in 
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trepicUty.  lie  iillcd  the  inLiikets  with  corn,  and  covered  the 
sea  with  his  ships,  insomuch  that  the  overplus  afforded  a  sup- 
ply to  foreigners,  and  from  Rome,  as  from  a  fountain,  plenty 
flowed  over  the  world.    - 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mars  in  Gaul  lifted  Cscsar  to  the  first 
sphere  of  greatnessr.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  apply 
for  the  consulship,  and  that  Caesar  should  assist  them  by- 
sending  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  were  chosen,  they  were  to  share  the 
provinces,  and  take  the  command  of  armies  according  to 
their  pleasure,  only  confirming  C-aesar  in  the  possession  of 
what  he  had,  for  five  years  more.  Thus  they  obtained  the  con- 
sulship by  violence,  and  the  rest  of  their  measures  were  not 
conducted  with  more  moderation.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  people  were  going  to  choose  Cato  prsctor,  at  the 
instant  their  suffrages  were  to  be  taken,  Fompcy  dismissed 
the  assembly,  pretending  that  he  had  seen  an  inauspicious 
flight  of  birds.  Afterwaids  the  tribes,  corrupted  with  mo- 
3iey,  declared  Antias  and  Vatinius  praetors.  Then,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  agreement  with  Ciesar,  they  put  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  on  propo'oing  a  decree,  by  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Gauls  vvi\s  contiiuied  for  five  years  more  to 
Caesar  ;  Syria,  and  the  command  against  the  Parthians,  were 
given  to  Crassus;  and  Pompey  was  to  have  all  Africa,  and 
both  the  Spains,  with  four  legions,  two  of  which  he  lent  to 
Caesar,  at  his  reiiuest,  for  the  war  in  Gaul. 

Crassus,  upon  tlie  expiration  of  his  consulship,  repaired 
to  the  province.  Pompey,  remtiining  at  Ronre,  opened  his 
theatre,  and  to  make  the  dedication  more  magnificent,  exhibit- 
ed a  variety  of  gymnastic  games,  entertainments  of  music, 
and  battles  withvvild  beasts,  in  which  were  killed  five  hun- 
dred lions ;  but  the  battle  of  elephants  afforded  the  most  as- 
tonishing spectacle.  These  things  gained  him  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  public;  but  he  incurred  their  displeasure 
again  by  leaving  iiis  provinces  and  ariiiies  entirely  to  his 
friends  and  lieutenants,  and  roving  about  Italy  with  his  wife 
from  one  villa  to  another.  The  strong  attachment  of  Julia 
appeared  on  an  election  of  a^diles.  The  people  came  to 
blows,  and  some  were  killed  so  near  Pompey,  that  he  was 
revered  with  blood,  and  forced  to  change  his  clothes.  There 
Avas  a  great  crowd  and  tumult  about  his  door,  Y,'hen  his  ser- 
vants went  hom.e  with  the  bloody  robe ;  and  Julia,  who  vvaa 
with  child,  happened  to  see  it,  fainted  away,  and  was  with 
ciftkulty  recovered.     However,  such  was  her  terror  and  the 
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agitation  of  her  spirits,  that  she  raiscarried.  After  tins,  those 
who  complained  most  of  Pompey's  connexion  with  C;£sar, 
could  not  inid  fault  with  his  love  of  Julia.  She  was  preg- 
nant afterwards,  and  brought  him  a  daughter,  but  unfortu- 
nately died  in  child-bed  ;  nor  did  the  child  long  survive  her. 
Immediately  after  Julia's  death,  the  people  of  Rome  were 
in  great  agitation,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their  speech- 
es and  actions  which  did  not  tend  to  a  rupture.  The  alliance, 
v/hich  rather  covered  than  restrained  the  ambition  of  the  two 
great  competitors  for  power,  was  now  no  more.  To  add  to 
the  misfortune,  news  was  brought  soon  after,  that  Crassus 
was  slain  by  the  Parthians ;  and  in  him  another  great  obsta- 
cle to  a  civil  war  w^as  removed.  Out  of  fear  of  him,  they 
had  both  kept  some  measures  with  each  other.  But  when 
fortune  had  carried  off  the  champion  who  could  take  up  the 
conqueror,  we  may  say  with  the  comic  poet, 

-High  spirit  of  emprise 


Ehites  each  chief;  tliey  oil  their  brawny  limbs, 

And  dip  their  hands  in  dust. , 

So  little  able  is  fortune  to  fill  the  capacities  of  the  humah 
mind,  Mdien  such  a  weight  of  power,  and  extent  of  command^ 
could  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  two  men. 

Yet  Pompey,  in  an  address  to  the  people  at  that  time,  told 
them — "  He  had  received  every  commission  they  had  ho- 
noured him  Avith,  sooner  than  he  expected  himself  ;'and  laid  it 
down  sooner  than  was  expected  by  the  v*'orld."  And  indeed 
the  dismission  of  his  troops  always  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  that  assertion.  But  now  being  persuaded  that  Csesar  would 
not  disband  his  army,  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  against 
him  by  great  em.ploym.ents  at  home,  and  this  without  attempt- 
ing any  other  innovation.  Tor  he  Vv^ould  not  appear  to  dis- 
trust him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  despise 
him.  However,  when  he  saw  the  great  offices  of  state  not 
disposed  of  agreeably  to  his  desire,  but  that  the  people  were 
influenced,  and  his  adversaries  preferred  for  money,  he 
thought  it  would  best  serve  his  cause  to  suffer  anarchy  to 
prevail.  In  consequence  of  the  reigning-disorders,  a  dictator 
was  much  talked  of.  Lucillius,  one  of'tlxe  tribunes,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  propose  it  in  form  to  the  people,  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  choose  Pompey  dictator.  Cato  opposed  it 
so  effectually,  that  the  tribune  was  in  danger  of  being  depo- 
sed.    Many  of  Pompey's  friends  then  stood  up  in  defence  of 
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the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  declared  he  neither  asked 
nor  wished  for  the  dictatorship.  Cato  upon  this  paid  the 
highest  compliments  to  Pompey,  and  intreatcd  him  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  order  and  of  the  constitution.  Pompey 
could  not  but  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  and  Domitius  and 
;Messala  were  elected  consuls. 

The  same  anarchy  and  confusion  afterwards  took  place 
again,  and  numbers  began  to  talk  more  boldly  of  setting  up  a 
dictator.  Cato,  now  fearing  he  should  be  overborne,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  better  to  give  Pompey  some  office  whose 
authority  was  limited  by  law,  than  to  intrust  him  with  abso- 
lute power.  Bibulus,  though  Pompey's  declared  enemy,  mov- 
ed in  full  senate,  that  he  should  be  appointed  sole  consul. 
"  For  by  that  means,"  said  lie,  "  the  commonwealth  will  ei- 
ther recover  from  her  disorder,  or  if  she  must  serve,  will 
serve  a  man  of  the  greatest  merit."  The  whole  house  was 
surprised  at  the  motion  ;  and  when  Cato  rose  up,  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  oppose  it.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  and 
he  said — "  Pie  sliould  never  have  been  the  first  to  propose 
such  an  expedient,  but  as  it  was  proposed  by  another,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  embrace  it ;  for  he  thought  any  kind 
of  government  better  than  anarchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter 
to  rule  than  Pompey,  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble."  The 
senate  came  into  his  opinion,  and  a  decree  was  issued,  that 
Pompey  should  be  appointed  sole  consul,  and  that  if  he  should 
have  need  of  a  colleague,  he  might  choose  one  himself,  pro- 
vided it  were  not  before  the  expiration  of  two  months. 

Pompey  then  v/ent  into  the  city  and  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio.  She  was  a  widow,  havmg  been 
married  when  very  young  to  Publius  the  son  of  Crassus,  who 
was  lately  killed  in  the  Parthian  expedition.  This  woman 
had  many  charms  beside  her  beauty :  she  was  well  versed  in 
polite  literature  ;  she  played  upon  the  lyre,  and  understood 
geometry  ;  and  she  had  made  considerable  improvements  by 
the  precepts  of  philosophy  ;  what  is  more,  she  had  nothing 
of  that' petulance  and  affectation,  which  such  studies  are  apt 
to  produce  in  women  of  her  age.  And  her  father's  family 
and  reputation  were  unexceptionable.  He  took  his  father-in- 
law  for  his  colleague  for  the  remaining  five  months.  His 
governments  were  continued  to  him  for  four  years  more,  and 
he  was  allowed  a  thousand  talents  a-year  for  the  subsistence 
and  pay  of  his  troops. 

Ceesar's  friends  laid  hold  on  tWts  occasion  to  represent, 
that  some  consideration  should  be  had  of  him,  too,  and  Jih 
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many  great  aiul  laborious  services  for  his  countpy.  They 
said,  he  ceilainly  deserved  either  another  consulship,  or  to 
have  the  term  of  his  commission  prolonged.  A  dispute  aris- 
ing upon  the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  inclined  to  fence  against 
the  odium  to  which  Caesar  niight  be  exposed  by  this  demand, 
said,  he  had  letters  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  declared  him- 
self -willing  to  accept  a  successor,  and  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand in  Gaul,  only  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  permitted,  though  absent,  to  stand  for  the  consulship. 
C'ato  opposed  this  with  all  his  force,  and  insisted — "  That 
Caesar  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  return  as  a  private 
man,  if  he  had  any  favour  to  ask  of  his  country."  And  <is 
Pompey  did  not  labour  the  point,  but  easily  acquiesced,  it 
Avas  suspected  he  had  no  real  friendship  for  Ccesar.  This 
appeared  more  clearly,  when  he  sent  for  the  two  legions 
which  he  had  lent  him,  under  pretence  of  wanting  them  for 
the  Parthian  war. 

After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  illness  at  Naples,  of 
which,  however,  he  recovered.  Praxagoras  advised  the  Ne- 
apolitans to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  The  neighbouring  cities  followed  their  example; 
and  the  humour  spreading  itself  over  Italy,  there  v.'as  not  a 
town  or  village  which  did  not  solemnize  the  occasion  with 
festivals.  No  place  could  afford  room  for  the  crowds  that 
came  from  all  quarters  to  meet  him:  the  high  roads,  the 
villages,  the  ports  were  filled  with  sacrifices  and  entertain- 
ments. Many  received  him  with  garlands  on  their  heads 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  and,  as  they  conducted  him  on 
his  v.-ay,  strewed  it  with  flowers.  His  returning  with  such  pomp 
afforded  a  glorious  spectacle  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  civil  war.  For  the  joy  he  con- 
ceived on  this  occasion,  added  to  the  high  opinion  he  had  of 
his  achievements,  intoxicated  him  so  far,  that,  bidding:  adieu 
to  the  caution  and  prudence  which  had  put  his  good  fortune 
and  the  glory  of  his  actions  upon  a  sure  footing,  he  gave  iu 
to  the  most  extravagant  presumption,  and  even  contempt  of 
Caesar,  insomuch,  that  he  declared — ^'  He  had  no  need  of 
arms,  or  any  extraordinary  preparations  against  him,  since 
he  could  pull  him  down  with  much  more  ease  than  he  had 
set  him  up." 

Mean  time  Caesar  was  exerting  himself  greatly  :  he  was 
now  at  no  great  distance  from  Italy,  and  not  only  sent  his 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  elections,  but,  by  private  pecuniary  ap> 
plications,   corrupted  nianv  of  the  magistrates.     It  is  §aid> 
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that  when  one  of  C?esar*s  officers,  who  stood  belbre  the  st 
iiate  house,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  debates,  was  informed, 
that  they  would   not   give  Caesar  a   longer  term  in    his  com- 
mand, he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and  said — "  Hut  this 
shall  give  it " 

Indeed,  all  the  actions  and  preparations  of  his  general  ten- 
ded that  way  ;  though  Curio's  demands  in  behalf  of  Cxsar 
seemed  more  plausible.  He  proposed,  that  either  Pompcy 
should  likewise  be  obliged  to  dismiss  his  forces^  or  Ciicsar 
suffered  to  keep  his. — "  If  they  arc  both  reduced  to  a  private 
station,"  said  he,  "  they  will  agree  upon  reasonable  terms: 
or,  if  each  retains  his  power,  they  will  be  satisfied.  But  he 
who  weakens  the  one,  without  doing  the  same  by  the  other, 
must  double  that  force  which  he  fears  will  subvert  the  go- 
vernment." Hereupon,  INIarcellus  the  consul  called  C3esar 
a  public  robber,  and  insisted,  that  he  should  be  declared  an 
enemy  to  the  state,  if  he  did  not  lay  down  his  arms.  How- 
ever, Curio,  together  with  Antony  and  Piso,  prevailed  that  a 
farther  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  sense  of  the  senate. 
He  first  proposed,  that  such  as  were  of  opinion — "  That  CcS- 
sar  should  disband  his  army,  and  Pompey  keep  his,"  should 
draw  to  one  side  of  the  house,  and  there  appeared  a  majority 
for  that  motion.  Then  he  proposed,  that  the  number  of 
those  should  be  taken,  whose  sense  it  was,  *'  That  both 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  neither  remain  in  command  ;" 
upon  which  question  Pompey  had  only  twenty-two,  and  Cu- 
rio all  the  rest.  Curio,  proud  of  his  victory,  ran  in  transports 
of  joy  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  received  him  with 
the  loudest  plaudits,  and  crowned  him  with  flowers.  Pom- 
pey was  not  present  at  the  debate  in  the  house  ;  for  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But  Mar- 
cellus  rose  up  and  said — "  I  will  no  longer  sit  to  hear  the 
matter  canvassed :  but,  as  I  see  ten  legions  have  already  pas- 
sed the  Alps,  I  will  send  a  man  to  oppose  them  in  behalf  of 
my  country." 

Upon  this,  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in  a  time  of 
public  calamity.  Marcellus  walked  through  the  forum,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senate,  and  when  he  was  in  sight  of  Pompey 
without  the  gate,  he  said — "  Pompcy,  I  charge  you  to  assist 
your  country  ;  for  which  purpose  you  shall  make  use  of  the 
troops  you  have,  and  levy  what  new  ones  you  please."  Lcn- 
tulus  one  of  the  consuls  elect  for  the  next  year,  said  the 
same.  But  v/hen  Pompey  came  to  make  the  new  levies, 
some  absolutelv  refused  to  rnjist  ;  others  gave  in  their  names 
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ill  small  numbers  and  with  no  spirit  :  and  the  greatest  part 
cried  out—"  A  peace  !  A  peace  !  For  Antony,  notwithstan- 
ding the  injunctions  of  the  senate  to  the  contrary,  had  read  a 
letter  of  Caesar's  to  the  people,  well  calculated  to  gain  thean.  > 
He  proposed,  that  both  Pompey  and  he  should  resign  their 
governments  and  dismiss  their  forces,  and  then  come  and  give 
an  account  of  their  conduct  to  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  news  was  brought,  that  Caesar  had  seiz- 
ed Armenium,  a  considerable  city  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was 
marching  directly  towards  Rome  with  all  his  forces.  Upon 
the  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the  city  was  in  greater  disor- 
der and  astonishment  than  had  ever  been  known.  Cato  then 
advised  that  Pompey  should  not  only  be  appointed  general, 
but  hivested  with  a  discretionary  power,  adding,  "  that  those 
vv'ho  were  the  authors  of  great  evils,  knew  best  how  to  cure 
them."  So  saying,  he  set  out  for  his  province  of  Sicily,  and  the 
other  great  officers  departed  for  theirs. 

Almost  all  Italy  \vas  now  in  motion,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  perplexed  than  tlie  whole  f^ce  of  things.  The  terrors 
of  the  people  could  not  be  removed,  and  no  one  would  suffer 
Pompey  to  lay  a  plan  of  action  for  himself.  According  to  the 
passion  wherewith  each  was  actuated,  whether  fear,  sorrow, 
or  doubt,  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  the  same,  in- 
somuch that  he  adopted  different  measures  the  sam»e  day. 
He  could  gain  no  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions, 
because  every  man  brought  him  the  report  he  happened  to 
take  up.  and  was  angry  if  it  did  not  meet  with  credit.  Pom- 
pey at  last  caused  it  to  be  declared,  by  an  edict  in  form,  that 
the  com  nonwealth  was  in  danger,  and  no  peace  to  be  expec- 
ted. After  which  he- signified  that  he  should  look  upon  those 
who  remai^ied  in  the  city  as  partisans  of  Cxsar,  and  then  quitted 
it  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  consuls  also  fled,  without 
offering  the  sacrifices  which  their  customs  required,  before 
a  war.  However,  in  this  great  extremity,  Pompey  could  not 
but  be  considered  as  happy  in  the  affections  of  his  country- 
men. Though  many  blamed  the  war,  there  was  not  a  man 
who  hated  the  general.  Nay,  the  number  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  attachment  to  his  person,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  adventurers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  after,  Caesar  arrived  at  Rome.  V>'hen  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  great  moderation 
in  many  respects,  and  composed,  in  a  good  measure,  the 
minds  of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  Having  taken  what  sums 
he  wanted  out  of  the  public  treasury,  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
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Pompey,  liastening  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy  before  his  forces 
could  arrive  from  Spain.  Pompey,  who  was  master  in  Brun- 
dusium,  and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  transports,  desired 
the  consuls  to  embark  without  loss  of  time,  and  sent  them 
before  him  with  thirty  cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  his  father-in-law  Scipio,  and  his  son  Cnaeus,  into 
Syria,  to  provide  ships  of  war.  He  had  well  secured  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  planted  the  lightest  of  his  slingers  and 
archers  upon  the  walls ;  and  having  now  ordered  the  Brun- 
dusians  to  keep  wathin  doors,  he  caused  a  number  of  trench- 
es to  be  cut,  and  sharp  stakes  to  be  driven  into  them,  and 
then  covered  with  earth,  in  all  the  streets,  except  two  which 
led  down  to  the  sea.  In  three  days  all  his  other  troops  were 
embarked  without  interruption,  and  then  he  suddenly  gave 
the  signal  to  those  who  guarded  the  walls  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  harbour,  and  got  on 
board.  Thus  having  his  whole  complement,  he  set  sail,  and 
crossed  the  sea  to  Dyrrhachium.  This  manoeuvre  of  Pom- 
pey was  commonly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  acts  of  ge- 
neralship. Caesar  however  could  not  help  wondering,  that 
his  adversary,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  fortified  town,  and 
expected  his  forces  from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
master  of  the  sea,  should  give  up  Italy  in  such  a  manner. 

Caesar  having  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy  in  six- 
ty days  without  the  least  bloodshed,  marched  to  Spain  with 
an  intent  to  gain  the  forces  there.  In  the  mean  time  Pom- 
pey assembled  a  great  army,  and  at  sea  he  svas  altogether  in- 
vincible. For  he  had  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  the 
number  of  his  lighter  vessels  was  still  greater.  As  for  his 
land-forces,  he  had  seven  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  Rome 
and  Italy,  all  men  of  family,  fortune,  and  courage.  Plis  in- 
fantry, though  numerous,  was  a  mixture  of  raw,  undisciplined 
soldiers :  he  therefore  exercised  them  during  his  stay  at  Be- 
roca,  where  he  was  by  no  means  idle_,  but  went  through  all 
the  exercises  of  a  soldier,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  It  inspired  his  troops  with  new  courage,  when  they 
saw  Pompey  the  Great,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  going  through 
the  whole  military  discipline,  in  heavy  armour,  on  foot ;  arid 
then  mounting  his  horse,  drawing  his  sword  with  ease  when 
at  full  speed,  and  as  dexterously  sheathing  it  again.  As  to 
the  javelin,  he  threw  it  not  only  with  great  exactness,  but  with 
such  force,  that  few  of  the  young  men  could  dart  it  to  a  grea- 
ter distance. 
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Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  the 
number  of  Roman  officers  who  had  commanded  armies  was 
so  great,  that  it  \^  as  sufficient  to  make  up  a  complete  senate. 
Labienus,  who  had  been  honoured  with  Caesar's  friendship, 
and  served  under  him  in  Gaul,  now  joined  Pompey.  Even 
Brutus,  the  son  of  that  Brutus  who  was  killed  by  him  not  ve- 
ry fairly  in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a  man  of  spirit,  who  had  ne- 
ver spoken  to  Pompey  before,  because  he  considered  him  as 
the  murderer  of  his 'father,  now  ranged  himself  under  his 
banners,  as  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Ci- 
cero too,  though  he  had  written  and  advised  otherwise,  was 
ashamed  not  to  appear  in  the  number  of  thosd  v.ho  hazarded 
their  lives  for  Rome. 

After  Pompey  had  assembled  his  senate,  and  at  the^  motion 
of  Cato,  a  decree  vras  made,  "  that  no  Roman  should  be  kil- 
led, except  in  battle,  nor  any  city  that  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans be  plundered,"  Pompey's  party  gained  ground  daily. 
Those  who  lived  at  too  great  a  distance,  or  were  too  weak 
to  take  a  share  in  the  war,  interested  themselves  in  the  cause 
as  much  as  they  were  able,  and,  with  words  at  least,  conten- 
ded for  it,  looking  upon  those  as  enemies-  both  to  the  gods 
and  men,  who  did  not  wish  that  Pompey  might  conquer. 

Not  but  that  Caesar  made  a  merciful  use  of  his  victories. 
He  had  lately  made  himself  master  of  Pompey's  forces  in 
Spain,  and  though  it  was  not  without  a  battle,  he  dismissed 
the  officers,  and  incorporated  the  troops  ■s\ith  liis  own.  After 
this,  he  passed  the  Alps  again,  and  marched  through  Italy  to 
Brundusium,  where  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  winter  sol- 
stice. There  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  at  Oricum  : 
from  whence  he  dispatched  Vibullius,  one  of  Pompey's 
friends,  whom  he  had  brought  prisoner  thither,  with  propo- 
sals of  a  conference  between  him  and  Pompey,  "  in  which 
they  should  agree  to  disband  their  armies  within  three  days, 
renew  their  friendship,  confirm  it  with  solemn  oaths,  and  then 
both  return  to  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snare,  and  therefore 
drew  down  in  haste  to  the  sea,  and  secured  all  the  forts  and 
places  of  strength  for  land  forces,  as  well  as  all  the  ports  and 
other  commodious  stations  for  shipping:  so  that  there  was 
not  a  wind  that  blew,  which  did  not  bring  him  either  provi- 
sions, or  troops,  or  money.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  was 
reduced  to  such  straits,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  seeking  a  battle.  Accordingly,  he  at- 
tacked Pompey's  intrenchments,  and  bade  him  defiance  daily. 

c   c 
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In  most  of  these  attacks  and  skirnushcs  he  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  one  day  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  whole  army. 
Pompcy  fotiglit  with  so  much  valour,  that  he  put  Caesar's 
whole  detachment  to  flight,  after  having  killed  two  thousand 
of  them  upon  the  spot  ;  but  was  either  untible  or  afraid  to 
pursue  his  blow,  and  enter  the  camp  with  thcni.  Caesar  said 
to  his  friends  on  the  occasion — "  This  day  the  victory  had 
been  the  enemy's  had  their  general  known  how  to  conquer." 

After  this  last  engagement,  Caesar  was  in  such  want  of 
provisions,  that  he  was  forced  to  decamp,  and  he  took  his  way 
through  Athamania  to  ThessaLy.  This  added  so  much  to 
the  high  opinion  Pompey's  soldiers  had  of  themselves,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  They  cried  out 
with  one  voice — "  Caesar  is  fled."  Some  called  upon  their 
general  to  pursue  ;  some,  to  pass  over  to  Italy.  Others  sent 
their  friends  and  servants  to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  near  the 
forum,  for  the  convenience  of  soliciting  the  great  ofliccs  of 
state.  And  not  a  few  went  of  their  own  accord  to  Cornelia, 
who  had  been  privately  lodged  in  Lesbos,  to  congratulate  her 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

On  this  gieat  emergency,  a  council  of  war  was  called  in 
which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his  opinion — "  That  they  ought 
immediately  to  regain  Italy,  for  that  was  the  great  prize 
aimed  at  in  the  war.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  and 
both  the  Gauls,  would  soon  submit  to  those  who  were  mas- 
ters there.  Whttt  sb.ould  affect  Pompey  still  more  was,  that 
his  native  country  just  by,  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  as  a 
suppliant ;  and  it  could  not  be  consistent  with  his  honour  to 
let  her  remain  under  such  indiy,nities,  and  in  so  disgraceful  a 
vassalage  to  the  slaves  and  flatterers  of  tyrants."  But  Pom- 
pey thought  it  would  neither  be  for  his  reputation,  to  fly  a 
second  time  from  Caesar,  and  again  to  be  pursued,  when  for- 
tune put  it  in  his  power  to  piu'sue  ;  nor  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  piety,  to  leave  his  fatlier-in-law,  Scipio,  and  many  other 
persons  of  consular  dignity,  in  Greece  and  Thessaly,  a  prey 
10  Caesar,  with  all  their  treasures  and  forces.  As  for  Pome, 
he  should  take  the  best  care  of  her,  by  fixing  the  scene  of 
war  at  the  greatest  distance  from  her ;  that,  without  feeling 
its  calamities,  or  perhaps  hearing  the  report  of  them,  she 
might  quietly  wait  for  the  conqueror. 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Caesar, 
with  a  resolution  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  to  keep  near 
enough  to  hold  him  as  it  were,  besieged,  and  to  wear  him 
oyt  with  famine.     This  he  thought  the  best  method  he  could 
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take;  and  a  repoi^t  wns  moreover  brought  him,  of  its  beini>; 
whispered  amont^  the  equestrian  order — "  That  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  off  c'^sar,  they  coukl  do  nothing  better  than  take 
off  him  too."  Some  say, 'this  Avas  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
employ  Catoin  any  service  of  importance,  but  upon  his  march 
against  Caesar,  sent  him  to  the  sea-coast,  to  take  care  of  the 
baggage,  lest,  after  he  had  destroyed  Caesar,  Cato  should  soon 
oblige  him  to  lay  down  his  commission. 

While  he  thus  softly  followed  the  enemy's  steps,  a  complaint 
-was  raised  against  him,  and  urged  with  much  clamour,  that 
he  was  not  exercising  his  generalship  upon  Cxsar,  but  upon 
the  senate  and  the  whole  commonwealth,  in  order  that  he 
might  for  ever  keep  the  command  in  his  hands,  and  have  those 
for  his  guards  and  servants,  who  had  a  right  to  govern  the 
warld.  I3oniitius  ^nobarbus  al vvays  called  him  AgameiTiuon,  or 
king  of  kings.  Favonius  piqued  him  no  less  with  a  je.st,  than 
others  by  their  unseasonable  severity ;  he  went  about  crying, 
*'  My  friends  we  shall  eat  no  figs  in  Tusculum  this  year." 
And  Lucius  Afranius,  w^ho  lost  the  forces  in  Spain,  and 
was  accused  of  having  betrayed  them  into  the  enemy's  hand, 
now  when  he  saw  Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said,  "  He  was  sur- 
prised that  his  accusers  should  make  any  diSculiy  of  fight- 
ing that  merchant  (as  they  called  him),  w^ho  trafficked  for 
provi  iCes." 

These,  and  many  oilier  Hke  sallies  cf  rid;c;;!c,  h^d  z^zl: 
an  effect  upon  Pompey,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  spoken 
well  of  by  the  world,  and  liad  too  much  deferer.ce  for  the 
opinions  of  his  friends,  that  he  gave  up  hisov/n  better  judg- 
ment, to  follow  them  in  the  career  of  their  [l\Ise  hopes  and 
prospects.  This  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  the  pi- 
lot or  master  of  a  ship,  much  more  in  the  commander  in 
chief  of  so  many  nations,  and  such  numerous  armies.  He 
had  often  commended  the  physician  who  gives  no  indulgence 
to  the  whimsical  longingh  of  his  patients,  and  yet  he  humour- 
ed the  sickly  cravings  of  his  army,  and  was  alVaid  to  give 
them  pain,  though  necessary  {'or  the  preservation  of  thi  ir 
1  lb  and  being.  For  who  can  s.iy  that  army  was  h\  u  sound 
and  healthy  state,  when  sojuc  of  tl)e  officers  went  about  the 
camp,  canvassing  for  the  oihces  of  consul  and  pr-<£tor;  and 
others,  namely,  Spinther,  Douiitius,  and  Scipio,  were  engage 
ed  in  quarrels  and  cabals,  about  Caesar's  high  priesthood,  as 
if  their  adversary  had  been  only  a  'jlgranes,  k  king  of  Ar- 
menia, or  a  prince  of  the  Nabathieans"^  and  i-,ot  that  C-aesar 
and  that  arniv,   who  had  stormed  a  thoubuud  cities,   subdued 
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the  Germans  and  Gauls,  taken  a  million  of  prisoners,  and 
killed  as  many  fairly  in  the  field  ?  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
they  continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in  their  demands  of  a  bat- 
tic,  and  when  they  came  to  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  forced 
Pcmpey  to  ci\U  a  council  of  war.  Labienus,  who  had  tlic 
romniand  of  the  cavalry,  rose  up  first  and  took  an  oath, 
"  That  he  would  not  return  from  the  battle,  till  he  had  put 
the  enemy  to  flight."    All  the  other  officers  swore  the  same. 

Cscsar  Avas  preparing,  at  break  of  day,  to  march  to  Scotu- 
tia;  his  soldiers  verc  striking  their  tents,  and  the  servants, 
and  beasts  of  burden,  were  already  in  motion,  wdien  his  scouts 
brought  intelligence,  that  they  had  seen  arms  handed  about 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  perceived  a  noise  and  bustle 
which  indicated  an  approaching  battle.  After  these,  others 
came  and  assured  him,  that  the  first  ranks  were  drawn  up. 
L'pon  this  C-^sar  said,  "  The  long-desired  day  is  come,  on 
which  v.'c  shall  fight  with  men,  and  not  Aviih  want  and  fa- 
iuine."  Pompcy  placed  himself  in  his  right  ^ving,  over 
>'.gainst  Ar^tony,  and  his  father-in-law,  Scipio  in  the  centie, 
opposite  Doniitius  Calvinus.  His  left  wing  was  commanded 
by  Lucius  Domitius  and  supported  by  the  cavalry;  for  they 
were  almost  ail  ranged  on  that  side,  in  order  to  break  in 
upon  Csesar,  and  cut  off  the  tenth  legion,  which  was  ac- 
'-jGiuitcd  the  bravest  in  his  army,  and  in  which  he  used  to  fight 
in  person. 

Pompey  having  taken  a  view  of  the  order  of  both  armies, 
and  finding  that  the  enemy  kept  their  ranks  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  and  quietly  waited  for  the  signal  of  battle,  while 
his  own  men,  for  want  of  experience,  were  fluctuating  and 
xinsteady,  he  was  afraid  they  would  be  broken  on  the  first  on- 
set. He  therefore  commanded  the  vanguard  to  stand  firm 
in  their  ranks,  and  in  that  close  order  to  receive  the  enemy's 
charge.  C?esar  condemned  this  measure,  as  not  only  tendhig 
to  lessen  the  vigour  of  the  blows,  which  is  always  greatest  in 
the  assailants,  but  also  to  damp  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  men, 
whereas  those  who  advance  w^ith  impetuosity,  and  animate 
each  other  Avith  shouts,  are  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  valour 
and  superior  ardour. 

Cxsar's  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  tliousand  men,  and 
Pompev's  was  something  more  than  twice  that  nun.bcr. 
When  the  signal  was  given  on  both  bides,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge,  each  common  man  attended  only  to  his 
©wn  concern.  But  some  of  the  principal  Romans  and  Greeks, 
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Avho  only  stood  and  looked  on,  when  the  dreadful  moment  of 
action  approached,  could  not  help  considermg  to  what  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  two  men  had  brought  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  same  arms  on  both  sides,  the  troops  marshalled 
in  the  same  manner,  the  same  standards ;  in  short,  the 
strength  and  flower  of  one  and  the  same  city  turned  upon  it- 
self 1  What  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  blindness  and 
infatuation  of  human  nature,  when  carried  away  by  its  pas- 
sions ?  Had  they  been  willing  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  la-^ 
hours  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
the  world  was  their  own.  Or,  if  they  must  have  indulged 
their  thirst  of  victories  and  triumphs,  the  Parthians  and  Ger- 
mans were  yet  to  be  subdued  ;  Scythia  and  India  yet  remained, 
together  with  a  very  plausible  colour  for  their  lust  of  new  ac- 
quisitions, the  pretence  of  civilizing  barbarians. 

The  plain  of  Pharsalia  was  now  covered  with  men,  and 
horses,  and  arms  ;  and  the  signal  of  battle  bejng  given  on  both 
sides,  the  first  on  Caesar's  side  who  advanced  to  the  charge, 
was  CaiusCrastinus,who  commanded  a  corps  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  Many  following  to  support  him.  They  soon 
took  to  their  swords,  and  numbers  were  slain ,  but  as  Cras- 
tinus  was  making  his  way  forward,  and  cutting  down  all  be- 
fore him,  one  of  Pompey's  men  stood  to  receive  him,  and 
pushed  his  sword  in  at  his  mouth  with  such  force  that  it  went 
through  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Crastinus  thus  killed,  the  fight 
v/as  maintained  with  equal  advantage  on  both  sides.. 

Pompey  did  not  immediately  bring  on  his  right  wing,  but 
often  directed  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and  lost  titne  in  wailing  to 
see  what  execution  his  cavalry  would  do  there.  Meanwhile 
they  had  extended  their  squadrons  to  surround  Caesar,  and 
prepared  to  drive  the  few  horse  he  had  placed  in  front,  back 
upon  the  foot.  At  that  instant  C-,3esar  gave  the  signal,  upon 
which  his  cavalry  retreated  a  little  ;  and  the  six  cohorts,  which 
consisted  of  three  tliousand  men,  and  had  had  been  placed 
behind  the  tenth  legion,  advanced  to  surround  Pompey's  ca- 
valry, who  fled  back  with  great  dishonour.  Csesar's  men 
took  no  care  to  pursue  them,  out  turned  their  force  upon  the 
enemy's  infantry,  particularly  to  that  wing,  which,  now  strip- 
ped of  its  horse,  lay  open  to  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The  six 
cohorts,  therefore,  took  them  in  flank,  while  the  tenth  legion 
charged  them  in  front;  and  they,  v/ho  httd  hoped  to  surround - 
the  enemy,  and  now  saw  themselves  surrounded,  made  but  a 
short  resistance,  and  then  took  to  a  precipitate  flight. 

By  the  great  dust  that  was  raised,  Ponapey  conjectured  the 
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fate  of  his  cavalry,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  i>assed  in  his 
niind  at  that  ri:oment.  He  appeared  like  a  man  moon-struck 
and  distracted,  and  without  considering  that  he  was  Pompcy 
the  Great,  or  spcciking  to  any  one,  he  quitted  the  ranks,  and 
retired  step  by  step  towards  his  camp. 

Havinj^  entered  his  tent,  he  sat  down,  and  uttered  not  a 
word,  tin  at  last,  upon  finding  that  some  of  the  enemy  enter- 
ed tiie  camp  with  the  fugitives,  he  said,  "  What!  into  my 
camp  too!"  After  this  short  exclamation,  he  rose  up,  and 
dressing  himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  fortune,  private- 
'  !y  withdrew.  All  the  other  legions  fled,  and  a  great  slaugh- 
ier  was  made  in  the  camp,  of  the  servants  and  others  who 
had  the  care  of  the  tents.  But  Ashiius  Pollio,  who  then 
fought  on  Cgesar's  side,  assures  us,  that  of  the  regular  troops 
there  were  not  above  six  thousand  men  killed. 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a  spectacle  which 
showed  in  strong  colours  the  vanity  and  folly  of  Pompey's 
troops.  All  the  tenis  were  crowned  with  myrtle  ;  the  beds 
strewed  with  flowers;  the  tables  covered  with  cups  and  bowls 
of  wine  set  out.  In  short,  every  thing  had  the  appearance 
of  preparations  for  feasts  and  saciifices,  rather  than  for  men 
G;oing  out  to  battle.  To  such  a  degree  had  their  vain  hopes 
corrupted  them,  and  with  such  a  senseless  confidence  they 
tcok  the  field! 

When  Pompey  had  got  at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  quitted  hisliorse:  he  had  very  few  people  about  him;  and, 
as  he  saw  he  was  not  pursued,  he  went  softly  on,  wrapt  up  in 
such  thoughts  as  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  have,  who  had 
been  used  for  thirty-four  years  to  conquer  and  carry  all  be- 
fore him,  and  now  in  his  old  age  first  came  to  know  what  it 
was  to  be  defeated  and  to  fly-  We  may  easily  conjecture 
what  his  thoughts  must  be,  when  in  one  short  hour  he  had 
lost  the  glory  and  the  power  which  had  been  growing  up 
amidst  so  many  wars  and  conflicts  ;  and  he  who  was  lately 
guarded  with  such  armies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  such  great 
and  poverful  fleets,  was  reduced  to  so  mean  and  contemptible 
an  equipage,  that  his  enemies,  who  were  in  search  of  him, 
could  not  know  him. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  fame  to  Tcmpe,  where,  burn- 
ing with  thirst,  he  threw  himself  ujwn  his  face  and  drank 
cut  of  the  river ;  after  which,  he  passed  through  the  valley, 
and  went  down  to  the  sea-coas^^.  There  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  in  a  poor  fisherman's  cabin.  Next  morn- 
ing, about  break  oS  day,  he  went  on  board  a  small  river-boat, 
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tkking  with  him  such  of  his  company  as  were  freemen.  The 
slaves  he  dismissed,  bidding  them  go  to  Caesar,  and  fear  no- 
thing. 

As  he  M'as  coasting  along,  he  saw  a  ship  of  burden  just 
ready  to  sail,  the  master  of  which  was  Peticius,  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen, v/ho,  though  not  acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew  him 
by  sight.  It  happened,  that  this  man  the  night  before,  dream- 
ed he  saw  Pompey  come  and  talk  to  him,  not  in  the  figure 
he  hi'.d  formerly  known  him,  but  in  mean  and  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  giving  the  passengers  an  account  of 
his  dream,  as  persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  time  upon 
their  hands,  love  to  discourse  about  such  matters,  v/hen  on  a 
sudden  one  of  the  mariners  told  him,  he  saw  a  little  boat  row- 
ing up  to  him  from  the  land,  and  the  crew  making  signs,  by 
shaking  their  garments  and  stretching  out  their  hands.  Upon 
this,  Peticius  stood  up,  and  could  distinguish  Pompey  among 
them,  in  the  same  form  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  dream. 
Then  beating  his  head  for  sorrow,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to 
let  down  the  ship's  boat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey 
to  invite  him  on  board  :  for  by  his  dress  he  perceived  his 
change  of  fortune.  Therefore,  without  waiting  for  any  far- 
ther application,  he  took  him  up,  and  such  of  his  companions 
us  he  thought  proper,  and  then  hoisted  sail.  The  persons 
Pompey  took  with  him  were  the  two  Lentuli  and  Favonius ; 
and  a  little  after  they  saw  King  Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them 
with  great  earnestness  from  the  shore,  and  took  him  up  like- 
wise. The  master  of  the  ship  provided  them  the  best  sup- 
per he  could,  and  when  it  was  almost  ready,  Pompey,  for 
want  of  a  servant,  was  going  to  wash  himself,  but  Favonius 
seeing  it,  stepped  up,  and  both  washed  and  anointed  him. 
All  the  tiij'C  he  was  on  board,  he  continued  to  wait  upon  him 
in  all  the  ofBces  of  a  servant,  even  to  the  washing  of  his  fe^t 
and  providing  his  supper,  insomuch  that  one  who  saw  the 
imaffected  simplicity  and  sincere  attachment  with  which  Fa- 
vonius performed  these  oflices,  cried  out, 

The  g-enerous  mind  adds  dig-nity 

To  every  act,  and  nothing-  misbecoiiics  it. 

Pompey,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  sailed  by  Amphipo- 
lis,  and  from  thence  steered  for  Mitylene,  to  take  up  Cornelia 
and  his  son.  As  soon  as  his  wife  and  his  friends  were  em- 
barked, he  set  sail,  and  continued  his  course,  without  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  except  for  water  and  provisions,  till  he  came 
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to  Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia.  There  he  was  joined  by  some 
CiUcian  galleys;  and  beside  collecting  a  number  of  soldiers, 
he  found  in  a  little  time  sixty  senators  about  him.  When  he 
was  informed  that  his  fleet  Avas  still  entire,  and  that  Cato  was 
gone  to  Africa  Avith  a  considerable  body  of  men  which  he  had_ 
collected  after  their  flight,  he  lamented  to  his  friends  his 
great  error,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  forced  into  an  engage- 
ment at  land,  and  making  no  use  of  those  forces,  in  which  he 
was  confessedly  stronger  ;  nor  even  taking  care  to  fight  near 
his  fleet,  that,  in  case  of  his  meetnig  with  a  check  at  land, 
he  might  have  been  supplied  from  sea  with  another  army, 
capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  sometning  with  the  small 
means  he  had  left,  he  sent  to  some  cities,  and  sailed  to  others 
himself,  to  raise  money,  and  to  get  a  supply  of  men  for  his 
ships.  But  knowing  the  extraordinary  celerity  of  the  ene- 
my's motions,  he  was  afraid  he  might  be  beforehand  with 
him,  and  seize  all  that  was  preparing.  He  therefore  began 
to  think  of  retiring  to  some  asylum,  and  proposed  the  matter 
in  council ;  where  it  was  determined  that  they  should  seek 
for  refuge  in  Egypt.  He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Cyprus 
with  Cornelia,  in  a  Selucian  galley;  the  rest  accompanied 
him,  some  in  ships  of  war,  and  some  in  merchantmen,  and 
they  made  a  safe  voyage.  Being  informed  that  Ptolemy  was 
with  his  army  at  Pelusium,  where  he  was  engaged  in  war 
with  his  sister,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  sent  a  messenger 
before  him  to  notify  his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  the  king's  pro- 
tection. 

Ptolemy  was  very  young,  and  Photinus,  his  prime  minis- 
ter, called  a  council  of  his  ablest  officers,  though  their  advice 
had  no  more  weight  than  he  was  pleased  to  allow  it :  he  or- 
dered each,  however  to  give  his  opinion.  But  who  can,  with- 
out indignation,  consider  that  the  fate  of  Pompey  the  Great 
w.iS  to  be  deterudned  by  Photinus,  an  eunuch,  by  Theodotus, 
a  man  of  Chios,  who  was  hired  to  teach  the  prince  rhetoric, 
and  by  Achillas,  an  Egyptian?  For  among  the  king's  cham- 
berlains and  tutors,  these  had  the  greatest  influence  over  him, 
and  were  the  persons  he  most  consulted.  Pompey  lay  at  an- 
chor at  some  distance  from  the  place,  waiting  the  determina- 
tion of  this  respectable  board,  while  he  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  be  indebted  to  C<Esar  for  his -safety.  The  council  were 
divided  in  t  leir  opinions,  some  advising  the  prince  to  give 
him  an  honourable  reception,  and  others  to  send  him  an  or- 
der to  depart.     But  Theodotus,  to  display  his  eloquence,  in- 
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sisted  that  both  v>'erc  wrong.  <^  If  you  receive  him,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  have  Cxsar  for  your  enemy,  and  Ponipey  for  your 
Tnaster.  If  you  order  hiin  ofi",  Poinpey  may  one  day  revenge 
the  affront,  and  CcXsar  resent  your  not  having  put  him  in  his 
Jiands  :  the  best  method,  therefore,  is  to  send  for  him  and  put 
him  to  death.  By  this  means  you  will  do  CcCsar  a  favour, 
and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Pompey."  He  added  with  a 
smile,  "  Dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  being  approved  of,  the  execution  of  it  was 
committed  to  Achillas.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  took 
with  him  Septimius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's 
officers,  and  Salvius,  who  had  also  acted  under  him  as  a  cen- 
turion, with  three  or  four  assistants,  and  made  up  to  Pom- 
pey's ship,  where  his  principal  friends  and  officers  had  assem- 
bled, to  see  how  the  affair  went  on.  When  they  perceived 
there  was  nothing  n)agnificent  in  their  reception,  nor  suitable 
to  the  hopes  which  Theophanes  had  conceived,  but  that  a  few 
men  only,  in  a  fishing-boat,  cam.e  to  wait  upon  them,  such 
want  of  respect  appeared  a  suspicious  circumstance;  and 
they  advised  Pompey,  while  he  v/as  out  of  the  reach  of  mis- 
sive weapons,  to  get  out  to  the  main  sea. 

Pvlean  time,  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius  spoke  first, 
addressing  Pompey,  in  Latin,  by  the  title  of  Impera.tor.  Then 
Achillas  saluted  him  in  Greek,  and  desired  him  to  come  into 
the  boat,  because  the  water  was  very  shallow  towards  the 
shore,  and  a  galley  must  strike  upon  the  sands  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  saw  several  of  the  king's  ships  getting  ready,  and 
the  shore  covered  with  troops,  so  that  if  they  Avould  have 
changed  their  minds,  it  was  then  too  late;  besides,  their  dis- 
trust would  have  furnished  the  assassins  with  a  pretence  for 
their  injustice.  He  therefore  embraced  Cornelia,  M'ho  la- 
mented his  sad  exit  before  it  happened  ;  and  ordered  two 
centurions,  one  of  his  enfranchised  slaves  named  Philip,  and 
a  servant  called  Scenes,  to  get  into  the  boat  before  him.-— - 
When  Achillas  had  hold  of  his  hand,  and  he  was  going  to 
step  in  himself,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  son,  and  repeated 
that  verse  of  Sophocles, 

Seek'st  tliou  a  tyrant's  door  ?  then  farewel  freedom  ! 
Tho'  free  as  air  before 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  them. 

As  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between  the  galley 
and  the  shore,   and  he  observed  that  not  a  man  in  the  botit 
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showed  him  the  least  civility,  or  even  spoke  to  him,  he  look- 
ed at.  Septimius,  and  said,  "  Methinks  I  lememher  you  to 
have  been  my  fcllow-soldicr  ;"  but  he  answered  only  with  a 
nod,  without  tcstifyin;^  any  regard  or  friendship.  A  prolbund 
silence  again  taking  place,  Pompcy  took  out  a  paper,  in  which 
he  had  written  a  speech  in  Cireek,  that  he  designed  to  make 
to  Ptolemy,  and  amused  himself  with  reading  it.     .    ' 

When  they  approached  the  shore,Cornelia,  with  her  friends 
in  the  galley,  watched  the  event  with  great  anxiety.  She  was 
^  little  encouraged,  when  she  saw  a  number  of  the  king's 
great  officers  comuig  down  to  the  strand,  in  all  appearance  to 
receive  her  husband  and  to  do  him  honour.  But  the  mon^ent 
Poinpey  was  taking  hold  of  Philip's  hand,  to  raise  him  with 
with  more  ease,  Septimius  came  behind,  and  ran  him  thro\igh 
the  body;  after  which  Salvius  and  Achillas  also  drew  their 
swords.  Pompey  took  his  robe  in  both  hands,  and  covered 
his  face  ;  and  without  saying  or  doing  the  legist  thing  unwor- 
thy of  him,  submitted  to  his  fate,  only  uttering  a  groan, 
while  they  despatched  him  with  many  blows.  He  was  j\ist 
then  fifty-nine  years  old  ;  for  he  was  killed  the  day  after  his 
birth-diiy. 

Cornelia,  and  her  friends  in  the  galleys,  upon  seeing  him 
murdered,  gave  a  shriek  that  was  heard  to  the  shore,  and 
weighed  anchor  immediately.  Their  flight  was  assisted  by  a 
brisk  gale  as  they  got  out  more  to  sea;  so  that  the  Egyptians 
gave  up  their  design  of  pursuing  them. 

The  murderers  having  cut  off  Poiv.pey's  head,  threw  the 
body  out  of  the  boat  naked,  and  left  it  exposed  to  all  who 
were  desirous  of  such  a  sight.  Philip  staid  till  their  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  and  then  washed  the  body  with  sea-water,  and 
wrapped  it  in  one  of  his  own  garments,  because  he  had  no- 
thing else  at  hand.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  out  for  wood 
for  the  funeral-pile  :  aijd  casting  his  eyes  over  the  sliore,  he 
spied  the  old  remains  of  a  iishing-bpat ,  which,  though  not 
lar:^c,  would  make  a  sufficient  pile  for  a  poor  naked  body  that 
was  not  quite  entire. 

While  he  was  collecting  the  pieces  of  plank  and  puitiir^ 
them  together,  an  old  Roman,  who  had  made  some  of  his 
first  campaigns  under  Pompcy,  came  up,  and  said  to  Philip, 
"  Who  are  you  that  are  preparing  the  funeral  of  Pompcy  the 
Great?"  Philip  answered,  "  1  am  his  frced-man." — '^  i3ut 
you  shall  not,"  said  the  old  Roman,  "  have  this  honour  en- 
tirely to  yourself.  As  a  work  of  piety  offers  itself,,  let  mc 
liave  a  share  in  it,  that  I  may  not  absolutely  repent  my  having 
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passed  so  many  years  in  a  foreign  country ;  but,  to  compen- 
sate many  misfortunes,  may  have  the  consolation  of  doing 
some  of  the  last  honours  to  the  greatest  general  Rome  ever 
produced."  In  this  manner  was  the  funeral  of  Pompey  con- 
ducted. 

Next  day  Lucius  Lentulus,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  because  he  was  upon  his  voyage  from  Cyprus,  arrived 
upon  the  Egyptian  shore,  and,  as  he  was  coasting  along,  saw 
the  funeral  pile,  and  Philip,  whom  he  did  not  yet  know,  stand- 
ing by  it.  Upon  which  he  said  to  himself,  "  Who  has  finish- 
ed his  days,  and  is  going  to  leave  his  remains  upon  this  shore  ?'* 
adding,  after  a  short  pause,  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah  Pompey  the 
Great!  perhaps  thou  mayest  be  the  man."  Lentulus  soon 
after  went  on  shore,  and  was  taken  and  slain. 

vSuch  was  the  end  of  Pom.pey  the  Great.  As  for  Caesar,  he 
arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt,  which  he  found  in  great  dis- 
order. When  they  came  to  present  the  head,  he  turned  from 
it,  and  the  person  that  brought  it,  as  a  sight  of  horror.  He 
received  the  seal,  but  it  was  with  tears-  The  device  was  a 
lion  holding  a  sword.  The  two  assassins,  Achillas  and  Pho- 
tinus,  he  put  to  death;  and  the  king,  being  defeated  in  bat- 
tle, perished  in  the  river.  Theodotus,  the  rhetorician,  esca- 
ped th.e  vengeance  of  Csesar,  by  leaving  Egypt;  but  he  wan- 
dered about,  a  miserable  fugitive,  and  was  hated  wherever 
he  went.  At  last  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed  CjKsar,  found 
the  wretch  in  his  province  of  Asia,  and  put  him  to  death,  af- 
ter having  n^.de  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  The 
ashes  of  Pompey  w^ere  carried  to  Cornelia,  who  buried  them 
in  his  lands  near  Alba. 


ALEXANDER. 

Flourished  oo5    Years  before   Christ. 

IT  is  allovv-ed  as  certrdn,  that  Alexander  was  a  descendant 
of  Hercules  by  Caranus,  and  of  ^acus  by  Neoptolemus.  His 
father  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  iiiitiated,  when  \Gvy  young, 
along  with  Olympias,  in  the  mysteries  at  Samothrace  ;  and 
having  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  obtained  herin  mar- 
riage of  her  brother  Arymbas,  to  whom  he  applied,. because 
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she  was  left  an  orphan.  The  night  before  the  marriage,  slic 
dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  her  head,  which  kin- 
dled a  great  fire,  and  that  the  flame  extended  itself  far  and 
wide  before  it  disappeared. 

Alexander  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  Hecatomboeon  [July], 
the  same  day  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  bunu. 
Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of  Potidisea,  and  tiiree  messen- 
gers arrived  the  same  day  with  extraordinary  tidings.  The 
first  informed  him  that  Parmenio  had  gained  a  great  battle 
against  the  Illyrians  :  the  second,  that  his  race  horse  had  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  the  third,  that  Olym- 
pias  was  brought  to  bed  of  Alexander  His  joy  on  that  oc- 
casion was  great,  as  might  naturally  be  expected ;  and  the 
soothsayers  increased  it,  by  assuring  him,  that  his  son,  who 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  three  victories,  must  of  course  prove 
invincible. 

The  statues  of  Alexander  that  most  resembled  him,  were 
those  of  Lysippus,  who  alone  had  his  permission  to  represent 
him  in  marble.  The  turn  of  his  head,  which  leaned  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  the  quickness  of  his  eye,  in  which  many  of 
his  friends  and  successors  most  aftected  to  imitate  him,  were 
best  hit  off  by  that  artist.  Apelles  painted  him  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Jupiter  armed  with  thunder,  but  did  not  succeed  as  to 
his  complexion.  He  overcharged  the  colouring,  and  made 
his  skin  too  brown ;  whereas  he  was  fair,  Avith  a  tinge  of  red 
in  his  face  and  upon  his  breast. 

His  continence  showed  itself  at  an  early  period.  For  though 
he  was  vigorous,  or  rather  violent  in  his  other  pursuits,  he 
M^as  not  easily  moved  by  the  pleasures  of  the  body ;  and  if  he 
tasted  them,  it  was  with  great  moderation.  But  there  was 
something  superlatively  great  and  sublime  in  his  ambition, 
fur  above  his  years.  It  was  not  all  sorts  of  honour  that  he 
courted,  nor  did  he  seek  it  in  every  track,  like  his  father 
Philip,  who  was  as  proud  of  his  eloquence  as  any  sophist 
could  be,  and  who  had  the  vanity  to  record  his  victories  in 
the  Olympic  chariot-race  in  the  impression  of  his  coins. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  asked  by  some 
of  the  people  ixhout  him — "  Whether  he  would  not  run  in  the 
Olympic  race  ?"  (for  he  was  swift  of  foot),  answered — "  Yes, 
if  I  had  kings  for  my  antagonists."  It  appears  that  he  had  a 
perfect  aversion  to  the  whole  exercise  of  wrestling :  for, 
though  he  exhibited  many  other  sorts  of  games  and  public 
diversions,  in  which  he  proposed  prizes  for  tragic  poets,  for 
musicians  who  practised  upon  the  llutc  and  lyre,  and  for  rhap- 
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sodkts  too  ;  tiioiigh  he  entertained  the  people  with  the  hunt- 
ing of  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  and  with  fencing  or  fighting; 
with  the  staff,  yet  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  boxing  or  to 
the  Pancratium. 

Ambassadors  from  Persia  happened  to  arrive  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father  Philip,  and  Alexander  receiving  them  in 
his  stead,  gained  upon  them  greatly  by  his  politeness  and  so- 
lid sense.  He  asked  them  no  childish  or  trifling  question, 
but  inquired  the  distances  of  places,  and  the  roads  througli 
the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  ;  he  desired  to  be  infor.red  of  the 
character  of  their  king,  in  what  manner  be  behaved  to  his 
enemies,  and  in  what  the  strength  and  jpower  of  Persia  con- 
sisted. The  ambassadors  were  struck  with  admiration,  and 
looked  upon  the  celebrated  shrewdness  of  Philip  as  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  lofty  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  son. 
Accordingly,  whenever  news  was  brought  that  Philip  had 
taken  some  strong  town,  or  won  some  great  battle,  the  young 
ma:n,  instead  of  appearing  delighted  with  it,  used  to  say  to 
his  companions — "  My  fatiier  will  go  on  conquering,  till  there 
be  nothing  extraordinary  left  for  you  and  me  to  do.'* 

He  had  a  number  of  tutors  and  preceptors.  Leonidas,  a 
relation  of  the  queen's,  and  a  man  of  great  severity  of  man- 
ners, vvas  at  the  head  of  them.  He  did  not  like  the  name  of 
preceptor,  though  the  employment  was  important  and  honou- 
rable :  and,  indeed,  his  dignity  and  alliance  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly gave  him  the  title  of  the  prince's  governor.  He  who  had 
both  the  name  and  business  of  preceptor,  v^^as  Lysimachus,  the 
Acarnanian,  a  man  who  had  neither  merit  nor  politeness,  nor 
any  thing  to  recommend  him,  but  his  calling  himself  Phce- 
nix  ;  Alexander,  Achilles  ;  and  Philip,  Peleus.  This  procur- 
ed him  some  attention,  and  the  second  place  about  the  prince's 
i:>erson. 

When  Philonicus,  the  Thessalian,  offered  tlie  horse  named 
Bucephalus  in  sale  to  Philip,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  talenits, 
tlie  king,  with  the  prince  and  many  others,  v/ent  iniPthc' 
field  to  see  som.e  trial  made  of  him.  The  horse  appeared 
extremely  vicious  and  unmanageable,  and  was  so  far  from 
suffering  himself  to  be  mounted,  that  he  v/ould  not  bear  to 
be  spoken  to,  but  turned  fiercely  upon  all  tlie  grooms.  Phi- 
lip was  displeased  at  their  bringing  him  so  wild  and  ungo- 
vernable a  horse,  and  bade  them  take  him  away.  But  Alex- 
ander, who  had  observed  him  well,  said,  "  What  a  horse  are 
they  losing,  for  want  of  skill  and  spirit  to  manage  him  !"^  Phi- 
lip at  first  took  jio  notice  of  this;  but,  upon  the  prince's  often 
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repeating  the  same  expression,  and  showing  great  uneasiness 
i\c  saidj  "  Young  man,  you  find  fault  with  your  elders,  as  if 
you  knew  more  than  they,  or  could  manage  the  horse  bet- 
ter,"— "  And  I  certainly  could,"  answered  the  prince.  "  If 
540U  should  not  be  able  to  ride  him,  what  forfeiture  will  you 
submit  to  for  your  rashness  ?"  "  I  will  pay  the  price  of  the 
horse." 

Upon  this  all  the  company  laughed  ;  but  the  king  and 
prince  agreeing  as  to  the  forfeiture,  Alexander  ran  to  the 
horse,  and  laying  hold  on  the  bridle,  turned  him  to  the  sun ; 
for  he  had  observed,  it  seems,  that  the  shadow  which  fell  be- 
fore the  horse,  and  continually  moved  as  he  n.oved,  greatly 
disturbed  him.  While  his  fierceness  and  fury  lasted,  he 
kept  speaking  to  him  softly  and  stroking  him,  after  which  he 
gently  let  fall  his  mantle,  leaped  lightly  upon  his  back,  and 
got  his  seat  very  safe.  Then,  without  pulling  the  reins  too 
JKird,  or  using  either  whip  or  spur,  he  set  him  a-going.  As 
boon  as  he  perceived  his  uneasiness  abated,  and  that  he  want- 
ed only  to  run,  he  put  him  in  a  full  gallop,  and  pushed  him 
on,  both  v/ith  the  voice  and  spur. 

Philip  and  all  his  court  were  in  great  distress  for  him  at 
first,  and  a  profound  silence  took  place.  But  when  the  prince 
had  turned  him  and  brought  him  straight  back,  they  all  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations,  except  his  father,  who 
wept  for  joy,  and  kissing  him,  said,  "  Seek  another  kingdom, 
my  son,  that  may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities,  for  Macedonia  is 
too  small  for  thee." 

Perceiving  that  he  did  not  easily  submit  to  authority,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  forced  to  any  thing,  but  that  he  uiight 
be  led  to  his  duty  by  the  gentler  hand  of  reason,  he  took  the 
method  of  persuasion  rather  than  of  command.  He  saw  that 
his  education  was  .:a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trust- 
ed to  the  ordinary' masters  in  music,  and  the  common  circle 
of  sciences  ;  aiiid  that  his  genius  (to  use  the  expression  of  So- 
]iiM||||^s)  required 

•    The  ruddci's  guidance,  and  the  curb's  restraint. 

He  therefore  sent  for  Aristotle,  the  most  celebrated  and 
learned  of  all  the  philosophers,  and  the  reward  he  gave  him 
for  forming  his  son,  was  not  not  only  honourable,  but  remar- 
kable for  its  propriety.  He  had  formerly  dismantled  the 
city  of  Stagira,  where  that  philosopher  was  born,  and  now  he 
rebuilt  it,  iuid  re-established  the  inhabitants,  who  had  either 
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ficd  or  been  reduced  to  slavery.  He  also  prepared  a  lawn, 
called  Mieza,  for  their  studies  and  literary  conversations, 
where  they  still  show  us  Aristotle's  stone  scats  and  shady 
walks 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  moral  and  political 
knowledge,  but  was  also  instructed  in  those  more  secret  and 
profound  branches  of  science,  which  they  call  Acroamatic  and 
Epoptic,  and  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  every  com- 
mon scholar*.  For  when  Alexantler  was  in  Asia,  and  recei- 
ved information  that  Aristotle  had  published  some  books  in 
which  those  points  were  discussed,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
behalf  of  p'nilosophy,  in  which  he  blamed  the  course  he  had 
taken.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  it : 

"  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  You  did  wrong  in 
publishing  the  Acroamatic  parts  of  science!.  In  what  shall 
we  differ  from  others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  v/hich  we 
gained  from  you,  be  made  common  to  all  the  world  ?  For  my 
part,  I  had  rather  excel  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the  superior 
parts  of  learning,  than  in  the  extent  of  power  and  dominion. 
Farewel." 

Aristotle,  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of  the  king,  and 
by  way  of  excuse  for  himself,  made  answer,  that  those  paints 
were  published  and  not  published.  In  fact,  his  book  of  me- 
taphysics is  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  can  learn 
that  branch  of  science  from  it,  much  less  teach  it  others  ;  it 
serves  only  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who  have  beejii 
taught  by  a  master. 

He  loved  polite  learning  too,  and  his  natural  thirst  of  know- 
ledge made  him  a  man  of  extensive  reading.  The  Iliad,  he 
thought,  as  well  as  called,  a  portable  treasure  of  military 
knowledge,  and  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by  Aristotle,  which 
is  called  the  casket  copy.  Onesicritus  informs  us,  that  he 
used  to  lay  it  under  his  pillovv-  with  his  sv/ord.  As  he  could 
not  find  many  other  books  in  the  upper  provinces  of  A.sia,  he 
wrote  to  Harpalus  for  a  supply,  who  sent  him  the  works  of 
Philisius,  most  of  the.  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
and  ^Eschylus,  and  the  Dithyrambics  of  Telestus  and  Philox- 
enus. 
Aristotle  was  the  man  he  admired   in   his   younger  years, 

*  The  scholars  in  general  were  instructed  only  in  the  exoteric  doc 
trlnes.      Vide  Aid.  Geil.  lib.  xx.  chap.  5. 

t  DoctrLucs  taught  by  private  communicalion,  and  delivered  rlva. 
V  oce. 
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and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had  no  less  affection  for  him  lh;vu 
for  his  own  father.  "  From  the  one  he  derived  the  blcssinc^ 
of  life,  from  the  other  the  blessini;  of  a  good  life."  But  af- 
terwards he  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  He 
never,  indeed,  did  the  philosopher  any  harm  ;  but  the  testi- 
monies of  his  regard  bcingneither  so  extraordinary  nor  so  en- 
dearing as  before,  he  discovered  sonxthing  of  a  coldness. 
However,  his  love  of  philosophy,  which  he  was  either  borai 
with,  or  at  least  conceived  at  an  early  period,  never  quitted 
liis  soul. 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expedition  against  Byzantium, 
Alexander  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  left  re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  and  keeper  of  the  seal.  The  ISIedari  re- 
belling during  his  regency,  he  attacked  and  overthrew  them, 
took  their  city,  expelled  the  barbarians,  planted  there  a  colo- 
r;y  of  people  collected  from  various  parts,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Alcxandrop^lis.  lie  fought  in  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
PiCa  against  the  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man 
that  broke  the  sacred  band  of  Thcbans. 

This  early  display  of  great   talents  made  Philip  very  fond 
of  his  son,  so  that  it  was  with  pleasure  he  heard  the  Mace- 
donians call  Alexander  King,  and  him  only  general.  But  the 
troubles  which  his  new  marriage  and  his  armours  caused  in 
his  family,  and  the  bickerings   among  the   women,  dividing 
the  wlioic    kingdom  into  two  parties,  involved  him  in  many 
quarrels  with  his  son,  xJi  which  v.-ere  heightened  by  Olyrnpi- 
as,  who,  being  a  v/oman  of  a  jealous  and  vindictive  temper, 
inspired    Alexander  with  unfavourable   sentitiaents  of  his  fa- 
#  ther..    The  misunderstanding  brok^  out  hito  a  {lame  on  the 
following  occasion.     Philip  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  na- 
,  med  Cleopatra,  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  life,  arid  married 
'  h-er.     When   they  were  celebrating  the   nuptials,  her   uncle 
Attains,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  desired  the  Macedonians  to 
entreat  the  gods  that  this  marriage   of  Philip  and  Cleopatra 
mightoiroduce  a  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.     Alexander,  pro- 
voked W  this,  said,    "  What  then,   dost  thou   take  me  for  a 
])astard  ?"  at  the   same  time  he   threw  his  cup  at  his   head. 
Hereupon   Philip  rose  up   and  drew  his   sword  ;  but,    fortu- 
nately for  them  both,  his  passion  and  the  wine  he  had  drank, 
made  him  stumble   and  he  fell.     Alexander,  taking  an  inso- 
lent advantage   of  this  circumstance,  said,  "  Men   of  Mace- 
don,  see  there  the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pass  from  Eu- 
,   rope  into  Asia  I  he  is  not  able  to  pass  from  one  table  to  ano- 
'    Iher  without  falling."     After  this  insult,  he  carried  off  Olym- 
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pias,  and  placed  her  in  Epirus.  Illyricum  was  the  country 
he  pitched  upon  for  his  own  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus,  ^yho  had  engagements  of 
hospitality  with  the  royal  f.\mily  of  Macedon,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  could  speak  his  mind  freely,  came  to  pay  Philip 
a  visit.  After  the  first  civilities,  Philip  asked  him  "  What 
sort  of  agreement  subsisted  among  the  Greeks  ?  Demara- 
tus answered,  "  There  is,  doubtless,  much  propriety  in  your 
inquiring  after  the  harmony  of  Greece,  who  have  filled  your 
own  house  with  so  much  discord  and  disorder."  This  reproof 
brought  Philip  to  himself,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  De- 
maratus, he  prevailed  with  Alexander  to  return. 

But  another  event  soon  disturbed  their  repose,  Pexodorus, 
the  Persian  governor  of  Caria,  being  desirous  to  draw  Phi- 
lip into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  by  means  of  an  al- 
liance between  their  families,  offered  his  eldest  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Aridaeus,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  sent  Aristocri- 
tas  into  Macedonia  to  treat  about  it.  Alexander's  friends  and 
his  mother  now  infused  notions  into  him  again,  though  per- 
fectly groundless,  that,  by  so  noble  a  match,  and  the  sup- 
port consequent  upon  it,  Philip  designed  the  crown  of  Ari- 
d^us.  - 

Alexander,  in  the  uneasiness  these  suspicions  gave  him, 
sent  one  Thessalus,  a  player,  into  Caria,  to  desire  the  gran- 
dee to  pass  by  Arid^.us,  who  was  of  spurious  birth,  and  de- 
ficient in  point  of  understanding,  and  to  take  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown  into  his  alliance.  Pexodorus  was  infinitely  more 
pleased  with  this  proposal.  But  Philip  no  sooner  had  intel- 
ligence of  it,  than  he  went  to  Alexander's  apartment,  taking 
along  with  him  Philolas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  and  companions,  and,  in  his  presence, 
reproa.ched  him  with  his  degeneracy  and  meauness  of  spirit, 
in  thinking  of  being  son-in-law  to  a  man  of  Caria,  one  of  the 
slaves  of  a  barbarian  king.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
the  Corinthians,  insisting  that  they  should  send  Thessalus  to 
him  in  cliains.  Harpalus  and  Nearchus,  Phrygiusand  Ptolemy, 
some  of  the  other  companions  of  the  prince,  he  banished. 
But  Alexander  afterwards  recalled  them,  and  treated  them 
with  great  distinction. 

Some  time  after  the  Carian  negotiation,  Pausanias  being 
abused  by  order  of  Attalus  and  Cleopatra,  and  not  having  jus- 
lice  done  him  for  the  outrage,  killed  Philip  who  refused 
that  justice.  Olympias  was  thought  to  have  been  principal- 
ly concerned  in  exciting  the  yiDung  man  to  that  act  of  fc- 
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venge;  but  Alexander  did  not  escape  uncensurcd.  It  must 
fee  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  caused  diligent  search  to 
be  made  after  the  persons  concerned  in  the  assassination, 
and  took  care  to  have  them  punished  ;  and  he  expressed  his 
indignation  at  Olynipias's  cruel  treatment  of  Cleopatra  in  his 
absence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  and  he  found  the  kingdom  torn  in  pieces  by  danger- 
ous parties  and  implacable  animosities.  The  barbarous  na- 
tions, even  those  that  bordered  upon  Macedonia,  could  not 
brook  subjection,  and  they  longed  for  their  natural  kings. 
Philip  had  subdued  Greece  by  his  victorious  arms,  but  not 
having  had  time  to  accustom  her  to  the  yoke,  he  had  thrown 
matters  into  confusion,  rather  than  produced  any  firm  settle- 
ment, and  he  left  the  whole  in  a  tumultuous  state.  The 
young  king's  Macedonian  counsellors,  alarmed  at  the  trou- 
bles which  threatened  him,  advised  him  to  give  up  Greece 
entirely,  or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  it  with  the 
sword  ;  andto  recalthe  wavering  barbarians  in  a  mild  mannerto 
their  duty,  by  applying  healing  measures  to  the  beginning  of 
the  revolt.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that 
tlie  only  way  to  security,  and  a  thorough  establishment  of  his 
affairs,  was  to  proceed  with  spirit  and  magnanimity.  For  he 
was  persuaded,  that  if  he  appeared  to  abate  of  his  dignity  in 
the  least  article,  he  would  be  universally  insulted.  He  there- 
ibre  quieted  the  commotions,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  rising 
wars  among  the  barbarians,  by  marching  with  the  utmost 
expedition  as  far  as  the  Danube,  where  he  fought  a  great 
battle  with  Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballi,  and  defeated  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  having  intelligence  that  the  Thebans 
]uid  revolted,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  adopted  the  same 
sentiments,  he  resolved  to  show  them  he  was  no  longer  u 
boy,  and  advanced  immediately  through  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
py\^.  "  Demosthenes,"  said  he,  "  called  me  a  boy  when  I 
^^'j^  in  Illyricum,  and  among  the  Triballi,  and  a  stripling 
when  in  Thessaly ;  but  I  will  show  him  him  before  the  walls 
of  lAthens  that  1  am  a  man." 

ivhen  he  made  his  appearance  before  Thebes,  he  was  wil- 
Vmij  to  give  the  inhabitants  time  to  change  their  sentiments, 
lie  only  demanded  Phoenix  and  Prothytes,  the  first  promot; 
ers  of  the  revolt,  and  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  all  the  rest. 
B  t  the  Jhebans,  in  their  turn,  demanded  that  he  should  de- 
live  i  lip  to  them  Philotas  and  Antipater,  and  invited,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  all  men  to  join  them,  who  chose  to  assist  in  re- 
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covering  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Alexander  then  gave  the 
reins  to  the  Macedonians,  and  tlie  war  began  with  great  fury. 
The  Thebans,  who  had  the  combat  to  maintain  against  forces 
vastly  superior  in  number,  behaved  with  a  courage  and  ar- 
dour far  above  their  strength.  But  when  the  Macedonian 
garrison  fell  down  from  the  Cadmea,  and  charged  them  in 
the  rear,  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  most  of  them 
cut  in  pieces.  The  city  was  taken,  plundered,  aud  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Greece,  astonished 
and  intimidated  by  so  dreadful  a  punishment  of  the  Thebans, 
would  submit  in  silence.  Yet  he  found  a  more  plausible  pre- 
tence for  his  severity  :  giving  out  that  his  late  proceedings 
were  intended  to  gratify  his  allies,  being  adopted  in  pursu- 
ance of  complaints  made  against  Thebes  by  the  people  of 
Phocis  and  Pialaea.  He  exempted  the  priests,  all  that  the 
Macedonians  were  bound  to  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  the  pos- 
terity of  Pindar,  and  such  as  had  opposed  the  revolt;  the  rest 
he  sold  for  slaves,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  There 
were  above  six  thousand  killed  in  the  battle. 

As  for  tlie  Athenians  he  forgave  them,  though  they  ex- 
pressed great  concern  at  the  misfortune  of  Thebes.  For, 
though  they  were  upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  feast  of 
the  grecvt  mysteries,  they  omitted  it  on  account  the  m.ourning 
that  took  pLxe,  and  received  such  of  the  Thebans  as  escap- 
ed the  generoi  wreck,  with  all  imaginable  kindness  into  their 
city.  But  whether  his  fury,  like  that  of  a  lion,  was  satiated 
with  blood,  or  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  efface  a  most  cruel 
and  barbarous  action  by  an  act  of  clemency,  he  not  only  over- 
looked the  complaints  he  had  against  them,  but  desired  them 
to  look  well  to  their  affairs,  because  if  any  thing  happened  to 
him,  Athens  would  give  law  to  Greece. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  being  held  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  their  quo- 
tas with  Alexander  against  the  Persians,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain-general.  Many  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion  ;  and  he  hop- 
ed that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  then  lived  at  Corinth,  would 
be  of  the  numbeF.  Finding,  however,  that  he  made  but  lit- 
tle account  of  Alexander,  and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  leisure  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  called  Cranium, 
he  went  to  see  him.  Diogenes  happened  to  be  lying  in  the 
sun ;  and  at  the  approach  of  so  many  people,  he  raised  him- 
self up  a  little;  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Alexander.     The 
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king  addressed  him  in  obliging  manner,  and  asked  him,  "  If 
there  was  any  thing  he  could  serve  him  in?"—"  Only  stand  -<( 
a  little  out  of  my  sun-shine,'*  said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  ^ 
are  told,  was  struck  with  such  surprise  at  finding  himself  so 
little  regarded,  and  saw  something  so  great  in  that  careless- 
ness, that  M'hile  his  courtiers  were  ridiculing  the  philosopher 
as  a  monster  he  said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander  I  should  wish 
to  be  Diogenes." 

He  chose  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  event  of  the  war, 
and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Delphi.  He  happened  to  arrive 
there  on  one  of  the  days  called  inauspicious,  upon  which  the 
law  permitted  no  man  to  put  his  question.  At  first  he  sent 
to  the  prophetess,  to  entreat  her  to  do  her  office  ;  but  finding 
she  refused  to  comply,  and  alleged  the  law  in  her  excuse,  he 
went  himself,  and  drew  her,  by  force  into  the  temple.  Th^n, 
as  if  conquered  by  his  violence,  she  said,  "  My  son,  thou  art 
invincible."  Alexander,  hearing  this,  said,  "  He  wanted  no 
other  aHSwer,  for  he  had  the  very  oracle  he  desired." 

As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  those  that  put  it  at  the 
least,  say,  he  carried  over  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thou- 
sand horse  :  and  they  who  put  it  at  the  most,  tell  us,  his 
army,  consisted  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot,  and  four  thou- 
sand horse.  The  money  provided  for  their  subsistence  and 
pay,  according  to  Aristobulus,  v;as  only  seventy  talents.  Du- 
ris  says,  he  h.  d  no  more  than  would  maintain  them  one 
month  ;  but  Onesicritus  affirms,  that  he  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred talents  for  that  purpose. 

However,  though  his  provision  was  so  small,  he  chose,  at 
his  embarkation,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
friends  ;  and  to  one  he  gave  a  farm,  to  another,  a  village  ;  to 
this  the  revenue  of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a  post. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium,  where  he  sa- 
crificed to  Minerva,  and  oflered  libations  to  the  heroes.  He 
also  anointed  the  pillar  upon  Achilles's  tomb  with  oil,  and 
ran  round  it  with  his  friends,  naked,  according  to  the  custom 
that  obtains;  after  which  he  put  a  crown  upon  it,  declaring, 
*,'  He  thought  th:.t  hero  extremely  happy,  in  having  found  a 
faithful  friend  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  an  excel- 
lent herald  to  set  forth  his  praise."  As  he  went  about  the  ci- 
ty to  look  upon  the  cuiiosiiies,  he  was  asked,  whether  he 
chose  to  see  Paiis's  lyre  ?  "  I  set  but  little  value,"  said  he, 
"  :ipon  the  lyre  of  Paris ;  but  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  ^ 
til  t  of  Acuilies,  to  which  he  sung  the  glorious  actions  of  the 
brave." 
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.  in  tl\c  mean  time,  Dariiis's  generals  had  assembled  a  great  • 
^  army,  and  taken  post  upon  the  banks  of  the  Graniciis  ;  so  that 
^.Alexander  was  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  there,  to  open 
the  gates  of  Asia.  Many  of  his  officers  were  apprehensive  of 
the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the  rough  and  uneven  banks  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  some  thought  a  proper  regard  shoukVbe 
paid  to  a  traditionary  usage  with  respect  to  the  time.^  For 
the  kings  of  Macedon  never  used  to  march  out  to  war  in  the 
month  Daisins.  Alexander  cured  them  of  this  piece  of  su- 
perstition, by  ordering  that  month  to  be  called  the  second  Ar- 
temisius.  And  when  Parmenio  objected  to  his  attempting  a. 
passage  so  late  in  the  day,  he  said,  "  The  Hellespont  would 
blush,  if,  after  having  passed  it,  he  should  be  afraid  of  the 
Granicus."  At  the  same  time  he  threw  himself  into  the 
stream  with  thirteen  troops  of  horse  ;  and  as  he  advanced  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  the  steep  banks 
which  v/ere  lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and  of  the  rapidity 
of  tlie  river,  wdiich  often  bore  him  dov/n  or  covered  him  with  its 
waves,  his  motions  seemed  rather  the  eifects  of  madness 
than  sound  sense.  He  held  on,  however,  till,  by  great  and 
surprising  efforts,  he  gained  the  opposite  banks,  which  the 
mud  made  extremely  slippery  and  dangerous. — When  he  \vas 
there,  he  was  forced  to  stand  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
hand  to  hand,  and  with  great  confusion  on  his  part,  because 
they  attacked  his  men  as  fast  as  they  came  over,  before  he 
had  time  to  form  them.  For  the  Persian  troops  charging 
with  loud  shouts,  and  w4th  horse  against  horse,  made  good 
use  of  their  spears,  and,  when  those  were  broken,  of  their 
swords. 

Numbers  pressed  harden  x\Iexander,  because  he  was  easy  to 
be  distinguished  bothby  his  buckler  and  by  his  crest,  on  each 
side  of  w^hich  Avas  a  large  and  beautiful  plume  of  white  feathers. 
His  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  javelin  at  the  joint.  But  he  escaped 
unhurt.  A.fter  this,  Rhcssaces  and  Spithridates,  two  officers  of 
great  distinction, attacked  him  at  once.  He  avoided  Spithridates 
with  greataddress,  and  received  Rh(Esaces  with  such  a  stroke  of 
his  spear  upon  his  breastplate,  that  it  broke  in  pieces.  Then  he 
drew  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  but  his  adversary  still  main- 
tained the  combat.  Meantime,  Spithridates  came  up  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  raising  himself  up  on  his  horse,  ^ave  him  a 
blow  with  his  battle-axe*  vvdiich  cut  off  his  crest,  with  one  side 
of  his  plume.  Nay,  the  force  of  it  was  such,  that  the  helmet 
could  hardly  resist  it ;  it  even  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spith- 
ridates was  going  to  repeat  his  stroke,  when  Clitus  prevented 
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liim,  by  running  him  through  the  body  with  his  spear.  At 
tlie  same  time  Alexander  brought  Rhoesaces  to  the  ground 
with  his  sword. 

While  the  cavahy  were  fighting  with  so  much  fury  ;  the 
oNIacedonian  phalanx  passed  the  river,  and  then  the  in- 
fantry likewise  engaged.  The  enemy  made  no  great  or  long 
resistance,  but  soon  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  all  but  the 
Grecian  emissaries,  who  making  a^  stand  upon  an  eminence, 
desired  Alexander  to  give  his  word  of  honour  that  they  should 
be  spared.  But  that  prince,  influenced  rather  by  his' passion 
than  his  reason,  instead  of  giving  them  quarter,  advanced  to 
attack  them,  and  was  so  warmly  received,  that  he  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him.  It  was  not,  however,  the  famous  Bu- 
cephalus. In  this  dispute  he  had  more  of  his  men  killed  and 
wounded,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  battle ;  for  here  they  had 
to  do  v/ith  experienced  soldiers,  who  fought  with  a  courage 
heightened  by  despair. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate  change  in  the  face 
of  Alexander's  aflairs,  insomuch  that  Sardis,  the  principal  or- 
nament of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  maritime  side,  made  its 
submission.  All  the  other  cities  followed  its  example,  ex- 
cept Halicarnassus  and  Miletus:  these  he  took  by  storm,  and 
subdued  all  the  adjacent  country.  After  this  he  remained 
sometime  in  suspence  as  to  the  course  he  should  take.  At 
one  time  he  was  for  going,  with  great  expedition,  to  risk  all 
upon  the  fate  of  one  battle  v/ith  Darius;  at  anothci  he  was 
for  first  reducing  all  the  maritime  provinces :  that  when  he 
had  exercised  and  strengthened  himself  by  those  intermedi- 
ate actions  and  acquisitions,  he  might  then  march  against  that 
prince. 

He  had  staid  some  time  at  Phasclis  ;  and  having  found  in 
the  market-place  a  statue  of  Thcodectus,  who  was  of  that 
place,  but  then  dead,  he  went  out  one  evening  when  he  had 
drank  freely  at  supper,  in  masquerade,  and  covered  with  gar- 
lands. Thus,  in  an  hour  of  festivity,  he  paid  an  agreeable 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  for- 
merly had  a  connection,  by  means  of  Aristotle  and  philoso- 
phy. 

After  this  he  subdued  such  of  the  P^sidians  as  had  revolt- 
ed, and  conquered  Phrygia.  Upon  taking  Gordium,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas,  he  found  the 
famed  chariot,  fastened  with  cords,  made  of  the  bark  of  tlic 
cornel-tree,  and  was  informed  of  a  tradition,  firmly  believed 
amont2:  tlic  barbarians,  *'  That  the  Fates  had  decreed  the  eau- 
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pire  of  the  world  to  the  man  who  should  untie  the  knot." 
Most  historians  say  it  was  twisted  so  many  private  ways,  and 
the  ends  so  artfully  concealed  within,  that  Alexander,  finding 
he  could  not  untie  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword,  and  so 
made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But  Aristobulus  affirms  that 
he  easily  untied  it,  by  taking-  out  the  pin  which  fastened  the 
yoke  to  the  beam,  and  tlien  drawing  out  the  yoke  itself. 

His  next  acquisitions  were  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  there  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  Memnon, 
who  was  the  most  respectable  officer  Darius  had  in  the  mari- 
time parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  likely  to  have  given  the  inva- 
der most  trouble.  This  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of 
marching  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  his  departure  from  Susa,  full 
of  confidence  in  his  numbers,  for  his  army  consisted  of  no 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand  combatants.  He  was  likewise 
more  encouraged  by  Alexander's  long  stay  in  Cilicia,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  his  fear.  But  the  real  cause 
of  his  stay  was  sickness,  which  some  attribute  to  his  great 
fatigues,  and  others  to  his  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  whose 
water  is  extremely  cold.  His  physicians  durst  not  give  him 
any  medicii^ies,  because  they  thought  themselves  not  so  cei'- 
tain  of  the  cure,  as  of  the  danger  they  must  incur  in  the  ap- 
plication :  for  they  feared  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did  not 
succeed,  would  suspect  them  of  some  bad  practice.  Philip, 
the  Arcanian,  saw  how  desperate  the  king's  case  was,  as  well 
as  the  rest ;  but,  beside  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  friend- 
ship, he  thought  it  the  highest  ingratitude,  when  his  master 
was  in  so  much  danger,  not  to  risk  something  with  him,  in 
exhausting  all  his  art  for  his  relief.  He  therefore  attempted 
the  cure,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to 
wait  with  patience  till  his  medicine  Mas  prepared,  or  to  take 
it  when  ready ;  so  desirous  was  he  of  a  speedy  recovery,  in 
order  to" prosecute  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter  from  the 
camp,  advisuig  him  "  to  beware  of  Philip,  whom,  he  said, 
Darius  had  prevailed  upon,  by  presents  of  infinite  value,  and 
the  promise  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take  him  off  by 
poison."  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  read  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow,  without  shewing  it  to  any  of  his  friend?, 
— The  time  appointed  being  come,  Philip,  with  the  king's 
friends,  entered  the  chamber,  having  the  cup  which  contain- 
ed the  medicine  in  his  hand.  The  king  received  it  freely 
and  without  the  least  marks  of  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time 
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put  the  letter  into  his  hands.  It  was  a  striking  situation,  ana 
more  interesting  than  any  scene  in  a  tragedy  ;  the  one  read- 
ing while  the  other  was  drinking.  They  looked  upon  each 
other,  but  with  a  very  different  air.  The  king  with  an  open  and 
unembarrassed  countenance,  expressed  his  regard  for  Rhilip, 
and  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  honour;  Philip's  look  shew- 
ed his  indignation  at  the  calumny.  One  while  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  protesting  his  fidelity;  another 
while  he  threw  himself  down  by  the  bed-side,  entreating  his 
master  to  be  of  good  courage  and  trust  to  his  care. 

The  medicine,  indeed,  was  so  strong,  and  overpowered  his 
spirits  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  first  he  was  speechless,  and 
discovered  scarce  any  sign  of  sense  or  life.  But  afterwards 
he  was  soon  relieved  by  his  faithful  physician,  and  recovered 
so  well  that  he  was  able  to  show  himself  to  the  Macedonians, 
whose  distress  did  not  abate  till  he  became  personally  before 
them.  - 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  a  Macedonian  fugitive, 
named  Amyntas,  who  knew  perfectly  well  the  disposition  of 
Alexander.  This  m.an,  perceiving  that  Darius  prepared  to 
march  through  the  straits  in  quest  of  Alexander,  begged  of 
him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  take  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving an  enemy,  so  much  inferior  to  him  in  number,  upon 
large  and  spacious  plains.  Darius  answered,  "  He  was  afraid 
in  that  case"^he  enemy  w^ould  fly  without  coming  to  an  action, 
and  Alexander  escape  him."  "  If  that  is  all  your  fear,"  re- 
plied the  Macedonian,  "  let  it  give  you  no  farther  uneasi- 
ness; for  he  will  come  and  seek  you,  and  h  already  on  his 
march."  However,  his  representations  had  no  effect:  Darius 
set  out  for  Cilici'a  ;  and  Alexander  was  making  for  Syria  in 
quest  of  him.  But  happening  to  miss  each  other  in  the  night, 
they  both  turned  back  ;  and  Alexander  rejoicing  in  his  good 
fortune,  and  hastening  to  meet  Darius  in  the  straits  ;  while 
Darius  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself,  and  recover  his 
former  camp.  For  by  this  time  he  was  sensible  of  his  error 
in  throwing  himself  into  ground  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on 
■one  side,  and  the  mountains  on  the  other,  and  intersected  by 
the  river  Pinaris  ;  so  that  it  was  impracticable  for  cavalry, 
and  his  infantry  could  only  act  in  small  and  broken  parties, 
^vhiIe,  at  the  same  time,  this  situation  was  extremely  conve- 
nient for  the  enemy's  inferior  numbers. 

Thus  fortune  be  friended  Alexander  as  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion;  but  the  skiUvil  disposiiion  of  his  forces  contributed  still 
more  to  his  gair.i'.ig  the  victory.  As  his  army  was  very  small 
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in  compaiison  of  that  of  Darius,  he  took  care  to  draw  it  up 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  surrounded,  by  stretching  out  his 
right  wing  farther  than  the  enemy's  left.  In  that  wing  he 
acted  in  person,  and  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  put  the 
barbarians  to  flight.  He  was  wounded,  however,  in  the  tliigh. 

The  victory  was  a  very  signal  one  ;  for  he  killed  above  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  complete  it  but  the  taking  of  Darius  ;  and  that  prince 
escaped  narrowly,  having  got  the  start  of  his  pursuer  only 
forfour  or  five  furlongs.  Alexander  took  his  chariot  and  his 
bow,  and  returned  with  them  to  his  Macedonians.  He  found 
them  loading  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  was  rich  and  various ;  though  Darius,  to  make 
his  troops  fitter  for  action,  had  left  most  of  the  baggage  in 
Damascus.  The  Macedonians  had  reserved  for  their  master 
the  tent  of  Darius,  in  which  he  found  oliicers  of  the  house- 
hold magnificently  clothed,  rich  furniture,  arid  great  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver. 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  a.n  account  was  brought 
him,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  and  two  unmarried  daughters  ;  and  that  upon  seeing 
his  chariot  and  bov;,  ihey  broke  out  into  great  lamentations, 
concluding  that  he  was  dead.  Alexander,  after  some  pause, 
during  which  he  v/as  rather  commiserating  their  misfortunes, 
than  rejoicing  in  his  own  success,  sent  Leonatus  to  assure 
tliem,  "  That  Darius  was  not  dead  ;  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  Alexander,  for  his  dispute  with  Darius  v.'as  only 
for  empire;  and  that  they  should  find  themselves  provided 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  when  Darius  v/as  in  his  greatest 
prosperity."  If  this  message  to  the  captive  princesses  was 
gracious  and  humane,  his  actions  were  still  more  so.  He  al- 
lowed Ihem  to  do  the  funeral  honours  to  what  Persians  they 
pleased,  and  for  that  purpose  furnished  them  out  of  the  spoils 
with  robes,  and  all  the  other  decorations  that  were  customary. 
They  had  as  many  domestics,  and  were  served  in  all  respects 
in  as  honourable  a  manner  as  before  ;  indeed,  their  appoint- 
ments were  greater.  But  there  was  another  part  of  his  be- 
haviour to  them  still  more  noble  and  princely.  Though  they 
were  now  captives,  he  considered  that  they  were  ladies,  not 
only  of  high  rank,  but  of  great  modesty  aDid  virtue,  and  took 
care  that  they  should  not  hear  an  indecent  word,  nor  have  the 
least  cause  t&  suspect  any  danger  to  their  hono\u\  Nay,  as  if 
they  had  been  in  a  holy  temple,  or  asylum  of  virgjins,  rather 
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than  in  an  enemy's  camp,  they  lived  unseen  and  unapproach- 
ed  in  the  most  sacred  privacy. 

It  is  said,  the  wiic  ot'  Darius  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful womcnj  as  Darius  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
nricn  in  the  world,  and  that  their  daughters  much  resembled 
them.  But  Alexander,  no  doubt,  thought  it  more  glorious 
and  worthy  of  a  king  to  conquer  himself,  than  to  subdue  his 
enemies,  and  therefore  never  approached  one  of  them.  As 
for  the  other  female  captives,  though  they  were  tall  and  beau- 
tiful, Alexander  took  no  further  notice  of  them  than  to  say, 
by  way  of  jest,  "  What  eye-sores  these  Persian  women  are  !'* 

He  was  also  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of  this  there  are 
many  proofs;  and  we  have  a  remarkaDle  one  in  what  he  said 
to  Ada,  whom  he  called  his  n: other,  and  had  made  queen  of 
Caria.  Ada,  to  express  her  affectionate  regards,  sent  him 
every  day  a  number  of  excellent  dishes  and  a  handsome  des- 
sert; and  at  last  she  sent  him  some  of  her  best  cooks  and 
bakers.  But  he  said,  "  He  had  no  need  of  them  ;  for  he  had 
been  supplied  with  better  cooks  by  his  tutor  Leonidas ;  a 
march  before  day  to  dress  his  dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  to 
prepare  his  supper."  He  added,  that  "  the  same  Leonidas 
used  to  examine  the  chests  and  wardrobes  in  which  his  bed- 
ding and  clothes  were  put,  lest  something  of  luxury  and  su- 
perfluity should  be  hitroduced  there  by  his  mother." 

Nor  was  he  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as  he  was  thought 
to  be.  It  was  supposed  so,  because  he  passed  much  of  hi& 
time  at  table;  but  that  tine  was  spent  rather  in  talkmg  than 
drinking  ;  every  cup  introducing  some  long  discourse.  Be- 
sides, he  never  made  those  long  meals  but  when  he  had  a])un- 
dance  of  leisure  upon  his  hands.  When  business  called,  he 
vas  not  to  be  detained  by  wine,  or  sleep,  or  pleasure,  or  ho- 
nourable love,  or  the  most  entertaining  spectucle,  though  the 
motions  of  other  generals  have  been  retarded  by  some  of 
these  things.  His  life  suilicicntly  confirms  this  assertion  ; 
for,  though  very  short,  ]ie  performed  in  it  innumerable  great 
actions. 

On  his  clays  of  leisure,  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  he  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods;  after  which  he  took  his  dinner  sitting.  The 
rest  of  the  day  he  spent  in  hunting  or  deciding  the  difllerences 
^•n'.ong  his  troops,  or  in  reading  and  Vrriting.    If  he  was  upon 

march  that  did  not  require  haste,  he  would  exercise  himseif 
,  shooting  and  darting  the  javelin,  or  in  mounting  and  alight- 
ing" from  a  chariot  in  full  speed.    Sometimes  also  he  divertc<^ 
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jiimself  with  fowiin^  cind  fox-luinliiig,  as  we  find  by  his  jour- 
nals. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters,  when  he  went  to  be  refresh- 
ed with  the  bath  and  with  oi!,  he  inquired  of  the  stewards  of 
his  kitchen,  whether  they  had  prepared  every  thing  in  a 
handsome  manner  for  supper.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing', and  wlien  nii^ht  was  come  on,  that  he  took  this  meaj, 
and  then  iie  eat  in  a  recumbent  posture.  He  was  very  atten- 
tive to  his  guests  at  table,  that  they  might  be  served  equally, 
and  none  neglected.  His  entertainments,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  lasted  many  hours  ;  but  they  were  lengthened  out 
rather  by  conversation  than  drinking.  His  conversation,  in 
many  respects,  was  more  agr.eeabie  than  that  of  most  princes, 
for  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  graces  of  society.  His  only 
fault  was  his  retaining  so  much  of  the  soldier,  as  to  indulge 
a  troublesome  vanity.  He  v/ould  not  only  boast  of  his  own 
actions,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  by  flatterers  to  an 
amazing  degree. 

As  to  delicacies,  he  had  so  little  vegard  for  them,  that  v/hcn 
ihe  choicest  fruit  and  fish  were  brought  him  from  distant 
countries  and  seas,  he  would  send  some  to  each  of  his  friends, 
and  he  very  often  left  none  for  himself.  Yet  there  was  al- 
ways a  magnificence  at  his  table,  and  the  expense  rose  with 
his  fortune,  till  it  came  to  ten  thousand  drachmas  for  one  en- 
tertainment. There  it  stood  :  and  he  did  not  sii^r  those  that 
invited  him  to  exceed  that  sum. 

It  appeared  to  Alexander  a  matter  of  great  importance,  be- 
fore he  went  farther,  to  gain  the  maritime  powers.  Upon 
application,  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  made  their 
submission  :  only  Tyre  held  out.  He  besieged  that  city  seven 
months,  during  which  time  he  erected  vast  mounts  of  earth, 
plied  it  with  his  engines,  and  invested  it  on  tlie  side  next  to 
the  sea  with  tv.'0  iiundred  galleys. 

About  the  iiiiddle  of  the  siege,  he  made  an  excursion 
against  the  Arabians  who  dwelt  about  Antliibanus.  There  he 
ran  a  great  risk  of  his  life  on  account  of  his  preceptor  Lysi- 
maclius,  who  insisted  on  attending  him  ;  l)eing,  as  he  alleged, 
neither  older  nor  less  valiant  than  Phosnix.  '"But  when  they 
came  to  the  hills,  and  quitted  their  horses,  to  march  up  oil 
foot,  the  rest  of  the  party  got  far  before  Alexander  and  Lysi- 
machus.  Night  came  on,  and,  as  the  enemy  was  at  no  great 
distance,  the  king  would  not  leave  his  preceptor  borne  down 
with  fatigue  and  the  weight  of  years.  Therefore,  while 
he  was   encouraging  and  helping 'him  forward,  he  was   ri 
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sensibly  separated  from  his  troops,  and  had  a  dark  and  ve- 
ry cold  night  to  pass  xn  an  exposed  and  dismal  situation.  In 
tliis  perplexity,  he  observed  at  a.  distance  a  number  of  scat- 
tered fires  which  the  enemy  had  lighted:  and  depending  up- 
on his  swiftness  and  activity,  as  well  as  ftccustomed  to  extri- 
cate the  Macedonii'.ns  out  of  every  difficulty,  by  taking  a 
share  in  the  labour  and  danger,  he  ran  to  thenext'fire.  Af- 
ter having  killed  two  of  the  barb.irians  that  sat  watching  it, 
he  seized  ii  lighted  brand,  and  hastened  v/iih  it  to  his  party, 
who  soon  kindled  a  great  fire.  The  sight  of  this  so  in- 
timidated the  enemy,  that  many  of  them  fled,  and  those 
who  ventured  to  attack  him,  were  repulsed  witli  considera- 
ble loss. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  Ga- 
za, the  capital  of  that  country.  Having  taken  the  city,  he 
sent  most  cf  the  spoils  to  Olympias  and  Cleopatra  and  other 
of  his  friends.  His  tutor  Leonidas  was  not  forgotten  ;  and 
the  present  he  made  him  had  something  particular  in  it.  It 
consisted  of  five  Imndred  talents  weight  of  frankincense, 
and  an  hundred  of  myrrh,  and  was  sent  upon  the  recol- 
lection cf  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It 
seems  Leonidas  one  day  had  observed  Alexander  at  a  sacri- 
fice throwing  incense  into  the  fire  by  handfuls  :  upon  which 
he  said,  "  Alexander,  when  you  have  conquered  the  country 
v.'here  spices  grow,  you  may  be  thus  liberal  of  your  incense; 
hut,  in  the  mean  lime,  use  what  you  have  more  sparingly.'* 
He  therefore  wrote  tiius  :  "  I  have  sent  you  frankincense  and 
myrrh  in  abundance,  that  you  may  be  no  longer  a  churl  to  the 
gods." 

A  casket  being  one  day  brought  him,  which  appeared  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  things  among  the  treasures 
and  the  whole  eouipage  of  Darius,  he  asked  his  friends  what 
they  thought  most  worthy  to  be  put  in  it  ?  Different  things 
were  proposed,  but  he  said,  "  The  Iliad  most  deserved  such 
a  case."  This  particular  is  mentioned  by  several  writers  of 
credit.  And  if  what  the  Alexandrians  say,  upon  the  faith  of 
Heraclides,  be  true.  Homer  was  no  bad  auxiliary  or  useless 
counsellor  in  the  course  of  the  war.  They  tell  u:i,  that  when 
Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  determined  to  build 
there  a  great  city,  which  was  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks, and 
called  after  his  own  name,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects  he 
had  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was  preparing  to  lay 
the  foundation  ;  but  a  wonderful  dream  made  him  to  fix  up- 
on another  situation.     He  thought  a   person  with  grey  hair, 
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and  a  very  venerable  aspect,   approached  him,  and  repe  ated 
the  following  lines  : 

Kig-li  o'er  agulfy  sea  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing'  Nile. 

Alexander,  upon  this,  immediately  left  his  bed,  and  went 
to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an  island  lying  a  little  above 
the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  now  is  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  a  causeway.  He  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
place,  than  he  perceived  the  commodiousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  tongue  of  land,  not  unlike  an  isthmus,  whose 
breadth  is  proportionable  to  its  length.  On  one  side  it  has 
a  great  lake,  and  on  the  other  the  sea,  which  there  forms  a 
capacious  harbour.  This  led  him  to  declare,  "  that  Homer, 
among  his  other  admirable  qualifications  was  an  excellent  ar- 
eliitect,  and  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  planned  suitable  to  the 
ground,  and  its  appendent  conveniences.  For  want  of  chalk 
they  made  use  of  flour,  which  answered  well  enough  upon  a 
black  soil,  and  they  drev/  a  line  with  it  about  the  semicircu- 
lar bay.  The  arms  of  this  semicircle  were  terminated  by 
straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  a  Macedo- 
nian cloak. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  he  left  to  his  architects,  and 
went  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  x\mmon.  It  was  a  long 
and  laborious  journey  :  and  beside  the  fatigue,  there  were  two 
great  dangers  attending  it.  The  one  was,  that  their  water 
might  fail,  in  a  desert  of  many  day's  journey  which  afford- 
ed no  supply  ;  and  the  other,  that  they  might  be  surprised  by 
a  violent  south  wind  amidst  the  wastes  of  sand,  as  it  happen- 
ed long  before  to  the  army  of  Cambyses.  The  wind  raised 
the  sand,  and  rolled  it  in  such  waves,  that  it  devoured  full 
fifty  thousand  men.  These  difficulties  were  considered  and 
represented  to  Alexander  :  but  it  was  not  easy  to  divert  him 
from  any  of  his  purposes.  Fortune  had  supported  him  in 
such  a  manner,  that  his  resolutions  were  become  invincibly 
strong  ;  and  his  courage  inspired  him  with  such  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, that  he  thought  it  not  enough  to  be  victorious  in  the 
field,  but  he  must  conquer  both  time  and  place. 

When  he  had  passed  the  desert,  and  was  arrived  at  the 
place,  the  minister  of  Amnion  received  him  with  salutations 
from  the  god,  as  from  a  father.  And  when  he  inquired, 
"Whether  any  of  the  assassins  of  his  father  had  escaped 
him  ?  the  priest  desired  he  would  not  express  himself  in  that 
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nianncr,  "  for  his  father  was  not  a  mortal.'*  Then  he  asked, 
''  Whether  all  the  murderers  of  Philip  were  punished  ;  and 
whether  it  was  given  the  proponent  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  world?'*  Jupiter  answered,  "  That  he  granted  him  that 
high  distinction;  and  that  the  death  of  Philip  Avas  sufficiently 
avenged."  Upuu  this,  Alexander  made  his  acknowledgments 
to  the  god  by  rich  offerings,  and  loaded  the  priests  with  pre- 
sents of  great"  value.  This  is  the  account  most  historians 
give  us  of  the  affair  of  the  oracle;  but  Alexander  himself,  in 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  that  occasion  only  sayS) 
"  He  received  certain  private  answers  from  the  oracle,  which 
he  v/ould  communicate  to  her,  and  her  only,  at  his  return." 

He  went  to  hear  Psammo,  an  Egyptian  philosopher,  and 
the  saying  of  his  that  pleased  him  most  was,  "  That  all  men 
are  governed  by  God,  for  in  every  thing  that  which  rules  and 
govern  is  divine."  But  Alexander's  own  maxim  was  more 
agreeable  to  sound  philosophy  :  he  said,  "  God  is  the  com- 
mon father  of  men,  but  more  particularly  of  the  good  and 
virtuous." 

When  among  the  barbarians,  indeed,  he  affected  a  lofty 
port,  such  as  might  suit  a  man  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
divine  original  ;  but  it  was  in  a  small  degree,  and  with  great 
rauticn,  that  he  assumed  any  thing  of  divinity  among  the 
Greeks.  We  must  except,  however,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Athenians  concerning  Samos,  "  It  was  not  I  who  gave  you 
tliat  free  and  famous  city,  but  your  then  Lord,  who  was  called 
iftv  father,"  meaning  Philip.  Yet  long  after  this,  when  he 
was  v/oui^fled  with  an  arrow,  and  experienced  great  torture 
from  it,  he  Scud,  "  My  friends,  this  is  blood,  and  not  the 
ichor J 

"  V.'hich  blest  Iminor^als  slied." 

At  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Phcenicia,  he  honoured  the 
j-rods  with  sacrifices  and  solemn  processions ;  on  which  occa- 
sion the  people  were  entertained  with  music  and  dancing, 
Knd  tragedies  were  presented  in  the  greatest  perfection,  not 
only  in  respect  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  but  the 
spirit  cferaub.tion  in  those  who  exhibited  them.  In  Athens 
persons  are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes  to  conduct  those 
exhibitions  ;  but  in  this  case  the  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with 
each  otlier  with  incredible  ardour  ;  particularly  Nicocreon 
king  of  Salamis,  and  Pasicrates  king  of  Soli.  They  chose  the 
most  celebrated  actors  thi^i  could  be  found;  Pasicrates  risked 
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the  victory  upon  Athenodorus,  and  Nicocreon  upon  Thessa- 
lus.  Alexander  interested  himself  particularly  in  behalf  of 
the  latter;  but  did  not  discover  his  attachment,  till  Atheno- 
dorus was  declared  victor  by  all  the  suffrages.  Then,  as  he 
left  the  theatre,  he  said,  "  I  commend  the  judges  for  what 
they  have  done  ;  but  I  vyould  have  given  half  my  kingdom 
rather  than  have  seen  Thessalus  conquered." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  letter  from  Dari- 
us, in  which  that  prince  proposed^  on  condition  of  a  pacifica- 
tion and  future  friendship,  to  pay  him  ten  thousand  talents  in 
ransom  of  the  prisoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the  countries  on 
this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Upon  his  communicating  these  proposals  to  his 
friends,  Parmenio  said,  "  If  I  w^ere  Alexander,  I  would  ac- 
cept them." — "  So  would  I,"  said  Alexander,  "  If  I  were 
Parmenio."  The  answer  he  gave  Darius  was,  "  That  if  he 
would  come  to  him,  he  shmild  find  the  best  of  treatment:  if 
not,  he  m.ust  go  and  seek  him." 

Inconsequence  of  this  declaration  he  began  his  march; 
but  he  repented  that  he  had  set  out  so  soon,  when  he  receiv- 
ed information  that  the  wife  of  Darius  v/as  dead.  That  prin- 
cess died  in  childbed;  and  the  concern  of  Alexander  was 
great,  because  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  cle- 
mency. All  he  could  do  was  to  return,  and  bury  her  wath 
/-^he  utmost  magnificence. 

Alexander  having  subdued  all  on  this  side  the  Euphrates, 
be^an  his  march  against  Darius,  who  had  taken  the  field  with 
a  million  of  men.  During  this  march,  one  of  his  friends 
mentioned  to  him,  as  a  matter  that  might  divert  him,  that 
the  servants  of  the  army  had  divided  themselves  into  two 
bands,  and  that  each  had  chosen  a  chief,  one  of  whom  thev 
called  Alexander,  and  the  other  Darius.  They  began  to 
skirmish  with  clods,  and  afterwards  fought  with  their  fists  • 
and,  at  last,  heated  with  a  desire  of  victory,  many  of  them 
came  to  stones  and  sticks,  insomuch  that  they  could  hardly 
be  parted.  The  king,  upon  this  report,  ordered  the  two 
chiefs  to  fight  in  single  combat,  and  armed  Alexander  with 
his  own  hands,  while  Philotas  did  the  same  for  Darius'. 
The  whole  army  stood  and  looked  on,  considering  the  event 
of  this  combat  as  a  presage  of  the  issue  of  the  war.  The 
two  champions  fought  Vvdth  great  fury ;  but  he  who  bore  the 
name  of  Alexander  proved  victorious.  He  w^as  rewarded  with 
a  present  of  twelve  villages,  and  allowed  to  we-ar  a  Persian 
robe,  as  Eratosthenes  tells  the  story. 
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The  great  battle  with  Darius  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,  as 
most  historians  will  have  it ;  but  at  Gaugamela,  which,  in 
the  Persian  tongue,  is  said  to  signify  the  house  of  the  camel ; 
so  called,  becouse  one  of  the  ancient  kings  having  escaped 
his  enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  his  camel,  placed  her  there, 
and  appointed  the  revenue  of  certain  villages  for  her  mainte- 
nance. 

Before  the  first  ranks  were  well  engaged,  the  barbarians, 
gave  way,  and  Alexander  pressed  hard  \ipon  the  fugitives,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  the  Iiost  where  Darius 
acted  in  person  ;  for  he  beheld  him  at  a  distance,  over  the 
foremost  ranks,  amidst  his  royal  squadron ;  besidifes  that  he 
was  mounted  upon  a  lofty  chariot,  I3arius  was  easily  distin- 
guished by  his  size  and  beauty.  A  numerous  body  of  select 
cavalry  stood  in  close  order  about  the  chariot,  and  seemed 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  But  Alexander's  ap- 
proach appeared  so  terrible,  as  he  drove  the  fugitives  upon 
those  who  still  maintained  their  ground,  that  they  were 
seized  with  consternation,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  dis- 
persed. A  few  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  them,  indeed, 
met  their  death  before  the  king's  chariot,  and  falling  in 
heaps  one  upon  another,  strove  to  stop  the  pursuit;  for  in 
the  very  pangs  of  death  they  clung  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  caught  hold  of  their  horses'  legs  as  they  lay  upon  the 
ground. 
^  Darius  had  now  the  most  dreadful  dangers  before  his  eyes. 

His  own  forces,  that  were  placed  in  the  front  to  defend  him, 
were  driven  back  upon  him ;  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  were, 
moreover,  entangled  among  the  dead  bodies,  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  turn  it;  and  t!ie  horses  plunging  among 
heaps  of  the  slain,  bounded  up  and  down,  and  no  longer  obey- 
^^ed  the  hands  of  the  charioteer.  In  this  extremity  he  quit- 
^^ted  the  chariot  and  his  arms,  and  fled,  as  they  tell  us,  upon 
a  mare  *vhich  had  newly  foaled.  But  in  all  probability  he 
had  not  escaped  so.  If  Parmenio  had  not  again  sent  some 
horsemen  to  desire  Alexander  to  come  to  his  assistance,  be- 
cause great  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  still  stood  their  ground, 
and  kept  a  good  countenance.  Alexander,  though  vexed  at 
being  so  stopped  in  his  career,  did  not  acquaint  the  troops 
about  him  with  the  purport  of  the  m.essage  ;  but  under  pre- 
tence of  being  weary  of  such  a  carnage,  and  of  its  growing  dark, 
sounded  a  retreat.  However,  as  he  was  riding  up  to  that 
part  of  his  army  which  had  been  represented  in  danger,  he 
was  informed  that  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated  and  pufto 
flight. 
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The  battle  having'  such  an  issue,  the  Persian  empire  ap- 
-;*e;.red  lo  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  Alexander  was  acknow- 
ledged kiiig  of  all  Asia.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make 
liishcknowledgeincnts  to  the  gods  by  magnificent  sacrifices: 
and  then  to  his  friends,  by  rich  gifts  of  houses,  estates,  and 
governments.  As  he  was  particularly  anibitious  of  recom- 
mending him.self  to  the  Greeks,  he  signified  by  letter,  that 
all  tyrannies  should  be  abolished,  and  that  they  should  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  under  the  auspices  of  freedom. 
To  the  Piatceans  in  particular  he  wrote,  that  their  city  should 
be  rebuilt,  because  tiieir  ancestors  had  made  a  present  of 
their  territory  to  the  Greeks,  in  order  that  they  might  tight 
the  cause  of  liberty  upon  their  owti  lands.  He  sent  also  a 
part  of  the  spoils  to  the  Crotoniansjn  Italy,  in  honour  of  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  their  countryman  Phaylus,  a  cham- 
pion of  the  wrestling-ring,  who,  in  the  war  vrith  the  Medes, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  sent  no  assistance  to  the 
Greeks  their  brethern,  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  ov;n  expense, 
and  repaired  to  Salamis,  to  take  a  share  in  the  con^mon  dan- 
ger. Such  a  pleasure  did  Alexander  take  in  every  instance  of 
virtue,  and  so  faithful  a  guardian  was  he  of  the  honour  of  all 
great  actions  ! 

Alexander  having  made  himself  master  of  Susa,  found  in 
the  king's  palace,  forty  thousand  talents  in  coined  money, 
and  the  royal  furniture  and  other  riches  were  of  inexpressi- 
ble value.  Among  other  things,  there  was  purple  of  Her- 
moine,  worth  five  thousand  talents,  which,  though  it  had 
been  laid  up  a  hundred  and  ninety  years,  retained  its  first 
freshness  and  beauty.  It  is  said  he  found  as  much  gold  on 
his  entrance  into  Persia  as  he  did  at  Susa,  and  that  there 
was  such  a  quantity  of  other  treasures  iind  rich  moveables, 
that  it  loaded  ten  thousand  pair  of  mules  and  fi-ve  thousand 
carnels. 

At  Persepolis  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  great  statue  of  Xer- 
xes, which  had  been  throv.n  down  from  its  pedestal  by  the 
crowd  that  suddenly  rushed  in,  and  lay  neglected  on  the 
ground.  Upon  this  he  stopped,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it  had 
been  alive.  "  Shall  we  leave  you,"  said  he,  "  in  this  condi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  war  you  made  upon  Greece,  or  rear 
you  again,  for  the  sake  of  your  magnanimity  and  other  vir- 
tues r"-  After  he  had  stood  a  long  time  considering  in  silence 
which  he  should  do,  he  passed  by  and,  left  it  as  it  was.  To 
give  his  troops  time  to  refresh  themselves,  he  staid  there  four 
months,  for  it  was  winter. 
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When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  marching  against  Daiiusv 
he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  friends,  at  which  li-'cy 
drank  to  a  degree  of  intoxication  ;  and  the  women  had  t'ncir 
share  in  it,  for  they  came  m  mascjuerade  to  seek  their  lovers. 
The  most  celebrated  among  these  women  was  Thais,  a  na- 
tive of  Attica,  and  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king  of 
Egypt.  When  she  had  gained  Alexander's  attenuon  by  her 
flattery  and  humerous  vein,  she  addressed  him  over  her  cups 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  her  country,  but  far 
above  a  person  of  her  stamp.  "  I  have  undergone  great  fa- 
tigues," said  she,  "  in  wandering  about  Asia;  but  this  day 
has  brought  mc  a  compensation,  by  putting  it  in  my  power 
to  insult  the  proud  courts  of  the  Persian  kings.  Ahl  how 
much  greater  pleasure  would  it  be  to  finish  the  carousal  with 
burning  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  and 
to  set  fire  to  it  m»yself  in  the  sight  of  Alexander  I  Then  shall 
it  be  said  in  times  to  come,  that  the  women  of  his  train,  have 
more  signally  avenged  the  cause  of  Greece  upon  the  Persians, 
than  all  that  the  generals  before  him  could  do  by  sea  or  land." 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and 
most  tumidtory  acclamations.  All  the  company  strove  to 
persuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  proposal.  At  last, 
yielding  to  their  instances,  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and,  with 
hi^  garland  on  his  head,  and  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  led  the 
way  :  the  rest  followed  with  shouts  of  joy,  and,  dancing  as 
they  went,  spread  themselves  round  the  palace.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  got  intelligence  of  this  frolic,  ran  up  with  light- 
ed torches,  and  joined  them  with  great  pleasure  ;  for  they 
concluded,  from  his  destroying  the  royal  palace,  that  the  king's 
thoughts  were  turned  towards  home,  and  that  he  did  not  de- 
sign to  fix  his  scat  among  the  barbarians.  Such  is  th.e  ac- 
count most  writers  give  us  of  the  motives  of  this  transaction. 
There  are  not,  however,  wanting  those  who  assert,  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  cool  reflection ;  but  all  agree  that  the 
king  soon  repented,  and  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished. 

As  he  was  naturally  munificent,  that  inclination  increased 
with  his  extraordinary  acquisitions  ;  and  he  had  also  a  gra- 
cious manner,  which  is  the  only  thing  which  gives  bounty  an 
irresistible  charm.  With  what  a  free  hand  he  sftowered  his 
gifts  upon  his  friends,  and  those  who  attended  on  his  person, 
appears  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Olympias.  "  You  do  well," 
said  she,  "  in  serving  your  friends,  and  it  is  right  to  act  no- 
bly ;  but  by  making  tjiem  all  equal  to  kings,  in  proportion  as 
you  put  it  in  their  power  to  make  friends,  you  deprive  yor.' 
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self  of  that  privilege."  As  for  his  mother,  he  made  her  ma- 
ny magnificent  presents  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  her  busy- 
genius  to  exert  itself  in  state  afQurs,  or  in  the  least  to  con- 
troul  the  proceedings  of  government.  She  complained  of 
this  as  a  hardship,  and  he  bore  her  ill-humour  with  great 
mildness.  Antipater  once  wrote  him  a  long  letter  full  of 
heavy  complaints  against  her;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he 
said,  "  Antipater  knows  not  that  one  tear  of  a  mother  can 
blot  out  a  thousand  such  complaints." 

Finding  tha.t  his  great  officers  set  no  bounds  to  their  luxu- 
ry, that  they  were  most  extravagantly  delicate  in  their  diet, 
and  profuse  in  other  respects,  he  repxovcd  their  degeneracy 
■with  all  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  After  this,  he  con- 
stantly took  the  exercise  of  war  or  hunting,  and  exposed 
himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  with  less  precaution  than  ever  ; 
so  that  a  Lacedssmonian  ambassador,  who  attended  him  one 
day  when  he  had  killed  a  fierce  lion,  said,  "  Alexander,  you 
have  disputed  the  prize  of  royalty  gloriously  with  the  lion." 

Thus  Alexander  hazarded  his  person,  by  way  of  exercise 
for  himself,  arid  example  to  others.  But  his  friends,  in  the 
pride  of  wealth,  were  so  devoted  to  luxury  and  ease,  that 
they  considered  long  marches  and  campaigns  as  a  burden, 
and  by  degrees  came  to  murmur  and  speak  ill  of  the  king. 
At  first  he  bore  their  censures  with  great  moderation,  and 
used  to  say,  "  There  was  something  noble  in  hearing  him- 
self ill  spoken  of  while  he  was  doing  v/eli."  Indeed,  in  the 
least  of  the  good  offices  he  did  his  friends,  there  were  great 
marks  of  affection  and  respect.  We  will  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  it.  He  Wi-ote  to  Peucestas,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
bear  in  hunting,  to  complain,  that  he  ha<^  given  an  account  of 
the  accident,  by  letters,  to  others  of  his  friends,  and  not  to 
him.  "  But  novv,"  says  he,  "  let  me  know,  however,  how 
you  do,  and  whether  any  of  your  company  deserted  you,  that 
1  may  punish  them,  if  such  there  were."  When  Hepha^s- 
tion  happened  to  be  absent  upon  business,  he  acquainted  him 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  as  they  were  diverting  themselves 
with  hunting  the  ichneumon,  Craterus  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  run  through  the  thighs  with  Perdiccas's  lance.  When 
Peucestas  recovered  of  a  dangerous  illness,  he  wrote  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand  to  x-\iexippiis,  the  physician,  to  thank  him 
for  his  care.  During  the  sickness  of  Craterus,  the  king  had 
a  dream,  in  consequenc©  of  which  he  offered  sacrifices  for 
his  recovery,  and  ordered  him  to  do  the  same.  Upon  Pau- 
sanias  the  physician's  design  to  give  Craterus  a  dose  of  hel- 
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Icbore,  he  wrote  to  him,  expressing  his  ^reat  anxiety  about 
it,  and  desiring  him  to  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  use  of 
that  medicine.  He  imprisoned  Ephialtes  and  Cissus,  who 
brought  him  the  first  news  of  the  fiight  and  treasonable  prac- 
tices of  Harpalus,  supposing  their  information  false. 

When  he  marched  against  Darius  again,  he  expected  ano- 
ther battle.  But  upon  intelligence  that  Bessus  had  seized 
the  person  of  that  prince,  he  dismissed  the  Thessalians,  and 
sent  them  home,  after  he  had  given  them  a  gratuity,  of  two 
thousand  talents  over  and  above  their  pay.  The  pursuit  was 
long  and  laborious,  for  he  rode  three  thousand  three  hundred 
furlongs  in  eleven  days.  As  they  often  suffered  more  for 
want  of  water  than  by  fatigue,  many  of  the  cavalry  were  un- 
able to  hold  out..  While  they  were  upon  the  march,  some 
Macedonians  hsd  filled  their  bottles  at  a  river,  and  were 
bringing  the  water  upon  mules.  These  people,  seeing  Alex- 
ander greatly  distressed  with  thirst  (for  it  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  day),  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  He  asked  them  to  whom  they  were  carry- 
ing it?  and  they  said,  "  Their  sons:  but  if  our  prince  does 
but  live,  we  shall  get  other  children,  if  Ave  lose  them."  Upon 
this,  he  took  the  helmet  in  his  hands;  but  looking  round,  and 
seeing  all  the  horsemen  bending  their  heads,  and  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  the  water,  he  returned  it  without  drinking.  How- 
ever, he  praised  the  people  that  offered  it,  and  said,  "  If  I 
alone  drink,  these  good  men  will  be  dispirited. ".The  cavalry, 
who  were  witnesses  to  this  act  of  temperance  and  magna- 
nimity, cried  out,  "  Let  us  march  !  We  are  neither  weary 
nor  thirsty,  nor  shall  we  even  think  ourselves  mortal,  while 
under  the  conduct  of  such  a  king."  At  the  same  time  they 
put  spurs  to  their  horses. 

They  had  all  the  same  affection  to  the  cause,  but  only  sixty 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  him  till  they  reached  the  enemy's 
camp.  There  they  rode  over  the  gold  and  silver  that  lay 
scattered  about;  and  passing  by  a  number  of  carriages  full  of 
women  and  children,  which  were  in  motion,  but  without  cha- 
rioteers, they  hastened  to  the  leading  squadrons,  not  doubt- 
ing that  they  should  find  Darius  among  them.  At  last,  after 
much  search,  they  found  him  extended  on  his  chariot,  and 
pierced  with  many  darts.  Though  he  was  near  his  last  mo- 
ments, he  had  strength  to  ask  for  something  to  quench  his 
thirst.  A  Macedonian  named  Polystratus,  broiight  him  some 
cold  water,  and  when  he  had  drank,  he  said,  '^  Triend,  ti)is 
fills  up  the  measure  of  my  misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able 
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to  reward  thee  for  this  act  of  kmdncss.  But  Alexander  will 
not  let  thee  go  without  a  recompense ;  and  the  gods  will  re- 
ward Alexander  for  his  humanity  to  my  mother,  to  my  wife, 
and  children.  Tell  him,  I  give  him  my  hand,  for  I  give  it 
thee  in  his  stead."  So  saying,  he  took  the  hand  of  Poiystra- 
tus,  and  immediately  expired.  When  Alexander  came  up, 
he  showed  his  concern  for  that  event  by  the  strongest  expres- 
sions, and  covering  the  body  with  his  own  robe,  ordered  it 
should  have  all  the  honours  of  a  royal  funeral. 

His  next  movement  was  into  Hyrcania,  which  he  entered 
with  the  flower  of  his  army.  There  he  took  a  view  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  barbarians  here  fell  suddenly  upon  a  party 
v/ho  were  leading  his  horse  Bucephalus,  and  took  him.  This 
provoked  him  so  much,  that  he  sent  a  herald  to  threaten 
them,  tlieir  wives,  and  children,  with  utter  extermination,  if 
they  did  not  restore  the  horse.  But,  upon  their  bringing  him 
back,  and  surrendering  to  him  their  cities,  he  treated  thein 
with  great  clemency,  and  paid  a  considerable  sum,  by  way  of 
ransom,  to  those  that  took  the  horse. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia;  v/here,  finding  no 
em.ployment  for  his  arms,  he  first  put  on  the  robe  of  the  bar- 
barian kings  :  whether  it  was  that  he  conformed  a  little  to 
their  customs,  because  he  knew  how  much  a  similarity  of 
manners  tends  to  reconcile  and  gain  men's  hearts ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  by  way  of  experiment,  to  sec  if  the  Macedonians 
might  be  brought  to  pay  him  the  greater  deference,  by  ac- 
customing them  insensibly  to  the  new  barbaric  attire  and  port 
which  he  assumed.     This  was  a  mortifying  sight  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians; yet,  as  they  admired  his  other  virtues,  they  thought 
he  might  be  suffered  to  please  himself  a  little,  and  enjoy  his 
vanity.     Some  indulgence  seemed  due  to  a  prince,   who  be- 
side his  other  hardships,  had  lately  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
with  an  arrow,  which  shattered  the  bone  in  such  a  manner, 
that  splinters  were  taken  out :  who,  another  time,  had  such 
a  violent  blow  from  a  stone  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  that 
an  alarming  darkness  covered  his  eyes,  and  continued  for 
some  time ;  and  yet  continued  to  expose  his  person  without 
the  least  precaution.     On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  passed 
the  Orexartes,  which  he   supposed  to  be  the  Tanais,  he  not 
only  attacked  the  Scythians,  and  routed  tliem,   but  pursued 
them  a  hundred  furlongs,  in  spite  of  what  he  suffered  at  that 
time  from  a  flux. 

After  this,  he  accommodated  himself  more  than  ever  to 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  the  same  time  persuaded 
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them  to  adopt  some  of  the  Miicedonian  fashions ;  for  Ijy  a 
mixture  of  both,  he  thought  an  union  might  be  promoted, 
much  better  than  by  force,  and  his  authority  maintained  when 
he  was  at  a  distance  :  for  the  same  reason,  he  selected  thirty 
thousand  boys,  and  gave  them  masters  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Grecian  literature,  as  well  as  to  train  them  to  arms  in  the 
Macedonian  manner. 

As  for  liis  marriage  with  Roxana,  it  was  entirely  the  ef- 
fect of  love.  He  saw  her  at  an  entertainment,  and  found  her 
charms  irresistible  ;  nor  was  the  match  unsuitable  to  the  si- 
tuation of  his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greater  confi- 
dence in  him  on  account  of  that  alliance,  and  his  chastity  gain- 
ed their  affection  :  it  delighted  them  to  think,  he  would  not 
approach  the  only  woman  he  ever  passionately  loved,  without 
the  sanction  of  marriage. 

HcphjEstion  and  Craterus  were  his  two  favourites.  The 
former  praised  the  Persian  fashions,  and  dressed  as  he  did  ; 
the  latter  adhered  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country.  He 
therefore  employed  Hephciestion  in  his  transanctions  with  the 
barbarians,  and  Craterus  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians.  The  one  had  more  of  his  love,  and  the 
other  more  of  his  esteem.  He  was  persuaded,  indeed,  and 
he  often  said,  "  Hephsestion  loved  Alexander,  and  Craterus 
the  king."  Hence  arose  private  animosities,  which  did  not 
fail  to  break  out  upon  occasion.  One  day,  in  India,  they 
drev/  their  swords,  and  came  to  blows.  The  friends  of  each 
v;ere  joining  in  the  quarrel,  when  Alexander  interposed.  He 
told  Hephsestion  publicly,  "  He  was  a  fool  and  a  madman, 
not  to  be  sensible  that  without  his  master's  favour  he  would 
be  nothing."  He  gave  Craterus  also  a  severe  reprimand  in 
private;  and  after  having  brought  them  together  agahi,  and 
reconciled  them,  he  swore  by  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  all  the 
other  gods,  "  That  he  loved  them  more  than  all  the  men  in 
the  world  :  but  if  h.c  perceived  tl-.cm  at  variance  again,  he 
would  put  them  both  to  death,  or  him,  at  least,  who  began  the 
cuarrel."  This  is  said  to  have  had  siich  an  effect  upon  them, 
that  they  never  expressed  any  dislike  to  each  other,  even  iu 
jest,  aiterwards. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
had  great  authority  :  for  he  was  not  only  valiant  and  indelali- 
gable  in  the  field,  but,  after  Alexander,  no  man  loved  his 
friend  more,  or  had  a  greater  spirit  of  generosity.  The  lot- 
tinessof  his  port  was  altogether  extravagant;  not  tempered 
with  any  natural  graces,  but  formal  and  uncouth,  it  exposed 
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him  both  to  hatred  iuicl  s\ispicion  :  msomuch,  that  Parmenio 
one  day  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  be  less."  He  had  long  been 
represented  in  an  invidious  light  to  Alexander.  In  his  cnps 
he  indulged  his  vanity,  and  let  many  indiscreet  things  escape, 
him ;  attributing  all  the  great  actions  of  the  war  to  himself 
and  to  his  father.  As  for  Alexander,  he  called  him.  a  boy, 
who  by  their  means  enjoyed  the  title  of  conqueror.  These 
things  being  reported  to  the  king,  he  kept  the  matter  pri- 
vate, and  discovered  no  tokens  of  aversion.  But  Philotas 
having  refused  admittance  to  the  person  who  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  of  Limnus  against  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der, he  began  to  give  way  to  his  suspicions,  and  listen  to  in- 
numerable accusations  against  Philotas,  some  of  them  very 
groundless.  He  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  the  torture, 
in  presence  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court.  After  the  ex- 
ecution of  Philotas,  he  immediately  sent  orders  into  Media 
that  Parmienio  should  be  put  to  death  :  a  man  who  had  a  share 
in  most  of  Philip's  conquests,  and  who  was  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  one,  of  the  old  counsellors,  who  put  Alexander 
upon  his  expedition  into  Asia. 

Soon  after  this,  happened  the  affair  of  Clitus  ;  \rhich,  though 
very  shocking,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  misfortune  than 
a  deliberate  act.  After  they  were  warmed  with  drinking, 
somebody  began  to  sing  the  verses  of  one  Pranicus,  or,  as 
others  will  have  have  it,  of  Pierio,  written  in  ridicule  of  the 
^Macedonian  olHcers,  who  had  lately  been  beaten  by  the  bar- 
barians. The  elder  part  of  the  company  were  greatly  often- 
ded  at  it,  and  condemned  both  the  poet  and  the  singer;  but 
Alexander,  and  those  about  him,  listened  with  pleasure,  and 
bade  him  go  on.  Clitus,  who  by  tl?is  time  had  drank  too  much, 
and  was  naturally  rough  and  forward,  could  not  bear  thcii 
behaviour.  He  said,  "  It  was  not  well  done,  to  make  a  jest, 
and  that  among  barbarians  and  enemies,  of  Macedonians  tha' 
were  much  better  men  than  the  laugher-s,  though  ihev  had 
met  with  a  misfortune."  Alexander  made  answer,  ^'  Thar 
Clitus  was  pleading  his  own  cause,  when  he  gave  cowardice 
the  sostnameof  misfortune."  Then  Clitus starid  up,  and. said,. 
"  Yet  it  was  this  cowardice  that  saved  you,  son  of  Jupiter  as 
you  'U-e,  when  you  were  turning  your  back  to  the  sword  of 
Spithridates.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  the  Macedomans  and 
these  wounds  that  you  are  grown  so  great,  that  vou  disdain  l'' 
acknowledge  Philip  for  your  father,  and  will  needs  pass  voi.; 
self  for  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon." 

Iiritated  at  this  insolence,  Alexander  replied,  "  It  is  in 
■;U"s  villanous  manner  thou  talkest  of  me  in  all  com^panien'. 
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and  stirrcst  up  the  Macedonians  to  mutiny  ;  but  dost  thou 
think  to  enjoy  it  long  ?"  "  And  what  do  wc  enjoy  now?" 
euid  Clitus,  "  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our  toils  ?''  Do 
we  not  envy  those  wlio  did  ix)t  live  to  see  Macedonians  bleed 
under  Median  rods,  or  sue  to  Persians  for  access  to  their 
king  ?"  ^V]uIe  Clitus  went  on  in  this  rash  manner,  and  the 
kmy;  retorted  upon  him  with  equal  bitterness,  the  old  men 
interposed,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  the  flame.  Mean  time 
Alexander  turned  to  Xenodochus  the  Cardian,  and  Artemius 
trie  Colophonian,  and  said,  "  Do  not  the  Greeks  appear  to 
you  amonij  the  jSiaccdonians  like  demigods  among  so  many 
vvild-Iicasts  ?"  Clitus,  far  from  giving  np  the  dispute,  called 
upon  Alexander  "  To  speak  out  what  he  had  to  say,  or  not 
to  invite  fiecmen  to  his  table,  Avho  would  declare  their  senti- 
ments without  reserve.  Ei-t  perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  It 
were  better  to  pass  your  life  with  barbarians  and  slaves,  who 
will  worship  vour  Peisian  girdle  and  white  robe  without  scru- 
ple." 

Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  anger,  threw  an 
apple  at  his  face,  and  then  looked  a^bout  for  his  sword.  But 
Aristophanes,  one  of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away  in  time, 
and  the  company  gathered  aj^out  him,  and  entreated  him  to 
be  quiet.  Their  remonstrances,  however,  were  vain.  He 
broke  from  them,  and  called  out,  in  the  Macedonian  lan- 
guage, for  his  guards,  wiiich  was  the  signal  of  a  great  tu- 
mult. At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound, 
and  struck  him  with  his  fist,  upon  his  discovering  an  un- 
willingness to  obey.  This  nian  was  afterwards  held  in  great 
esteei^i,  because  he  prevented  the  whole  army  from  being- 
alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  least  submission,  his 
friends,  with  m.uch  ado,  forced  him  out  of  the  room.  But 
lie  soon  returned  by  another  door,  repeating,  in  a  bold  and 
disrespectful  tone,  those  verses  from  the  Andromache  of  Eu- 
ripides : 

Are  tliese  your  customs  ?  Is  it  thus  that  Greece 
Kewurds  her  conibatcmts  ?  Shall  one  man  claim 
The  trophies  won  by  thousands  ? 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of  the  guards, 
and  m.eeting  Clitus  as  he  was  putting  by  the  curtain,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  He  fell  immediulely  to  the  ground,  and 
^ith  a  dismal  groan  expired. 
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Alexander's  rage  subsided  in  a  moment ;  and  seeing  his 
friends  standing  in  silent  astonishment  by  him,  he  hastily 
drew  the  spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was  applying  it  to 
his  own  throat,  v/hcnhis  guards- seized  his  hands,  and  carried 
him  by  force  into  his  chamber;  and  when  he  had  wast- 
ed himself  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  lay  in  speechless 
grief,  uttering  only  now  and  then  a  groan.  His  friends, 
alarmed  at  this  melancholy  silence,  forced  themselves  into 
the  room,  and  attempted  to  console  him.  As  he  seemed  a 
little  comforted,  Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  Aristotle's 
near  relation,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Abderite,  were  called  in. 
Callisthenes  began  in  a  soft  and  tender  manner,  endeavouring 
to  relieve  him  without  searching  the  wound.  But  Anaxar- 
chus,  who  had  a  particular  walk  in  philosophy,  and  looked 
upon  his  fellow-labourers  in  science  with  contempt,  cried 
out,  on  entering  the  room,  "  Is  this  Alexander,  upon  whom 
the  whole  world  have  their  eyes  ?  Can  it  be  he  who  lies  ex- 
tended on  the  ground,  crying  like  a  slave,  in  fear  of  the  law 
and  the  tongues  of  men,  to  v/hcm  he  should  himself  be  a 
law  and  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  ?  What  did  he  con- 
quer for  but  to  rule  and  to  command,  not  servilely  to  submit 
to  the  vain  opinions  of  men:  know  you  not,"  continued  he, 
"  that  Jupiter  is  represented  with  Themis  and  Justice  by  his 
side,  to  show,  that  whatever  is  done  by  supreme  pov/er  is 
right  ?"  By  this,  and  other  discourses  of  the  same  kind,  he 
alleviated  the  king's  grief  indeed,  but  made  him  more 
haughty  and  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  he  insinuated  him- 
self into  his  favour  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  conversation  of  Callisthenes,  who 
before  vvas  not  very  agreeable  on  account  of  his  austerity. 

When  Alexander  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  In- 
dia, he  saw  his  troops  were  so  laden  with  spoils  that  they 
v/ere  unfit  to  march.  Therefore,  early  in  the  morning  that 
he  was  to  take  his  departure,  after  the  carriages  were  as- 
sembled, he  first  set  fire  to  his  own  baggage  and  that  of  his 
friends  ;  and  then  gave  orders  that  the  rest  should  be  served 
in  the  same  manner.  The  resolution  appeared  more  difficult 
to  take,  than  it  was  to  execute.  Fev/  were  displeased  at  it, 
and  numbers  received  it  with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  free- 
ly gave  part  of  their  equipage  to  such  as  were  in  need,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  whatever  was  superfluous.  This  great- 
ly encouraged  Alexander. 

At  the  siege  of  Nysa,  the  Macedonians  made  some  diffi- 
culty of  advancing  to  the  attack,  on  account  of  the  depth  cf 
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the  river  that  washed  its  ^>alls,  till  Alexander  said,  "  What  a 
wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not  learn  to  swim  !"  and  was  going 
to  ford  it  with  his  shield  in  his  hand.  After  the  first  assault, 
while  the  troops  were  refreshing  themselves,  ambassadors 
came  with  an  oiTer  to  capitulate ;  and  along  with  them  were 
deputies  from  some  other  places.  They  were  surprised  to 
see  him  in  armour  without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  ;  and  their 
astonishment  increased,  when  he  bade  the  oldest  of  the  am- 
bassadors, named  Acuphis,  take  the  sopha  that  was  brought 
for  himself.  Acuphis,  struck  with  a  benignity  of  reception 
so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  asked  what  they  must  do  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  fuiendship  ?  Alexander  answered,  "  It  must  be 
on  condition  that  they  appoint  you  their  governor,  and  send 
me  an  hundred  of  their  best  men  for  hostages."  Acuphis 
smiled  at  this,  and  said,  "  I  should  govern  better  if  you  would 
take  the  worst,  instead  of  the  best.'* 

It  is  said,  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India,  were  as  large 
as  Egypt :  they  afforded  excellent  pasturage,  and  were  the 
most  fertile  in  all  respects.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great  pru- 
dence, he  waited  on  Alexander,  and  after  the  first  compli- 
ments, thus  addressed  him  :  "  What  occasion  is  there  for  wars 
between  you  and  me,  if  you  are  not  come  to  take  from  us  our 
water  and  other  necessaries  of  life  :  the  only  things  that  rea- 
sonable men  will  take  up  arms  for  ?  As  to  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  possessions,  if  I  am  richer  than  you,  I  am  willing 
to  oblige  you  with  part ;  if  I  am  poorer,  I  have  no  objection 
to  sharing  in  your  bounty."  Charmed  with  his  frankness, 
Alexander  took  iiis  hand,  and  answered,  "  Think  you,  then, 
with  all  this  civility,  to  escape  without  a  conflict  ?  You  are 
much  deceived,  if  you  do.  I  will  dispute  i^  with  you  to  the 
last :  but  it  shall  be  in  fjwoursand  benefits  ;  for  I  will  not  have 
you  exceed  me  in  generosity."  Therefore,  after  having  re- 
ceived great  presents  from  him,  and  made  greater,  he  said  to 
him  one  evenhig,  "  i  drink  to  you,  Taxiles,  and  as  sure  as 
you  pledge  me,  you  sludl  have  a  thousand  talents."  His  friends 
were  offended  at  his  giving  away  such  immense  sums,  but  it 
made  many  of  the  barbarians  look  upon  him  with  a  kinder 
tye. 

The  most  Avarlike  of  the  Indians  used  to  fight  for  pay. 
Upon  this  invasion  they  defended  the  cities. that  hired  them, 
with  great  vigour,  and  Alexander  suffered  by  them  not  a 
iittle.  To  one  of  the  cities  he  granted  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation, and  yet  seized  the  mercenaries,  as  they  were  upon 
their  march  home  wards,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This 
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.?s  the  only  blot  in  his  military  conduct;  all  his  other  procee- 
dings were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war. 

The  philosophers  gave  him  no  less  trouble  than  the  mer- 
cenaries, by  endeavouring  to  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  those 
princes  that  declared  for  him,  and  by  exciiing  the  free  na- 
tions to  take  up  arms  :  for  which  reason  he  hanged  many  of 
them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Porus,  ^ve  haVe  an  account  of  it  in  his 
own  letters.  According  to  them,  the  river  Hydaspes  was 
between  the  two  armies,  and  Porus  drew  up  his  elephants  on 
the  banks  opposite  the  enemy,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
stream,  to  guard  it.  Alexander  caused  a  great  noise  and 
bustle  to  be  made  every  day  in  his  camp,  that  the  barbarians 
being  accustomed  to  it,  might  not  be  so  ready  to  take  the 
alarm.  This  done,  he  took  the  advantage  of  a  dark  and  stor- 
my night,  with  part  of  his  infantry,  and  a  select  body  of  caval- 
ry, to  gain  a  little  island  in  the  river,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Indians.  When  he  was  there,  he  and  his  troops  were 
attacked  with  a  most  violent  wind  and  rain,  accompanied 
with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightn  ng.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  hurricane,  in  vrhich  he  saw  several  of  his  men  perish  by 
the  lightning,  he  advanced  from  the  island  to  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Hydaspes,  swelled  with  the  rain,  by  its  violence 
and  rapidity  made  a  breach  on  that  side,  which  received  wa- 
ter enough  to  form  a  bay,  so  that  when  he  came  to  land,  he 
found  the  bank  extremely  slippery,  and  the  ground  broken 
and  undermined  by  the  current.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  uttered  that  celebrated  saying,  "  Will  you  believe, 
my  Athenian  friends,  what  dangers  1  undergo,  to  have  you 
the  heralds  of  Uiy  fame?'*  The  last  particular  we  have  from 
Onesicritus  ;  but  Alexander  himself  only  says,  they  quitted 
their  boats,  and  armed  as  they  were,  wacied  up  the  breach 
breast  high  :  and  that  when  they  were  landed,  he  advanced 
with  the  horse  twenty  furlongs  before  the  foot,  concluding 
that  if  the  enemy  attacked  him  with  their  cavalry,  he  should 
be  greatly  their  superior,  and  that  if  they  made  a  movement 
with  their  infantry,  his  w^ould  come  up  time  enough  to  re- 
ceive them.  Nor  did  he  judge  amiss.  The  enemy  detached 
against  him  a  thousand  horse  and  sixty  armed  chariots,  and  he 
defeated  ihem  Vv-ith  ease.  The  chariots  he  took,  and  killed 
four  hundred  of  the  cavalry  upon  the  spot.  By  this,  Porus 
understood  aiat  Alexander  himself  had  passed  the  river,  and 
therefore  brought  up  his  whole  army,  except  what  appeared 
necessary  to  keep  the  r^st  of  the  Macedonyins  from  makin-g- 
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good  tiicir  passage.  Alexander,  considering  the  force  of  fliie 
elephants,  and  the  enemy's  superior  numbers,  did  not  choose 
to  engage  them  in  front,  but  attacked  the  left  wing  himself, 
while  Ccenus,  according  to  his  orders,  fell  upon  the  right. 
Both  wings  being*  broken,  retired  to  the  elephants  in  the 
centre,  and  rallied  there.  The  combat  then  was  of  a  more 
mixed  kind  ;  but  maintained  with  such  obstinacy,  that  it  was 
not  decided  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day. 

When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner,  Alexander  asked  him, 
"  How  he  desired  to  be  treated  ?"  He  answered,  "  Like  a 
king."  "  And  have  you  nothing  else  to  request  ?"  replied 
Alexander.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  every  thing  is  comprehended 
in  the  word  king."  Alexander  not  only  restored  him  his 
own  dominions  immediately,  which  he  was  to  govern  as  his 
lieutenant,  but  added  very  extensive  territories  to  them.  An- 
other country,  three  times  as  large,  he  gave  to  Philip,  one  of 
his  friends,  who  was  also  to  act  there  as  his  lieutenant.  In 
the  battle  with  Porus,  Bucephalus  received  several  wounds, 
of  which  he  died  some  time  after.  Alexander  showed  as 
much  regret,  as  if  he  had  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  co.i  pa- 
rdon. He  esteemed  him,  indeed,  as  such ;  and  built  a  city 
near  the  Hydaspes,  in  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  which 
he  called  after  him,  Bucephalia. 

The  combat  with  Porus  abated  the  spirit  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  made  them  resolve  to  proceed  no  farther  in  India. 
It  was  with  difficulty  they  had  defeated  an  enemy  who  brought 
only  twenty  thousand  foot  and  tv.?o  thousand  horse  into  the 
•  field;  and  therefore  they  opposed  Alexander  with  great  firm- 
ness, when  he  insisted  that  they  should  pass  the  Ganges, 
which,  they  wereinformed,  was  tbirty-two  furlongs  in  breadth 
and  in  depth  an  hundred  f.thom.  The  opposite  shore  too  was 
covered  with  numbers  ofs'iuadrons,  battalions,  and  elephants. 
For  the  kings  of  the  Gundarites  and  Praesiuus  were  said  to  be 
waiting  for  them  there,  with  eighty  thousand  horse,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  eight  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand 
elephants  trained  to  war. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  refusal  were  such, 
that  at  first  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  lay  prosirv.te 
on  the  ground,  declaring  "  he  did  not  thank  tiie  Macedonians 
in  the  least  for  what  they  done,  if  they  would  not  pass  the 
Ganges ;  for  he  considered  a  retreat  us  no  other  than  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  overcome."  Mis  friends  omitted  no- 
thing that  night  comfort  him  ;  and  at  last  their  reinonstrances, 
tof^ether  with  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  soldiers,  who  wer© 
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suppliants  at  his  door,  melted  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
return.  However,  he  first  contrived  many  vain  and  sophisti- 
cal things  to  serve  the  purposes  of  fame;  among  which  wer^ 
arms  much  bigger  than  his  m.en  could  use,  and  higher  man- 
gers, and  heavier  bits  than  his  horses  required,  left  scattered 
up  and  down. 

Alexander,  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed  a  design  to 
see  the  ocean  ;  for  which  purpose  he  caused  a  number  of 
row-boats  and  rafts  to  be  constructed,  and  upon  them  fell 
down  the  rivers  at  his  leisure.  Nor  was  this  navigation  un- 
attended with  hostilities.  He  made  several  descents  by  the 
way,  and  attacked  the  adjacent  cities,  which  were  all  forced 
to  submit  to  his  victorious  arms.  However,  he  was  very  near 
being  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Malli,  who  are  called  the  most 
warlike  people  in  India.  He  had  driven  some  of  them  from 
the  wall  with  his  missive  weapons,  and  was  the  first  who  as- 
cended it.  But  immediately  after  he  was  up,  the  scaling- 
ladder  broke.  Finding  himself  and  his  small  company  much 
galled  by  the  darts  of  the  barbarians  from  below,  he  poised 
himself,  and  leaped  down  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  By 
good  fortune  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and  the  barbarians  were 
so  astonished  at  the  flashing  of  his  arms  as  he  came  down, 
that  they  thought  they  beheld  lightning,  or  some  supernatu- 
ral splendour  issuing  from  his  body.  At  first,  therefore,  they 
drew  back  and  dispersed.  But  when  they  had  recollected 
themselves,  and  saw  him  attended  by  only  two  of  his  guards, 
they  attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  and  wounded  him  through 
his  armour  with  their  swords  and  spears,  notwithstanding  the 
valour  with  which  he  fought.  One  of  them  standing  far- 
ther off,  drew  an  arrow  with  such  strength,  that  it  made  its 
way  through  his  cuirass,  and  entered  the  ribs  under  the 
breast.  Its  force  was  so  great,  that  he  gave  back  and  was 
brought  upon  his  knees,  and  the  barbarian  ran  up  with  his 
drawn  scimetar  to  despatch  him.  Peucestas  and  Limnaeus 
placed  themselves  before  him,  but  the  one  was  wounded  and 
the  other  killed.  Peucestas,  who  survived,  v/as  still  making 
some  resistance,  when  Alexander  recovered  himself,  and  laid 
the  barbarian  at  his  feet.  The  king,  hov/ever,  received  new 
wounds,  and  at  last  had  such  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon  upon 
his  neck,  that  he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  the  wall, 
and  there  stood  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  The  Macedoni- 
ans, who  by  this  time  had  got  in,  gathered  about  him,  and 
carried  him  off  to  his  tent. 

His  senses  were  gone,  and  it  was  reported  in  the  army  that 
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he  was  dead.  When  they  had,  with  great  difficulty,  sawed 
off  the  shaft,  which  was  of  wood,  and  with  equal  trouble  had 
taken  off  the  cuirass,  they  proceeded  to  extract  the  head, 
which  was  three  lingers  broad,  and  four  long,  and  stuck  fast 
in  the  bone.  He  fainted  under  the  operation,  and  was  very 
near  expiring;  but  when  the  head  was  got  out,  he  came  to 
himself  Yet,  after  the  danger  was  over,  he  continued  weak, 
and  a  long  time  confined  himself  to  a  regular  diet,  attending 
solely  to  the  cure  of  his  wound.  The  Macedonians  could  not 
bear  to  be  so  long  deprived  of  the  sight  of  their  king;  they 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  about  his  tent.  When  he 
perceived  this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and  made  his  appearance ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  he  retired  again. 
As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  though 
carried  in  a  litter  by  the  water  side,  he  subdued  a  large  track 
©f  land,  and  many  respectable  cities. 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  he  took  ten  of  the  Gym- 
noso/i/iists,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  instigating 
Sabbas  to  revolt,  and  had  brought  numberless  other  troubles 
upon  the  Macedonians.  As  these  ten  were  reckoned  the 
most  acute  and  concise  in  their  answers,  he  put  the  most  dif- 
ficult questions  to  them  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  declared,  he  would  put  the  first  person  that  an- 
swered wrong  to  death,  and  after  him  all  the  rest.  The  old- 
est man  among  them  was  to  be  judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  first,  "  Which  were  most  numerous, 
the  living  or  the  dead?"  He  answered,  f'  The  living;  for  the 
dead  no  longer  exist." 

The   second  was   asked,  "  Whether  the  earth  or  tiie  Bea 


produced  the  largest  animals?"   He  answered,  "  The  cartii, 
for  the  sea  is  part  of  it." 

The  third,  "  Which  was   the  craftiest  of   all  animals  ?' 
"  That,"  said  he  ^'  with  which  man  is  not  yet  acquainted."' 

The  fourth,  "  W^hat  was  his  reason  for  perstiatliBg  Sabbas 
to  revolt?"  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  wished  him  cither  to 
live  or  die  with  honour." 

The  fifth  had  this  question  put  to  him,  ^<  Which  do  you 
think  oldest,  the  day  or  the  night  ?"  He  answered,  "  The 
day,  by  one  day."  As  the  king  appeared  surprised  at'this 
solution,  the  philosopher  told  him,  "  Abstruse  que jjiiooi- must 
have  abstruse  answers." 

*  This  we  suppose  to  mean  mfm  himself,  as  not  being-  acquainted 
with  himscll*. 
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Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  demanded, 
*'  What  are  the  best  means  for  a  man  to  make  himself  loved?" 
He  answered,  "  If  possessed  of  great  power,  do  not  make 
yourself  feared." 

The  seventh  was  asked,  "  How  a  man  might  become  a 
god  ?"  He  answered,  "  By  doing  what  is  impossible  for  man 
to  do." 

The  eighth,  "  Which  is  strongest,  life  or  death?"  «  Life," 
said  he ;  "  because  it  bears  so  many  evils." 

The  last  question  that  he  put  was,  "  How  long  is  it  good 
for  man  to  live  ?"  ^^  As  long,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  as  he 
does  not  prefer  death  to  life." 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  give  sen- 
tence. The  old  man  said,  "  In  my  opinion,  they  have  all 
answered  one  worse  than  another."  "  If  this  is  thy  judg- 
ment" said  Alexander,  "  thou  shalt  die  first."  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  philosopher ;  "  not  except  you  choose  to  break 
your  word  :  for  you  declared  the  man  that  answered  worst 
shovild  first  suffer." 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  dismissed  them. 
After  which  he  sent  Onesicritus,  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  to 
the  other  Indian  sages  who  were  of  most  reputation,  and  lived 
a  retired  life,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  him.  Onesicritus 
tells  us,  Calanus  treated  him  with  great  insolence  and  harsh- 
ness, bidding  him  to  strip  himself  naked,  if  he  desired  to 
hear  any  of  his  doctrine;  "  You  should  not  hear  me  on  any 
other  condition,"  said  he,  "  though  you  came  from  Jupiter 
himself." 

Dandamis  entered  into  no  discourse  with  the  messenger, 
but  only  asked,  "  Why  Alexander  had  taken  so  long  a  jour- 
ney?" Taxiles  prevailed  with  Calanus  to  go  to  Alexander. 
His  true  name  Vvas  Sphines;  but  because  he  addressed  them 
with  the  word  Caie,  which  is  the  Indian  form  of  salutation, 
the  Greek  called  him  Calanus.  This  phiiosopher  presented 
Alexander  with  a  good  image  of  his  empire.  He  laid  a  dry 
and  shrivelled  hide  before  him,  and  first  trode  upon  the  edges 
of  it.  Tliis  he  did  ail  round;  and  as  he  trode  on  one  side,  it 
started  up  on  the  other.  At  last,  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the  mid- 
dle, and  then  it  lay  still.  By  this  emblem  he  shewed  him, 
that  he  should  fix  his  residence,  and  plant  his  principal  force, 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremi- 
ties. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  falling  down  the  rivers 
to  the  Ocean.     When  he  arrived  there,  he  embarked,  and 
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sailed  to  an  island  which  he  called  Scilloustis,  but  others  call 
it  Psiltoucis.  There  he  hnded  and  sacriticed  to  the  gods. 
He  likewise  considered  the  nature  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast, 
as  far  as  it  was  accessible.  And  after  having  besought  Hea- 
ven, "  That  no  man  might  ever  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  expedition,"  he  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  way  back.  He 
appointed  Nearchus  admiral,  and  Onesicritus  chief  pilot,  and 
ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  round,  keeping  India  on  the  right. — 
With  the  rest  of  his  forces  he  returned  by  land,  flirough  the 
country  of  the  Orites;  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities, and  lost  such  numbers  of  men,  that  he  did  not 
bring  back  from  India  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  he 
entered  it  with,  which  was  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse.  After  a  naarch 
of  sixty  days,  he  arrived  at  Gedrosia.  There  he  found  pro- 
visions in  abundance  ;  for  besides  that  the  land  is  fertile  in 
itself,  the  neighbouring  princes  and  grandees  supplied  him. 
After  he  had  given  his  army  some  time  to  refresh  themselves, 
he  marched  in  Carmania  for  seven  days  in  a  kind  of  Baccha- 
nalian procession.  His  chariot,  which  was  very  magnificent, 
was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  Upon  it  was  placed  a  lofty  plat- 
form, where  he  and  his  principal  friends  revelled  day  and 
night.  This  carriage  was  followed  by  many  others,  some 
covered  with  rich  tapestry  and  purple  hangings,  and  others 
shaded  with  branches  of  trees,  fresh  gathered  and  flourish- 
ing. In  these  were  the  rest  of  the  king's  friends  and  gene- 
rals, crowned  with  flowers,  and  exhilirated  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a  buckler, 
a  helmet,  or  spear  ;  but  instead  of  them,  cups,  flagons,  and 
goblets.  These  the  soldiers  dipped  in  huge  vessels  of  wine, 
and  drank  to  each  other,  some  as  they  Uiarchcd  along,  and 
others  seated  at  tables,  which  were  placed  at  proper  distances 
on  the  way.  The  whole  country  resounded  with  flutes,  cla- 
rionets, and  songs,  and  with  the  dances  and  riotous  frolics 
of  the  women.  This  disorderly  and  dissolute  march  was 
closed,  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  the  Bacchanals, 
as  if  Bacchus  himself  had  been  present  to  carry  on  the  de- 
bauch. 

Nearchus  joined  him  again  here,  and  he  was  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  account  of  his  voyage,  that  he  formed  a  de- 
sign to  sail  in  person  from  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  fleet,  cir- 
cle the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  lor  this  purpose  he  con- 
structed, at  Thapsacus,  a  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  and 
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collected  mariners  and  pilots.  But  the  report  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  met  ^Yith  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  the  suppo- 
sition he  would  never  return  alive  from  the  voyage  he  now 
meditated,  excited  his  new  subjects  to  revolt,  and  put  his  ge- 
nerals and  governors  of  provinces  upon  displaying  their  in- 
justice, insolence,  and  avarice.  In  short,  the  v/hole  empire 
was  in  commotion,  and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Olympias  and 
Cleopatra,  leaguing  against  AnLip?-.ter,  had  seized  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  and  divided  them  between  them.  Olym.pias 
took  Epirus,  and  Cleopatra  INIacedonia.  The  tidings  of  v;hich 
being  brought  to  Alexander,  he  said,  "  His  mother  had  con- 
sidered right ;  for  the  Macedonians  v/ould  never  bear  to  be 
governed  by  a  woman." 

In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of  things,  he  sent 
Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  maritime  provinces.  Mean  time  he  m.arched  in  per- 
son to  chastise  his  lieutenants  for  their  mxisdemeanours.— • 
Oxyartes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites,  he  killed  with  his  ov/n 
hand,  by  a  stroke  of  his  javelin.  Abulites  had  laid  in  no  pro- 
visions for  him;  he  had  only  collected  three  thousand  talents 
in  money.  Upon  his  presenting  this,  Alexander  bade  him 
offer  it  to  his  horses  ;  and,  as  they  did  not  touch  it,  he  said, 
'"'  Of  what  use  v.ill  this  provision  nov/  be  to  me  ?"  and  im- 
mediately ordered  Abulites  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  entered  Persia,  was  to  give 
money  to  the  matrons,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  kings,  who,  upon  their  return  to  their  Persian  dominions, 
from  any  excursion,  used  to  give  every  woman  a  piece  of 
gold.  For  this  reason,  several  of  them,  we  are  told,  ma^le  it 
a  rule  to  return  but  seldom  ;  and  Ochus  never  did  :  he  ba- 
nished himself  to  save  his  money.  Having  found  the  tom.b 
of  Cyrus  broke  open,  he  put  the  author  of  that  sacrilege  to 
death,  though  a  native  of  Peila,  and  a  person  of  some  dis- 
tinction. His  name  was  Polymachus.  After  he  had  read  the 
epitaph,  which  was  in  the  Persian  language,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  inscribed  also  in  Greek.  It  was  as  follovrs:  O  max!  who- 

SOEVEPw  thou  art,  AND  WHENCESOEYER  THOU  COMEST, 
(for  COME  I  KNOW  THOU  WILt),  I  AM  CYRUS,  THE  FOUNDER 
OF  THE   PERSIAN  EMPIRE.    ENVY  ME  NOT  THE  LITTLE  EARTH 

THAT  COVERS  MY  BODY,  Alexander  was  much  affected  at 
these  words,  which  placed  before  him  in  so  strong  a  light  the 
uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  things. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  his  friends  to  Per- 
sian Udies.     He  set  them  the  example,  by  taking  Stalira,  the 
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daughter  of  Darius,  to  uife,  and  then  distributed  among  hib 
principal  officers  the  virgins  of  highest  quaUty.  As  for  those 
Macedonians  who  had  ah'cady  married  in  Persia,  he  made  a 
general  entertainment  in  con:memoration  of  their  nuptials. 
It  is  said,  that  no  less  than  nine  thousand  guests  sat  down, 
and  yet  he  presented  each  with  a  golden  cup  for  performing 
the  libation.  Every  thing  else  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
magnificence;  he  even  paid  off  all  their  debts;  insomuch  that 
the  whole  expense  amounted  to  mne  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  talents. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys,  whom  he  left  under  proper  mas- 
ters, were  now  grown  so  much,  and  made  so  handsome  an 
appearance  ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  had  gained 
such  an  activity  and  address  in  their  exercises,  that  he  was 
grea.tiy  delighted  with  them.  But  it  was  matter  of  uneasiness 
to  the  Macedonians ;  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  king 
would  h?vve  less  regard  for  them.  Therefore,  when  he 
gave  the  invalids  their  route  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  their  re- 
turn, the  whole  army  considered  it  as  an  injurious  and  op- 
pressive measure :  "  He  has  availed  himself,"  said  they, 
•*  beyond  all  reason,  of  their  services,  and  now  he  sends 
them  back  with  disgrace,  and  turns  them  upon  the  hands  of 
their  country  and  their  parents,  in  very  difierent  condition 
from  that  in  which  he  received  them.  Why  does  he  not 
dismiss  us  all  ?  Why  does  he  not  reckon  all  the  Macedoni- 
ans inctipable  of  service,  now  he  has  got  this  body  of  joung 
dancers  ?     Let  him  go  with  them  and  conquer  the  world  r" 

Alexander  incensed  at  this  mutinous  behaviour,  loaded 
thep.1  with  reproaches;  and  ordering  them  off,  took  Persians 
for  his  guards,  and  filled  up  other  off.ces  with  them.  When 
they  saw  their  king  with  these  new  attendants,  and  themselves 
rejected  and  spurned  witli  dishonour,  they  were  greatly  hum- 
bled. They  lamented  their  fate  to  each  other,  and  were  al- 
most frantic  with  jealousy  and  anger.  At  last  they  repaired 
to  the  king's  tent,  without  arms,  in  one  thin  garment  only  ; 
and  with  tears  and  lamentations  delivered  themselves  up  to 
his  vengeance  ;  desiring  he  would  treat  them  as  ungrateful 
men  deserved. 

He  W£>s  softened  with  their  complaints,  but  would  not  ap- 
pear to  hearken  to  them.  They  stood  two  days  and  nights, 
bemoaning  themselves  in  this  manner,  and  calling  for  their 
dear  master.  The  third  day  he  came  out  to  them;  and  when 
he  saw  their  forlorn  condition,  he  wept  a  long  time.  Af-' 
ler  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their  misbehaviour,  he  condescended 
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io  converse  with  them  in  a  freer  manner  ;  and  such  as  were 
unfit  for  service  he  sent  home  with  m.agnificent  presents.  At 
the  same  time,  he  signified  his  pleasure  to  Antipater,  that  at 
all  public  diversions  they  should  have  the  most  honourable 
seats  in  the  theatres,  and  wear  chaplets  of  flowers  there : 
and  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
liis  service,  should  have  their  fathers'  pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  had  despatched 
the  most  urgent  afTciirs,  he  employed  himself  again  in  the 
celebration  of  games  and  other  public  solemnities.  But  un- 
fortunately Hepliaestion  fell  sick  of  a  fever  in  the  midst  of  this 
festivity,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  Alexander's  grief  on 
this  occasion  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  im.mediately  ordered 
the  horses  and  muleato  be  shorn,  that  they  might  have  their 
share  in  the  mourning,  and  with  the  same  view  pulled  down 
the  battlem.ents  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  Glaucus,  Heph:xs- 
tion's  physician,  he  crucified.  He  forbade  theilute  andall  other 
music  in  his  camp  for  a  longtime.  He  intended  to  lay  outtep 
thousand  talents  upon  his  tonib  and  the  monumental  orna- 
ments, which  in  workmanship,  as  well  as  design,  should  ex- 
ceed the  expense,  great  as  it  Tvas. 

As  he  was  advancing  towards  Babylon,  Nearchus,  who  was 
returned  from  his  expedition  on  the  Ocean,  and  come  up  the 
Euphrates,  declared  he  had  been  applied  to  by  some  Chaldae- 
ans,  who  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  Alexander  should  not 
enter  Babylon.  But  he  slighted  the  warning  and  continued 
his  march.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  walls,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  crows  fighting,  some  of  which  fell  down  dead  at 
his  feet.  Soon  after  this,  being  informed  that  ApoUodorus, 
governor  of  Babylon,  had  sacrificed,  in  order  to  consult  the 
gods  concerning  him,  he  sent  for  Pythagoras  the  diviner;  and, 
as  he  did  not  deny  the  fact,  asked  Inm  Iiow  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  appeared.  Pythagoras  answered,  the  liver  v/as 
\/ithout  a  head.  "  A  terrible  presage,  indeed  1"  said  Alex- 
ander. He  let  Pythagoras  go  with  impuriity :  but  by  this 
time  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  listened  to  Nearchus.  He  liv- 
ed mostly  in  his  pavilion  without  the  walls,  and  diverled  him- 
self with  sailing  up  and  down  the  Euphrates.  For  there  had 
happened  several  other  ill  omens  that  much  disturbed  him. 
One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  lions  that  were  kept  in 
Babylon,  was  attacked  and  kicked  to  death  by  an  ass.  One 
day  he  stripped  for  the  refreshment  of  oil,  and  to  play  at 
ball;  after  the  diversion  was  over,  the  young  men  who  play- 
ed with  him,  going  to  fetch  his  clothes,  beheld  a  nian  sitting 
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in  profound  silence  on  his  throne,  dressed  in  tlie  royal  robes, 
with  the  diadem  upon  liis  head.  They  demanded  who  he 
was,  and  it  was  a  long  lime  before  he  would  answer.  At  last, 
coming  to  hin^ self,  he  si\id,  "  My  name  is  Dionysius,  and  I 
am  a  native  of  Rlessene,  U}?on  a  criminal  process  against 
ine,  I  left  the  place  and  emb:irked  for  Bahylcn.  There  I  have 
been  kept  a  long  time  in  chains.  But  ihis  day  the  god  Sera- 
pis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chains  ;  after  which  he  con- 
ducted me  hither,  and  ordered  me  to  put  on  this  robe  and  di- 
adem, and  Sit  here  in  silence," 

After  the  man  h^d  thus  explained  l-in-isclf,  Alexander,  by 
the  ydvicc  of  his  soothsayers,  put  him  to  death.  But  the  an- 
guii:h  of  his  mind  increased:  on  one  hand,  he  almost  des- 
paired of  the  succours  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  other  distrust- 
ed lus  frier.ds.  He  v;as  most  afraid  of  Antipater  and  his 
tjoi"!s;  one  of  which,  named  lolans,  was  his  cupbearer ;  the 
oiliei',  named  Cassandcr,  was  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia; 
and  hiippening  to  sec  some  barbarians  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  king,  like  a  man  accustomed  only  to  the  Grecian 
manners,  and  a  stranger  to  *nch  a  sight,  he  burst  out  into 
a  loud  laugh.  Alexander  Enraged  at  the  affront,  seized 
him  by  the  hair,  and  with  both  hands  dasl>ed  his  head 
against  the  vvall.  Casscinder  afterwards  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate his  father  against  his  accusers  :  which  greatly  irritated 
the  king. 

When  Alexander  had  once  given  himself  up  to  supersti- 
tion, his  mind  v/as  so  preyed  upon  by  vain  fears  and  anxieties 
that  he  turned  the  least  incident  which  was  any  thing  strange 
and^out  of  the  way,  into  a  sign  or  a  prodigy.  The  court 
t^warmcd  with  sacrificers,  purifiers,  and  prognosticators  ;  they 
^ve  c  ail  to  be  seen  exercising  their  talents  there.  So  true 
it  ;•-,  that,  though  the  disbelief  of  religion,  and  contempt  of 
things  divine,  is  a  great  evil ;  yet  superstition  is  a  greater. 
For  as  water  gains  upon  lov/  grounds,  so  superstition  pre- 
vails over  a  dejected  mind,  and  fills  it  v/ith  fear  and  folly. 
This  was  entirely  Alexander's  case.  However,  upon  the 
receipt  of  some  oracles  concerning  Hephscstion,  he  gave  a 
truce  to  his  sorrows,  and  employed  himself  in  festive  sacri- 
fices and  entertainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus  a  sumptuous  treat, 
he  went,  according  to  custom,  to  refresh  himself  in  the  bath, 
in  order  to  retire  to  rest.  But  in  the  mean  time  Medius 
came  and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  carousal,  and  he  could 
not  denv  him.     There  he  drank  all  that  night  and  the   next 
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day,  till  at  last  he  found  a  fever  coming  upon  him.  It  did 
not  however  seize  him  as  he  was  drinking  the  cup  of  Hercu- 
les, nor  did  he  find  a  sudden  pain  in  his  back,  as  if  it  had 
been  pierced  with  a  spear.  These  are  circumstances  invent- 
ed by  writers,  who  thought  the  catastrophe  of  so  noble  a  tra- 
gedy should  be  something  effecting  and  extraor-^inary.  Aris- 
tobulus  tells  us,  that  in  t!ie  rage  of  his  fever,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  thirst,  he  took  a  draught  of  wine,  which  threw 
liim  into  a  frenzy,  and  that  he  died  the  thirteenth  of  the  month 
Uasliis,  June. 

But  in  his  journals  the  account  of  his  sickness  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  Daesius,  finding 
the  fever  upon  him,  he  lay  in  his  bath-room.  The  next 
day,  after  he  had  bathed,  he  removed  into  his  own  cham- 
ber, and  played  many  hours  with  Medius  at  dice.  In  the 
evening  he  bathed  again,  and  after  having  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  he  ate  his  supper.  In  the  night  the  fever  returned. 
The  twentieth  he  also  bathed,  and,  after  the  customary  sa- 
crifice, sat  in  the  bath-room,  and  diverted  himself  with  hear- 
ing Nearchus  give  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  all  that 
was  most  observable  with  respect  to  the  Ocean.  The  twen- 
ty-first was  spent  in  the  same  manner.  The  fever  increased, 
and  he  had  a  very  bad  night.  The  twenty-second  the  fever 
Avas  violent.  He  ordered  his  bed  to  be  removed,  and  placed 
by  the  great  bath.  There  he  talked  to  his  generals  about 
the  vacancies  in  his  army,  and  desired  they  might  be  filled 
up  with  experienced  officers.  The  twenty-fourth,  he  v/as 
much  v/orse.  He  chose,  however,  to  be  carried,  to  assist  at 
the  sacrifice.  He  likewise  ga\^  orders,  that  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  should  wait  wiihin  the  court,  and  the  of- 
ficers keep  watch  all  night  without.  The  twenty-fifth,  he 
was  removed  to  his  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
where  he  slept  a  little,  but  the  fever  did  not  abate  j  and  v/hen 
his  generals  entered  the  room  he  was  speechless.  He  conti- 
nued so  the  day  following.  The  Macedonians,  by  this  time, 
thinking  he  v/as  dead,  came  to  the  gates  with  great  clamour, 
and  threatened  the  great  officers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  suffer  them  all  to  pass  un- 
armed by  the  bed-side.  The  twenty-seventh.  Python  and  Se- 
leucus  were  sent  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  innuire  whether 
they  should  carry  Alexander  thitiier,  and  the  deity  ordered, 
that  they  should  not  remove  him.  The  twenty-eighth  in  the 
evening  he  died."  The  particulars  are  taken  almost  word  for 
>vord  from  his  diary» 
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Roxana  was  now  pregnant,  and  therefore  had  great,  atten- 
tion paid  her  by  the  Macedonians.  But  being  extremely- 
jealous  of  Statira,  she  murdered  both  her  and  her  sister,  and 
threw  their  bodies  into  a  well,  which  she  filled  up  with  earth. 
Pcrdiccas  was  her  accomplice  in  this  murder.  Indeed  he 
had  now  the  principal  power,  which  he  exercised  in  the  name 
of  Aridaeus,  the  son  of  Philip,  whom  he  treated  rather  as  a 
screen,  than  as  a  king. 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 

Flourished  40  years  before  Chriat. 

\VHEN  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  Cjcsar  to  repudiate  Cornelia,  daughter 
to  Cinna,  one  of  the  late  tyrants;  and  finding  he  could  not 
effect  it  either  by  hopes  or  fears,  he    confiscated  her  dowry. 

Indeed,  Ci'esar,  as  a  relation  to  Marius,  v/as  naturally  an 
enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marius  had  married  Julia,  Cxsar's 
aunt,  and  therefore  young  Marius,  the  son  he  had  by  her, 
Avas  Caesar's  cousin-german.  At  first  Sylla,  amidst  the  vast 
number  of  proscriptions  that  engaged  his  attention,  over- 
looked this  enemy.  The  dictator  afterwards  thought  of  hav- 
ing hi;r.  taken  ofi";  and  when  some  said,  there  was  no  need 
to  put  such  a  boy  to  death,  he  answered,  "  Their  sagacity 
was  small,  if  they  did  not,  in  tl.at  boy,  see  many  Mariuses.'* 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Caesar,  he  concealed  himself 
a  long  tim.e,  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  At  lost  he  e'otaped  by  sea,  and  sailed  to  Bithynia, 
where  he  sought  protection  of  Nicomedes,  the  king.  His 
stuy,  however,  with  him  was  not  long.  He  re-embark- 
ed, and  was  taken,  near  tlie  isle  of  Pharmacur.a,  by  pi- 
r.ites,  who  were  masters  of  that  sea,  and  blocked  up  all 
the  passages  with  a  numljer  of  galleys  and  other  vessels. 
They  asked  him  only  twenty  talents  for  his  ransom.  He 
laughed  at  their  demand,  as  the  consequence  of  their  not 
knowing  him,  and  promised  them  fifty  talents.  To  raise  the 
money,  he  despvitcned  l-i;,  |;eople  to  different  cities,  and,  in 
the  me;r.  time,  remained  with  only  one  friend  and  two  atten- 
dants amor.g  these  Cilicians,  who  considered  murder  as  a  trifle. 
C3esvir,hov/evtr,  held  them  in  threat  contempt,  and  usedto  send 
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whenever  he  went  to  sleep,  and  order  them  to  keep  silence.  Thus 
he  lived  among  them  thirty-eight  days,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
guards,  rather  than  his  keepers.  Perfectly  fearless  and  se- 
cure, he  joined  in  their  diversions,  and  took  his  exercises 
among  them.  He  wrote  poems  and  orations,  and  rehearsed 
them  to  these  pirates  :  and  when  they  expressed  no  admira- 
tion, he  called  them  dunces  and  barbarians.  Nay,  he  often 
threatened  to  crucify  them.  They  were  delighted  with  these 
freedoms,  which  they  imputed  to  his  frank  and  facetious 
vein.  But  as  soon  as  the  money  was  brought  from  Miletus, 
and  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  manned  some  vessels  in 
the  port  of  Miletus,  in  order  to  attack  these  corsairs.  He 
found  them  still  lying  at  anchor  by  the  island,  took  most  of 
them,  together  with  the  money,  and  imprisoned  them  at 
Pergamus.  After  which,  he  applied  to  Junius,  who  then 
commanded  in  Asia,  because  to  him,  as  prsetor,  it  belonged 
to  punish  them.  Junius  having  an  eye  upon  the  money, 
which  was  a  considerable  sum,  demurred  about  the  matter  ; 
and  Caesar,  perceiving  his  intention,  returned  to  Pergamus, 
and  crucified  all  the  prisoners,  as  he  had  often  threatened  to 
do  at  Pharmacusa,  when  they  took  him  to  be  in  jest. 

When  the  po^ver  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon  the  decline, 
Caesar's  friends  pressed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  But  firsthe 
v/entto  Rhodes,  to  study  under  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Molo, 
who  taught  rhetoric  there  v/ith  great  reputation,  and  was  a 
man  of  irreproachable  manners.  Cicero  also  was  one  of  his 
scholars.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  had  happy  talents  frotn  na- 
ture for  a  public  speaker,  and  he  did  not  want  an  ambition  to 
cultivate  them  :  so  that  undoubtedly  he  was  the  second  orator 
in  Rome ;  and  he  might  ha.ve  been  the  first,  had  he  not  rather 
chosen  pre-eminence  iU-  arms. 

Indeed,  the  eloquence  he  showed  at  Rome  in  defending 
persons  impeached,  gainecl  him  a  considerdble  interest,  and 
his  enj^aging  address  and  conversation  carried  tlie  hearts  of 
the  people.  For  he  ht.d  a  cond^^scension  norlo  be  expected 
from  so  young  a  man.  At  bhe  same  time,  the  freedom  of  his 
table,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  expense,  graciualiy  increa- 
sed his  power,  and  brought  him  into  the  administration. 
Those  who  envied  him,  imagined  that  hi&  resources  would 
ioon  fail,  and  therefore,  at  first,  made  light  of  his  popularity, 
considerable  as  it  was.  But  woen  it  was  grown  to  such  a 
height  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  demolish  it,  and  had  a 
plain  tendency  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  the)  found  out, 
v/hen  it  was  too  late,  that  no  beginnings  of  things,  however^ 
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small,  are  to  be  neglected  ;  because  continuance  makes  them 
great;  and  the  very  contempt  they  are  held  in,  gives  them 
opportunity  to  gain  that  strength  whicli  cannot  be  resisted. 

Cicero  seems  to  be  the  first  who  suspected  something  for- 
midable from  the  flattering  calm  of  Ccesar's  political  conduct, 
and  saw  deep  and  dangerous  designs  under  the  smiles  of  his 
benignity.  "  I  perceive,"  said  the  orator,  "  an  inclination  for 
tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and  executes  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  I  see  him  adjusting  his  hair  with  so  much  ex- 
actness, and  scratching  his  head  with  one  finger,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  such  a  man  can  conceive  so  vast  and  fatal 
a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  commonwealth." 

The  first  proof  he  had  of  the  aflfection  of  the  people,  was 
"when  he  obtained  a  tribuneship  in  the  army  before  his  com- 
petitor Caius  Popilius.  The  second  was  more  remarkable  : 
it  was  on  occasion  of  his  pronouncing  from  the  rostrum  the 
funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Marhis,  in  which 
he  failed  not  to  do  justice  to  her  virtue.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  the  hardiness  to  produce  the  images  of  Marius,  which 
had  not  been  seen  before  during  Sylla's  administration  ;  Ma- 
rius and  all  his  adherents  having  been  declared  enemies  to 
the  state.  Upon  this,  some  began  to  raise  a  clamour  against 
Cassar;  but  they  were  scon  silenced  by  the  acclamations  and 
plaudits  of  the  people,  expressing:  their  admiration  of  his 
courage  in  bringing  the.  honours  of  Marius  again  to  light,  af- 
ter so  long  a  suppression,  and  raising  them,  as  it  were,  from 
the  shades  below. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  in  Rome,  for  the  aged  wo- 
men to  have  funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young.  Caesar 
first  broke  through  it,  by  pronouncing  one  for  his  own  wife, 
who  died  in  her  prime.  This  contributed  to  fix  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  :  they  sympathized  with  him,  and  con- 
sidered him  as  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  and  one  who  had 
the  social  duties  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  Iiis  wife,  he  went  out  Cjuaestor  into 
Spain,  with  Antistius  Veter,  the  praetor,  whom  he  honoured 
all  his  life  after  ;  and  when  he  came  to  be  prsetor  himself, 
he  acknowledged  the  favour  by  takhig  Voter's  son  for  his 
quaestor.  When  that  com-nission  was  expired,  he  look 
Pomptiu  to  his  third  wife  ;  having  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  Coi  nclia,  whom  he  afterwards  married  to  Pompey  the 
Great. 

Many  <•'•  ole  who  observed  his prodii!;ious expense,  thought! 
he  was  purchasing  a  short  and  transient  honour  very  dear: 
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but,  in  fact,  he  ^vas  gaining  the  greatest  things  he  could  as- 
pire to,  at  a  smaii  price.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand 
three  hundred  talents  in  debt  before  he  got  any  pubhc  em- 
ployment. .       -0,1 

When  he  had  the  superintcndance  of  the  Appian  Road,  he 
laid  out  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money  ;  and  when  ^dile  he 
not  only  exhibhcd  three  hundred  and  twenty  pair  of  gladia- 
tors, but  in  the  other  diversions  of  the  theatre,  in  the  proces- 
sions and  public  tables,  he  far  outshone  the  most  ambitious 
that  had  gone  before  him.  These  things  attached  the  peo- 
ple to  him  so  strongly,  that  every  one  sought  for  new  ho- 
nours and  employm'ents,  to  recompense  his  generosity. 

There  v/ere  two  factions  in  the  state ;  that  of  Sylla,  which 
was  the  strongest,  and  that  of  Marius,  which  was  in  a  broken 
and  low  condition.  C-cEsar's  study  was  to  raise  and  revive 
the  latter.  In  pursuance  of  which  intention,  when  his  exin- 
bitions,  as  Gedile,  were  in  the  highest  reputation,  he  caused 
new  images  of  Marius  to  be  privately  made,  together  with  a 
representation  of  his  victories  adorned  with  trophies,  and  one 
niii:ht  placed  them  in  the  capitol.  Some  exclaimed,  that 
Caesar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny,  by  openly  producing  those 
honours  which  the  laws  had  condemned  to  darkness  and  ob- 
livion. On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Marius,  encoura- 
ging each  other,  ran  to  the  capitol  in  vast  numbers,  and  made 
it  echo  with  their  plaudits.  The  senate  was  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  and  Lutatius  Catulus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  re- 
putation in  Rom.e,  rose  and  accused  Caesar.  Cssar,  however, 
defended  his  cause  so  well,  that  the  senate  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour. , 

About  this  time  died  Metellus,  the  principal  pontiff.  The 
office  was  soliched  by  Isauricus  and  Catulus,  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
senate.  Nevertheless,  Caesar  did  not  give  place  to  them.,  but 
presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a  candid?.te.  The  preten= 
sions  and  prospects  of  the  competitors  seemed  almost  equal, 
and  Caiulus,  more  uneasy  than  the  others  under  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success,  on  account  of  his  superior  dignity,  sent  pri- 
vately to  Caesar,  and  offered  him  large  sums,  on  condition 
that  he  would  desist  from  his  high  pursuit.  But  he  answer- 
ed, "  He  would  rather  borrow  still  larger  sums  to  carry  his 
election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Ci€sar*s  mother  attending 
him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  he  embraced 
her  and  said,  «  My  dear  m-other,  you  will  see  rae  this  day  ei- 
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ther  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile."  There  never  was  any  thing 
more  strongly  contested;  the  suffrages,  however,  gave  it  for 
Caesar.  The  senate,  and  others  of  the  principal  citizens, 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  success  ;  they  apprehended  thai 
he  would  now  push  the  people  into  all  manner  of  licentious- 
ness and  misrule.  Therefore,  Piso  and  Catulus  blamed  Cice- 
ro much  for  sparing  Csesar,  when  Cataline's  conspiracy  gave 
him  an  oppoitunity  to  take  him  off. 

When  Cicero,  as  consul,  took  the  sense  of  the  senators  as 
to  the  punishment  that  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  conspira- 
tors ;  they  all  voted  for  death,  till  it  came  to  C3esar's  turn, 
who,  represented,  "  That  it  seemed  neither  agreeable  to  jus- 
tice, nor  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  to  put  men  of  their 
birth  and  dignity  to  death,  without  an  open  trial,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Ikit  that  they  should  rather  be 
kept  in  prison,  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  that  Cicero 
might  pitch  upon,  till  Cataline  was  subdued ;  and  then  the 
senate  might  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  each  conspira- 
tor in  full  peace,  and  at  their  leisure."  As  there  appeared 
something  humane  in  this  opinion,  and  it  was  powerfully  en- 
forced by  the  orator,  those  who  gave  their  voices  afterwards, 
and  even  many  who  had  declared  for  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  came  into  it.  But  Cato  and  Catulus  carried  it  for 
death.  Caio,  in  a  severe  speech  against  the  opinion  of  Caesar, 
scrupled  not  to  declare  his  suspicions  of  him ;  and  this,  with 
other  arguments,  had  so  much  weight,  that  the  conspirators 
were  delivered  to  the  executioner. 

Cato,  fearing  an  insurrection  of  the  indigent  populace,  who 
were  foremost  in  all  seditions,  and  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Cscsar,  persuaded  the  senate  to  order  a  distribution  of 
bread-corn  among  them  every  month.  This  expedient  cer- 
tainly obviated  the  present  danger,  by  seasonably  reducing 
the  pov/er  of  Caesar,  who  was  now  pr',^tor  elect,  and  more 
formidable  on  that  account.  Crcsar'a  praetorship,  however, 
was  not  productive  of  any  trouble  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
the  government  of  Spain  was  allotted  him  after  its  termina- 
tion. But  his  circumstances  were  so  indifferent,  and  his  cre- 
ditors so  clamorous  and  troublesome  when  he  was  preparing 
for  his  departure,  that  he  was  forced  to  apply  to  Crassus,  the 
richest  man  in  Rome,  who  stood  in  need  of  Caesar's  warmth 
and  vigour  to  keep  up  the  balance  against  Pompcy.  Cras- 
sus, therefore,  took  upon  him  to  answer  the  most  inexorable 
of  his  creditors,  i\nd  engaged   for  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
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talents ;  which  procured  him  liberty   to  set  out  for  his   pro- 
vince. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  came  to  a  little  town,  in  passing  the 
Alps,  his  friends,  by  way  of  mirth,  took  occasion  to  say, 
"  Can  there  here  be  any  disputes  for  offices,  any  contentions 
for  precedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among 
the  great  ?"  To  which  Caesar  answered,  with  great  serious- 
ness, "  I  assure  you,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here,  than 
the  second  man  in  Rome." 

In  like  manner  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he 
bestowed  some  leisure  hours  on  reading  part  of  the  history 
of  Alexander,  and  was  so  much  aifected  with  it,  that  he  sat 
pensive  a  long  time,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  tears.  As  his 
friends  were  wondering  what  miglU  be  the  reason,  he  said, 
'^  Do  you  think  I  have  not  sufficient  cause  for  concern,  when 
Alexander,  at  my  age,  reigned  over  so  many  conquered 
countries,  and  I  have  not  one  glorious  achievement  to 
boast  ?" 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately  upon  his  arri- 
val in  Spain,  he  applied  to  business  with  great  diligence,  and 
having  added  ten  nev\^-raised  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he  recei- 
ved there,  he  marched  against  the  Cailaecians  and  Lusitani- 
ans,  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to  the  ocean,  reducing 
nations  by  the  way  that  had  not  felt  the  Roman  yoke.  His 
conduct  in  peace  was  not  inferior  to  that  in  war  ;  he  restor- 
ed harmony  among  the  cities,  and  removed  the  occasions  of 
quarrel  between  debtors  and  creditors  ;  for  he  ordered  that 
the  creditor  should  have  tv/o-thirds  of  the  debtor's  income, 
and  the  debtor  the  remaining  third,  till  the  whole  was  paid. 
By  these  means,  he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation, 
though  he  had  filled  his  own  coffers,  and  enriched  his  soldi- 
ers with  booty,  who,  upon  one  of  his  victories,  saluted  him 
Imfierato7\ 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  himself  under  a  trouble- 
some dilemma  ;  those  who  solicit  a  triumph  being  obliged  to 
remain  without  the  walls,  and  such  as  sue  for  the  consulship, 
to  make  their  personal  appearance  in  Rome.  Caesar  de- 
termined to  give  up  the  triumph,  and  solicit  the  consul- 
ship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went  to  work  upon 
an  expedient  which  deceived  ail  the  world  except  Cato.  It 
was  the  reconciling  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Home.  By  making  them  friends,  Csesar  se- 
cured the  interest  of  both  to  himself;   and  while  he  seemed 
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to  be  only  doing  an  office  of  humanity,  he  was  undermininsi; 
the  constitution.  For  it  was  not  the  disagreement  between 
Caesar  and  Pon  pey  that  produced  the  civil  wars,  but  rather 
their  union  ;  they  first  combined  to  ruin  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  when  that  was  eftexted,  they  parted  to  pursue  each 
his  own  desiii;ns. 

Caesar  walked  to  the  place  of  election  between  Crassus  and 
Pompey ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  their  friendship,  was  de- 
clared consul,  with  distinguished  honour,  having  Calpur- 
nius  Bibulus  given  him  for  his  colleague.  He  had  no  sooner 
entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  proposed  laws  not  so  suita- 
ble to  a  consul,  as  to  a  seditious  tribune  ;  I  mean  the  bills  for 
a  division  of  lands  and  a  distribution  of  corn,  which  were  en- 
tirely calculated  to  please  the  plebeians.  As  the  virtuous 
and  patriotic  part  of  the  senate  opposed  them,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  pretext  he  had  long  wanted  :  he  protested, 
with  great  warmth,  "  That  they  threw  him  into  the  arms  of 
the  people  against  his  will,  and  that  the  rigorous  and  disgrace- 
ful opposition  of  the  senate,  laid  him  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  seeking  protection  from  the  commons."  Accor- 
dingly he  did  immediately  apply  to  them. 

Caesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  farther  of  Pompey's 
interest.  His  daughter  JuUa  was  betrothed  to  Servilius  Cae- 
pio :  but,  notwithstanding  that  engagement,  he  gave  her  to 
Pompey:  and  told  Servilius  he  should  have  Pompey's  daugh- 
ter, whose  hand  was  not  properly  at  liberty,  for  she  was  pro- 
mised to  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla.  Soon  after  this,  Caesar 
married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  and  procured  the 
consulship  for  Piso  for  the  year  ensuing.  Meanwhile  Cato 
exclaimed  loudly  against  these  proceedings,  and  called  both 
gods  and  men  to  witness,  how  insupportable  it  was,  that  the 
first  dignities  of  the  state  should  be  prostituted  by  marriages, 
and  that  this  traffic  of  women  should  gain  them  what  govern- 
ments and  forces  they  pleased.  As  for  Bibulus,  Caesar's 
colleague,  when  he  found  his  opposition  to  their  new  laws 
entirely  unsuccessful,  and  that  his  life,  as  well  as  Cato's  was 
often  endangered  in  the  public  assemblies,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  own  house  during  the  remahider  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey  filled  the  Foriun 
with  armed  men,  and  got  the  laws  enacted,  which  Ca2sar  had 
proposed  merely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  the  governuient  of  Gaul,  both  on  this  and  the 
other  side  the  Alps,  was  decreed  to  Caesar  for  live  years;  to 
which  was  added  lllyricum,  with  four  legions. 
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The  most  disgraceful  step  that  Caesar  took  in  his  whole 
consulship,  was  the  getting  Clodias  elected  tribune  of  the 
people  ;  the  same  who  had  attempted  to  dishonour  his  bed, 
and  had  profaned  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Good  Goddess. 
He  pitched  upon  him  to  ruin  Cicero ;  nor  would  he  set  out 
for  his  government,  before  he  had  embroiled  them,  and  pro- 
cured Cicero's  banishment.  For  all  these  transactions  pre- 
ceded his  wars  in  Gaul.  The  wars  he  conducted  there,  and, 
the  many  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he  reduced  that  coun- 
try, represent  him  as  another  man  ;  we  begin,  as  it  were, 
with  a  new  life,  and  have  to  follow  him  in  a  quite  different 
track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  we  behold  him  not  in  the 
least  inferior  to  the  greatest  and  most  admired  commanders  the 
world  ever  produced.  For  whether  we  compare  him  with 
the  Fabii,  the  Scipio's  and  MetelH,  with  the  generals  of  his 
own  time,  or  those  who  flourished  a  little  before  him,  with 
Sylla,  Marius,  the  two  LucuUi,  or  with  Pompey  himself,  whose 
fame,  in  every  military  excellence,  readied  the  skies,  Cae- 
sar's achievements  bear  away  the  palm.  One  he  surpassed 
in  the  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  action,  another  in  the  extent 
of  the  countries  he  subdued  ;  this,  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  enemies  he  overcame,  that,  in  the  savage  manners  and 
treacherous  disposition  of  the  people  be  humanized  ;  one,  in 
mildness  and  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  another,  in  bounty 
and  munificence  to  his  troops ;  and  all,  in  the  number  of  bat- 
tles that  he  won,  and  enemies  that  he  killed.  For  in  less 
than  ten  years  war  in  Gaul,  he  took  eight  hundred  cities  by 
assault,  conquered  three  hundred  nations,  and  fought  pitched 
battles  at  different  times,  with  three  millions  of  men,  one 
million  of  which  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  made  another  million 
prisoners. 

Such,  moreover,  was  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  that  they  who,  under  other  com- 
manders, were  nothing  above  the  common  rate  of  men,  be- 
came invincible  where  Caesar's  glory  was  concerned,  and  met 
the  most  dreadful  dangers  with  a  courage  that  nothing  could 
resist. 

This  courage,  and  this  great  ambidon,  were  cultivated  and 
cherished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  generous  manner  in  which 
Caesar  rewarded  his  troops,  and  the  honours  which  he  paid 
them.  His  whole  conduct  showed,  that  he  did  not  accumu- 
late riches,  to  minister  to  luxury,  or  to  serve  ar.y  pleasures 
of  his  own,  but  that  he  laid  them  up  in  a  common  bank,  as 
prizes,  to  be  obtained  by   distinguished  valour,  and  that  he 
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considered  himself  no  farther  rich,  than  as  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his  soldiers.  Another 
thing  that  .contributed  to  make  them  invincible,  was  their 
seeing  Csesar  always  take  his  share  in  danger,  and  never  de- 
sire any  exemption  from  labour  and  fatigue. 

As  for  his  exposing  his  person  to  danger,  they  were  not 
surprised  at  it,  because  they  knew  his  passion  for  glory;  but 
they  were  astonished  at  his  patience  under  toil,  so  far,  in  all 
appearance,  above  his  bodily  powers.  For  he  was  of  a  slen- 
der make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  subject  to  vio- 
lent headachs  and  epileptic  fits.  He  had  the  first  attack  of 
the  falling  sickness  at  Corduba.  He  did  not,  however,  make 
these  disorders  a  pretence  for  indulging  himself.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sought  in  war  a  remedy  for  his  infirmities,  en- 
deavouring to  strengthen  his  constitution  by  long  marches, 
by  simple  diet,  by  seldom  coming  under  covert.  Thus  he 
contended  with  his  distemper,  and  fortified  himself  against 
its  attacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  commonly,  upon  a  march,  either  in 
a  chariot  or  a  litter,  that  rest  might  be  no  hindrance  to  busi- 
ness. In  the  day-time  he  visited  the  castles,  cities,  and  for- 
tified camps,  with  a  servant  at  his  side,  whom  he  employed, 
on  such  occasions,  to  ^\rite  for  him,  and  with  a  soldier  behind 
who  carried  his  sAvord.  By  these  means  he  travelled  so  fast, 
and  with  so  little  interruption,  as  to  reach  the  Rhone  in 
eight  days  after  his  first  setting  out  for  those  parts  from 
Rome. 

C  f  his  indifference,  wiih  respect  to  diet,  they  give  us  this 
remarkable  proof.  Happening  to  sup  with  Valerius  Leo,  a 
friend  of  his,  at  Milan,  there  v/as  sweet  ointment  poured  up- 
on the  asparagus,  instead  of  oil.  Caesar  ate  of  it  freely  not- 
withstanding, and  afterwards  rebuked  his  friends  for  expres- 
sing their  dislike  of  it.  "  It  was  enough,'*  said  he,  "  to  for- 
bear eating,  if  it  was  disugreeable  to  you.  He  who  finds  fault 
with  any  rusticity,  is  himself  a  rustic^" 

One  day,  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  violent  storm 
forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  where  there 
was  only  one  room,  and  that  scarce  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
sleep  m.  Turnuig,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  he  said,  "  Ho- 
nours for  the  great,  and  necessaries  for  the  infirm,"  and  im- 
mediately gave  up  the  room  lo  Oppius,  while  hiniself  and 
the  rest  of  <  e  company  slept  under  a  shed  at  the  door. 

His  first  expedition  in  Gdul  was  against  the  Helvetians  and 
the  Tigurini :   who,  after  having  burnt  twelve  of  their  own 
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K)wns,  and  four  hundred  villages,  put  themselves  under 
march,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Italy,  through  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  as  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  would  have  done  before  them.  The  Helvetians 
suddenly  attacked  Ccc^iar,  as  he  was  upon  the  march  to  a  con- 
federate town. 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive  their  army 
out  of  the  field  ;  but  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  when  he 
came  to  their  rampart  of  carriages  ;  for  not  only  the  men  made 
a  most  obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very  women  and  chil- 
dren fought  tin  they  were  cut  in  pieces. 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater.  He  collect- 
ed the  barbarians  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  thousand,  and  upwards,  and  obliged 
them  to  re-scttle  the  country  they  had  relinquished,  and  to 
rebuild  the  cities  they  had  burnt. 

His  second  war  was  iii  defence  of  the  Gauls  against  the 
Germans,  whom  he  pursued  to  the  Rhine.  The  king  of  the 
Germans  reached  the  river  time  enough  to  get  over  with  a 
few  troops.  The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand. 

After  he  had  thus  terminated  the  war,  he  left  his  army  in 
winter  quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  repaired 
to  Gaul  on  this  side  the  Po,  which  was  part  of  his  province, 
in  order  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions  in  Rome.  Du- 
ring his  stay  there,  he  carried  on  a  variety  of  state  intrigues. 
Great  numbers  came  from  Rome  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
and  he  sent  them  all  away  satisfied ;  some  laden  with  presents, 
and  others  happy  in  hope.  In  the  same  manner  throughout 
all  his  wars,  without  Pompey's  observing  it,  he  was  conquer- 
ing his  enemies  by  the  arms  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  gain- 
ing the  citizens  by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the  Belgae,  wlio  were 
the  most  powerful  people  in  Gaul,  and  whose  territories  made 
up  a  third  part  of  the  whole  country,  had  revolted  and  as- 
sembled a  great  army,  he  marched  to  that  quarter  with  in- 
credible expedition,  and  killed  such  numbers,  that  hikes  and 
rivers  were  filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were  formed  of 
their  bodies. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  against  the  Nervii,  who  live 
among  thick  woods.  After  they  had  secured  their  families 
and  most  valuable  goods,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  forest,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ene- 
my, they  marched,  to  the  number  of  sixtv  thousand,  and  felt 
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upon  Caesar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had  not  the 
least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first  routed  his 
cavah-y,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  seventh  legions, 
and  killed  all  the  officers.  Had  not  Caesar  snatched  a  buckler 
from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way  through  the  com- 
batants before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the  barbarians  ;  or  had 
not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his  danger,  run  from  the  heights 
where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed  down  the  enemies' 
ranks,  in  all  probability  not  one  Roman  would  have  survived 
the  battle.  But  though,  encouraged  by  this  bold  act  of  Caesar, 
they  fought  with  a  spirit  above  their  strength,  they  were  not 
able  to  make  the  Nervii  turn  their  backs.  Those  brave  men 
maintained  their  ground,  and  were  hewed  to  pieces  upon  the 
spot.  It  is  said,  that  out  of  sixty  thousand  not  above  five 
hundred  were  saved,  and  out  of  four  hundred  Nervian  sena- 
tors not  above  three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the  senate  of  Rome 
decreed  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered,  and  all  manner  of 
festivities  kept  up,  for  fifteen  days  together,  which  w^as  a 
longer  term  of  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 
Indeed,  the  danger  appeared  very  great,  on  account  of  so 
many  nations  rising  at  once  ;  and  as  Caesar  was  the  man  who 
surmounted  it,  the  affection  the  people  had  for  him  made  the 
rejoicing  more  brilliant.  After  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
Gaul,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  he  crossed  thera  again, 
and  wintered  near  the  Po,  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest 
in  Rome;  where  the  candidates  for  the  great  offices  of  state 
Avere  supplied  with  money  out  of  his  funds  to  corrupt  the 
people,  and,  after  they  had  carried  their  election,  did  every 
thing  to  extend  his  power. 

Caesar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Gaul,  found  another 
furious  war  lighted  up  in  the  country  ;  the  Usipetes  and  the 
Teuchteri,  two  great  German  nations,  having  crossed  the 
Rhine  to  make  conquests.  Of  the  invaders  four  hundred 
thousand  were  killed.  The  few  who  escaped,  repassed  the 
river,  and  were  sheltered  by  a  people  of  Germany  called  Si- 
cambri.  Caesar  laid  hold  on  this  pretence  against  that  peo- 
ple, but  his  motive  was  an  avidity  of  fame,  to  be  the  first 
Roman  that  ever  crossed  the  Rhine  in  an  hostile  manner.  In 
pursuance  of  his  design,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  it.  Having 
laid  waste  the  enemy's  country  with  fire,  and  confirmed  the 
better-disposed  Germans  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  he  return- 
ed into  Gaul. 

After  conquering  Gaul,   he  undertook  an  expedition  into 
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Britain,  which  discovered  the  most  daring  spirit  of  enter- 
prise :  for  he  was  the  first  who  entered  the  Western  Ocean 
with  a  fleet,  and  embarking  his  trov^pson  the  Atlantic,  carried 
war  into  an  island  whose  very  existence  had  been  doubted. 
Some  writers  had  represented  It  so  incredibly  large,  that 
others  contested  its  being,  and  considered  both  the  name  and 
the  thing  as  a  fiction.  Yet  Csemr  attempted  to  conquer  it^ 
and  to  extend  the  Roman  empif^'e  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  ha 
bitable  world.  He  sailed  thither  twice  from  the  opposite 
coast  in  Gaul,  and  fought  maTiy  battles,  by  which  the  Britons 
suff'ered  more  than  the  Romans  gaiiied  ;  for  there  was  no- 
thing worth  taking  from  a  people  who  were  so  poor,  and 
lived  in  so  much  wretchedness.  He  did  not,  however,  ter- 
minate the  war  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished:  he  only 
received  hostages  of  the  king,  and  appointed  the  tribute  the 
island  was  to  pay,  and  then  returned  to  Gaul. 

There  he  received  letters,  and  by  which  his  friends  in 
Rome  informed  bin*' of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Pompey.  This  was  a  great  afiliction  both  to  Pompey  and 
Caesar.  Their  frf'ends,  too,  were  very  sensibly  concerned  to 
see  that  alliance  dissolved  which  kept  tip  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  '"itate,  otherwise  in  a  very  unsettled  condition. 
The  people  ^Jok  the  body  of  Julia,  and  carried  it,  notwith- 
standing theprohibition  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  Campus  Mav- 
tiics,  wher/it  was  interred. 

As  Ca^^ar's  army  was  now  very  large,  he  was  forced  to  di- 
vide it/o^  the  convenience  of  winter-quarters;  after  which 
he  to^  the  road  to  Italy,  according  to  custom.     But  he  had 
i^ot^Gi-  iong  gone,  before  the  Gauls  rising  again,  traversed 
tb<  country  with  considerable  armies,  fell  upon  the   Roman 
rtiarters  with  great  fury,  and  insulted  their  intrenchm.ents. 
ihe  most  numerous  and  the  strongest  body  of  the  insurgents 
was  that  under  Ambiorix,  who  attacked  Cotta  and  Titurius  in 
their  cump,  and  cut  them  off  with  their  whole  party.     After 
which   he    besieged  the  legion   under  the    command  of  Q. 
Cicero,  with  sixty  thousand  men :  and  though  the   spirit  of 
those  brave  Romans  made  a  resistance  above  their  strength, 
they  were  very  near  being  taken,  for  they  v/ere  all  wounded. 
Caesar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance,  at  last  getting  intelli- 
gence of  their  danger,  returned  with  all  expedition;  andhav 
ing  collected  a  body  of  men,  which   did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Cicero.     The  Gauls,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  his  motions,  raised  the  siege,  and  went 
to  meet  him ;  for  they  despised  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
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and  were  conlident  of  victory.  Csesar,  to  deceive  them,  made 
a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  till  he  came  to  a  place  convenient  for  a 
small  unr.y  to  cnfjcat^e  a  great  one,  and  there  he  fortified  his 
c.\nip.  He  gave  his  men  strict  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to 
throw  up  a  strong  rampart,  and  to  barricade  their  gates  in  the 
securest  m.anner;  contriving  by  all  these  manoeuvres  to  in- 
trcdse  "the  enemy's  contempt  of  him.  It  succeeded  as  he 
wisiied;  the  Gauis  came  up  with  great  insolence  and  disorder 
to  attack  his  trenches.  Then  Csesar  making  a  sudden  sally, 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  This  suc- 
cess laid  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  those  parts;  and  for  farther 
security  he  remained  all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visiting  all  the 
quarters,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion  towards 
war.  Besides,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions 
in  the  room  of  those  he  had  lost;  uvo  of  which  were  lent 
him  by  Pcmpey,  and  one  lately  raised  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  this,  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  Khich  had  long  before 
been  privately  scattered  in  the  more  dis\ant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  chiefs  of  the  more  warlike  a-ttions,  shot  up  into 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  v.'t,vs  that  was  ever 
seen  in  Gaul.  It  vas  then  the  most  sevetQ  season  of  the 
year;  the  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  the  foicsts  with  snow^ 
and  the  fields  overfiowed:  the  roads  lay  concealed  in  snov/, 
or  in  floods  disenibogued  by  the  lakes  and  rivc.-s;  so  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  Cxsur  to  march,  or  to  pursue  any 
other  operations  against  them. 

The  chief  direction  of  the  war  v/as  given  to  Vej'cingeto- 
rix,  whose  father  the  Gauls  had  put  to  death,  for  atttmpting 
at  monarchy.  Vercingetorix  having  divided  his  force  into 
several  parts,  ond  given  thcni  in  charge  to  his  lieuten.-^ts, 
iiad  the  country  at  command  as  far  as  the  Arar.  His  int^^. 
tion  was  to  raise  al!  Gaul  against  Cgesar,  now  when  his  en»^ 
mies  were  rising  against  him  at  Rome. 

Ca:sar,  who  knevv'  perfectly  how  to  avail  himself  of  every  ad- 
vantage in  Vv'ar,  particularly  of  ti;^  e,  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
this  great  defection,  than  he  set  out  to  ch-cstise  its  authors  ;  and 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  in  spite  of  all  the  diflicultiesof  a 
severe  winter,  he  shewed  the  barbarians  that  his  troops  could 
neither  be  conquered  nor  resisted  :  for  where  a  courier  could 
scarce  have  been  supposed  to  come  in  many  days,  Cc"Esar  was 
seen  vvith  his  whole  army,  ravaging  the  country,  destroying 
the  castles,  storming  the  cities,  and  receivhig  the  submission 
of  such  as  repented.  Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  JEAni  also 
revolted,  who  had  styled  themselves  brothers  to  the  Romans, 
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and  had  been  treated  with  particular  regard.  Their  joinings 
the  insurgents  spread  uneasiness  and  dismay  through  Caesar's 
army.  He,  therefore,  decamped  in  all  haste;  but  the  enemy 
followed  him  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  surrounded  him. 
Caesar,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  sustained  the 
conflict,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  action,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  particularly  serviceable  to  him,  gave  them  a  total 
defeat.  Most  of  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  retired 
into  Alesia  with  their  king.  Caesar  immediately  invested  the 
town,  though  it  appeared  impregnable,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  height  of  the  walls,  as  the  number  of  troops  there  was 
to  defend  it.  During  the  siege  he  found  himself  exposed  to 
a  great  danger  from  without.  All  the  bravest  men  in  Gaul 
assembled  from  every  quarter,  and  came  armed  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  ;  and 
there  were  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  combatants  within 
the  walls.  Thus  shut  up  between  two  armies,  he  was  forced 
to  draw  two  lines  of  circumvallation,  the  interior  one  against 
the  town,  and  that  without  against  the  troops  that  came  to  its 
succour;  for,  could  the  two  armies  have  joined,  he  had  been 
absolutely  lost.  This  dangerous  action  at  Alesia  contributed 
to  Caesar's  renown  on  many  accounts.  Indeed,  he  exerted  a 
more  adventurous  courage  and  greater  generalship,  than  on 
any  other  occasion.  But  what  seems  very  astonishing,  is,  that 
he  could  engage  and  conquer  so  many  myriads  without,  and 
keep  the  action  a  secret  to  the  troops  in  the  town.  It  is  still 
more  wonderful  that  the  Romans,  who  were  left  before  the 
walls,  should  not  know  it,  till  the  victory  was  announced  by 
the  cries  of  the  men  in  Alesia,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
women,  who  saw  the  Romans  on  each  side  of  the  town  bring- 
ing to  their  camp  a  number  of  shields  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver,  helmets  stained  with  blood,  drinking  vessels,  and  tents 
of  GauUsh  fashion.  Thus  did  this  vast  multitude  vanish  and 
disappear  like  a  phantom,  or  a  dream,  the  greatest  part  being 
killed  on  the  spot, 

The  besieged  at  last  surrendered.  Their  general,  Ver- 
cingetorix,  armed  himself  and  equipped  his  horse  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  and  then  sallied  out  at  the  gate.  After 
he  had  taken  some  circuits  about  Caebar  as  he  sat  upon  the 
tribunal,  he  dismounted,  put  off  his  armour,  and  placed  him- 
self at  Caesar's  feet,  where  he  remained  in  profound  silence, 
'ill  C^sar  ordered  a  guard  to  take  him  away,  and  keep  him 
io»  his  triumph. 

C^sar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin  Pompey,  aiid 
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Pompey  to  destroy  Csesar  ;  for  Crassus,  who  alone  could  have 
taken  up  the  conqueror,  being  killed  in  the  Parthian  war, 
there  remained  nothing  for  Caesar  to  do,  to  make  himself  the 
greatest  of  mankind,  but  to  annihilate  him  that  was  so ;  nor 
for  Pompey  to  prevent  it,  but  to  take  off  the  man  he  feared. 
It  is  true,  it  was  no  long  time  that  Pompey  had  entertained 
any  fear  of  him  ;  he  had  rather  looked  upon  him  with  con- 
tempt, imagining  he  could  as  easily  pull  him  down  asJie 
had  set  him  up  :  whereas  Caesar,  from  the  first,  designing  to 
ruin  his  rivals,  had  retired  at  a  distance,  like  a  champion,  for 
exercise.  By  long  service  and  great  achievements  in  the 
wars  of  Gaul,  he  had  so  improved  his  army,  and  his  own  re- 
putation too,  that  he  was  considered  as  on  a  footing  with  Pom- 
pey ;  and  he  found  pretences  for  carrying  his  enterprise  into 
execution,  in  the  times  of  the  misgovernment  at  Rome. 
These  were  partly  furnished  by  Pompey  himself:  and  indeed 
all  ranks  of  men  were  so  corrupted,  that  tables  were  publicly 
set  out,  upon  which  the  candidates  for  offices  were  profes- 
sedly ready  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of  their  votes ;  and 
the  people  came  not  only  to  give  their  voice  for  the  man  who 
had  bought  them,  but  with  all  manner  of  offensive  weapons 
to  fight  for  him.  Hence  it  often  happened,  that  they  did  not 
part  without  polluting  the  tribunal  with  blood  and  murder, 
and  the  city  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  anarchy.  In  this  dis- 
mal situation  of  things,  in  these  storms  of  epidemic  madness, 
wise  men  thought  it  would  be  happy  if  they  ended  in  nothing 
worse  than  monarchy.  Nay,  there  were  many  who  scru- 
pled not  to  declare  publicly,  that  monarchy  was  the  only 
cure  for  the  desperate  disorders  of  the  state,  and  that  the 
physicians  ought  to  be  pitched  upon,  who  would  apply  that 
remedy  with  the  gentlest  hand  ;  by  which  they  hinted  at 
Pompey. 

Pompey,  in  all  his  discourse,  pretended  to  decline  the  ho- 
nour of  a  dictatorship,  though  at  the  same  time  every  step 
he  took  was  directed  that  way.  Cato,  understanding  his 
drift,  persuaded  the  senate  to  declare  him  sole  consul ;  that, 
satisfied  with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more  agreeable  to  law,  he 
might  not  adopt  any  violent  measures  to  make  himself  dicta- 
tor. The  senate  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but  continued  to 
him  his  governments  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the  administration 
of  which  he  committed  to  his  lieutenants ;  keeping  armies 
there,  for  whose  maintenance  he  was  allowed  a  thousand  t** 
lents  a-year  out  of  tjie  public  treasury. 
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Upon  this,  Csesai'  applied,  by  his  friends,  for  another  con- 
sulship, and  for  the  continuance  of  his  commission  in  Gaul, 
answerable  to  that  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at  first  si- 
lent, Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  who  hated  Caesar  on  other  ac- 
counts, opposed  it  with  great  violence,  omitting  nothing,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  that  might  reflect  dishonour  upon  him: 
for  they  disfranchised  the  inhabitants  of  Novocomum  in  Gaul, 
which  had  lately  been  erected  into  a  colony  by  Caesar ;  and 
^Marcellus,  then  consul,  caused  one  of  their  senators,  who  was 
come  with  some  complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beaten  with  rods, 
and  telling  him,  "  The  m^arks  on  his  back  were  so  many  ad- 
ditional proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,"  bade  him  go 
show  them  to  Cassar. 

•  But,  after  the  consulship  of  Marcellus,  Csesar  opened  the 
treasures  he  had  amassed  in  Gaul,  to  all  that  were  concerned 
in  the  administration,  and  satisfied  their  utmost  wishes. 
Pompey,  now  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  Csesar's  faction, 
openly  exerted  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to 
procure  an  order  for  a  successor  to  Csesar  in  Gaul.  He 
also  sent  to  demand  the  troops  he  had  lent  him  for  his  v/ars 
in  that  country,  and  Cassar  returned  them  with  a  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to  each  man. 

Those  who  conducted  these  troops  back,  spread  reports 
among  the  people  which  were  neither  favorable  nor  fair  with 
respect  to  Cassar,  and  which  ruined  Pompey  with  vain  hopes. 
They  asserted  that  Pompey  had  the  hearts  of  all  Caesar's  ar- 
my, and  that  if  envy  and  a  corrupt  administration  hindered 
him  from  gaining  what  he  desired  at  Rome,  the  forces  in 
Gaul  would  declare  for  him  immediately  upon  their  entering 
Italy  ;  so  obnoxious  was  Caesar  become,  by  hurrying  them 
perpetually  from  one  expedition  to  another,  and  by  the  sus- 
picions which  they  had  of  his  aiming  at  absolute  power.  Pom- 
pey was  so  much  elated  with  these  assurances,  that  he  ne- 
glected to  levy  troops,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  oppo- 
sed the  enemy  only  with  speeches  and  decrees,  w^hich  Caesar 
made  no  account  of. 

Caesar's  requisitions  had  a  great  appearance  of  justice  and 
honour.  He  proposed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition, 
Pompey  would  do  the  same,  and  that  they  should  both,  as 
private  citizens,  leave  it  to  their  country  to  reward  their  servi- 
ces. ^  For  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission  and  troops,  and 
continue  Pompey 's,  was  to  give  absolute  power  to  the  one, 
to  which  the  other  was  unjustly  accused  of  aspiring.  Cur4o, 
who  made  these  propositions  to  the  people  in  behalf  of  Cse^ 
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sar,  was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudits  ;  and  there  were 
^some  who  even  threw  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him,  as  they 
would  upon  a  champion  victorious  in  tlie  ring. 

Antony,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  then  produced  a 
letter  from  Caesar  to  the  same  purport,  and  caused  it  to  be 
vead,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  tlie 
consuls.  Hereupon,  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  pro- 
posed in  the  senate,  that  if  C^Esar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms 
by  such  a  day,  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state  ; 
and  the  consuls  putting  it  to  the  question,  "  Whether  Pom- 
pey  should  dismiss  his  forces  ?'*  and  agahi,  "  Whether  Cae- 
sar should  disband  his  ?"  few  of  the  members  were  for  the  first, 
and  almost  all  for  the  second.  After  which  Antony  put  the 
question,  "  Whether  both  should  lay  down  their  commis- 
"^"fiions  ?"  and  all  with  one  voice  answered  in  the  affirmativ  e. 
But  the  violent  rage  of  Scipio,  and  the  clamours  of  the  con- 
,-^  sul  Lentulus,  who  cried  out,  that  "  Not  decrees  but  arms 
should  be  employed  against  a  public  robber,*'  made  the  se- 
nate break  up ;  and  on  account  of  the  unhappy  dissension, 
all  ranks  of  people  put  on  black,  as  in  a  time  of  public 
mourning. 

Sooji  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from  Caesar  with  more 
moderate  prop>osals.  Pompey  was  on  the  point  of  acceding  to 
a  compromise,  when  Lentulus,  the  consul,  rejecting  it  with 
disdain,  treated  Antony  and  Curio  with  j*reat  indignity,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  senate-house.  Thus  he  furnished 
Caesar  with  the  most  plausible  argument  imaginable,  and  he 
failed  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  exasperate  his  troops,  by 
shewing  them  persons  of  distinction,  and  magistrates,  oblig- 
ed to  fly  in  hired  carriages,  and  in  the  habit  of  slaves  ;  for 
their  fears  had  made  them  leave  Rome  in  that  disguise. 

Caesar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three  hundred  horse 
and  five  thousand  foot.  The  rest  of  his  forces  were  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  he  had  sent  them  orders  to 
join  him.  But  he  saw  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  and 
the  attack  that  he  meditated  did  not  require  any  i^reat  num- 
bers:  his  enemies  were  rather  to  be  struck  with  consterna- 
tion by  the  boldness  and  expedition  with  which  he  began  liis 
operations  ;  for  an  unexpected  movement  would  be  more 
likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  them  then,  than  great 
preparations  afterwards.  He,  therefore,  ordered  his  lieute- 
nants and  other  officers  to  take  their  swords  without  any 
other  armour,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  Ariminum, 
a  great  city  in  Gaul,  btit  to  take  all  possible  care   that   v.fi    ^ 
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blood  should  be  shed  or  disturbance  raised.  Hortensius  was 
at  the  head  of  this  party.  As  for  himself,  he  spent  the  day 
at  the  public  shew  of  gladiators,  and  a  little  before  evening 
bathed,  and  then  went  into  the  apartment  where  he  entertain^ 
ed  company.  When  it  was  growing  dark,  he  left  the  com- 
pany, after' having  desired  them  to  make  merry  till  his  re- 
turn, which  they  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for.  To 
some  of  his  friends  he  had  given  previous  notice  to  follow 
him,  not  altogether,  but  by  different  ways.  Then  taking 
a  hired  carriage,  he  set  out  a  different  way  from  that 
which  led  to  Ariminum,  and  turned  into  that  road  afterwards. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  which  di- 
vides Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  his  reflections 
became  more  interesting  in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew 
near.  Staggered  by  the  greatness  of  his  attempt,  he  stopped, 
to  weigh  with  himself  its  inconveniencies ;  and  as  he  stood 
revolving  in  silence  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  many 
times  changed  his  opinion.  After  which  he  deliberated  upon 
it  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were  by,  among  whom  was  Asi- 
nius  Poliio  ;  enumerating  the  calamities  which  the  passage 
of  that  river  would  bring  upon  the  world,  and  the  reflections 
that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  posterity.  At  last,  upon  some 
sudden  ioipulse,  bidding  adieu  to  his  reasonings,  and  plung- 
ing into  the  abyss  of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  those  who  em- 
bark in  doubtful  and  arduous  enterprizes,  he  cried  out,  "  The 
die  is  cast!"  and  immediately  passed  the  river.  He  travelled 
so  fast  the  rest  of  the  way,  that  he  reached  Ariminum  before 
day-light,  and  took  it.  ^ 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had  opened  wide 
its  gates  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  Cssar,  by  going  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  province,  had  infringed  the  laws  of 
his  country;  not  individuals  were  seen,  as  on  other  occasions, 
wandering  in  distraction  about  Italy,  but  whole  cities  broken 
up,  and  seeking  refuge  by  flight.  Most  of  the  tumultuous 
tide  flowed  into  Rome,  and  it  was  so  filled  with  the  hasty 
conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that  amidst  the  violent  agita- 
tions it  would  hardly  either  obey  the  magistrate,  or  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  but  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  falling 
by  its  own  violence.  Pompey  himself,  who  was  already  con- 
fouiuled  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  was  still  more  disturb- 
ed by  a  variety  of  censures  on  his  conduct.  He,  however,  at 
that  time  was  not  inferior  in  numbers  to  Caesar,  but  his  par- 
tisans would  not  sufler  him  to  proceed  according  to  his  own 
opiruon.     By  false  reports  and  groundless  terrors,  as  if  the 
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enemy  were  at  the  gates,  and  had  carried  all  before  him,  they 
forced  him  along  with  the  general  torrent.  He  had  it  de- 
creed, therefore,  that  things  were  in  a  tumultuous  state,  and 
nothing  to  be  expected  but  hostilities,  and  then  left  Rome, 
hnving  first  ordered  the  senate,  and  every  man  to  follow,  who 
preferred  his  country  and  liberty  to  the  rod  of  a  tyrant.  The 
c  )nsuls  fled  with  him,  and  most  of  the  senators  joined  in  the 
fl.ght. 

Caesar  would  have  followed  him  immediately,  but  he  want- 
ed ships.  He  therefore  returned  to  Ronve,  with  the  glory 
of  having  reduced  Italy  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood. 
Finding  the  city  in  a  m.ore  settled  condition  than  he  expect- 
ed, and  many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them  in  a  mild 
and  gracious  manner,  and  desired  them  to  send  deputies  to 
Pompey  to  offer  honourable  terms  of  peace.  But  not  one  of 
them  would  take  upon  him  the  commission  :  whether  it  was 
that  they  were  afraid  of  Pompey  whom  they  had  deserted,  or 
whether  they  thought  Caesar  not  in  earnest  in  the  proposal, 
and  that  he  only  made  it  to  save  appearances. 

Caesar's  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  whence  he  was  re- 
solved to  drive  Afranius  and  Varro,  Pompey*s  lieutenants, 
and  after  having  made  himself  master  of  their  troops 
and  provinces,  to  march  against  Pompey,  without  leaving 
any  enemy  behind  him.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, 
his  life  was  often  in  danger  from  ambuscades,  and  his  army 
had  to  combat  with  famine  ;  yet  he  continued  his  operations 
against  the  enemy,  either  by  pursuit,  or  offering  them  battle, 
or  forming  lines  of  circumvallation  about  them,  till  he  forced 
their  camp,  and  added  their  troops  to  his  own.  The  officers 
made  their  escape,  and  retired  to  Pompey. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  his  father-in-law  Piso  pressed 
im  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  Isauricus,  to  make  his  court  to  Caesar,  opposed  it. 

Tlie  senate  declared  him  dictator,  and  while  he  held  that 
office,  he  recalled  the  exiles;  he  restored  to  their  honours 
the  children  of  those  who  had  suffered  under  Sylla  ;  and  reliev- 
ed debtors  by  cancelling  part  of  the  usury.  These,  and  a  few 
more,  were  his  acts  during  his  dictatorship,  which  he  laid 
down  in  eleven  days.  After  this,  he  caused  himself  to  be  de- 
clared consul  with  Servilius  Isauricus,  and  then  went  to  pro- 
secute the  war.  He  marched  so  fast  to  Brundusium,  that  all 
his  troops  could  not  keep  up  witli  him.  However,  he  em- 
barked with  only  six  hundred  select  horse  and  five  legions  ; 
and  crossing  the    Ionian,  made  himself  master   of  Oricum 
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and  Apolionia,  and  sent  back  his  ships  to  Bmndusium  to 
bring  over  the  forces  that  were  left  behind.  Finding  that  these 
troops  delayed  to  join  him,  he  undertook  a  most  astonishing 
enterprise.  Though  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  enemy's 
fleets,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  a  vessel  of  twelve  oars,  with- 
out acquainting  any  person  with  his  intention,  and  sail  to 
Brundusium.  In  the  night,  therefore,  he  took  the  habit  of  a 
slave,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  vessel  like  a  n^an  of  no 
account,  sat  there  in  silence.  They  fell  down  the  river  Ani- 
as  for  the  sea,  where  the  entrance  is  generally  easy,  because 
the  land-wind  rising  in  the  morning,  used  to  beat  off  tlie 
waves  of  the  sea  and  smooth  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But 
unluckily  that  night  a  strong  sea-wind  sprung  up,  which 
overpowertd  that  from  the  land ;  so  that  by  the  rage  of  the 
sea  and  the  counter-action  of  the  stream,  the  river  became 
extremely  rough,  the  waves  dashed  against  each  other  v/ith 
a  tumultuous  noise,  and  formed  such  dangerous  eddies,  that 
the  pilot  despaired  of  making  good  his  passage,  and  ordered 
the  mariners  to  turn  back.  Ciiesar  perceiving  this,  rose  up, 
and  showing  himself  to  the  pilot,  who  was  greatly  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  him,  said,  "  Go  forward,  my  friend,  and  fear 
nothing  ;  thou  carricst  Csesar  and  his  fortune."  The  mari- 
ners then  forgot  the  storm,  and  plying  their  oars  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  alacrity,  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  waves.  But  such  was  their  violence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  water  flowed  so  fast  into  the 
vessel,  that  Csesar  at  last,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
permitted  the  pilot  to  turn  back.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
camp,  the  soldiers  met  him  in  crowds,  pouring  out  their 
complaints,  and  expressing  the  greatest  concern  that  he  did 
not  assure  himself  of  conquering  with  them  only,  but,  in 
distrust  of  their  support,  gave  himself  so  much  uneasiness, 
and  exposed  his  person  to  so  much  danger  on  account  of 
the  absent. 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  from  Brundusium  with  the 
troops  ;  Csesai-,  then  in  the  highest  spirits,  offered  battle  to 
Pompey,  who  was  encamped  in  an  advantageous  manner, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  both  from  sea  and 
land  ;  whereas  Csesar  at  first  had  no  great  plenty,  and  after- 
wards was  in  extreme  want.  There  were  n-equent  skir'-.ush- 
es  about  Pompey's  intrenchments,  and  Csesar  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  them  all,  except  one,  in  which  his  party  was  forc- 
ed to  fly  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
having  his  camp  taken.    Pompey  headed  the  attack  in  person 

I  i 
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and  not  a  man  could  stand  before  him.  He  drove  them  upon 
their  own  lines  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  filled  their 
trenches  with  the  dead. 

C-aesar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  would  have  rallied  the  fugi- 
tives, but  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He  laid  hold  on  the 
ensign-staves  to  stop  them,  and  some  left  them  in  his 
hands,  and  others  threw  them  upon  the  ground,  insomuch 
that  no  less  than  thirty-two  standards  were  taken..  Caesar 
himself  was  very  near  losing  his  life  ;  for  having  laid  hold  of 
a  tall  and  strong  man,  to  stop  him  and  make  him  face  about, 
the  soldier,  in  his  terror  and  confusion,  lifted  up  his  sword  to 
strike  him  ;  but  Caesar's  armour-bearer  prevented  it  by  a  blow 
which  cut  off  his  arm. 

Caesar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bad  a  posture,  that  af- 
ter Pompey,  either  through  too  much  caution,  or  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  instead  of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  so  great 
an  action,  stopped  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  up  the  enemy  with- 
in their  intrenchments,  and  sounded  a  retreat,  he  said  to  his 
friends,  as  he  withdrew,  "  This  day  victory  would  have  decla- 
red for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had  a  general  who  knew  how 
to  conquer."  He  sought  repose  in  his  tent:  but  it  proved  the 
most  melancholy  night  of  his  life,  for  he  gave  himself  up  to 
endless  reflections  »6n  his   own  misconduct  in  the  war.     He 
considered  how  wrong  it  was,  when  the  wide  countries  and 
rich  cities   of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  were  before  hini,  to 
confine  himself  to  so  narrow  a  scene  of  action,  and  sit  still  by 
the  sea,  while  the  enemy's  fleets  had  the  superiority,  and  in  a 
place  where  he  suffered  the  inconveniences  of  a  siege  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  rather  than  besiege  the  enemy  by  his 
arms.     Thus  agitated  and  distressed  by  the  perplexities  and 
diflicullies  of  his  situation,  he  resolved  to  decamp,  and  march 
against  Scipio  in  Macedonia;  concluding,  that  he  should  either 
draw  Pompey  after  liim,  and  force  him  to  fight  where  he  could 
not  receive  supplies  as   he    had   done  from   the  sea ;   or  else 
that  he  should   easily  crush   Scipio,  if  he   found  him  unsup- 
ported. 

Pompcy's  troops  and  oflicers  were  greatly  elated  at  this  re- 
treat ot  Caesar;  they  considered  it  as  a  flight  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  beaten,  and  thercfere  wanted  to  pursue. 
But  Pompey  himself  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  buttle  of  such 
'  consequence.  He  was  well  provided  with  every  thing  requi- 
i>ite  for  wailing  the  advantages  of  time,  and  for  that  reason 
chose,  by  protracting  the  war,  to  wear  out  the  little  vigour 
the  enemy  had  left.     The  most  valuable  of  Caesar's  troops 
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had,  indeed,  an  experience  and  courage  which  were  irresisti- 
ble in  the  field  ;  but  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  long  mar- 
ches, for  throwing  up  intrenchments,  for  attacking  walls, 
and  passing  v/hole  nights  underarms.  They  were  too  unwieldy 
to  endure  much  fatigue,  and  their  inclination  for  labour  les- 
soned with  {jheir  strength.  Besides,  there  was  said  to,  be  a 
contagious  distemper  among  them,  which  arose  from  their 
strange  .and  bad  diet ;  and  Caesar  wanted  both  money  and 
provisions,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  shortly  fall  of  him- 
self. _   ^    ^ 

These  Avere  Pompey's  reasons  for  declining  a  battle  ;  but 
not  a  man,  except  Cato,  w^as  of  his  opinion  ;  and  he,  only,  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  : 
for  when  he  saw  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  Vv'ho  fell  in  the  late 
action,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  lie  dead  upon  the  field, 
he  covered  his  face,  and  retired  Aveeping.  All  the  rest  cen- 
sured Pompey  for  not  deciding  the  a-ffair  immediately  with 
the  sword. 

Piqued  at  these  reproaches,  Pompey,  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, marched  after  Caesar,  who  proceeded  on  liis  route  with 
great  difficulty  ;  for,  on  account  of  his  late  loss,  all  looked  up- 
on trim  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  supply  him  with  pro- 
visions. When  the  two  armies  were  encam.ped  opposite  each 
other  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  returned  to  his  old 
opinion.  But  the  cavalry  testified  the  greatest  impatience 
for  a  battle.  Nor  were  the  numbers  of  infantry  equal  ;  for 
Pon-pey  had  forty-five  thousand,  and  Caesar  only  twenty-tv/o 
thousand.  Caesar  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them, 
"  That  Cornificus  was  well  advanced  on  his  way  with  tv/ o 
more  legions,  and  that  he  had  fifteen  cohorts  under  the  com- 
mand of  Calenus,  in  the  environs  of  Megara  and  Athens." 
Ho  then  asked  them,  "  Whether  they  chose  to  v/ait  for  those 
troops,  or  to  risk  a  ba.ttle  v/ithout  them:"  They  answered 
aloud,  "  Let  us  not  wait  ;  but  do  you  find  out  som.e  stmta- 
gem  to  bring  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  action." 

The  night  before  the  battle,  as  he  walked  the  rounds  about 
midnight,  there  appeared  a  luminous  phenomenon  in  the  air, 
like  a  torch,  wnich,  as  it  passed  ovsr  his  camp,  flamed  out 
with  great  brightness,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey. 
And,  in  tne  morning,  when  the  guards  v/ere  relieved,  a  tu- 
mult was  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  not  unlike  a  panic 
terror.  Caesar,  hov;ever,  so  little  expected  an  action  that 
day,  that  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  decamp  and  march  to 
Scotusa. 
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lun  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  his  scouts  rode  up, 
inci  told  hinn  the  enemy  were  coming  to  give  him  battle. 
iu  ppy  in  the  PiCws,  he  made  his  prayer  to  the  gods,  and  then 
fli'cMPUp  his  army,  which  he  divided  into  three  bodies.  Domi- 
lius  Culvinus  was  to  command  the  centre,  Antony  the  left 
wing,  and  himself  tM  right,  where  he  intended  to  charge  at 
tiie  head  of  the  tenth  legion.  Struck  with  the  number  and 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were 
posted  over  against  him,  he  ordered  six  cohort's  privately  to 
r.dvance  froni.  the  rear.  •  These  he  placed  behind  the  right 
v.iiig,  and  gave  them  instructions  what  to  do  when  the  ene- 
my's horse  came  to  charge. 

\yhen  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given,  Pompey  ordered 
iTiS  infiaUry  to  sti-nd  in  close  order,  and  wait  the  enemy's  at- 
tack, till  they  were  near  enough  to  be  reached  by  the  javelin. 
Caesar  blarr.ed  this  conduct.  He  said  Pompey  was  not  aware 
wliat  weight  the  sv/ift  and  fierce  advance  to  the  first  charge 
gives  to  every  blow,  nor  how  the  courage  of  each  soldier  is 
inflamed  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  whole. 

He  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  when  he 
saw  a  trusty  and  experienced  centurion  encouraging  his  men 
to  dJstkguish  themselves  tliat  day.  C;jesar  called  him  by  his 
naiiiC,  and  said,  "  What  cheer.  Cuius  Crassinus  ?  How  think 
ycu,  do  we  stand  ?"  "  Ci^esar,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  bold  ac- 
cent, and  stretching  out  his  hand,  "  The  victory  is  ours.  It 
will  be  a  glorious  one  ;  and  this  day  I  shall  have  your  praise 
either  alive  or  dead."  So  saying,  he  ran  in  upon  the  enemy, 
at  iiie  head  of  his  company,  v^hich  consisted  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  He  did  great  execution  r.mong  the  first 
ranks,  and  wus  pressing  on  with  equal  fierceness,  when  one 
of  liis  antagonists  pushed  his  svv'ord  with  such  force  into 
his  mouth,  th -.t  the  point  came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

Wltile  the  infantry  were  tlius  warmly  engaged  in  the  cen- 
tre^ t'.^e  cavalry  advanced  from  Pompey's  left  wing  with  great 
confidence,  and  extended  their  squadron,  to  surround  Cjesar's 
right  wing.  But  before  they  could  begin  the  attack,  the  six 
cohorts  which  Csesar  had  placed  behind,  came  up  boldly  to 
receive  them.  They  did  not,  according  to  custom,  attempt 
to  annoy  tlie  enen.y  with  their  javelins  at  a  distance,  nor  strike 
at  the  legs  and  the  thighs  when  they  came  nearer,  but  aimed 
'  their  eyes,  and  wounded  them  in  the  fi'ce,  agreeablv  to  the 

'lei  s  they  h-.td  received.  For  Caesar  hoped  that  these  young 
cavaliers,  who  had  not  been  used  to  wars  and  wounds,  and 
who  set  a  great  value  upon  their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above 
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all  things,  a  stroke  in  that  part,  and  immediately  gave  way, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  present  danger,  as  the  future  de- 
formity. The  event  answered  his  expectation.  They  could 
not  bear  the  spears  pointed  against  their  faces,  or  the  steel 
gleaming  upon  their  eyes,  but  turned  away  their  faces,  and 
covered  them  with  their  hands.  This  caused  such  confusion, 
that  at  last  they  fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  and  ruined 
the  whole  cause. 

When  Caesar  entered  the  camp,  and  saw  what  numbers  of 
the  enemy  lay  dead,  and  those  they  were  then  despatching,  he 
said  with  a  sigh,  "  This  they  would  have  ;  to  this  cruel  ne- 
cessity they  reduced  me:  for  had  Caesar  dismissed  his  troops, 
after  so  many  great  and  successful  wars,  he  would  have  been 
condemned  as  a  criminal." 

Caesar  granted  the  \Vhole  nation  of  Thessaly  their  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  there,  and  then 
went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  Ke  bestowed  the  same  privi- 
lege on  the  Cnidians,  in  compliment  to  Theopompus,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  collection  of  fables,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  inhabitants  of  Asia  froni  a  third  part  of  their 
imposts. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  found  Pompey  assassin- 
ated ;  and  when  Theodotus  presented  the  head  to  him,  he 
turned  from  the  sight  with  great  abhorrence.  The  signet  of 
that  general  was  the^only  thing  he  took,  and  on  taking  it,  he 
wept.  As  often  as  any  of  Pompey's  friends  and  companions 
were  taken  by  Ptolomy,  wandering  about. the  country,  and 
brought  to  C^sar,  he  loaded  them  with  favours,  and  took 
them  into  his  own  service.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome, 
*'  That  the  chief  enjoyment  he  had  of  his  victory  was,  in 
saving  every  day  one  or  other  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him." 

A.S  for  his  Egyptian  war,  some  assert  that  it  was  undertaken 
without  necessity,  and  that  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  engaged 
him  in  a  quarrel,  which  proved  both  prejudicial  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  dangerous  to  his  person.  Othersaccuse  the  king's 
ministers,  particularly  the  eunuch  Photinus,  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  at  court,  and  who,  having  taken  off  Pom-- 
pey,  and  removed^  Cleopatra,  privately  meditated  an  attempt 
against  Csesar.  Hence,  it  is  said,  that  Caesar  began  to  pass 
the  night  in  entertainments  among  his  friends,  for  the  greater 
security  of  his  person.  The  behaviour,  indeed,  of  this  eu^ 
Duch  in  public,  all  he  said  and  did  with  respect  to  C^sarj 
was  intolerably  insolent  and  invidious.  The  corn  he-  suppliedi 
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his  soldiers  with,  v^'as  old  and  musty,  and  he  told  them, 
"  Tliey  ought  to  he  satisfied  with  it,  since  they  lived  at  other 
people's  cost.'*  He  caused  only  wooden  and  earthen  vessels 
to  be  served  up  at  the  king's  table,  on  pretence  that  Cx- 
sar  had  taken  all  the  gold  and  silver  ones  for  debt.  For  the 
father  of  the  reigning  prince  owed  Csesar  seventeen  million 
live  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  Cjesar  had  formerly  remit- 
ted to  his  children  the  rest,  but  thought  fit  to  demand  the  ten' 
millions  at  this  tiiiic,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army.  Pho- 
tinus,  instead  of  paying  the  money,  advised  him  to  go  and 
finish  the  great  affairs  he  had  upon  his  hands,  after  which  he 
should  have  his  money  with  thanks.  But  Caesar  told  him, 
"  He  had  no  need  of  Egyptian  counsellors,"  and  privately 
sent  for  Cleopatra  out  of  the  country. 

This  princess,  taking  only  one  friend,  Apollodorus  the  Si- 
lician,  with  her,  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  made  fo'r  the  palace.  As  she  saw  it  difficult  to  enter 
it  undiscovered,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  a  carpet:  Apollodo- 
rus tied  her  up  at  full  length,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  car- 
ried her  in  at  the  gates  to  Caesar.  This  stratagem  of  hers, 
which  was  a  strong  proof  of  her  wit  and  ingenuity,  is  said  to 
have  first  opened  her  way  to  Caesar's  heart;  and  the  conquest 
advanced  so  fast,  by  the  charms  of  her  conversatioT).  that  he 
took  upon  him  to  reconcile  her  brother  to  her,  and  insisted 
that  she  should  reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion, and  all  met  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion;  when  a  servant 
of  Caesar's,  who  was  his  barber,  a  timorous  and  suspicious 
man,  led  by  his  natural  caution  to  enquire  into  every  thing, 
and  to  listen  every  where  about  the  palace,  found  that  Achil- 
las rlie  general,  and  Photinus  the  eunuch,  were  plotting 
agaiii^  t  Caesar's  life.  Caesar  being  informed  of  their  design, 
planted  his  guards  about  the  hall,  and  killed  Photinus.  But 
Achillas  escaped  to  the  army,  and  involved  Caesar  in  a  very 
tlifhcult  and  dangerous  war;  for  Avith  a  few  troops  he  had  to 
make  head  against  a  great  city,  and  a  powerful  army.  At 
last  the  king  joining  the  insurgents,  Caesar  attacked  ar.d  de- 
feated him.  Great  numbers  of  Egyptians  were  slain,  and 
the  king  was  heard  of  no  more.  This  gave  Caesar  opportu- 
nity to  establish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt.  Soon  after  she 
had  a  son  by  him,  whom  the  Alexandrians  called  Caesario. 

Ke  then  departed  for  Syria,  and  from  thence  n.arched  into 
Asii  Minor,  against  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  whom 
Le  defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Zcra,  which  deprived  him 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army. 
In  the  account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his  friends  in  Rome, 
of  the  rapidity  and  despatch  with  whicli  he  gained  this  vic- 
tory, he  made  use  only  of  tliree  words,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered." 

After  this  extraordinary  success,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of  his  second  dictatorship,  an 
office  that  had  never  been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring.     He  was  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  escaped 
into  Africa,  v.'here  they  raised  a  respectable  army  v^ith  the  as- 
sistance of  king  Juba.  Csesar  now  resolved  to  carry  war  into 
their  quarters,  and  in  order  to  it,  first  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
though  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  winter-solstice.  To  pre- 
vent his  officers  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  having  the 
expedition  delayed,  he  pitched  his  ov/n  tent  almost  within  the 
wash  of  the  sea  ;  and  a  favourable  wind  springing  up,  he  re- 
embarked  with  three  thousand  foot  and  a  small  body  of  horse. 
After  he  had  landed  them  safely  and  privately  on  the  African 
coast,  he  set  sail,  again  in  quest  of  the  remaining  part  of  his 
troops,  whose  numbers  were  more  considerable,  and  for 
whom  he  was  under  great  concern.  He  found  them,  how- 
ever, on  their  way  u\  sea,  and  conducted  them  all  to  his  Afri- 
can camp. 

One  day,  when  Caesar's  cavalry  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
diverted  themselves  with  an  African  who  danced,  and  played 
upon  the  flute  Vi'ith  great  perfection.  .  They  had  left  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  boys,  and  sat  attending  to  the  entertain- 
ment vath  great  delight,  when  the  enemy  coming  upon  them 
at  once,  killed  part,  and  entered  the  camp  with  others,  who 
iled  with  great  precipitation.  Had  not  Caesar  himself,  and 
Asinius  Pollio  come  to  their  assistance,  and  stopped  their 
■Bight,  the  war  would  have  been  at  an  end  that  hour.  In  ano- 
ther engagement  the  enem.y  had  the  advantage  again  ;  on 
which  occasion  it  was  that  Cs^sar  took  an  ensign,  who  was 
running  away,  by  the  neck,  and  making  him  face  about,  said, 
"  Look  on  this  side  for  the  enemy." 

Scipio,  flushed  vath  these  successful  preludes,  was  desi- 
rous to  come  to  a  decisive  action.  Therefore,  leaving  Afra- 
nius  and  Juba  in  their  respective,  cam.ps,  v/hich  were  at  no 
great  distance,  he  went  in  person  to  the  cam.p  above  the  lake, 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Thapsus,  to  raise  a  fortiiieation  for 
a  place  of  arms  and  an  occasional  retreat.  While  Scipio  was 
constructing  his  walls  and  ramparts,  Csesar,  with  incredible 
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despatch,  made  his  way  through  a  country  almost  impractica- 
ble by  reason  of  its  woods  and  difficult  passes,  and  coming 
suddenly  upon  him,  attacked  one  pLirt  of  his  army  in  the  rear, 
another  in  the  front,  and  put  the  whoie  to  flight.  Then, 
making  the  best  use  of  his  opportunity,  :'-nd  of  the  favour  of 
fortune,  with  one  tide  of  success  he  took  the  camp  of  Afra- 
nius,  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Numidians;  Juba,  their  king^, 
being  glad  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Thus,  in  a  small  part 
of  one  day,  he  made  himself  master  of  three  camps,  and 
killed  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  only  of  fifty 
men. 

Many  persons  of  consular  and  prsetorian  dignity  escaped 
out  of  the  battle.  Some  of  them  being  afterwards  taken, 
despatched  themselves,  and  u  number  were  put  to  death  by 
Caesar.  Having  a  strong  desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the  con- 
queror hastened  to  Utica,  which  Cato  had  the  charge  of,  and 
for  that  reason  was  not  in  the  battle.  Bui  by  the  way  he  was 
informed  that  he  had  killed  hin^self,  and  his  uneasiness  at 
the  news  was  very  visible.  As.  his  officers  were  wondering 
what  might  be  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness,  he  cried  out, 
*'  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  enviedst  me  the 
glory  of  giving  thee  thy  life." 

Caesar,  after  his  return  from  Africa  to  Rome,  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  his  victory  to  tl.e  people.  He  told  them,  he  had 
subdued  a  country  so  extensive,  that  it  would  bring  yearly 
into  the  public  stores  two  hundred  thousand  Attic  measures 
of  wheat,  and  three  million  of  pounds  of  oil.  After  this,  he 
led  up  his  several  triumphs,  over  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa. 
In  the  title  of  the  latter,  mention  was  no^  made  of  Scipio,  but 
of  Juba  only.  Juba,  the  son  of  that  prince,  then  very  young, 
walked  in  the  procession.  It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for 
him;  for  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  Numidian,  he  became 
an  historian  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  learned 
of  Greece.  The  triumph  was  followed  by  large  donations  to 
the  soldiers,  and  feasts  and  public  diversions  for  the  people. 

Being  elected  consul  tbe  fourth  time,  he  marched  into 
Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  who,  though  young,  had 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  showed  a  courage  worthy 
the  comri.and  they  had  undertaken.  The  great  battle  which 
put  a  period  to  that  war,  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Mun- 
da.  Caesar  at  first  saw  his  men  so  hard  pressed,  and  making 
so  feeble  a  resistance,  that  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  amidst 
the  swords  and  spears,  crying,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
deliver  your  general  into  the  hands  of  boys?"  'JThe  great  and. 
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vigorous  eflPorts  this  reproach  produced,  at  last  made  the  ene- 
my turn  their  backs,  snd  there  were  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand of  them  slain,  whereas  Csesar  lost  only  a  thousand, 
but  those  were  some  of  the  best  men  he  had.  As  he  retired 
after  the  battle,  he  told  his  friends,  "  He  had  often  fought 
for  victory,  but  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for 
his  life."  The  younger  of  Pompey's  sons  made  his  escape  : 
the  other  was  taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days  after,  who  brought 
his  head  to  Caesar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars;  and  his  triumph  on  account 
of  it  gave  the  Romans  more  pain  than  any  other  step  he  had 
taken.  He  did  not  now  mount  the  car  for  having  conquered 
foreign  generals,  or  barbarian  kings,  but  for  ruining  the 
children  and  destroying  the  race  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
Rome  had  ever  produced,  though  he  proved  at  last  unfortu- 
nate. All  the  world  condemned  his  triumphing  in  the  cala- 
mities, of  his  country,  and  rejoicing  in  things  which  nothing 
could  excuse,  either  before  the  gods  or  men,  hut  extreme 
necessity.  And  it  was  the  more  obvious  to  condemn  it,  be- 
cause, after  this,  he  had  never  sent  any  messenger  or  lettep 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  any  victory  he  had  gained  in  the 
civil  wars,  but  was  rather  ashamed  of  such  advantages.  The 
Romans,  however,  bowing  to  his  power,  and  submitting 
to  the  bridle,  because  they  saw  no  other  respite  from  intes- 
tine wars  and  miseries,  but  the  taking  one  man  for  their 
master,  created  him  dictator  for  life.  This  was  a  com- 
plete tyranny,  for  to  absolute  power  they  added   perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the  senate  should 
confer  great  honours  upon  Csesar,  but  honours  within  the 
measure  of  humanity.  Those  who  followed,  contending 
with  each  other  who  should  make  him  the  most  extraordina- 
ry compliments,  by  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  their 
decrees  rendered  him  odious  and  unsupportable  even  to  per- 
sons of  candour.  His  enemies  were  supposed  to  vie  with 
his  flatterers  in  these  sacrifices,  that  they  might  have  the 
better  pretence,  and  the  more  cause,  to  lift  up  their  hands 
against  him.  This  is  probable  enough,  because  in  other  res- 
pects, after  the  civil  wars  v/ere  brought  to  an  end,  his  con- 
duct was  irreproachable;  for  he  not  only  pardoned  most  of 
those  who  had  appeared  against  him  in  the  field,  but  on  some 
of  them  he  bestowed  honours  and  preferments;  on  Brutus  and 
Cassius  for  instance  :  for  they  were  both  pr?etors.  The  statues 
of  Pompey  had  been  thrown  down,  but  he  did  not  suffer  them 
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to  lie  in  that  posture ;  he  erected  them  again  On  which  o'c-- 
casion  Cicero  said,  "  That  Caesar,  by  rearing  Pompey's  sta- 
tues, had  established  his  own." 

His  friends  pressed  him  to  have  a  guard,  and  many  offer- 
ed to  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it.  For 
he  said,  "  It  was  better  to  die  once,  than  to  live  always 
in  fear  of  death/*  He  esteemed  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple the  most  honourable  and  the  safest  guard,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  feaists  and  distributions  of 
corn,  as  he  did  the  soldiers  by  pla.cing  them  in  agreeable  co- 
lonies. 

The  nobility  he  gained  by  promising  them  consulates 
and  praetorships,  or,  if  they  we\e  engaged,  by  giving  them 
other  places  of  honour  and  profit.  To  all  he  opened  the 
prospects  of  hope  ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  reign  over  a  will- 
ing people. 

Caesar  had  such  talents  for  great  attempts,  and  so  vast  an 
ambition,  that  the  many  actions  he  performed,  by  no  means 
iuduced  him  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  acrjuired; 
they  rather  whetted  his  appedte  for  other  conquests,  pro- 
duced new  designs  equally  g.  cut,  together  with  equal  confi- 
dence of  success,  and  inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  fresh 
renown,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the  old. 
This  passion  was  nothing  but  a  jealousy  of  himself,  a  contest 
with  himself,  (as  Cc.^er  as  if  it  had  been  with  another  man) 
to  (nake  his  future  achievements  outshine  the  past.  In  this 
spirit  he  had  formed  a  design,  ai:d  was  making  prepar  .uons 
for  war  against  the  Purthians.  After  he  had  subdued  them, 
he  intended  to  traverse  Hyrcania,  and  marching  along  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  to  enter  Scythia ;  to  carry 
his  concjuerii.g  arr,,s  through  tne  countries  adjoining  to  Ger- 
many, i\nd  through  Cicrmany  itself:  and  tiien  to  retiu'n  by 
Gaul  to  Rome;  thus  finishing  the  circle  of  the  Roman  en^- 
pire,  as  well  as  extending  its  bounds  to  the  ocean  on  every 
side. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he  attempted 
to  diiT  through  tlie  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  committed  the 
care  of  tiiat  work  to  Anienus.  He  designed  also  to  convey 
the  Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circaei, 
and  so  into  tl  e  sea  near  Tarracina,  for  the  convenience  as 
well  as  secirity  of  merchants  who  traded  to  Rome.  Another 
public-spirited  work  that  he  meditated,  was  to  drain  all  the 
miusher,  by  Nomentum  and  Setia,  by  which  ground  enough 
would  be  gained  from  the  water  to  employ  many  thousands  o=^ 
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hands  in  tillage.  He  proposed  farther  to  raise  banks  on  the 
shore  nearest  Rome,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon 
the  land  ;  to  clear  the  Ostian  shore  of  its  secret  and  danger- 
ous obstructions,  and  to  build  harbours  fit  to  receive  the  many- 
vessels  that  came  in  there.  These  things  were  designed,  but 
did  not  take  effect. 

He  completed,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  and 
corrected  the  erroneous  computation  of  time,  agreeable  to  a 
plan  which  he  had  ingeniously  contrived,  and  which  proved  of 
the  greatest  utility. 

The  principal  thing  that  excited  the  public  hatred,  and  at 
last  caused  his  death,  was  his  passion  for  the  title  of  king.  It 
was  the  first  thing  that  gave  offence  to  the  multitude,  and  it 
afforded  his  inveterate  enemies  a  very  plausible  plea.  Those 
who  wanted  to  procure  him  that  honour,  gave  it  out  among 
the  people,  that  it  appeared  from  the  Sibylline  books,  "  The 
Romans  could  never  conquer  the  Parthians,  except  they 
went  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  a  king."  And  one  day, 
when  Caesar  returned  from  Alba  to  Rome,  seme  of  his  re- 
tainers ventured  to  salute  him  by  that  title.  Observhig  that 
the  people  were  troubled  at  this  strange  compliment,  he 
put  on  an  air  of  resentment,  and  said,  "  He  was  not  called 
king,  but  Caesar."  Upon  this,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  and  he 
passed  on  in  no  good  humour. 

Another  time  the  senate  having  decreed  him  some  extra- 
vagant honours,  the  consuls  and  prxtors,  attended  by  the 
whold  body  of  patricians,  went  to  inform  him  of  what  they 
had  done.  When  they  came,  he  did  not  rise  to  receive  them, 
but  kept  his  seat,  as  if  they  had  been  persons  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, and  his  answer  to  their  address,  was,  "  That  there  was 
more  need  to  retrench  his  honours,  than  to  enlarge  them." 
This  haughtiness  gave  pain  not  only  to  the  senate,  but  the 
people,  who  thought  the  contempt  of  that  body  reflected  dis- 
honour upon  the  whole  commonwealth;  for  all  wiio could  de- 
cently withdraw,  went  o^  greatly  dejected. 

Perceiving  the  false  step  he  had  taken,  he  retired  immedi- 
ately to  his  own  house  ;  and  laying  his  neck  bare,  told  his 
friends,  "  Pie  was  ready  for  the  firsthand  that  v/ould  strike." 
He  then  bethought  himself  of  alleging  his  distemper  as  an  ex- 
cuse ;  and  asserted,  that  those  who  are  under  its  influence, 
are  apt  to  find  their  faculties  fail  them,  when  they  speak 
standing;  a  trembling  and  giddiness  coming  upon  them, 
which  bereaves  them  of  their  senses.  This,  however,  was 
not  really  the  case  ;,  for  it  is  said,  he  was  desirous  to  rise  to 
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the  senate ;  but  Cornelius  Balbus,  one  of  his  friends,  or  ra- 
ther flatterers,  held  him,  and  had  servility  enough  to  say, 
"  Will  you  not  remember  that  you  are  Caesar,  and  suffer  them 
to  pay  their  court  to  you  as  their  superior." 

A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned  with  royal 
diadems;  and  Flavins  and  MarulLus,  two  of  the  tribunes, 
went  and  tore  them  off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons 
who  saluted  Caesar  king,  and  committed  them  to  prison.  The 
people  followed  with  cheerful  acclamations  and  called  them 
Brutuses,  because  Brutus  was  the  man  who  expelled  the 
kings,  and  put  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
people. 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who,  by  the 
father's  side,  was  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  that  ancient 
Brutus,  and  -whose  mother  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
the  Servilii.  He  was  also  nephew  and  son-in-law  to  Cato.  No 
man  was  more  incUned  than  he  to  lift  his  hand  against  monar- 
chy, but  he  was  with-held  by  the  honours  and  favours  he  had 
received  from  Caesar,  who  had  not  only  given  him  his  life  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  and  pardoned  many  of 
his  friends  at  his  request,  but  continued  to  honour  him  with 
his  confidence  That  very  year  he  had  procured  him 
the  most  honourable  praetorship,  and  he  had  named  him 
for  the  consulship  four  years  after,  in  preference  to  Cas- 
sius,  who  was  his  competitor.  On  which  occasion  Caesar  is 
Imported  to  have  said,  "  Cassius  assigns  the  strongest  rea- 
sons, but  I  cannot  refuse  Brutus."  Some  impeach  Brutus, 
after  the  conspiracy  was  formed ;  but,  instead  of  listening  to 
them,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  said,  "  Brutus  will 
wait  for  this  skin :"  intimating,  that,  though  the  virtue  of 
Brutus  rendered  him  worthy  of  empire,  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  any  ingratitude  or  baseness  to  obtain  it.  Those, 
however,  who  were  desirous  of  a  change,  kept  their  eyes 
upon  him  only,  or  principally  at  least ;  and  as  they  durst  not 
speak  out  plain,  they  put  billets  night  after  night  in  the 
tribunal  and  scat  which  he  used  as  praetor,  mostly  in  these 
terms,  "  Thou  sleepest  Brutus ;"  or,  "  Thou  art  not  Bru- 
tus." 

Cassius,  perceiving  his  friend's  ambition  a  little  stimulated 
by  these  papcis,  began  to  ply  him  closer  than  before,  and  spur 
him  on  to  the  great  enterprise  ;  for  he  had  a  particular  en- 
mity against  Caesar.  Caesar,  too,  had  scnic  suspicion  of  him, 
and  he  even  said  one  day  to  his  friends,  "  What  think  you  of 
Cassius  ?  I  do  not  like  his  pale  looks." 
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We  are  told,  there  were  strong  signs  and  presages  of  the 
death  of  Caesar.  Many  report,  that  a  certain  soothsayer  fore- 
warned him  of  a  great  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the 
ides  of  March,  and  that  when  the  day  was  come,  as  he  was 
going  to  the  senate-house,  he  called  to  the  soothsayer,  and 
said  laughing,  "  The  ides  of  March  are  come  :"  to  which  he 
answered,  softly,  "  Yes  :  but  they  are  not  gone."  The  even- 
ing before,  he  supped  with  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  signed,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  a  number  of  letters,  as'  he  sat  at  table. 
While  he  was  so  employed,  there  arose  a  question,  '<  What  kind 
of  death  was  the  best  ?"  and  Csesar  answering  before  them  all, 
cried  out,  "  A  sudden  one."  The  same  night,  as  he  was  in 
bed  with  his  wife,  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  flew 
open  at  once.  Disturbed  both  with  the  noise  and  the  light, 
he  observed,  by  moon-shine,  Calpurnia  in  a  deep  sleep,  ut- 
tering broken  words  and  inarticulate  groans.  She  dreamed 
that  she  was  weeping  over  him,  as  she  held  him,  murdered, 
in  her  arms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  next  morning  she  conjured 
Caesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it, 
but  to  adjourn  the  senate,  and,  if  he  paid  no  regard  to  her 
dreams,  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  species  of  divination, 
or  to  sacrifices,  for  information  as  to  his  fate.  This  gave  him 
some  suspicion  and  alarm  ;  for  he  had  never  known,  before, 
in  Calpurnia,  any  thing  of  the  weakness  or  superstition  of  her 
sex,  though  she  was  now  so  much  affected. 

He  therefore  offered  a  number  of  sacrifices,  and  as  the  diviners 
found  no  auspicious  tokens  in  any  of  them,  he  sent  Antony  to 
dismiss  the  senate.  In  the  mean  time,  Decius  Brutus,  sur- 
named  Albinus,  came  in.  He  was  a  person  in  whom  Cassar 
placed  such  confidence,  that  he  had  appointed  him  his  second 
heir,  yet  he  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  with  the  other 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  This  man,  fearing  that  if  Caesar  ad- 
journed the  senate  to  another  day  the  affair  might  be  discov- 
ered, laughed  at  the  diviners,  and  told  Cassar  he  would  be 
highly  to  blame,  if,  by  such  a  slight,  he  gave  the  senate  an 
occasion  of  complaint  against  him»  "  For  they  were  met," 
he  said,  "  at  his  summons,  and  came  prepared  with  one  voice 
to  honour  him  with  the  title  of  king  in  the  provinces,  and  to 
grant  that  he  should  wear  the  diadem  both  by  land  and  sea 
every-where  out  of  Italy  But  if  any  one  go  and  tell  them, 
now  they  have  taken  their  places,  they  must  go  home  again, 
and  return  when  Calpurnia  happens  to  have  better  dreams, 
what  room  will  your  enemies  have  to  launch  out  against 
vou  ?     Or  who  will  hear  your  friends  when  they  attempt  to 
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show,  that  this  is  not  an  open  servitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tyranny  on  the  other  ? — If  you  are  absolutely  persuaded  that 
this  is  an  unlucky  day,  it  is  certainly  better  to  go  yourself,  and 
tell  them  you  have  strong  reasons  for  putting  off  business  till 
another  time."  So  saying,  he  took  Csesar  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  out." 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  a  slave,  who  be- 
longed to  some  other  person,  attempted  to  get  up  to  speak  to 
him,  but  finding  it  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  crowd  that  was 
about  him,  he  made  his  way  into  the  house,  and  pytting  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Calpurnia,  desired  her  to  keep  him 
i:afe  till  Csesar*s  return,  because  he  had  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  communicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Cnidian,  who,  by  teaching  the  Greek 
eloquence,  became  acquainted  with  some  of  Brutus's  friends, 
and  had  got  intelligence  of  most  of  the  transactions,  ap- 
pioached  CcCsar  with  a  paper,  exphining  what  he  had  to  dis- 
cover. Observing  that  he  gave  the  papers,  as  fast  as  he  re- 
ceived thmn,  to  his  officers,  he  got  up  as  close  as  possi- 
ble, aSHIxid,  "  Ccesar,  read  this  to  yourself,  and  quickly  ; 
for  it  contains  matters  of  great  consequence,  and  of  the  last 
roncern  to  ypu."  lie  took  it,  and  attempted  several  times  to 
read  it,  but  v/as  always  prevented  by  one  application  or  other. 
He  therefore  kept  thai  paper,  and  that  only,  in  his  own  hand, 
when  he  entered  the  house. 

The  place  where  the  senate  was  that  day  assembled,  and 
which  proved  the  scene  of  tht^t  tragedy,  there  was  a  statue  of 
Pompey,  and  it  wi-.s  an  edifice  which  Pornpey  had  consecra- 
ted for  an  oinan;ent  to  his  theatre.  Even  Cassius  himself, 
iliough  inclined  to  the  doctriries  of  Epicurus,  turned  his  eye 
to  the  statue  of  rouipey,  mm  secretly  invoked  his  aid,  before 
tlic  great  aiten^pt.  Antony,  who  v.'as  a  faithful  friend  to  Cae- 
.sar,  and  a  man  of  great  strength,  was  held  in  discourse  with- 
out by  Brutus  Aibiiius,  who  had  contrived  a  long  story  to  de- 
tain him. 

V\'hen  Ccesar  entered  the  house,  the  senate  rose  to  do  him 
honour.  Some  of  Brutus's  accomplices  came  up  behhid  his 
chair,  and  others  before  it,  pretending  to  intercede,  along  with 
jVIeiillius  Cimber,  for  the  recal  of  his  brother  from  exile. 
They  continued  their  instances  till  he  caa:e  to  his  seat. 
When  he  was  seated,  he  gave  them  a  positive  denial ;  and  as 
ihey  continued  their  importunities  with  an  air  of  compuhoion, 
he  grew  angry.  Cimber,  then,  with  both  hands,  pulled  his 
gown  off  his  neck,,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack.     Cas- 
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ca  gave  him  the  first  blow.  It  was  a  stroke  upon  the  neck 
with  his  sword,  but  the  wound  was  not  dangerous  :  for  in  the 
beginning  of  so  trem(indous  an  enterprise  he  was  probably  in 
some  disorder.  C<ssar  therefore  turned  upon  him,  and  laid 
hold  of  his  sword.  At  the  same  time  they  both  cried  out, 
the  one  in  Latin,  "  Villain  !  Casca  I  what  dost  thou  mean  ?" 
and  the  other  in  Greek,  to  his  brother,  ''  Brother,  help  1" 

After  such  a  beginning,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
conspiracy  were  seized  v/ith  consternation  and  horror,  inso- 
much that  they  durst  neither  fly,  nor  assist,  nor  even  utter  a 
word.  All  the  conspirators  now  drew  their  swords,  and  sur- 
rounded him  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  way  he  turned, 
he  saw  nothing  but  steel  gleaming  in  his  face,  a*]d  met  no- 
thing but  wounds.  Like  some  savage  beast  attacked  by  the 
hunters,  he  found  every  hand  lifted  against  him,  for  they  all 
agreed  to  have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice  and  a  taste  of  his 
blood.  Therefore  Brutus  himself  gave  him  a  stroke  in  the 
groin.  Some  say,  he  opposed  the  rest,  and  continued  strug- 
gling and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutus  ; 
then  he  drew  his  robe  over  his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate. 
Either  by  accident,  or  pushed  thither  by  the  conspirators,  he 
expired  on  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue,  and  dyed  it 
v/ith  his  blood  :  so  that  Pompey  seemed  to  preside  over  the 
work  of  vengeance,  to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet,  and  to 
enjoy  his  agonies.  Those  agonies  were  great,  for  he  receiv- 
ed no  less  than  three  and  twenty  wounds.  And  many  of  the 
conspirators  wounded  each  other,  as  they  were  aiming  their 
blows  at  him. 

Caesar  thus  despatched,  Brutus  advanced  to  speak  to  the 
senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  done,  but 
they  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  ;  they  fled  out  of  the  house, 
and  filled  the  people  with  inexpressible  horror  and  dismay. 
Some  shut  up  their  houses;  others  left  their  shops  and  coun- 
ters. All  were  in  motion :  one  was  running  to  see  the  spec- 
tacle ;  another  running  back.  Antony  and  Lepidus,  Csesar's 
principal  friends,  withdrew,  and  hid  themselves  in  other  peo- 
ple's houses.  Mean  time  Brutus  and  his  confederates,  yet 
warm  from  the  slaughter,  marched  in  a  body  with  their 
bloody  swords  in  their  hands,  from  the  senate-house, 
to  the  capitol,  not  like  men  that  fled,  but  with  an  air 
of  gaiety  and  confidence,  calling  the  people  to  liberty,  and 
stopping  to  talk  with  every  man  of  consequence  whom  they 
•met.  There  were  some  who  even  joined  them,  and  mingled 
with  their  tram ;  desirous  of  appearing  to  have  had  a  share  in 
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the  action,  and  hoping  for  one  in  the  glory.  Of  this  number 
were  Caius  Octavius  and  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  afterwards 
paid  dear  for  their  vanity  ;  being  put  to  death  by  Antony  and 
young  Caesar.  So  that  they  gained  not  even  the  honour  for 
wh'ifh  they  lost  their  lives  ;  for  nobody  believed  that  they  had 
any  part  in  the  enterprise ;  and  they  were  punished,  not  for 
the  deed,  but  for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  came 
down  from  the  capitol,  and  addressed  the  people,  who  attend- 
ed to  their  discourse,  Avithout  expressing  either  dislike  or 
approbation  of  what  was  done.  But  by  their  silence  it  ap- 
pe?aed  that  they  pitied  Caesar  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
vered Bru^s.  The  senate  passed  a  general  amnesty;  and  to 
reconcile  all  parties,  they  decreed  Csesar  divine  honours,  and 
confirmed  ail  the  acts  of  his  dictatorship;  while  on  Brutus 
and  his  friends  they  bestowed  governments,  and  such  honours 
as  were  suitable  :  so  .that  it  v/as  generally  imagined  the  com- 
monwealth was  firmly  established  again,  and  all  brought  into 
the  best  order. 

But  vhen,  upon  the  opening  of  Caesar's  will,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  every  Roman  citizen  a  considerable  lega- 
cy, and  they  beheld  the  body,  as  it  was  carried  through  the 
foru?n,  all  mangled  with  wounds,  the  multitnde  could  no  lon- 
ger be  kept  within  bounds.  They  stopt  the  procession,  and 
tearing  up  the  benches,  with  the  doors  and  tables,  heaped 
them  into  a  pile,  and  burnt  the  corpse  there.  Then  snatch- 
ing flaming  brands  from  the  pile,  some  ran  to  burn  the  hou- 
ses of  the  assaj;sins,  while  others  ranged  the  city,  to  find  the 
conspirators  themselves,  and  tear  them  in  pieces  ;  but  they 
had  taken  such  care  to  secure  themselves,  that  they  could  not 
irieet  with  one  of  them. 

Caesar  did  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  did  not  survive  Pom- 
pey  above  foui"  years.  His  object  was  sovereign  power  and 
authority,  which  he  pursued  through  innumerable  dangers, 
and  which  by  prodigious  efforts  he  gained  at  last.  But  he 
reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it,  than  an  empty  and  invidious  title. 
It  is  true,  the  divine  power  which  conducted  him  through 
life,  attended  him  after  Ji is  death,  as  his  avenger  pursue<|  and 
hunted  out  the  assassins  over  sea  and  land,  and  rested  not 
till  there  was  not  a  man  left,  either  of  those  who  dipt  their 
hands  in  his  blood,  or  of  those  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
deed. 
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Flourished  360  years  before  Christ. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens.  Theopoinpus  tells  us,  he 
was  called  the  snvord-cutler^  because  he  einployed  a  great 
number  of  slaves  in  that  business.  He  had  a  large  fortune 
left  him  by  his  father  who  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years 
of  age  ;  the  whole  being  estimated  at  little  less  than  fifteen 
talents.  But  he  was  greatly  wronged  by  his  g'sardians,  who 
converted  part  to  their  own  use,  and  suffered  part  to  lie  ne- 
glected. Nay  they  were  vile  enough  to  defraud  liis  tutors  of 
their  salaries.  This  was  the  chief  reason  that  he  had  not 
those  advantages  of  education,  which  his  quality  entitled  him. 
His  mother  did  not  choose  that  he  should  be  put  to  hard  and 
laborious  exercises  on  account  of  the  wealoiess  and  delicacy 
of  his  frame;  and  his  preceptors,  being  ill  paid,  did  not  press 
him  to  attend  them. 

His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
rise  on  this  occasion.  The  orator  Callistratus  was  to  plead 
in  the  cause  which  the  city  of  Oropus  had  depending  ;  and 
the  expectation  of  the  public  was  greatly  raised  both 
by  the  powers  of  the  orator,  which  were  then  in  the  high- 
est repute,  and  by  the  importanceof  the  trial.  Demosthe- 
nes hearing  the  governors  and  tutors  agree  among  them- 
selves to  attend  the  trial,  with  much  importunity  prevailed  on 
his  master  to  take  him  to  hear  the  pleadings.  The  master 
having  some  acquaintance  with  tlie  officers  who  opened  the 
court,  got  his  young  pupil  a  seat  where  he  could  hear  the 
orators  without  being  seen,  Callistratus  had  great  suc- 
cess, and  his  abilities  v/ere  extremely  admired.  Demos- 
thenes was  fired  w^ith  a  spirit  of  emulation.  When  he  saw 
with  what  distinction  the  orator  was  conducted  home,  and 
complimented  by  the  people,  he  was  struck  still  more  with 
the  power  of  that  commanding  eloquence,  which  could  carry 
ail  before  it.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
other  studies  and  exercise  in  which  boys  are  engaged,  and 
applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  declaiming,  in  hopes 
of  being  one  dav  numbered  among  the  orators.     Isseiis  was 
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the  man  he  made  use  of  as  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  though 
Isocratcs  then  taught  it. 

Wlien  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called  his  guardians  to 
account  at  law,  and  wrote  orations  against  them.  As  they 
found  many  methods  of  chicane  and  delay,  he  had  great  op- 
ponui.ity  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the  bar.  It  was  not  with- 
out much  pains  ynd  some  risk  that  he  gained  his  cause  ;  and, 
at  last,  it  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  patrimony  that  he 
could  retover.  By  this  means,  however,  he  acquired  a  pro- 
per ascu^'ance,  and  some  experience  ;  and  having  tasted  the 
honour  and  power  that  go  in  tlie  train  of  eloquence,  he  at- 
tC:...pted  to  h^peuk  in  the  public  debates,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
adnunistratlon. 

However,  in  his  first  address  to  the  people,  he  was  laughed 
at,  and  interrupted  by  their  clamours  :  for  the  violence  of  his 
manner  threw  him  into  a  confusion  of  periods,  and  a  distor- 
tion of  his  argument.  Besides,  he  had  a  weakness  and  a 
stammering  in  his  voice,  and  a  want  of  breath,  which  caused 
such  a  distraction  in  his  discourse,  thut  it  was  difficult  for  tlte 
audience  to  understand  hiau  At  last,  upon  Jiis  quilting  the 
assembly,  Eunomus  the  Thriasian,  a  man  now  extremely  old 
found  him  wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Piraeus, 
and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  right..  "  You,"  said  he,  "  have 
a  manner  of  speaking  veiy  like  that  of  Pericles ;  and  yet  you 
lose  yourself  out  of  mere  timidity  and  cowardice.  You  nei- 
ther bear  up  against  the  tumults  of  a  popular  assembly,  nor 
prepare  your  body  by  exercise  for  the  libcur  of  the  rostru7n, 
but  sufler  your  parts  to  wither  away  in  negligence  and  indo- 
lence." 

Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  speeches  had  been  ill 
received,  and  he  wi.s  going  home  with  his  head  covered,  arid 
in  great  distress,  Satyius  the  pi.iyer  followed  and  went  in 
with  him.  Demosthenes  lamented  to  him,  "  That,  though 
he  wi.s  the  moHt  laborious  of  all  the  orators,  and  had  almost 
sacriSccd  his  health  to  that  application,  yet  he  could  gain  no 
i^ivour  with  the  people  :  but  drunken  seamen,  and  other  un- 
lettered persons,  were  heard;  and  kept  the  rostriiw^  while  he 
Vvas  entirely  ditiregarded."  "  You  say  true,"  answered  S.ity- 
rus  ;  ''  but  I  will  soon  provide  a  reniedy,  if  you  will  repeat  to 
PTC  some  speech  in  Euripides  or  Soj)hocles."  When  De- 
mosthenes had  done,  Satyrus  pronounced  the  same  speech  ; 
and  he  did  it  with  such  propriety  of  action,  ar.d  so  Uiuch  in 
character,  that  it  appeared  lo  the  orator  quite  a  diiferent  pas- 
sage.    He  now  understood  so  well  how  much  grace  and  dig- 
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inty  action  adds  to  the  best  oration,  that  he  thought  it  a  small 
matter  to  premeditate  and  compose,  thoug;h  with  the  utmost 
care,  if  the  pronunciation  and  propriety  of  gesture  were  not 
attended  to.  Upon  this  he  built  himself  a  subterraneous  stu- 
dy, whither  he  repaired  every  day,  to  form  his  action,  and 
exercise  his  voice ;  and  he  would  often  stay  there  for  two  or 
three  months  together  ;  shaving  one  side  of  his  head,  that,  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  ever  so  desirous  of  going  abroad, 
the  shame  of  appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  him  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  visit,  or  received  one,  he 
would  take  something  that  passed  in  conversation,  some  bu- 
siness or  fact  that  was  reported  to  him,  for  a  subject  to  exer- 
cise himself  upon.  As  soon  as  he  had  p.'.rted  from  his  friends, 
he  went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeated  the  matter  in  order 
as  it  passed,  together  with  the  argumeiits  for  and  against  it. 
The  substance  of  the  speeches  which  he  heard,  he  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  afterwards  reduced  them  to  regular  sen- 
tences and  periods,  meditating  a  variety  of  corrections  and 
new  forms  of  expression,  both  for  what  others  had  said  to 
him,  and  he  had  addressed  to  them.  Hence  it  was  conclu- 
ded that  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  genius  ;  and  that  all  his 
eloquence  was  the  effect  of  labour.  A  strong  proof  of  this 
seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  seldom  hoard  to  speak  any  thing 
extemfiore^  and  though  the  people  often  called  upon  him  by 
name,  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly,  to  speak  to  the  point  deba- 
ted, he  would  not  do  unless  he  came  prepared.  For  this 
many  of  the  orators  ridiculed  him  ;  and  Pytheas,  in  particular 
toid  him,  "  That  all  his  arguments  smeiled  of  the  lamp." 
Demosthenes  retorted  sharply  upon  him.  "  Yes,  indeed  ; 
but  your  lamp  and  mine,  my  friend,  are  not  conscious  to  the 
same  labours."  To  others  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his 
previous  application,  but  told  them,  "  He  neither  wrote  ihe 
whole  of  his  orations,  nor  spoke  vvithout  first  committing  part 
to  writing."  Another  proof  they  p:ive  us  of  his  want  of  con- 
fidence on  any  sudden  occasion,  is  that  whevi  he  happened  to 
be  put  in  disorder  by  the  tumultuary  behaviour  of  the  people, 
Demades  often  rose  up  to  support  him  in  an  exiempore  ad- 
diess;  but  he  never  did  the  same  for  Demades. 

Vv'herefore,  then,  it  may  be  said,  did  TEschines  call  him  an 
orator  of  the  most  admirable  assurance  ?  How  could  lie  stand 
up  alone  and  refute  Python  the  Byzantian,  whose  eloquence 
poured  against  the  Athenians  like  a  torrent?  And  when  La- 
machus  the  Myrrhenean  pronounced  at  the  Olympic  games 
an  encomium  which  he  had  written  upon  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and  in  which  he  had  asserted  many  severe  and  reproach- 
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ful  things  atjainst  the  Thebans  and  Olynthians,  how  could 
Demosthenes  rise  up  and  prove,  by  a  ready  deduction  of  facts, 
the  many  benefits  for  which  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  The- 
bans and  Chalcidians,  and  the  many  evils  that  the  flatterers  of 
the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  their  country  ?  This, 
too,  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  great  audi- 
ence, that  the  sophist,  his  antagonist,  apprehending  a  tumult, 
stole  out  of  the  assembly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  did  not  take 
Pericles  entirely  for  his  model.  He  only  adopted  his  action 
and  delivery,  and  his  prudent  resolution  not  to  make  a  prac- 
tice of  speaking  from  a  sudden  impulse,  or  on  any  occasion 
that  iryght  present  itself;  being  persuaded,  that  it  was  to 
that  conduct  he  owed  his  greatness.  Yet,  while  he  chose 
not  often  to  trust  the  success  of  his  powers  to  fortune,  he  did 
not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputation  Avhich  may  be  acquired 
by  speaking  on  a  sudden  occasion.  Eratosthenes  says,  that, 
in  his  exten^poraneous  harangues,  he  often  spoke  as  from  a 
supernatural  impulse;  and  Demetrius  tells  us,  that,  in  an 
address  to  the  people,  like  a  man  inspired,  he  once  uttered 
this  oath  in  verse, 

By  earth,  by  all  her  fountains,  streams,  and  floods. 

As  for  his  personal  defects,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  remedies  he  applied  to  them;  and  he 
says  he  had  it  from  Demosthenes  in  his  old  age.  The  hesi- 
ttition  and  stammering  of  his  tongue  he  corrected  by  prac- 
tising to  speak  Avith  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  strength- 
ened his  voice  by  running  or  walking  up-hill,  and  pronounc- 
ing some  passage  in  an  oration  or  a  poem,  during  the  diffi- 
culty of  breath  which  that  caused.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
looking-glass  in  his  house,  before  which  he  used  to  declaim, 
and  adjust  all  his  motions. 

It  is  said,  thut  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and  desired 
him  to  be  his  advocate  against  a  person  from  whom  he  had 
suffered  by  assault.  "  Not  you,  indeed,"  said  Demosthenes, 
*'  you  have  suffered  no  such  thing."  "  What  1"  said  the  man, 
raising  his  voice,  "  have  I  not  received  those  blows?"  "  Ay, 
now,"  replied  Demosthenes,  "  you  do  speak  like  a  person 
that  has  been  injured."  So  much,  in  his  opinion,  do  the  tone 
'  of  voice  and  the  action  contribute  to  gain  the  speaker  credit 
in  what  he  afhrms.  His  action  pleased  the  commonalty 
much;  but  people  of  taste  (among  whom  was  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean),  thought  there  was  something  in  it  low,  inelegant* 
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and  unmanly.  Hermippus  acquaints  us,  that  jEsian  beincj 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  those  of  that 
time,  said,  "  Whoever  has  heard  the  orators  of  former  times 
must  admire  the  decorum  and  dignity  with  which  they  spoke, 
Yet  when  we  read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  we  must  al- 
low they  have  more  art  in  the  composition,  and  greater  force. 
In  his  written  orations,  there  was  something  extremely  cut- 
ting and  severe;  but,  in  his  sudden  repartees,  there  was  also 
something  of  humour. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon  public  business 
in  the  time  of  the  Phocian  war ;  and  the  same  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  Philippics.  For  some  of  the  last  of  them 
were  delivered  after  that  war  was  finished,  and  the  former 
relate  to  the  immediate  transactions  of  it.  It  appears  also, 
that  he  was  two  and  thirty  years  old,  when  he  was  preparing 
his  oration  against  Midias :  and  yet,  at  that  time  he  had  at- 
tained no  name  or  power  in  the  administration.  This,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  his  dropping  the  prosecution  for  a 
sum  of  money.     For, 

No  prayer,  no  moving-  art 

E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart.     Pope. 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  implacable  in  his  re- 
sentments. He  saw  it  a  difficult  thing,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  interest,  to  pull  down  a  man  so  well  supported  on  all 
sides,  as  Midias,  by  v/ealth  and  friends:  and  therefore  he  lis- 
tened to  the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had  he  seen  any 
hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his  enemy,  I  cannot  think 
that  three  thousand  drachmas  could  have  disarmed  his  anger- 
He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political  ambition,  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  Greece  against  Philip.  He  defended  it  like 
a  champion  worthy  of  such  a  charge,  and  soon  gained  great 
reputation  both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold  truths  which  he 
spoke.  He  was  admired  in  Greece,  and  courted  by  the  king 
of  Persia.  Nay,  Philip  himself  had  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  him  than  the  other  orators  ;  and  his  enemies  acknowledged 
that  they  had  to  contend  with  a  great  man. 

Pansetius,  the  philosoher,  asserts,  that  most  of  his  orations 
are  written  upon  this  principle,  that  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  for 
her  own  sake  only,  that,  for  instance.  Of  the  Croiun,  that 
against  Aristocrates^  that  For  the  Immunities^  and  the  Philifi- 
iiic6.  In  all  these  orations,  he  does  not  exhort  his  country- 
men to  that  which  is  most  agreeable  or  easy,  or  advantageous ; 
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but  points  out  honour  and  propriety  as  the  jfirst  objects,  and 
leaves  the  safety  of  the  state  as  a  matter  of  ir.ferior  conside- 
tion.  So  that,  if,  beside  that  noble  ambition  which  aniipated 
his  measures,  and  the  generous  turn  of  his  addresses  to  the 
people,  he  had  been  blest  with  the  courage  that  war  demands, 
and  had  kept  his  hands  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not  have 
been  numbered  with  such  orators  as  Mirocles,  Polyeuctus, 
and  Hyperides,  but  have  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  higher 
sphere  with  Cimon,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles.  Though  he 
bore  up  against  the  assaults  of  corruption  from  Philip  and  the 
Macedonians,  yet  he  was  taken  by  the  gold  of  Susa  and  Ec- 
batana:  so  that  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  recommend, 
than  to  imitate,  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  he  excelled  all  the  orators  of  his 
time,  except  Phocion,  in  his  life  and  conversation.  And  we 
find  in  his  orations,  that  he  told  the  people  the  boldest  truths, 
that  he  opposed  their  inclinations,  and  corrected  their  errors 
ivith  the  greatest  spirit  and  freedom.  When  the  Athenians 
were  for  having  him  manager  of  a  certain  impeachment,  and 
insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  he  would  not  com- 
ply, but  rose  up  and  said,  "  My  friends,  I  will  be  your  coun- 
sellor, whether  you  will  or  no ;  but  a  false  accuser  I  will  not 
be,  how  much  soever  you  may  wish  it." 

Demosthenes,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  political 
conduct,  left  none  of  the  actions  of  the  king  of  Macedon  un- 
disparaged.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  he  laid  hold  on  every 
opportunity  to  raise  suspicions  against  him  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  excite  their  resentment.  Hence,  Philip,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  person  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Athens ; 
and  when  he  went  with  nine  other  deputies  to  the  court  of  that 
prince,  after  having  given  them  all  audience,  he  answered 
the  speech  of  Den:osihenes  v.ith  greater  care  than  the  rest. 
As  to  other  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  Demosthenes 
had  not  an  equal  share  in  them  ;  they  were  bestowed  princi- 
pE^lly  upon  ^schines  and  Philocrates.  They,  therefore,  prais- 
ed Philip  on  all  occasions;  and,  insisted,  in  particular,  on  his 
eloquence,  his  beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  liquor.  Dei*  osthenes,  M'ho  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him  commended,  turned  these  things  oft'  as  trifles. 
«  The  first,"  he  said,  "  was  the  property  of  a  sophist,  the 
second  of  a  woman,  and  the  third  of  a  sponge  ;  and  not  one 
of  them  could  do  any  credit  to  a  king." 

Afterwards  it  appeared,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
but  war ;  for,  on  one  hand,  Philip  knew  not  how  to  sit  down 
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in  tranquillity ;  and,  on  the  other,  Demosthenes  inflamed  the 
Athenians  In  this  case,  the  first  step  the  orator  took,  was 
to  put  the  people  upon  sending  an  armament  to  Euboea,  which 
was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Philip  by  its  petty  tyrants. 
Accordingly  be  drew  up  an  edict,  in  pursuance  of  which 
they  passed  over  to  that  peninsula,  and  drove  out  the  Mace- 
donians. His  second  operation  was  the  sending  succours  to 
the  Byzantians  and  Perinthians,  with  whom  Philip  was  at  war. 
He  persuaded  the  people  to  drop  their  resentment,  to  forget 
the  faults  which  both  those  nalions  had  committed  in  the  con- 
federate war,  and  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assistance. 
They  did  so,  and  it  saved  them  from  ruin.  After  this  he 
went  ambass^ido^'  to  the  states  of  Greece  ;  and,  by  his  animat- 
ing address,  brought  them  almost  all  to  join  in  the  league 
against  Philip.  Beside  the  troops  of  the  several  cities,  they 
took  an  army  of  nierce^.aries,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  thou  iand  horse,  into  pay,  and  readily  con- 
tributed to  the  charge.]  Theophrastus  tells  us,  that,  when  the 
allies  desiredtheir  cont^  ibutions  mightbe  settled,  Crobylus,  the 
orator  answered,  "That  warcouidnotbe  broughttoany  setdiet." 

So  powerful  were  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  that  Philip 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  apply  for  peace  ; 
Greece  recovered  her  spirits,  whilst  she  stood  waiting  for  the 
event;  and  not  only  the  Athenian  generals,  but  the  govern- 
ors of  Boeotia,  were  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of  De- 
mosthenes. All  the  assemblies,  as  well  those  of  Thebes,  as 
those  of  Athens,  were  under  his  direction  ;  he  was  equally 
beloved,  equally  powerful  in  both  places  :  and,  as  Theopom- 
pus  shows,  it  was  no  more  than  his  merit  claimed.  But  the 
superior  power  of  fortune,  which  seems  to  have  been  work- 
ing a  revolution,  and  drawing  the  liberties  of  Greece  to  a  pe- 
riod at  that  lime,  opposed  eaid  baffled  all  the  measures  that 
could  be  taken. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  had  such  confidence  in  the 
Grecian  arras,  and  to  have  been  so  much  elated  with  the  cou- 
rage and  spirit  of  so  many  brave  men  calling  for  the  enemy, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  regard  any  oracles  or  pro- 
phecies. He  told  them,  that  he  suspected  the  prophetess 
herself  of  Fhilippizing.  He  put  the  Thcbans  in  mind  of 
Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles,  how  they  reck- 
oned such  things  as  mere  pretexts  of  cowardice,  and  pursued 
the  pLm  which  their  roason  had  dictated.  Thus  far  Demosthe^ 
nes  acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honour.  But 
in  the  battle   of  Chxronca  he   performed  nothing  worthy  of 
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the  glorious  things  he  had  spoken.  He  quitted  his  post;  he 
threw  away  his  arms  ;  he  fied  in  the  most  infamous  manner  ; 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  bely  the  inscription  which  he  had 
put  upon  his  shield  in  golden  characters,  to  good  for- 
tune. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,  committed  a  thousand  excesses.  He  drank  to  intoxi- 
cation, and  danced  over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of  song  of 
the  first  part  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes  had  procured, 
and  beating  time  to  it — Demosthenes^  the  Pccancan^  son  of  De- 
mosthenes^ has  decreed.  But  when  he  came  to  be  sober  again, 
and  considered  the  dangers  with  which  he  had  lately  been 
surrounded,  he  trembled  to  think  of  the  prodigious  force 
and  power  of  that  orator,  who  had  obliged  him  to  put  both 
empire  and  life  on  the  cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  hours  of  that 
day. 

The  fame  of  Demosthenes  reached  the  Persian  court;  and 
the  king  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants,  commanding  them 
to  supply  him  with  money,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  man  in  Greece  ;  because  he  best  knew  how  to 
make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  by  raising  fresh  troubles,  and 
finding  employment  for  the  Macedonian  arms. nearer  home. 
This  Alexander  afterwards  discovered  by  the  letters  of  De- 
mosthenes which  he  found  at  Sardis ;  and  the  papers  of  the 
Persian  governors  expressing  the  sums  which  had  been  giv- 
en him. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  great  battle,  those  of  the 
contrary  faction  attacked  Demosthenes,  and  brought  a  variety 
of  public  accusations  against  him.  The  people,  however, 
not  only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the  same  res- 
pect as  before,  and  called  him  to  the  helm  again,  as  a  per- 
son whom  they  knew  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  his  country  :  so 
that,  when  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea  were 
brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon  Demosthe- 
nes to  make  the  funeral  oration.  They  were,  therefore,  so 
far  from  bearing  their  misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous 
manner,  that,  by  the  great  honour  they  did  the  counsellor, 
they  showed  they  did  not  repent  of  having  followed  his  ad- 
vice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration.  But,  after 
•this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name  to  his  edicts,  because  he 
considered  fortune  as  inauspicious  to -him;  but  sometimes 
that  of  one  friend,  sometimes  that  of  anotlicr  till  he  recover- 


cd  his  spirits   upon  the  death  of  Philip,  for  that  prince  did 
not  long  survive  his  victory  at  Chxronea. 

Deniosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Phi- 
lip; and,  in  order  to  prepossess  the  people  with  hopes  of 
some  good  success  to  come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a 
gay  countenance,  pretendin.^  he  had  seen  a  vision  which  an- 
nounced something  great  for  Athens.  Soon  after,  messen- 
gers came  wdth  an  account  of  Philip's  death.  The  Atheni- 
ans immediately  OiTered  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
gods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown  for  Pausanias, 
who  killed  him.  Deniosthenes  on  this  occasion,  made  his 
appearance  in  magnificent  attire,  and  with  a  gai-land  on  his 
head,  though  it  was  only  the  seventh  day  after  his  daught-^'s 
death,  as  ^Eschines  tells  us,  who,  on  that  account,  reproach- 
es him  as  an  unnatural  father.  But  he  must  himself  have 
been  of  an  ungenerous  and  efferninate  disposition,  if  he  con- 
sidered tears  and  lamentations  as  marks  of  a  kind  and  aitec- 
ticnate  parent,  and  condemned  the  man  who  bore  such  a  loss 
with  moderation.  On  the  contrary,  I  commend  Demosthe- 
nes, for  leaving  the  tears  and  other  instances  of  mourning, 
which  his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to  the  women, 
and  going  about  such  actions  as  he  tb.ought  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country :  for  I  think  a  man  of  such  firmness 
and  other  abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  possess,  shoukl  al- 
w^ays  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and  look  upon  his 
private  accidents  or  business  as  a  consideration  much  inferior 
to  the  public. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  states  of  Greece  again,  and 
they  entered  once  more  into  a  laague.  The  Thebrms  being 
furnished  vdth.  arms  by  him.  attacked  the  garrison  in  their 
citadel,  and  killed  great  numbers;  and  the  Athenians  prepar- 
ed to  join  them  in  the  war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the  ro.s- 
t7'i(?7i  almost  every  day  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  invite  them  to  commence  hos- 
tilities from  that  quarter  against  Alexander,  whom  he  called 
a  doi/. 

But  when  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his  own 
country,  and  marched  into  Bosotia  with  all  his  forces,  the 
pride  of  the  Athenians  v/as  humbled>  and  the  spirit  of  De- 
mosthenes died  away.  They  deserted  the Theb.ns  ;  and  that 
unhappy  people  had  to  stand  the  whole  fury  of  the  war,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  lost  their  city.  The  Athenians 
were  in  great  trouble  and  confusion  ;  and  thev  could  think 
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of  no  better  measure,  than  the  sending  Dciriosthenes,  and 
some  others,  ambassadors  to  Alexander.  But  Demosthenes, 
dreading  the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  back  at  mount 
Cithseron,  and  relinquished  his  commission.  Alexander  im- 
mediately sent  deputies  to  Athens,  who  (according  to  Ido- 
meneus  and  Duris)  demanded  that  they  would  deliver  up  ten 
of  their  orators.  But  the  greatest  part,  and  those  the  most 
reputable  of  the  historians  say,  that  he  demanded  only  these 
eight,  Demosthenes,  Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes,  Lycurgus,  My- 
rocles,  Damon,  Calisthenes,  and  Charidemus.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Demosthenes  addressed  the  people  in  the  fable  of  the 
sheep,  who  were  to  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wOlves,  before 
tl»iy  would  grant  them  peace :  by  which  he  insinuated,  that 
he*  and  the  other  orators  were  the  guards  of  the  people,  as 
the  dogs  were  of  the  flock  :  and  that  Alexander  was  the 
great  wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again  :  ''  As  \vc  see 
merchants  carrying  about  a  sm^all  sample  in  a  dish,  by  which 
they  sell  large  quantities  of  wheat  ,  so  you,  in  us,  without 
knowing  it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body  of  citizens." 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point  in  full  assembly; 
and  Demades  seeing  them  in  great  perplexity,  offered  to  go 
alone  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  ibr  the  orators, 
on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give  hi]u  five  talents ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  depended  upon  the  friendship  that 
prince  had  for  him,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  him,  like 
u  lion,  satiated  with  blood.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  his 
application  for  the  ora.tors,  and  reconciled  Alexander  to  the 
city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the  reputation  of 
Demades,  and  the  other  orators  of  his  party,  greatly  increas- 
ed; and  that  of  Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true,  he 
raised  his  head  a  little,  when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  took  the  field  ; 
but  it  soon  fell  again ;  for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join  him, 
Agis  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Lacedi-emonians  entirely 
routed. 

About  this  time,  the  affair  concerning'  the  crotun*  came 
again  upon  the  carpet.  The  inform.aiion  was  first  laid  uiuler 
the  archonship  of  Chserondas  ;  and  the  cause  was  not  detcr- 

•  Demosthenes  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Alliens  at  liis  own  expense;  for 
which  tlie  people,  at  the  motion  of  Clesiphon,  decreed  lum  a  crown  of 
gold.  This  excited  the  envy  aTid  jealousy  of  iEschines,  wlio  thereupon 
brought  that  famous  impeachmer.t  ag-ainst  Demosthenes,  which  oc.cav 
siOiicd  his  inimitable  oration  dc  Corona. 
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mined  till  ten  years  after,  under  Aristophon.  It  was  the 
most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was  pleaded,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  reputation  of  the  oreitors,  as  the  generous  beha- 
viour of  the  juds^es  ;  for,  though  the  prosecutors  of  Demos^ 
thenes  were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  entirely  in  the 
Macedonian  interest,  the  judges  would  not  give  their  voices 
against  him  ;  but  acquitted  him  so  honourably,  that  ^schines 
had  not  a  fifth  p.u't  of  the  suffrages.  ^E •^chines  immediately 
quitted  Athens,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  teaching 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Harpalus  came  from  Asia 
to  Athens.  He  had  fied  from  the  service  of  Alexander,  both 
because  he  was  conscious  of  having  betrayed  his  trust,  and 
because  he  dreaded  his  master,  who  now  was  become  terri- 
ble to  his  best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the  people  of  Athens 
for  shelter,  and  desired  protection  for  his  ships  and  treasures, 
most  of  the  orators  had  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and  supported 
his  application  with  all  their  interest.  Demosthenes  at  first 
advised  them  to  order  Harpalus  off  immediately,  and  to  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in  war  agw^in,  with- 
out any  just  or  necessary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  after,  when  they  were  taking  an  account  of 
the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceiving  that  Demosthenes  was 
much  pleased  with  one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  stood  admir- 
ing the  workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take  it  in 
his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demosthenes  be- 
ing surprised  at  the  weight,  and  asking  Harpalus  how  much 
it  might  bring,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "  It  will  bring  you  twen- 
ty talents."  And  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  sent  him  the 
cup  with  that  sum :  for  Harpalus  knew  well  how  to  distin- 
guish a  man's  passion  for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight, 
and  the  keen  looks  he  cast  upon  it.  Demosthenes  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  ;  it  made  all  the  im.pression  upon  him 
th:;t  v/us  expected  :  he  received  the  money,  like  a  garrison 
into  his  house,  and  w>ent  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpalus. 
Next  day.  he  came  into  the  assembly  with  a  quantity  of  wool 
and  bandages  about  his  neck  ;  and  when  the  people  called 
upon  him  to  get  up  and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had 
lost  his  voice.  Upon  which  some  that  were  by,  said,  "  It 
^was  no  common  hoarseness  tliat  he  got  in  the  night: 
'it  was  a  hoarseness  occasioned  by  swallowing  gold  and 
silver."  Afterwards,  when  all  the  people  were  apprised  of 
his  taking  the  bribe,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fence, they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised  a  ciam-our,  and 
expressed  their  indignation.     At  the  same   time,  somebody 
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stood  up  and  said  sneeringly,  "  Will  you  not  listen  to  the  man 
with  the  cup?*  The  Athenic-ns  then  immediately  sent  Har- 
palus  off;  anti,  fei'iing  they  might  be  called  to  account  for 
the  money  Avith  which  the  oiators  had  been  corrupted,  they 
ir;ade  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  all  their  houses. 

At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes,  seeminc;Iy  with  a  design 
to  prove  his  innocence,  moved  for  an  order,  that  the  affair 
should  be  brouglit  before  che  court  of  Areopai^us,  and  all  per- 
sons punished  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  taking  bribes. 
In  consequence  of  wliich,  he  appeared  before  that  court,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  that  were  convicted.  Being  sentenced 
to  pay  a.  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was 
paid,  the  disgrace  of  his  conviction,  and  the  v/eakness  of  his 
constitution,  wl.ich  could  not  bear  close  confinement,  deter- 
mined l:im  to  fiyj  and  this  he  did,  undiscovered  by  some, 
and  assisted  by  others.  It  is  said,  that  when  he.  was  not  far 
from  the  ciiy,  he  perceived  some  of  his  late  adversaries  fol- 
lowing, and  endeavoured  to  hide  himself.  But  they  called  to 
■him  by  name  ;  and  when  they  came  nearer,  desired  him  to 
take  some  necessary  supplies  of  nmney,  which  they  had 
brouglit  with  them  for  that  purpose-  They  assured  him,  rhey 
bad  no  other  d<^X]ri^  in  fc'tlowhui;::  ?.vO.  e^ihortcc'  him  to  take 
courage.  But  Denicsii;cncs  gave  way  to  rnorc  violent  ex- 
pressions of  grief  than  ever,  and  said,  "  What  comfort  can  I 
have,  v/hen  I  leave  enemies  in  this  city  micrc  generous  than 
it  seems  possible  to  find  friends  in  any  other?'*  He  bore  his 
exile  in  a  very  weak  and  effeminate  manner.  For  tiie  most 
part,  he  resided  in  iigina  or  Troezene ;  where,  whenever  he 
looked  towards  Attica,  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  In  his 
expressions,  there  was  nothing  of  a  rational  firmness  ;  no- 
thing answerable  to  the  bold  things  he  had  said  and  done  in 
his  adniiristration.  When  he  left  Athens,  we  are  to-d,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the  citadel,  and  said,  '^  O  Mhicr- 
va,  goddess  of  those  towers,  whence  is  it  that  thou  dciightcst 
in  three  such  m.onsters  as  an  ow'l,  a  dragon,  and  the  people?'* 
The  young  mex)  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction,  he  ad- 
vised by  no  means  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state.  He  told 
them,  "  That,  if  two  roads  had  been  shown  him  at  first,  the 
one  leading  to  the  ro.strum  and  the  business  of  tlie  assembly, 
and  the  other  to  certain  destruction;  and  he  could  liave  fore 
seen  the  evils  that  awaited  liini  in   the   political  walk,  th 

♦  This  alludes  to  a  custom  of  the  ancients  at  their  feasts  ;  wherein  it 
was  \isual  for  the  cup  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand;  and  the  person  vho 
held  it  suiiga  song-,  to  which  the  rest  gave  attention. 
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feai's,  the  envy,  the  calumny,  and  contention;  he  would  have 
chosen  that  road  which  led  to  immediate  death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died.  The 
Greek  cities  once  more  combining  upon  that  event,  Leos- 
thenes  performed  great  things;  and,  among  the  rest,  drew  a 
line  of  circumvallation  round  Antipater,  whom  he  had  shut 
tip  in  Damia.  Pytheas,  the  orator,  with  Callimedon,  surnam- 
ed  Carabus,  left  Athens,  and  going  over  to  Antipater,  accom- 
panied his  ambassadors  in  their  applications  to  the  Greeks, 
and  in  persuading  them  not  to  desert  the  Macedonian  cause, 
nor  listen  to  the  Athenians.  On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes 
joined  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  exerted  himself  greatly 
with  them  in  exhorting  the  states  to  fall  with  united  efforts 
upon  the  Macedonians,  and  drive  them  out  of  Greece.  Phy- 
larchus  tells  us,  that  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia,  Pytheas 
and  Demosthenes  spoke  with  great  acrimony;  the  one  in 
pleading  for  the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  for  the  Greeks > 
Pytheas  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  As  some  sickness  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  in  the  house  into  which  ass's  milk  is 
brought;  so  the  city,  which  aii  Athenian  embassy  enters, 
must  necessarily  be  in  a  sick  and  decaying  condition.'^  De- 
mosthenes turned  the  comparison  against  him,  by  saying, 
"  As  ass's  milk  never  enters  but  for  curing  the  sick;  so  the 
Athenians  never  appear  but  for  remedying  some  disorder." 

The  people  of  Athens  were  so  much  pleased  with  this  re- 
partee, that  they  immediately  voted  for  the  recal  of  Demos- 
thenes. A  galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from  iEgina,  and 
when  he  came  up  from  the  Pyrsus  to  Athens,  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  citizens  went  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
turn; insomuch  that  there  was  neither  a  magistrate  nor  priest 
left  in  the  town.  Demetrius  of  IMagnesia  acquaints  us,  that 
Depiosthenes  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven  in  thanks 
for  that  happy  day.  ^'  Happier,"  syid  he,  "  is  my  return  than 
that  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  through  compulsion  that  the  Athe- 
nians restored  him,  but  me  they  have  recalled  from  a  motive 
of  kindness." 

The  fine,  however,  still  remained  due ;  for  they  could  not 
extend  their  grace  so  far  as  to  repeal  his  sentence.  But  they 
found  out  a  method  to  evade  the  law,  while  they  seem.ed  tu 
comply  with  it.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  sacrifices  to  Jupi- 
^gtfker  the  Preserver,  to  pay  the  persons  who  prepared  and  adorn- 
^^ed  the  altars.  They,  therefore,  appointed  Demosthenes  t© 
this  charge ;  and  ordered  that  he  should  have  fifty  talents  for 
his  trouble,  which  was  the  sum  his  fine  amounted  to, 

hi  2 
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But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  his  country.  The 
aflairs  of  Greece  soon  went  to  ruin.  They  lost  the  battle  of 
Crano  in  the  month  of  August,  a  Macedonian  garrison  enter- 
ed Munychia  in  September,  and  Demosthenes  lost  his  life 
in  October. 

It   happened  in  the  following  manner:    when  news  was 
brought  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  con)ing  to  Athens, 
Demosthenes,   and    those   of  his   party,  hastened  to  get  out 
privately  before  their  arrival.     Hereupon,  the  people,  at  the 
motion  of  Demades,  condemned  them  to  death.  As  they  fled 
-different  ways,  Antipater  sent   a   company  of  soldiers  about 
the  country  to  seize  them.  Archias,  surnamed  Phugadotheras^ 
or  the  Exile-hunter^  who  had  been  soir.e  time  a  tragedian,  was 
their  captain.     Being  informed  that  Demosthenes  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Calauria,  he  and  his 
Thracian  soldiers  passed  over  to  it  in  row-boats.  As  soon  as  he 
was  landed,  he  went  to   the  orator,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go  with  him  to  Antipater; 
assuring  him  tluit  he  had  no  hard  measure  to  expect.     But  it 
happened  that  Demosthenes  had   seen  a   strange   vision  the 
night  before.     He  thought  that  he  was  contending  with  Ar- 
chias, which  cciild  pluy  the  tragedian   the  best ;    that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  action  ;  had  the  audience  on  his  side,  and  would 
certainly  have  obtained  the  prize,  liad  not  Archias  outdone  him 
in  the  dresees  and  decorations  in  the  theatre.  Therefore,  when 
Archias  had  addressed  h.im  with  a  greatappearance  of  humani- 
ty, he  fixed  his  eyes  on   him,  and    said,   without  rising  from 
his  seat,  "  Neither  your  acting  moved  me  formerly,  nor  do 
your  promises  move  me  now."  Archias  then  began  to  threa- 
ten him  ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  Before  you  acted  a  part ;  now 
you  speak  as  from  the  Macedonian  tripod.  Only  wait  awhile, 
till  I  have  sent  my  last  orders  to  my  family."     So  saying,  jie 
retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  ter,  pie  ;    and,  taking  some 
paper,  as  if  he  meant  to  write,  he  put  the  pen  in  his  mouth, 
and  bit-  it  a  considerable  time,  as  he  used  to  do  when  thought- 
ful about  his  composidon  :   after  which  he  covered  his  head, 
and  put  it  in  a  reclining  posture.     The  soldiers  who  stood  at 
the  door,  apprehending  that  he  took  these  methods  to  put  off 
the  fatal  stroke,  laughed   at   him,   and   called  him  a  coward. 
Archias  then  approaching  him,  desired  him  to  rise,  and  began 
to  repeat  the  promises   of  making  his  peace  with  Antipatei^L 
Demosthenes,  who  by  this  time  felt  the  operation  of  the  poi^W 
son  he  had  taken   strong  U;)on  him,  uncovered  his  face,  and 
looking  upon  Archias,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  may  act  the 
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part  of  Creon  in  the  play,  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  cast  out 
this  carcase  of  mine  unburied.  For  my  part,  O  gracious 
Neptune,  I  quit  thy  temple  with  my  breath  within  me.  But 
Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
profane  it  with  murder."  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  therefore  desired  them  to  support  him.  But  in 
attempting"  to  walk  out,  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and  expired  with 
a  groan. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athens  paid  him  the 
honours  that  were  due  to  him,  by  erecting  his  statue  in  brass, 
and  decreeing  that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  Prytanaiun^  at  the  public  charge.  This  cele- 
brated inscription  was  put  upon  the  pedestal  of  his  statue : 

Divine  In  speech,  in  judgment,  too,  divine. 
Had  valour's  wreath,  Demosthenes,  been  thine. 
Fair  Greece  had  still  her  freedom's  ensign  bornej 
And  held  the  scourge  of  Macedon  in  scorn  1 
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Flourished  60  years  before  Chrit^t. 

THE  account  we  have  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero, 
is  that  her  family  was  noble,  and  her  character  excellent.  Of 
his  father  there  is  nothing  said  but  in  extremes.  For  some 
affirm  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  fuller,  and  educated  in  that 
trade,  while  others  deduce  his  orighi  from  Attius  Tulius,  a 
prince  vvho  governed  the  Volsci  with  great  reputation.  IBe 
that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  first  of  the  family  'who  bore  the 
name  of  Cicero  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and 
for  that  reason  his  posterity  did  not  reject  the  appellation, 
but  rather  took  to  it  with  pleasure,  though  it  was  a  common 
subject  of  ridicule  :  for  the  Latins  call  a  vetch  cicer^  and  he 
had  a  flat  excrescence  on  the  top  of  his  nose  in  resemblance 
of  a  vetch,  from,  which  he  got  that  surname.  As  for  the  Ci- 
cero of  whom  we  are'  vvriting,  his  friends  advised  hiin,  on  his 
first  application  to  business,   and   soliciting  him  one  of  the 

R^reat  offices  of  state,  to  lay  aside  or  change  that  name.  But 
le  ansv.^ered  with  great  spirit,  "  That  he  would  endeavour  to 
make  the  name  of  Cicero  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Scau- 
ri  and  the  Catnli.'* 
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When  he  was  of  a  proper  age  to  go  to  school,  his  genius 
broke  out  with  so  much  lustre,  and  he  gained  so  distinguish- 
ed a  reputation  among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of  some  of 
them  repaired  to  the  schools  to  see  Cicero,  and  to  have  spe- 
cimens of  his  capacity  for  literature  ;  but  the  less  civilized 
were  angry  with  their  sons,  vlicn  they  saw  them  take  Cicero 
in  the  middle  of  them  as  they  walked,  and  always  give  him 
the  place  of  honour.  He  had  that  turn  of  genius  and  disposi- 
tion which  Plato  would  have  a  scholar  and  philosopher  to 
possess.  He  had  both  capacity  and  inclination  to  learn  all 
the  arts,  nor  was  there  any  branch  of  science  he  despised  ; 
yet  he  was  most  inclined  to  poetry. 

When  he  had  finished  those  studies  through  which  boys 
commonly  pass,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Philo  the  acade- 
mician, whom  of  all  the  scholars  of  Clitomachus,  the  Ro- 
mans most  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  loved  for  his  con- 
duct. At  the  same  time  he  made  great  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  under  Mucius  Scaevola,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  president  of  the  senate.  He  likewise  got  a  taste 
of  military  knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war.  But 
afterwards,  finding  the  commonwealth  engaged  in  civil  wars, 
which  were  likely  to  end  in  nothing  but  absolute  monarchy, 
he  withdrew  to  a  philosophic  and  contemplative  life  ;  conver- 
sing with  men  of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  farther  ad- 
va.nces  in  science.  This  method  of  life  he  pursued  till  Sylla 
had  made  himself  master,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  es- 
tablished government  again. 

About  this  time  Sylla  ordered  the  estate  of  one  of  the  citi- 
zens to  be  sold  by  auction,  in  consequence  of  his  being  killed 
as  a  person  proscribed  ;  when  it  was  struck  to  Chrysogonus, 
Svlla's  freedman,  at  the  small  sum  of  two  thousand  drachmxy 
Roscius,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased,  expressed  his  in- 
dignation, and  declared  that  the  estate  was  worth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents.  Sylla,  enraged  at  having  his  conduct 
thus  publicly  culled  in  question,  brought  an  action  agamst  Ros- 
cius for  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  appointed  Chrysogonus 
to  be  the  manager.  In  this  distress  he  applied  to  Cicero,  and 
the  friends  of  the  young  orator  desired^  him  to  undertake  the 
cause  ;  thinking  he  could  not  have  a  more  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  lists  of  fame.  Accordingly,  he  undertook 
his  defence,  succeeded,  and  gained  great  applause.  But  ^<^'^4|p 
ing  Sylla's  resentment,  he  travelled  into  Greece,  and  gav6"^ 
out  that  the  recovery  of  his  health  was  the  motive.  Indeed, 
he  was  of  a  lean  and  slender  habit,  and  his  stomach  was  so. 
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weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in  his  diet,  and 
not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  the  day.  His  voice  had  a  variety 
of  inflections,  but  was  at  the  same  time  harsh  and  unformed  ; 
ftnd,  as  in  the  vehemence  and  enthusiasm  of  speaking,  he 
always  rose  into  a  loud  key,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  it  uught  injure  his  health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antiochus  the  Asca- 
lonite,  and  was  charmed  Avith  the  smoothness  and  grace  of 
his  elocution,  though  they  did  not  approve  his  new  doctrines 
in  philosophy. 

ikit  not  long  after,  he  received  the  news  of  Sylla's  death. 
His  body  by  this  time  was  strengthened  by  exercise,  and 
brought  to  a  good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  full  and  sonorous,  had  gained  a  suffi- 
cient sweetness,  and  was  brought  to  a  key  which  his  consti- 
tution could  bear.  Besides,  his  friends  at  Rome  solicited 
liini  by  Ittters  to  return,  and  Antiochus  exhorted  him  much 
to  apply  himself  to  public  aflairs.  For  v/hich  reasons  he  ex- 
ercised his  rhetorical  powers  afresh,  as  the  best  engines  for 
business,  and  culled  forth  his  political  talents.  In  short  he 
suffered  not  a  day  to  pass  without  either  declaiming,  or  at- 
tendiDg  the  most  celebrated  orators.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  design,  he  sailed  to  Asia  and  the  island  of  Rhodes.  A- 
mongst  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instructions  of  Xenocles  of  Adramyttium,  Dionysius  of 
Magnesia,  and  Menippus  of  Caria.  At  Rhodes  he  studied 
unfler  the  rhetorician  Apollonius  Molo,  and  the  philosopher 
Posidonius.  It  is  said,  that  Apollonius  not  understanding  the 
Roman  language,  desired  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek  ;  and 
he  readily  complied,  because  he  thought  by  that  means  his 
faults  might  the  better  be  corrected.  When  he  had  ended 
his  declamation,  the  rest  v/ere  astonished  at  his  performance, 
and  strove  who  should  praise  him  most ;  but  Apollonius 
shewed  no  signs  of  pleasure  while  he  was  speaking;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  sat  c.  long  while  thoughtful  and  silent. 
At  last;  observing  the  uneasiness  it  gave  his  pupil,  he  said, 
"  As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  you,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  Greece.  She  had  nothing  left  her  but 
the  glory  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  you  are  carrying 
that  too  to  Roivie." 
yj!?  Cicero  nov/  prepared  to  apply  him^self  to  public  affairs 
with  great  hopes  of  success.  As  he  was  naturally  am.bitious, 
and  spurred  on  besides  by  his  father  and  his  friends,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  bar.  Nor  was  it  by  slow  and  insensible 
degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of  eloquence  ;  his  fame  shot 
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forth  at  once,  and  he  was  distinguished  above  all  the  orators' 
of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  said  that  his  action  was  naturally  as  de- 
fective as  that  of  Demosthenes,  and  therefore  he  took  all  the 
advantage  he  could  from  the  instruction  of  Roscius,  who  ex- 
celled in  comedy,  and  of  iEsop,  whose  talents  lay  in  tragedy. 
In  consequence  of  these  helps,  Cicero  found  his  powers  of 
persuasion  not  a  little  assisted  by  action  and  just  pronuncia- 
tion. But  as  for  those  orators  who  gave  into  a  bawling  man- 
ner, he  laughed  at  them,  and  said,  "  Their  weakness  made 
them  get  up  into  clamour,  as  lame  men  get  on  horseback.** 
His  excellence  at  hitting  off  a  jest  or  repartee,  animated  his 
pleadings,  and  therefore  seemed  not  foreign  to  the  business 
of  the  forum;  but  by  bringing  it  much  into  life,  he  offended 
numbers  of  people,  and  got  the  character  of  a  malevolent 
man. 

He  was  appointed  qusestor  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  corn;  and  having  Sicily  for  his  province,  he  gave 
the  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  by  compelling  therii 
to  send  their  corn  to  Rome.  But  afterwards,  when  they  came 
to  experience  his  diligence,  his  justice  and  moderation,  they 
honoured  him  more  than  any  quoestor  Rome  had  ever  sent 
them.  About  that  time,  a  number  of  young  Romans  of  noble 
families,  who  lay  under  the  charge  of  having  violated  the 
rules  of  discipline,  and  not  behaved  with  sufficient  courage 
in  time  of  service,  were  sent  back  to  the  prsetor  of  Sicily. 
Cicero  undertook  their  defence,  and  acquitted  himself  of  it 
with  great  ability  and  success.  As  he  returned  to  Rome, 
much  elated  with  these  advantages,  he  tells  us,  he  met  with 
a  pleasant  adventure.  As  he  was  on  the  road  through  Cam- 
pania, meeting  with  a  person  of  some  eminence,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  he  asked  him,  "  What  they  said  and 
thought  of  his  actions  in  Rome?"  imagining  that  his  name 
and  tiie  glory  of  his  achievements  had  filled  the  whole  city. 
His  acquaintance  answered,  "  Why,  where  have  you  been 
then,  Cicero,  all  this  tiu^e  ?** 

This  answer  dispirited  him  extremely  ;  for  he  found  that 
the  accounts  of  his  conduct  had  been  lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an 
immense  sea,  and  had  made  no  remarkable  addition  to  his 
reputation.  By  mature  reflection  upon  this  incident,  he  was 
brought  to  retrench  his  ambition,  because  he  saw  that  con- 
tention for  glory  was  an  endless  thing,  and  had  neither  mea- 
sure nor  bounds  to  terminate  it.  Nevertheless,  his  immode- 
rate love  of  praise,  and  his  passion  for  glory,  always  re- 
mained with  him,  and  often  interrupted  his  best  and  wisest 
designs. 
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Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  hi^  necessities, 
yet,  as  it  was  small,  it  seemed  strange  that  he  would  take 
neither  fee  nor  present  for  his  services  at  the  bar.  This  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Verres.  Verres  had  been 
jircKtor  in  Sicily,  and  committed  numberless  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  Sicilians  prosecuted  him,  and  Cicero 
gained  the  cause  for  them,  not  so  much  by  pleading,  as  by 
forbearing  to  plead.  The  magistrates,  in  their  partiality  to 
Verres,  put  off  the  trial  by  several  adjournments  to  the  last 
day ;  and  as  Cicero  knew  there  was  not  time  for  the  advo- 
cates to  be  heard,  and  the  matter  determined  in  the  usual 
method,  he  rose  up,  and  said,  "  There  was  no  occasion  for 
pleadings."  He  therefore  brought  up  the  witnesses,  and  after 
their  depositions  were  taken,  insisted  that  the  judges  should 
^ive  their  decision  immediately. 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  his  fine  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmcs ;  upon  which  it  was  said 
by  censorious  people,  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  let  him  off 
so  low.  The  Sicilians,  however,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
assistance,  brought  him  when  he  was  ^dile,  a  number  of 
things  for  his  games,  and  other  very  valuable  presents  ;  but 
he  was  so  far  from  considering  his  private  advantage,  that  he 
made  no  other  use  of  their  generosity,  than  to  lower  the 
price  of  provisions. 

He  had  a  handsome  country-seat  at  x\rpinum,  a  farm  near 
Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  neither  of  them  were 
very  considerable.  His  wife  Terentia  brought  him  a  fortune 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  denarii^  and  he  fell  heir  to 
something  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand  more.  Upon 
this  he  lived  in  a  genteel,  and  at  the  same  time  a  frugal. man- 
ner, with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  about 
him.  He  rarely  took  his  meal  before  sunset  ;  not  that  busi- 
ness or  study  prevented  his  sitting  dov/n  to  table  sooner,  but 
the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  he  thought,  required  that  regi- 
men. Indeed,  he  was  so  exact  in  all  respects  in  the  care  of 
his  health,  that  he  had  his  stated  hours  for  rubbing  and  for 
the  exercise  of  walking.  By  this  management  of  his  con- 
stitution, he  gained  a  sufficient  stock  of  health  and  strength 
for  the  great  labours  and  fatigues  he  afterwards  underwent. 

He  gave  up  the  town  house  which  belonged  to  his  family 
to  his  brother,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
that  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him  might  not 
have  too  far  to  go.  For  he  had  a  levce  every  day,  not  less 
than  Crassus  had  for  his  great  wealth,  or  Pompey  for  his 
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poller  and  interest  in  the  army;  though  they  were  the  most 
followed,  and  the  greatest  men  in  Rome.  Pompey  himself 
paid  all  due  respect  to  Cicero,  and  found  his  political  assist- 
ance very  useful  to  him,  both  in  respect  to  power  and  repu- 
tation. 

When  Cicero  became  a  candidate  for  the  prsetorship,  he 
had  many  competitors  who  were  persons  of  distinction,  and 
yet  he  was  returned  first.  As  a  president  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  he  acted  with  great  integrity  and  honour. 

When  there  was  only  two  or  three  days  of  his  office  un- 
expired, an  information  was  laid  against  Manilius  for  embez- 
zling the  public  money.  This  Manilius  was  a  favourite  of 
the  people,  and  they  thought  he  was  only  prosecuted  on 
Pompey's  account,  being  his  particular  friend.  .He  desired 
to  have  a  day  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and,  as  Cicero  appointed  the 
next  day,  the  people  were  much  offended,  because  it  had 
been  customary  for  the  praetors  to  allow  the  accused  ten  days 
at  the  least.  The  tribunes  therefore  cited  Cicero  to  appear 
before  the  commons,  and  give  an  account  of  his  proceeding. 
He  desired  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  which  was  to  this 
effect: — "As  I  have  always  behaved  to  persons  impeached 
with  all  the  moderation  and  humanity  that  the  laws  will  al- 
low, I  thought  it  wrong  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  treating 
Manilius  with  the  same  candour.  I  was  master  only  of  one 
day  more  in  my  office  as  praetor,  and  consequently  must  ap- 
point that ;  for  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  cause  to  another 
magistrate  was  not  the  method  for  those  who  were  inclined 
to  serve  Manilius.'*  This  niade  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  they  were  lavish  in  their  praises,  and 
tiesired  hiui  to  undertake  the  defence  himself  This  he  readi- 
ly complied  with ;  his  regard  for  Pompey,  who  was  absent, 
not  being  his  least  inducement.  In  consequence  hereof,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  commons  again,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  whole  afiair,  took  opportunity  to  make  severe 
reflections  on  those  who  favoured  oligarchy,  and  envied  the 
glory  of  Pompey. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  the  patricians  joined  the 
plebeians  in  raising  him  to  the  consulship.  The  occasion 
was  this,  the  change  which  Sylla  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution, at  first  seemed  harsh  and  uneasy,  but  by  time  and 
custom  it  came  to  an  establishment  which  many  thought  not 
a  bad  one.  At  present  there  were  some  who  wanted  to  bring 
in  another  change,  merely  to  gratify  their  own  avarice,  and 
without  the  least  view  to  the  public  good.     Pompey  was  en- 
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g\iged  Vv'ith  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  and  there  was 
notbrce  in  Rome  sufficient  to  suppress  the  authors  of  this 
intended  innovation-  They  had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  the  most  remarkable  versatility  of  man- 
ners ;  his  name  Lucius  Catiline.  Beside  a  variety  of  other 
crimes,  he  was  accused  of  killing  his  own  brother.  To  screen 
himself  from  prosecution,  he  persuaded  Sylla  to  put  his  bro- 
ther among  the  proscribed,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  These 
profligates,  with  such  a  leader,  among  other  engagements  of 
secrecy  and  fidelity,  sacrificed  a  man,  and  eat  of  his  flesh. 
Catiline  had  corrupted  great  part  of  the  Roman  youth,  by  in- 
dulging their  desires  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  providing 
them  wine  and  women,  and  setting  no  bounds  to  his  expenses 
for  these  purposes.  All  Tuscany  was  prepared  for  a  revolt, 
and  most  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  vast  inequality  of  the  citi- 
zens in  point  of  property,  prepared  Rome,  too,  for  a  change. 
Men  of  spirit  amongst  the  nobility  had  impoverished  them- 
selves by  their  great  expenses  on  public  exhibitions  and  en- 
tertainments, on  bribing  for  offices,  and  erecting  magnificent 
buildings  ;  by  which  means  the  riches  of  the  city  wxre  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  mean  people  :  in  this  tottering  state  of  the 
commonwealth,  there  needed  no  great  force  to  overturn  it, 
and  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  bold  adventurer  to  accomplish 
its  ruin. 

Catiline  however,  before  he  began  his  operations,  v/anted 
a  strong  fort  to  sally  out  from,  and  with  that  view  stood  for 
the  consulship.  His  prospect  seemed  very  promising,  be- 
cause he  hoped  to  have  Caius  Antonius  for  his  colleague:  a 
man  who  had  no  firm  principles  either  good  or  bad,  nor  any 
resolution  of  his  own,  but  would  make  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  him  who  led  him.  Many  persons  of 
virtue  and  honour,  perceiving  this  danger,  put  up  Cicero  for 
the  consulship,  and  the  people  accepted  him  with  pleasure. 
Thus  Catiline  was  baffled,  and  Cicero  and  Caius  Antonius  ap- 
pointed consuls  ;  though  Cicero's  father  was  only  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  his  competitors  of  patrician  families. 

Catiline's  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to  the  people. 
Cicero,  however,  at  his  entrance  upon  his  office,  had  great 
affairs  on  his  hands,  the  preludes  of  what  was  to  follow.  On 
the  one  hand,  those  who  had  been  incapacitated  by  the  laws 
of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  being  neither  inconsiderable  in  power 
nor  in  number,  began  now  to  solicit  them,  and  make  ail  pos- 
sible interest  with  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  proposed  laws  which  had  the  same  ten- 
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dency  to  distress  the  government;  for  they  wanted  to  appoint 
decemvirs^  and  invest  them  with  an  unlimited  power.  This 
was  to  extend  over  all  Italy,  over  Syria,  and  all  the  late  con- 
quests of  Pompcy.  They  were  to  be  commissioned  to  sell 
the  public  lands  in  these  countries;  to  judge  or  banish  whom 
they  pleased,  to  plant  colonies;  to  take  money  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury;  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  what  troops  they 
thought  necessary.  Many  Romans  of  high  distinction  were 
pleased  with  the  bill,  and  in  particular  Antony,  Cicero's  col- 
league, for  he  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten.  It  was  thought, 
too,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  Catiline's  designs,  and  that  he 
did  not  disrelish  them,  on  account  of  his  great  debts.  This 
was  an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  who  had  the  good  of  their 
country  at  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero  guarded  against ; 
which  he  did  by  getting  the  province  of  Macedonia  decreed 
to  Antony,  and  not  taking  that  of  Gaul  which  was  allotted  to 
himself.  Antony  was  so  much  affected  with  this  favour,  that 
lie  was  ready,  like  a  hired  player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part 
under  Cicero  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Cicero  having 
thus  managed  his  colleague,  began  with  greater  courage  to 
take  his  n  easures  against  the  seditious  party.  He  alleged 
his  objections  against  the  law  in  the  senate,  and  effectually 
silenced  the  proposers.  They  took  another  opiX)rtunity,  how- 
ever, and  coming  prepared,  insisted  that  the  consuls  should 
appear  before  the  people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  intimida- 
ted, commanded  the  senate  to  follow  him.  He  addressed  the 
conmons  with  such  success,  that  they  threw  out  the  bill  ; 
and  his  victorious  elociuence  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  tri- 
bunes, that  they  gave  up  other  things  which  they  had  been 
meditating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually  showed  the 
Romans,  what  charms  eloquence  can  add  to  truth,  and  that 
justice  is  invincible,  when  properly  supported.  He  showed 
also,  that  a  magistrate  who  watches  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, should  in  his  actions  always  prefer  right  to  popular 
measures,  and  in  his  speeches  know  how  to  make  those  right 
measures  agreeable,  by  separating  from  them  whatever  may 
offend. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  which  at  first  had  been  intinjidated 
and  discouraged,  began  to  recover  its  spirits.  The  accom- 
plices assen.bled,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  begin  their  ope- 
rations with  vigour,  before  the  return  of  Pon.pey,  who  was 
said  to  be  already  marching  homewards  with  his  forces.  But 
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Catiline's  chief  motive  for  action,  was  the  dependence  he  had 
on  Svlla's  veterans.  Thou;:2;h  these  were  scattered  all  over 
Itah^i  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  part  resided  in  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  and  in  idea  were  plundering  and  sharing  the 
wealth  of  Italy  again.  They  had  Manlius  for  their  leader,  a 
man  who  had  served  with  great  distinction  under  Syila;  and 
now  entering  into  Catiline's  views,  they  came  to  Rome  to  as- 
sist in  the  approaching  election ;  for  he  solicited  the  consul- 
ship again,  and  had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in  the  tumult  of 
that  assembly. 

On  the  day  of  election,  Cicero  put  on  a  coat  of  mail;  the 
principal  persons  in  Rome  conducted  him  from  his  house, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the  Camfms 
Martins.  There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and  showed  part  of 
the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The 
peoplewere  incensed,  and  immedi.;tely  gathered  about  him; 
the  consequence  of  Avhich  was,  that  Catiline  was  thrown  out 
again,  and  Silanus  and  Murena  chosen  consuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were  assembling 
for  Catiline  in  Etruria,  and  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  the 
plot  into  execution  approached,  three  of  the  first  and  great- 
est personages  in  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus  Marcelius, 
and  Metellus  Scipio,  went  and  knocked  at  Cicero's  door  about 
midnight;  and  having  called  the  porter,  bade  liim  awake  his 
master  and  tell  him  who  attended.  Their  business  was  this: 
Crassus's  porter  brought  him  in  a  pLicqueiof  letters  after  sup- 
per, which  he  had  received  from  a  person  unknov^n.  They 
were  directed  to  different  persons,  and  there  was  one  for 
Crassus  himself,  but  without  a  name.  This  only  Crassus 
read;  and  when  he  found  that  it  informed  him  of  a  great 
massacre  intended  by  Catiline,  and  warned  him  to  retire  out 
of  the  city,  lie  did  not  open  the  rest,  but  immediately  went  to 
wait  on  Cicero ;  for  he  was  not  only  terrified  at  the  impend- 
ing danger,  but  he  had  some  suspicions  to  remove,  which 
had  arisen  from  his  acqueiintance  with  Catiline.  Cicero  hav- 
ing consulted  with  them  whtit  v^as  proper  to  be  done,  assem- 
bled tlie  senate  at  break  of  day,  and  delivered  the  letters  ac- 
cording to  the  directions,  desiring,  at  the  same  ti:i.e,  that 
they  might  be  read  in  public.  They  all  gave  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy. 

On  these  informations,  the  senate  made  a  decree,  by  which 
all  affairs  v/ere  co  i^.uiitted  to  the  consuls,  and  they  were  em- 
powered to  act  in  the  manner  they  should  th.ink  best  for  the 
preservation  of  the  commonM'ealth.     This  is  an  edict  which 
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the  senate  seldom  issued,  and  never  but  in  some  great  'iiud 
imminent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  ^vith  this  power,  he  committed 
the  care  of  things  without  the  city  to  Quintus  Metelius,  and 
look  the  direction  of  all  v,  ilhin  to  himself.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance every  day  attended  and  guarded  by  such  a  multitude 
of  people,  that  they  filled  great  part  of  the/orz^;;z.  Catiline, 
unable  to  hear  any  longer  delay,  determined  to  repair  to  Man- 
lius  and  his  army;  and  ordered  Marcius  and  Cethegus  to  take 
their  swords,  and  go  to  Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning, 
where,  under  pretence  of  paying  their  compliments,  they 
were  to  fall  upon  him,  and  kill  him.  But  Fulviu,  a  woman  of 
quality,  went  to  Cicero  in  the  night,  to  inform  him  of  his 
danger,  a.nd  charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard  in  particular 
against  Cethegus.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  assassins 
came,  and  being  denied  entrance,  they  grew  very  insolent 
and  clamorous,  which  made  them  the  more  suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  assembled  the  senate  ift 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catiline  came  among  the  rest, 
fis  with  a  design  to  make  his  defence ;  but  there  was  not  a 
senator  who  would  sit  by  him ;  they  all  left  the  bench  he  had 
taken;  and  when  he  began  to  speak,  they  interrupted  him  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

At  length  Cicero  rose  up,  and  commanded  him  to  depart 
the  city.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  while  I  employ  only  words,  and 
vcu  wri'.pons,  there  should  at  least  be  walls  between  us.'* 
Catiline,  upon  this,  imr.ediatcly  marched  out  with  three  hun- 
dred men  well  armed,  and  with  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns 
of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  a  lav^'ful  magistrate.  Having 
joined  Manlius,  and  assembled  an  arm.y  of  twenty  thousand 
iiicn,  he  marched  to  the  cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to 
revolt.  Hostilities  being  thus  openly  commenced,  Antony, 
Cicero's  colleague,  was  sent  against  Catiline. 

Such  as  CatUine  had  corrupted,  and  thought  proper  to 
leave  in  Ron  e,  were  kept  together,  and  encouraged  by  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  surnamed  Sura,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but 
bud  life.  He  had  been  expelled  the  senate  for  ids  debauche- 
ries, but  M-as  then  praetor  the  second  time;  for  that  was  a  cus- 
tomary qualification,  when  ejected  persons  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  places  in  their  senate. 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  entered  into  the  schemes  of  Len- 
tulus. He  resolved  to  kill  the  whole  senate,  and  as  many  of 
the  other  citizens  as  l,e  possibly  could,  to  burn  the  city;  and 
to  spare  none  but  the  sons  of  Pompey,  whom  he  intended  to 
seize,  and  keep  as  pledges  of  his  peace  with  that  general. 
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The  conspirators  had  fixed  on  a  night  during  the  feast  of  the 
saturnalia^  for  the --execution  of  their  enterprise.  They  had 
lodged  arms  and  combustible  matter  in  the  house  of  Cethe- 
gus.  They  had  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  pitch- 
ed upon  the  same  number  of  men,  each  of  which  was  allotted 
his  quarter  to  set  fire  to.  As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them 
all  at  the  same  moment,  they  hoped  that  the  conflagration 
would  be  general:  others  were  to  intercept  the  water,  and 
kill  all  who  went  to  seek  it. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there  happened  to  be 
at  Rome  two  ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges,  a  nation  that 
had  been  much  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  was  very  im- 
patient under  their  yoke.  Lentulus  and  his  party  thought  these 
ambassadors  proper  persons  to  raise  commotions  in  Gaul,  and 
bring  that  country  to  their  interest,  and  therefore  made  them 
partners  in  the  conspiracy.  They  likewise  charged  them 
with  letters  to  their  magistrates,  and  to  Catiline.  To  the 
Gauls  they  promised  liberty,  and  they  desired  Catiline  to  en- 
franchise the  slaves,  and  march  immediately  to  Rome.  Along 
with  the  ambassadors,  they  sent  one  Titus  of  Crotona,  to  carry 
the  letters  to  Catiline.  But  the  measures  of  these  inconsi- 
derate men,  who  generally  consulted  upon  their  affairs  ove^ 
their  wine,  and  in  company  with  women,  were  soon  discover- 
ed by  the  indefatigable  diligence,  the  sober  address,  and  great 
capacity  of  Cicero.  He  had  his  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  to  trace  every  step  they  took;  and  he  had  besides,  a  se- 
cret correspondence  with  many  who  pretended  to  Join  in  the 
conspiracy;  by  which  means  he  got  intelligence  of  their 
treating  with  those  strangers. 

In  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Crotonian 
in  the  night,  and  seized  him  and  the  letters ;  the  ambassadors 
themselves  privately  lending  him  their  assistance.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
corcl,  where  he  read  the  letters,  and  took  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses.  Junius  Silanus  deposed,  that  several  persons 
had  heard  Cethegus  say  that  three  consuls  and  four  pr^tors 
would  very  soon  be  killed.  The  evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of 
consular  dignity,  contained  circumstances  of  the  like  nature ; 
and  Caius  Sulpitius,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  sent  to  Ce- 
thegus's  house,  found  there  a  great  quantity  of  javelins, 
swords,  poniards,  and  other  arms,  all  new  furbished.  At  last, 
the  senate  giving  tlie  Crotonian  a  promise  of  indemnity,  Len- 
tulus saw  himself  entirely  detected,  and  laid  down  his' office: 
he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in  the  house,  and  took  another 
M  m  ^ 
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more  suitable  to  his  present  distress.  Upon  -which,  both  he 
and  h.is  accoinpUces  were  delivered  to  the  praetors,  to  be  kept 
in  cusiody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  V4,re\v  late,  and  as  the  people  were  waiting 
without  in  great  numbers  for  the  event  of  the  day,  Cicero 
went  out  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it.  When  Cicero  was 
retired  to  the  apartments  assii^ned  him,  with  only  a  few 
friends,  he  b&gan  to  consider  what  punishment  he  should  in- 
flict upon  the  criminals.  He  was  extremely  loth  to  proceed 
to  a  capital  one,  which  the  nature  of  their  offence  seemed  to 
demand,  as  well  from  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  as  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  making  an  extravagant  and 
severe  use  of  his  power  against  men  who  were  of  the  first 
families,  and  had  powerful  connections  in  Rome.  On  the 
other  side,  if  he  gave  them  a  more  gentle  chastisement,  he 
thought  he  should  still  have  something  to  fear  from  them. 
He  knew  that  they  would  never  rest  with  any  thing  less  than 
death,  but  would  rather  break  out  into  the  most  desperate 
villanies,  when  their  former  wickedness  was  sharpened  with 
anger  and  resentment  :  besides,  he  might  himself  be  brand- 
ed with  the  mark  of  timidity  and  weakness,  and  the  rather 
Uccause  he  was  generally  supposed  not  to  have  much  cou- 
rage. 

Next  day,  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  punishment 
of  the  coiispirators  ;  and  Siianus,  being  first  asked  his  opi- 
nion, gave  it  for  sending  them  to  prison,  and  punishing  them 
in  the  severest  manner  that  was  possible.  The  rest  in  their 
order  agreed  with  him,  till  it  came  to  Caius  Caesar,  who  was 
afterwards  dictator.  C-cCsar,  then  a  young  man,  and  just  in 
the  dawn  of  power,  both  in  his  measures  and  his  hopes,  was 
taking  that  road  wdiich  he  continued  in,  till  he  turned  the 
Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy.  This  was  not  ob- 
served by  others ;  but  Cicero  had  strong  suspicions  of  him. 
He  took  care,  however,  not  to  give  him  a  sufiicient  handle 
against  him.  Some  say  the  consul  had  almost  got  the  neces- 
sary proofs,  and  that  Cassar  had  a  narrow  escape.  Others  as- 
sert, that  Cicero  purposely  neglected  tne  informations  that 
might  have  been  had  against  him,  for  fear  of  his  friends  and 
his  great  interest:  for,  had  Csesar  been  brought  under  the 
same  predicament  with  the  conspirators,  it  would  rather  have 
contributed  to  save  than  to  destroy  them. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgment,  he  rose  and 
declared,  "  Not  for  punishing  them  capitally,  but  for  confis- 
cating their  estates,  and  lodging  them  in  any  of  the  towns  of 
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Italy  that  Cicero  should  pitch  upon,  where  they  might  be 
kept  in  chains  till  Catiline  was  conquered."  To  this  opinion, 
which  was  on  the  merciful  side,  and  supported  with  great . 
eloquence  by  him,  Cicero  himself  added  no  small  weight : 
for  in  his  speech  he  guve  the  arguments  at  large  for  both 
opinions,  first  for  the  former,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Cae- 
sar. And  all  Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  less  in- 
vidious for  him  to  avoid  putting  the  criminals  to  death,  were 
for  the  latter  sentence ;  insomuch,  that  even  Siianus  changed 
sides,  and  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  did  not  mean 
capital  punishment,  for  that  imprisonment  was  the  severest 
which  a  Roman  senator  could  suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on,  till  it  came  to  Lutatius  Catulus. 
He  declared  for  capital  punishment ;  and  Cato  supported  him, 
expressing  in  strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Caesar  ;  which 
so  rouzed  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  senate,  that  they 
made  a  decree  for  sending  the  conspirators  to  execution. 
Ci^sar  then  opposed  the  confiscating  their  goods ;  for  he 
said,  it  vfas  unreasonable,  wlien  they  rejected  the  mild  part 
of  the  sentence,  to  adopt  the  severe.  As  the  majority  still 
insisted  upon  it,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunes.  The  tribunes, 
indeed,  did  not  put  in  their  prohibition,  but  Cicero  himself 
gave  up  the  point,  and  agreed  that  the  goods  shoulc:  not  be 
forfeited. 

After  this,  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  senate  to  the 
criminals,  v/ho  were  not  ail  lodged  in  one  house,  but  in  those 
of  the  several  prsetors.  First  he  took  Lentulus  from  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  led  him  down  the  Via  Sacra^  and  through 
the  middle  of  the  forum.  The  principal  persons  in  Ro^^ne 
attended  the  consul  on  all  sides  like  a  guard;  the  people  stood 
silent  at  the  horror  of , the  scene;  and  the  youth  looked  on 
with  fear  and  astoriishment,  as  if  tliey  were  initiated  that  day 
in  some  awful  ceremonies  of  aristocrpdic  power.  When  he 
had  pas.-ied  the  forum^  and  was  come  to  the  prison,  he  de- 
livered Lentulus  to  the  executioner.  Afterwards  he  brought 
Cethegus,  and  ail  the  rest  in  their  order,  and  they  were  put 
to  death. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
forum^  to  go  to  his  own  house,  the  people  now  did  not  con- 
duct him  in  a  silent  and  orderly  manner,  but  crowded  to  hail 
him  with  loud  acclamations  and  plaudits,  calling  him^  he.  sa- 
viour a7id  second  founder  of  Rorae.  The  streets  were  illumin- 
ated with  a  multitude  of  lamps,  and  torches  placed  by  the 
doors.  The  women  held  out  lights  from  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
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that  they  might  behold,  and  pay  a  proper  compliment  to  the 
man  who  was  followed  with  solemnity  by  a  train  of  the  great- 
est men  in  Rome,  most  of  whom  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  successful  wars,  led  up  triumphs,  and  enlarged  the 
empire  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  these,  in  their  discourse 
with  each  other  as  they  went  along,  acknowledged  that  Rome 
was  indebted  to  many  generals  and  great  men  oi'  that  age  for 
pecuniary  acquisitions,  for  rich  spoils,  for  power,  but  for  pre- 
servation and  safety  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued  her 
from  so  great  and  dreadful  a  danger.  Not  that  his  quashing 
the  enterprise,  and  punishing  the  delinquents  appeared  so 
extraordinary  a  thing;  but  the  wonder  was,  that  he  could 
suppress  the  greatest  conspiracy  that  ever  existed,  with  so 
little  inconvenience  to  the  state,  without  the  least  sedition  or 
tumult ;  for  many  who  had  joined  Catiline,  left  him  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus; 
and  that  traitor  giving  Antony  battle  with  the  troops  that  re- 
mained, was  destroyed  with  his  Avhole  army. 

Yet  some  were  displeased  with  this  conduct  and  success  of 
Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him  all  possible  injury.  At  the 
head  of  this  faction  were  the  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year, 
.who  would  not  suffer  him  to  address  the  people  but  only  to 
take  the  oath  upon  laying  down  his  office.  Accordingly, 
when  Cicero  went  up  to  the  rostra^  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  take  the  customary  oath;  but  he  adopted  one  that  was 
new  and  singular.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  "  he  had 
saved  his  country,  and  preserved  the  empire ;"  and  all  the 
people  joined  in  it.  This  exasperated  Csesar  and  the  tribunes 
still  more;  and  they  endeavoured  to  create  him  new  trou- 
bles. Ac  ong  other  things,  they  proposed  a  decree  for  call- 
ing Pompey  home  with  his  army,  to, suppress  the  despotic 
power  of  Cicero.  It  was  happy  for  him,  and  for  the  whole 
commonwealth,  that  Cato  was  then  one  of  the  tribunes;  for  he 
opposed  them  with  an  authority  equal  to  theirs, and  a  reputation 
that  was  much  greater,  and  consequently  broke  their  mea- 
sures with  ease.  He  mt.de  a  speech  upon  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, and  represented  it  in  so  glorious  a  light,  that  the  high- 
est honours  were  decreed  him;  and  he  was  called  the  father 
of  his  country:  a  mark  of  distinction  which  none  ever  gained 
before.  Cato  bestowed  that  title  on  him  before  the  people  j 
and  they  confir'ied  it. 

Ther.uthoriiyof  Cicero  in  Roipe  at  that  time  was  undoubt- 
edly great;  but  he  ren<iered  himbcU  obnoxious  and  burden- 
some to  many,  not  by  any  ill  action,  but  by  continuuHy  prais- 
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ing  and  magnitying  himself.  He  never  entered  the  senate, 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  the  courts  of  judicature,  but 
Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the  burden  of  his  song.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  his  writhigs  were  so  interlarded  with  en- 
comiums on  himself,  that  though  his  style  was  elegant  and 
delightful,  his  discourses  were  disgusting  and  nauseous  to 
the  reader;  for  the  blemish  stuck  to  him  like  an  incurable 
disease. 

But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity  of  honour,  he 
v/as  never  unwilling  that  others  should  have  their  share ;  for 
he  was  entirely  free  from  envy ;  and  it  appears  from  hrs 
Avorks  that  he  was  most  liberal  in  his  praises,  not  only  of  the 
ancients,  but  of  those  of  his  own  time.  Many  of  his  remark- 
able sayings,  too,  of  this  nature,  are  preserved.  Thus  of 
Aristotle  he  said,  '<  That  he  was  a  river  of  flovring  gold;" 
and  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  "  That  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak,  he 
would  speak  as  he  did."  Theophrastus  he  used  to  call  his 
"  particular  favourite  ;"  and  being  asked  which  of  Demos- 
thenes's  orations  he  thought  the  best,  he  answered,  "  The 
longest."  There  was  not  one  of  his  cotemporaries  celebra- 
ted either  for  his  eloquence  or  philosophy,  whose  fame  he 
did  not  promote  either  by  speaking  or  writing  of  him  in  an 
advantageous  manner.  He  persuaded  Csesar,  when  dictator, 
to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  the  freedom  of  Rome.  Hq 
likewise  prevailed  upon  the  council  of  Areofiagus  to  make 
out  an  order,  for  desiring  him  to  remain  at  Athens,  to  in- 
struct the  youth',  and  not  deprive  their  city  of  such  an  orna- 
ment. There  are,  moreover,  letters  of  Cicero's  to  Herodes, 
and  others  to  his  son,  in  which  he  directs  them  to  study  phi- 
losophy under  Cratippus.  But  he  accuses  Gorgias  the  rhe- 
torician of  accustoming  his  son  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  in- 
temperance, and  therefore  forbids  the  young  man  his  society. 
Amongst  his  Greek  letters,  this,  and  another  to  Pelops  the 
Byzantine,  are  all  that  discover  any  thing  of  resentment.  His 
reprimand  to  Gorgias  certainly  was  right  and  proper,  if  he 
was  the  dissolute  man  that  he  passed  for;  but  he  betrays  an 
excessive  meanness  in  his  expostulations  with  Pelops,  for  ne- 
glecting to  procure  him  certain  honours  from-  the  city  of  By- 
zantium. 

These  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Superior  keenness 
of  expression,  too,  which  he  had  at  command,  led  him  into 
many  viokrions  of  decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Munatius  in  a 
cenaiii  cause ;  and  his  client  w^as  acquitted  in  consequence 
ef  his  defence.     Afterwards  Munatius  prosecuted  Sabinus, 
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one  of  Cicero's  friends  ;  upon  which  he  was  so  much  trans- 
ported with  anger,  as  to  say, ."  Thinkest  thou  it  was  the  me- 
rit of  thy  cause  that  saved  thee,  and  not  rather  the  cloud 
%vhich  I  threw  over  thy  crimes,  and  which  kept  them  from 
the  sight  of  the  court?"  He  had  succeeded  in  an  encomium 
on  Marcus  Crassus  from  the  rostrum ;  and  a  few  days  after 
as  puhlicly  reproached  him.  "  What  I"  said  Crassus,  "  did 
you  not  hitely  praise  me  in  the  pkice  where  you  now  stand  ?" 
"  True,"  answered  Cicero;  "  but  I  did  it  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  see  what  I  could  make  of  a  bad  subject."  Crassus 
liad  once  affirmed,  that  none  of  his  family  ever  lived  above 
three-score  years  ;  but  afterwards  wanted  to  contradict  it,  and 
said,  "  What  could  I  be  thinking  of,  when  I  asserted  such 
a  thing  ?"  "  You  knew,"  said  Cicero,  "  that  such  an  asser- 
tion would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome."  Cras- 
sus happened  one  day  to  profess  himself  much  pleased  with 
that  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  "  The  good  man  is  always  rich." 
"  I  imagine,"  said  Cicero,  "  there  is  another  more  agreea- 
ble to  you.  All  things  belong  to  the  Jirudent  ;"  for  Crassus  was 
notoriously  covetous.  When  Crassus  was  going  to  set  out 
for  Syria,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  Cicero  his  friend  than 
his  enemy,  and  therefore  addressed  him  one  day  in  an  oblig- 
ing manner,  and  told  him  he  would  co'^.e  and  sup  with  him. 
Cicero  accepted  the  offer  with  equal  politeness.  A  few  days 
after,  Vatinius  likewise  applied  to  him  by  his  friends,  and 
desired  a  reconciliation.  "  What  1"  said  Cicero,  "  does  Vati- 
nius too  want  to  sup  with  me?"  Such  were  his  jests  upon 
Crassus.  Vatinius  had  scrophulous  tumours  in  his  neck ; 
and  one  day  when  he  was  pleading,  Cicero  called  him  "  a  tu- 
mid orator." 

Many  hated  him  for  these  keen  sarcasms;  which  encou- 
raged Clodius  and  his  faction  to  form  their  schemes  against 
him.  The  occasion  was  this:  Clodius,  who  was  of  a  noble 
family,  young  and  adventurous,  entertained  a  passion  forPom- 
peia,  the  wife  of  Caesar.  This  induced  him  to  get  privately 
into  his  house,  in  the  habit  of  a  female  nmsician,  when  the 
•women  were  offering  that  mysterious  sacrifice  which  is  kept 
from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  men.  But,  though  no  man 
is  suffered  to  assist  in  it,  Clodius,  who  was  very  young,  and 
had  his  face  yet  smooth,  hoped  to  pass  through  the  women 
to  Pompeia  undiscovered.  As  he  entered  a  great  house  in 
the  night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find  his  way;  and  one  of  the 
women  belonging  to  Aurelia,  CiSSvar's  mother,  seeing  him 
wandering  up  and  down,  asked  him  his  name.     Being  no^Y 
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iorced  to  speak,  he  said  he  was  seeking  Abra,  one  of  Pom- 
peia's  maids.  The  woman,  perceiving  that  it  was  not  a  fe- 
male voice,  shrieked  out,  and  called  the  matrons  together. 
They  immediately  made  fast  the  doors,  and  searching  the 
■whole  house,  found  Clodius  skulking  in  the  apartment  of  the 
maid  who  introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  great  noise,  Cassar  divorced  Pompeia, 
and  prosecuted  Clodius  for  that  act  of  impiety.  Cicero  was  at 
that  time  his  friend;  for,  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
he  had  been  ready  to  give  him  ail  the  assistance  in  his  pow- 
er ;  and  even  attended  as  one  of  his  guards.  Clodius  insist- 
ed in  his  defence,  that  he  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  country.  But  Cicero  attested, 
that  he  came  that  very  day  to  his  house,  and  talked  with  him 
about  some  particular  business.  This  was,  indeed,  matter 
of  fact;  yet  probably  it  was  not  so  much  the  influence  of 
truth,  as  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his  wife  Terentia  that 
induced  him  to  declare  it.  She  hated  Clodius  on  account  of 
his  sister  Clodia ;  for  she  was  persuaded,  that  that  lady  want- 
ed to  get  Cicero  for  her  husband  ,  and  that  she  managed  the 
design  by  one  TuUus.  Many  other  persons  of  honour  alleg- 
ed against  him  the  crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of  bribing 
the  people,  and  corrupting  the  women.  As  the  people  set 
themselves  both  against  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutors, 
the  judges  were  so  terrified,  that  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  place  a  gu?a'd  about  the  court :  and  most  of  them  confound- 
ed the  letters  upon  the  tablets.  He  seemed,  however,  to  be 
acquitted  by  the  majority ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  through  pe- 
cuniary applications.  Hence  Catulus,  when  he  met  the  judges, 
said,  "  You  were  right  in  desiring  a  guard  for  your  defence; 
for  you  were  afraid  that  somebody  would  take  the  money  from 
you."  And  when  Clodius  told  Cicero  that  the  judges  did 
not  give  credit  to  his  deposition;  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  five  and 
twenty  of  themi  believed  me,  for  so  many  condemned  you  ; 
nor  did  the  other  thirty  believe  you,  for  they  did  not  acquit 
you  till  they  had  received  your  money." 

After  Clodius  had  escaped  this  danger,  and  was  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  immediately  attacked  Cicero,  and 
left  neither  circumstance  nor  person  untried  to  ruin  him.  He 
gahied  the  people  by  laws  that  flattered  their  inclinations,  and 
the  consuls  by  decreeing  them  large  and  wealthy  provinces. 
He  registered  many  mean  and  indigent  persons  as  citizens; 
and  armed  a  number  of  slaves  for  his  constant  attendants.  Of 
the  great  triumvirate,  Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Ci- 
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cero.  Pompey  indifferently  caressed  both  parties,  and  Cxsar 
was  going  to  set  out  upon  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Though 
the  latter  was  not  his  friend,  but  rather  suspected  of  enmity 
since  the  affair  of  Catiline,  it  was  to  him  that  he  applied.  The 
favour  he  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  would  take  him  as  his 
lieutenant ;  and  Caesar  granted  it.  Clodius  perceiving  that 
Cicero  would,  by  this  means,  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his  tri- 
bunitial  power,  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconciliation. 
He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the  late  difference  on  Teren- 
tia ;  and  spoke  always  of. Cicero  in  terms  of  candour,  not  like 
an  adversary  vindictively  inclined,  but  as  one  friend  might 
complain  of  another.  This  removed  Cicero's  fears  so  en- 
tirely, that  he  gave  up  the  lieutenancy  which  Caesar  had  in- 
dulged him  with,  and  began  to  attend  to  bushiess  as  before. 

Caesar  was  so  much  piqued  at  this  proceeding,  that  he  en- 
couraged Clodius  against  him,  and  drew  off  Pompey  entirely 
from  his  interest.  He  declared  too,  before  the  people,  that 
Cicero,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  all  justice  and  law,  in  putting  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to 
death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  This  was  the  charge  which 
he  was  summoned  to  answer.  Cicero  then  put  on  mourning, 
let  his  hair  grow,  and  with  every  token  of  distress,  went  about 
to  supplicate  the  people.  Clodius  took  care  to  meet  him 
every  where  in  the  streets,  with  his  audacious  and  insolent 
crew,  who  insulted  him  on  his  change  of  dress,  and  often 
disturbed  his  applications  by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones. 
However,  almost  all  the  equestrian  order  went  into  mourning 
with  him ;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  young  men,  of 
the  best  families,  attended  him  with  their  hair  dishevelled, 
and  entreated  the  people  for  him.  Afterwards  the  senate 
met,  with  an  intent  to  decree  that  the  people  should  change 
their  habits,  as  in  times  of  public  mourning.  But,  as  the 
consuls  opposed  it,  and  Clodius  beset  the  house  with  his  arm- 
ed band  of  ruffians,  many  of  the  senators  ran  out,  rending 
their  garments,  and  exclaiming  against  the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion  nor  shame, 
and  It  appeared  that  Cicero  must  either  go  into  exile,  or  de- 
cide the  dispute  with  the  sword.  In  this  extremity  he  ap- 
plied to  Pompey  for  assistance  ;  but  he  had  purposely  absen- 
ted himself,  and  remained  at  his  Alban  villa.  Cicero  first 
sent  his  son-in-law  Piso  to  him,  and  afterwards  went  himself. 
When  Pompey  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  could  not  bear 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  was  confounded  at  the  thought 
of  an  interview  with  his  injured  friend,  who  had  fouglu  such 
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battles  for  him,  and  rendered  him  so  many  services  in  the 
course  of  his  administration.  But  being  now  son-in-law  to 
Caesar,  he  sacrificed  his  former  obligations  to  that  connec- 
tion, and  went  out  at  a  back  door  to  avoid  his  presence. 

Cicero  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  recourse  ^to  the 
consuls.  Gabinius  always  treated  him  rudely;  but  Pi  so  be- 
haved with  some  civility.  He  advised  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  torrent  of  Clodius's  rage  :  to  bear  this  change  of  the 
times  with  patience,  and  to  be  once  more  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  which,  for  his  sake,  was  in  all  this  trouble  and  com- 
motion. 

After  this  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  his  friends,  Lu- 
cullns  advised  him  to  stay,  and  assured  him  he  would  be 
victorious.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  fly, 
because  the  people  would  soon  be  desirous  of  his  return, 
-when  they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  and  madness  of 
Clodius.  He  approved  of  this  last  advice  ;  and  taking  a  sta- 
tue of  Minerva,  which  he  had  long  kept  in  his  house  with 
great  devotion,  he  carried  it  to  the  capitol,  and  dedicated  it 
there,  with  this  inscription,  to  minerva  the  protectress 
OF  ROME.  About  midnight  he  privately  quitted  the  city; 
and,  with  some  friends  who  attended  to  conduct  him,  took 
his  rout  on  foot  through  Lucania,  intending  to  pass  from  thence 
to  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled,  than  Clodius  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  banishment  against  him,  which  prohibited 
him  fire  and  water,  and  admission  into  any  house  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  Italy.  But  such  was  the  veneration  the 
people  had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there  was  no  regard 
paid  to  the  decree.  They  showed  him  every  sort  of  civility, 
and  conducted  him  on  his  way  with  the  most  cordial  atten- 
tion. Great  numbers  of  people  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him ;  and  the  cities  of  Greece  strove  which  should  show 
him  the  greatest  civilities ;  yet  he  continued  dejected  and 
disconsolate.  Like  a  passionate  lover,  he  often  cast  a  long- 
ing look  towards  Italy,  and  behaved  with  a  littleness  of  spirit, 
which  could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  that  had  en- 
joyed such  opportunities  of  cultivation  from  letters  and  phi- 
losophy. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burnt  his  villas,  and 
his  house  in  Rome ;  and  on  the  place  where  the  latter  stood, 
erected  a  temple  to  Liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to  auction, 
and  the  crier  gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  but  no  buyer  ap- 
peared.   By  these  means  he  became  formidable  to  the  patri- 
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cians  ;  and  having  drawn  the  people  with  him  into  the  most 
audacious  insolence  and  eftronteiy,  he  attacked  Pompey,  and 
called  into  question  some  of  his  acts  and  ordinances  in  the 
wars.  As  this  exposed  Pompey  to  some  reflections,  he 
blamed  himself  greatly  for  abandoning  Cicero ;  and  entirely 
changing  his  plan,  took  every  means  for  effecting  his  return. 
As  Clodius  constantly  opposed  them,  the  senate  decreed  that 
no  public  business  of  any  kind  should  be  despatched  by  their 
body,  till  Cicero  was  recalled. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus,  the  sedition  increased; 
some  of  the  tribunes  were  wounded  in  the  forum  ;  and  Quin- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  was  left  for  dead  among  the  slain. 
The  people  began  now  to  change  their  opinion;  and  Annius 
Milo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  call 
Clodius  to  answer  for  his  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Many 
of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  join- 
ed Pompey  ;  with  whose  assistance  he  drove  Clodius  out  of 
the  formn;  and  then  he  summoned  the  citizens  to  vote.  It 
is  said,  that  nothing  was  ever  carried  among  the  commons 
with  so  great  unanimity  ;  and  the  senate,  endeavouring  to 
give  still  higher  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  Cicero,  de- 
creed that  their  thanks  should  be  given  the  cities  which  had 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect  during  his  exile,  and 
that  his  town  and  country  houses,  which  Clodius  had  demo- 
lislied,  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge. 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  banishment;  and 
such  joy  was  expressed  by  the  cities,  so  much  eagerness  to 
meet  him  by  all  ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account  of  it 
is  less  than  the  truth,  though  he  said,  "  That  Italy  had  brought 
him  on  her  shoulders  to  Rome."  Crassus,  who  was  his  ene- 
my before  his  exile,  now  readily  went  to  meet  him,  and  was 
reconciled.  In  this,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  oblige  his  son 
Publius,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero  taking  his  opportunity, 
when  Clodius  was  absent,  went  up  with  a  great  company  to 
the  capitol,  and  destroyed  the  tribunitial  tables,  in  which  were 
recorded  all  the  acts  in  Clodius's  time.  Clodius  loudly  com- 
plained of  this  proceeding  ;  but  Cicero  answered,  "  That 
his  appointment  as  a  tribune  was  irregular,  because  he  was 
of  a  patrician  family,  and  consequently  all  his  acts  were  in- 
valid." 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius ;  and  being  arraigned  for 
the  fact,  he  chose  Cicero  for  his  advocate.  The  senate,  fear- 
ing that  the  prosecution  of  a  man  of  Milo*s  spirit  and  repu- 
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talion  might  pi'oduce  some  tumult  in  the  city,  appointed 
Pompey  to  preside  at  this  and  the  other  trials ;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  protection  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  the  foru>?i  before  day,  and  secured  every  part  of  it. 
This  made  Milo  apprehensive  that  Cicero  would  be  discon- 
certed at  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  less  able  to  plead.  He 
therefore  persuaded  him  to  come  in  a  litter  to  the  forum; 
and  to  repose  himself  there  till  the  judges  were  assembled, 
and  the  court  filled:  for  he  was  not  only  timid  in  war,  but  he 
had  his  fear  when  he  spoke  in  public  ;  and  in  many  causes 
he  scarce  left  trembling  even  in  the  height  and  vehemence 
of  his  eloquence. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the  cause  of  Milo, 
and  saw  Pompey  seated  on  high,  as  in  a  camp,  and  weapons 
glistering  all  around  the  forum^  he  was  so  confounded  that 
he  could  scarce  begin  his  oration :  for  he  shook,  and  his 
tongue  fauitered  ;  though  Milo  attended  the  trial  with  great 
courage,  and  had  disdained  to  let  his  hair  grow,  or  to  put  on 
mourning.  These  circumstances  contributed  not  a  little  to 
his  c6ndem.nation  :  as  for  Cicero,  his  trembling  was  imputed 
rather  to  his  anxiety  for  his  friend,  than  to  any  particular  ti- 
midity. 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests  called  Augurs,  in 
the  room  of  young  Crassus,  who  was  killed  in  the  Parthian 
war.  Afterwards  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to  him; 
and  he  sailed  thither  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse.  He  had  it  in  charge  to 
bring  Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king  Arioharzanes ;  v.-hich  he 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  v/ithout  having 
recourse  to  arms  ;  and  finding  the  Ciiicians  elated  on  the 
miscarriage  of  tlie  Romans  in  Parthia,  and  the  commotions 
in  Syria,  he  brought  them  to  order  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
government.  He  refused  the  presents  which  th.e  neighboitr- 
ing  princes  offered  him;  he  excused  the  province  from  find- 
ing him  a  public  table;  and  daily  entertained  at  his  own 
charge  persons  of  honour  and  learning,  not  with  magnificence 
indeed,  but  with  elegr.PiCe  and  propi'ieiy.  He  had  no  porter 
at  his  gate,  nor  did  any  man  ever  find  him  in  bed ;  for  he  rose 
early  in  die  morning,  and  kindly  received  those  vA\o  came  to 
pay  their  court  to  him,  either  standing  or  walking  before  his 
door.  We  are  told  that  he  never  caused  any  man  to  be  beat- 
en with  rods,  or  to  have  his  garments  rent ;  never  gave  op- 
probrious language  in  his  anger,  nor  added  insult  to  punisJi- 
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ment.  He  recovered  the  public  money  which  had  been  em- 
bezzled, and  enriched  the  cities  with  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  satisfied  if  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  frauds 
made  restitution,  and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy  upon  them. 
He  had  also  a  taste  for  war:  for  he  routed  the  bands  of  rob- 
bers that  had  possessed  themselves  of  Mount  Amanus,  and 
was  saluted  by  his  army  Lnperator  on  that  account. 

In  his  return  from  his  province,  he  stopped  at  Rhodes,  and 
afterwards  made  some  stay  at  Athens ;  which  he  did  with 
great  pleasure,  in  remembrance  of  his  former  conversations 
at  that  place.  He  had  now  the  company  of  all  that  were  most 
famed  for  erudition ;  and  visited  his  former  friends  and  ac- 
rjuaintance.  After  he  had  received  all  due  honours  and  marks 
of  esteem  from  Greece,  he  passed  on  to  Rome,  where  he 
found  the  fire  of  dissention  kindled,  and  every  thing  tending 
to  a  civil  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he  said,  "  He 
had  rather  follow  Csesar's  chariot-wheels  in  his  triumph,  if  a 
reconciliation  could  be  effected  between  him  and  Pompey." 
And  in  private  he  tried  every  healing  and  conciliating  method, 
by  writing  to  Cxsar,  and  entreating  Pompey.  After  it  came 
to  an  open  rupture,  and  Csesar  was  on  his  n  arch  to  Rome, 
Fom.pey  retired,  Avith  numbers  of  the  principal  citizens  in 
Jiis  train.  Cicero  did  not  attend  him  in  his  flight;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  believed  that  he  would  join  Caesar.  It  is  certain 
that  he  fluctuated  greatly  in  his  opinion,  and  was  in  the  ut- 
most anxiety  ;  for,  he  says,  in  his  epistles,  "  Whither  shall  I 
turn  ? — Pompey  has  the  more  honourable  cause  ;  but  Csesar 
manages  his  aflairs  with  the  greatest  address,  and  is  most  able 
to  save  himself  and  friends:  in  short,  I  know  whom  to  avoid, 
but  not  whom  to  seek." 

Hov/cver,  upon  Caesar's  marching  for  Spain,  he  crossed 
the  sea,  and  repaired  to  Pompey.  His  arrival  was  agreeable 
to  the  generality ;  but  Cato  blamed  him  privately  for  taking 
this  measure.  "  As  for  me,"  sL)id  he,  "  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  leave  that  party  which  I  embraced  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  you  might  have  been  much  more  serviceable  to 
your  country  and  your  friends,  if  you  had  staid  at  Rome,  and  . 
accommodated  yourself  to  events;  whereas  now,  without  any 
reason  or  necessity,  you  have  declared  yourself  an  eneny  to 
Caesar,  and  are  come  to  share  in  the  danger  with  which  you 
liad  nothing  to  do." 

These  arguments  made  Cicero  change  his  opinion;  espe- 
cially when  he  found  that  Pompey  did  not  employ  him  ujjon 
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any  considerable  service.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to  be  blamed 
for  this  but  hi  .self ;  for  he  made  no  secret  of  his  repenting. 
He  disparaged  Pompey's  preparations;  he  insinuated  his  dis- 
like of  his  coimsels,  and  never  spared  his  jests  upon  his  al- 
lies. He  was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to  laugh  himself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  walked  about  the  camp  with  a  very  solemn  coun- 
tenance ;  but  he  often  made  others  laugh,  though  they  were 
little  inclined  to  it 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (in  which  he  was  not  present 
on  account  of  his  ill  health),«-and  after  the  flight  of  Pompey, 
Cato,  who  had  considerable  forces,  and  a  great  fleet  at  Dyr- 
rhacium,  desired  Cicero  to  take  the  command,  because  his 
consular  dignity  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  it.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, not  only  declined  it,  but  absolutely  refused  taking  any 
farther  share  in  the  war.  Upon  which  young  Pompey  and 
his  friends  called  him  traitor,  drew  their  swords,  and  would 
certainly  have  despatched  hiai,  had  not  Cato  interposed  and 
conveyed  him  out  of  the  camp. 

He  got  sa.fe  to  Brundusium,  and  staid  there  some  time  in^ 
expectation  of  Cassar,  who  was  detained  by  his  affairs  in  Asia 
and  Egypt.  When  he  heurd  that  the  conqueror  was  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  and  designed  to  proceed  thence  by  land  to 
Brundusium,  he  set  out  tq  meet  him ;  not  without  hope,  nor 
yet  without  some  shame  and  reluctance  at  the  tiiought  of  try- 
ing how  he  stood  in  the  opinion  of  a  victorious  enemy  before 
so  many  witnesses.  He  had  no  occasion,  however,  either  to 
do  or  to  say  any  thing  beneath  his  dignity.  C^sar  no  sooner 
beheld  him  at  a  conbiderable  distance,  advancing  before  the 
rest,  than  he  dismounted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him  ;  after 
which,  he  went  on  discoursing  with  him  alone  for  many  fur- 
longs. He  continued  to  treat  him  with  great  kindness  and 
respect;  insomuch  that  when  he  had  written  an  encoauum 
on  CatOj  which  bore  the  name  of  that  great  man,  Caesar,  in 
his  ansv/er,  entitled  Andcato^  praised  both  the  eloquence  and 
conduct  of  Ciceroj  and  said  he  greatly  resembled  Pericles 
and  Theramenes. 

The  CO  ^mionwealth  being  cnanged  into  a  monarchy,  Cicero 
-withdrew  from  the  scene  of  public  business,  and  bestowed 
his  leisure  on  the  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  be  in- 
structed in  philosophy.  As  these  were  of  the  best  families, 
by  iiis  interest  with  them  he  once  more  obtained  great  autho- 
rity in  Rome.  He  made  it  his  business  to  compose  and  tran.s- 
late  philosophical  dialogues,  and  to  render  the  Greek  terms 
of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  hi  the  Roman  language.  His 
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ready  t"in  for  poetry  iikevase  afforded  him  amusement.  As 
in  this  period  lie  spent  most  of  1  is  time  at  his  Tiisculan  villa, 
he  Avrote  to  his  friends,  "  That  he  led  the  life  of  Laertes  ;" 
either  hy  way  of  raillery,  as  his  custom  \vas,  or  from  an  am- 
bitious desire  of  public  employment,  and  discontent  in  his 
prcserit  situation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  rarely  went  to  Rome, 
and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to  Cassar.  He  was  always  one 
of  the  first  to  vote  him  additioual  honours ;  and  forward  to 
say  something  uew  of  him  and  his  actions.  Thus,  when  Cx- 
sar  ordered  Pompey's  statues,  which  had  been  pulled  down, 
to  be  erected  again,  Ci(  ero  said,  "  That,  by  setting  up  Pora- 
pey's  statues,  he  had  established  his  own." 

It  is  reported  that  he  had  formed  a  design  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country;  hut  he  was  prevented  by  many  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  both  public  and  private,  into  most 
of  which  he  brought  himself  hy  his  ov/n  indiscretion  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  he  divorced  his  wife  Terentia.  The  rea- 
sons he  assigned,  were,  that  she  had  neglected  him  during 
the  war  ;  and  even  sent  him  out  v.'itho«t  necessaries.  Be- 
*jfeides,  after  his  return  to  Italy,  she  behaved  to  liim  with  little 
i''  .*"Cgard,  and  did  not  wait  on  him  during  his  long  stay  at  Brun- 
duslum.  Navj  when  his  daughter,  at  that  time  very  yonng, 
took  so  long  a  jouriicy  to  see  him,  she  ailowed  her  but  an 
indifferent  equipage,  and  insufiicient  supplies.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  his  house  was  become  naked  and 
empty,  tniough  the  many  debts  which  she  had  contracted. 
Terentia,  however,  denied  all  these  charges:  and  Cicero  him- 
5^cif  made  a  full  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  a  young  wo- 
man not  long  after.  Terentia  said,  he  took  her  nierely  for 
}ier  beauty  ;  but  his  freedrnan  Tyi'o  affirms,  that  he  married 
her  for  her  wealth,  that  it  might  enable  him  to  p.iy  his  debts. 
She  was,  indeed,  very  rich,  and  her  fortune  was  in  the  hai.ds 
of  Cicero,  who  was  left  her  guardian. 

Not  long  after  this  match,  his  drughter  Tuilia,  who  after 
the  death  of  Piso,  had  married  Lentulus,  died  in  childbed. 
The  piilosophers  came  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him  :  for 
his  loss  affected  him  extremely  ;  and  he  even  put  away  his 
new  bride,  because  she  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
Tuilia.      In  this  posture  v  ere  Cicero's  domestic  affairs. 

As  to  t!  ose  of  the  public,  ke  had  no  share  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  Caesar,  though  he  was  one  of  Brutus's  particular 
friends  ;  and  no  man  was  more  uneasy  under  the  new  esta- 
blishment, or  more  desirous  of  having  the  commonwealth 
Tesiovrd.    Possibly  they  feared  his  natural  deficiency  of  cou- 
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rage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life,  at  which  the  boldest  begin 
to  droop.  After  the  work  was  done  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
the  friends  of  Caesar  assembled  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  Rome  would  again  be  plunged  in  civil 
wars.  Antony,  who  was  consul,  ordered  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  made  a  short  speech  on  the  necessity  of  union. 
But  Cicero  expatiated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion.; 
and  persuaded  the  senate  to  pass  a  general  amnesty  as  to  all 
that  hud  been  done  against  Cicsar,  and  to  decree  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect  :  for  the  peo- 
ple were  inclined  to  pity  on  this  event ;  and  when  they  be- 
lield  the  dead  body  of  Csesar  carried  into  the  Jbru/n^  where 
Antony  showed  them  his  robe,  stained  with  blood,  and  pierced 
on  all  sides  with  swords,  they  broke  out  into  a  transport  of 
rage.  They  sought  all  over  the  forum  for  the  actors  in  that 
tragedy,  and  ran  v/ith  lighted  torches  to  burn  their  houses. 
By  their  precaution  they  escaped  this  danger;  but  as  they 
saw  others  no  less  considerable  impending,  they  left  the  city.^ 

After  this,  v.hen  Cicero  and   Antony   happened   to  meetM 
they  passed  each  other  in    silence,   and  lived  in  mutual  dis-# 
trust.     Mean   time,  young   Csesar,  arriving  from  Apollonia,  t;*, 
put  in  his  claim,  as   heir  to  his  uncle,   and   sued  Antony  for^p 
tv/enty-five  million  di-ac/unas,  which  he  detained  of  the  estate;^ 

Hereupon  Philip,  who  had  married  the  mother,  and  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  husband  to  the  sister  of  Octavius,  brou-^ht 
him  to  Cicero.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Cicero 
should  assist  Csesar  with  nis  eloquence  and  interest,  both 
with  the  senate  and  the  people  ;  and  that  Cssar  should  give 
Cicero  all  the  protection  that  his  wealth  and  military  influ- 
ence could  afford.  Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friend- 
ship with  pleasure;  but  the  leading  motive  with  Cicero  was 
his  hatred  of  Antony  ;  and  the  next,  his  natural  avidity  of 
glory  ;  for  he  hoped  to  throvv^  the  Aveight  of  Octavius  into 
the  scale  of  the  com.monwealth ;  and  the  latter  behaved  to 
liim  with  such  a  puerile  deference,  that  he  even  called  him 
father. 

Cicero's  power  at  this-  tim.e  was  at  its  greatest  height ;  he 
carried  every  point  that  he  desired  ;  insomuch  that  he  ex- 
pelled Antony,  and  raised  such-  a  spirit  against  him,  that  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  sent  to  give  him  battle  ;  and 
Cicero  likewise  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  grant  Csesar 
the  fasces,  with  the  dignity  of  praetor,  as  one  who  was  fight- 
ing for  his  country. 
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Antony,  indeed  was  beaten ;  but  both  the  consuls  falling:  i'l'^ 
the  action,  the  troops  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  Caesar.  The  senate  now  fearing  the  views  of  a  young 
^  man,  who  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune,  endeavoured  by 
)v  honours  and  gifts  to  draw  hl^  forces  from  him,  and  to  di- 
'  minish  his  power.  They  alleged,  that,  as  Antony  was  put  to 
flight,  there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army  on  foot.  Cae- 
sar, alarmed  at  these  vigorous  measures,  privately  sent  some 
friends  to  entreat  and  persuade  Cicero  to  procure  the  con- 
sulship for  them  both;  pro.^.ising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  direct  all  affairs,  according  to  his  better  judgment, 
and  find  him  perfectly  tractable,  who  was  but  a  youth,  and 
had  no  ambition  for  any  thing  but  the  title  and  the  honour. 
Caesar  himself  acknoAviedged  afterwards,  that,  in  his  appre- 
hensions of  being  entirely  ruined  and  deserted,  he  seasonably 
availed  him.self  of  Cicero's  ambition,  persuaded  hi  i  to  stand 
for  the  consulship,  and  undertook  to  support  his  application 
with  his  whole  interest. 
^^  In  this  case  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he  was,  suiTered 
pKimself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  young  man,  solicited  the 
people  for  him,  and  brought  the  senate  into  his  interest.  His 
friends  bla;.  ed  him  for  it  at  the  time;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  sensible  that  he  ijad  ruined  himself,  and  given 
up  the  liberties  of  his  country  :  for  Caesar  was  no  sooner 
strengthened  with  the  consular  authority,  than  he  gave  up 
Cicero  ;  and  reconciling  iiimself  to  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he 
imited  his  powers  with  theirs,  and  divided  the  empii-e  among 
them  as  if  it  had  been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time 
they  proscribed  above  two  hundred  persons,  whom  they  had 
pitched  upon  for  a  sacrifice.  The  greatest  difficulty  and  dis- 
pute was  about  the  proscription  of  Cicero  ;  for  Antony  would 
i  come  to  no  terms,  till  lie  was  first  taken  off.  Lepidus  agreed 
■  with  Antony  in  this  prelimin  ry  ;  but  Caesia'  opposed  them 
both.  They  had  a  private  congress  for  these  purposes  near 
the  city  of  Bononia,  which  lasted  three  days.  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  contended  for  Cicero  the  two  first  days;  but  the  third 
he  gave  him  up.  The  sacrifices  on  each  part  were  these  : 
Caesar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his  fate  ,  Lepidus,  his  bro- 
ther Paulus;  and  Antony,  Lucius  Caesar,  his  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side.  Thus  rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled  in 
them  all  sentiments  of  humanity  ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, they  showed  no  beast  is  more  savage  than  man,  when  he 
13  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  p.ission. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicero  was  at  his 
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Tusculan  villa,  and  his  brother  Quintus  with  him.  When 
they  were  informed  of  the  proscription,  they  determined  to 
remove  to  Astyra,  a  country  house  of  Cicero's  near  the  sea ; 
where  they  intended  to  take  a  ship,  and  repair  to  Brutus  in 
Macedonia;  for  it  was  reporter!,  that  he  was  already  very 
powerful  in  those  parts.  Th|y  were  .carried  in  their  separ- 
ate litters,  oppressed  with  sorrow  aftd  despair;  and  often 
joining  their  litters  on  the  road,  fhey  stopped  to  bemoan  their 
mutual  misfortunes.  Quintus  was  the  more  dejected,  be- 
cause he  was  in  want  of  necessaries  ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  had 
brought  nothing  from  home  with  him.  Cicero,  too,  had  but 
a  slender  provision.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for  Quintus  to  re- 
turn to  his  house,  and  get  some  supplies.  This  resolution 
being  fixed  upon,  they  embraced  each  other  with  every  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  son  were  betrayed  by  his 
servants  to  the  assassins  who  came  in  quest  of  them,  and  lost 
their  lives.  As  for  Cicero,  he  w^as  carried  to  Astyra;  where; 
finding  a  vessel,  he  immediately  went  on  board,  and  coasted 
along  to  Circa^um,  with  a  favourable  wind.  The  pilots  were 
preparing  immediately  to  sail  from  thence  ;  but  whether  it 
was  that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  his 
hopes  in  Caesar,  he  disembarked,  and  travelled  a  hundred 
furlongs  on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  desti^ 
nation.  Repenting,  hov/ever,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road, 
and  made  again  for  the  sea.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  most 
perplexing  and  horrid  thoughts ;  insomuch,  that  he  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  go  privately  into  Caesar's  house,  and 
staft  -himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring 
the  divine  vengeance  upon  his  betrayer.  But  he  was  deter- 
red from  this  by  the  fear  of  torture.  Other  alternatives  equal- 
ly distressful,  presented  themselves.  At  last,  he  put  himself 
in  tbe  hands  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him 
by  sea  to  Cajeta,  where  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the 
sumiiier;  when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.  There  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  on  that  coast,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows 
came,  with  great  noise  towards  Cicero's  vessel,  as  it  was 
making  land.  They  perched  on  both  sides  his  sail  yard, 
where  some  sat  croaking  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the 
ropes.  All  looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen;  yet  Cicero  went 
on  shore,  and,  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose  him- 
self. In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  the  crows  settled  in  the 
chamber-window,  and  croaked  in  the  most  doleful  niaijner. 
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%  One  of  them  even  entered  it,  and  alighting  on  the  bed,  at- 
tempted, with  its  beak,  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which 
he  had  covered  his  face.  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began 
to  reproach  themselves.  "  Shall  we,"  said  they,  "  remain  to 
be  spectators  of  our  master's  murder?  Shall  we  not  pro- 
tect him,  so  innocent  and  so  great  a  sufferer  as  he  is,  when 
the  brute  creatures  giii^^^n^^arks  of  their  care  and  atten- 
tion ?"  Then  partly  byeTHreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  got 
him  into  his  litter,  and  carried  him  towards  the  sea. 

Mean  time  the  assassins  came  up.     They  were  command- 
ed by  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  Pompilius,  a  tribune,  whom 
Cicero  had  formerly  defended  when  under  a  prosecution  for 
parricide.     The  doors   of  the   house   being  made  fast,  they 
broke  them  open.     Still  Cicero  did  not  appear,  and  the  ser- 
vants who  were  left  behind,  said  they  knew  nothing  of  him. 
But  a  young  man,  named  Philologus,  his  brother  Quintus's 
freedman,  whom  Cicero  had  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  informed  the  tribune,  that  they  were  carrying  the 
,.„titter  through  deep  shades  to  the  sea-side.    The  tribune,  tak- 
^Ing  a  few  soldiers  with  him,  ran  to  the  end  of  the  walk  where 
■^    he  was  to  come  out.     But  Cicero  perceiving  that  Herennius 
was  hastening  after  him,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  the  litter 
down,  and  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  chin,  as  it  was  his  cus- 
•  tom  to  do,  he  looked  stedfastly  upon  his  miirdercrs.    Such  an 
appearance    of  misery  in  his  face,  overgrown  with  hair,  and 
■   wasted  with  anxiety,  so  much  affected  the  attendants  of  He- 
rennius, that  they  covered  their  faces  during  the  melancholy 
scene.     That  officer  despatched  him,  while  he  stretched  his 
neck  out  of  the  litter  to  receive  the  blow.    Thus  fell  Cicero, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     Herennius  cut  off  his 
head,  and,  by  Antony's  command^  his  hands  too,  with  whicli 
he  had  written  the  Phili/i/dcs.    Such  wa's  the  title  be  gave  his 
orations  against  Antony,  and  they  retain  it  to  this  day. 

When  these  parts  of  Cicero's  body  were  brought  to  Rt>me, 
Antony  happened  to  be  holding  an  assem])ly  for  the  election 
of  magistrates.  He  no  sooner  beheld  them,  than  he  cried 
out,  "Now  let  there  be  dx\  end  of  all  proscriptions."  He 
ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  be  fastened  up  over  the  rostra, 
a  dreadful  spectacle  to  the  Ivoman  people,  who  thought  they 
did  not  so  much  see  the  face  of  Cicero,  as  a  picture  of  An- 
tony's soul. 
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